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with tqgxrd tfcn tiia tfnfl ^ 
tvhich I intended fo paie^ie to 

inatterft''eMdected!^ wUh the ele^on^-, 
Whenever it ^outd ieke piece, at 
cheater* 

This, however, waa not ell that It h0^ 
came me to do, having come tivo hnn** 
dred miles from London, and in the face 
of the cholera morbus. Jn short, ft Vas 
determined by myself, as Well as hy 
friends here, that 1 should ^ive six i.ac-* 
Tcaes, at the Minor Theatre In this to«sh^ 
on the 2iGth of December and the five 
succeeding evenini^s; in order that I 
might, m person, from my own lips, and 
HI the hetuing of the inhabitants of this 
£i:re It scene of industry and seat of inteL 
tigence, mainUiin the truth^ the sohnd- 
nes<^, the jii<^tice, the necessity, and the 
easy practicnfbillty of * the thirtbsit 
piiorosrrioNS Which I put forth some 
time ago addressed to the reformers bf 
Manchester, and which gave sucli great 
oflfenoe to old Scrjcant Bbbt, and to 
Lords Falmouth^ Cahnakvozj, and 
LYiVDHUHsr. Accordingly, upon last 
evening 1 gave the first lecture, of which 
I am now about to insert report, as 
correct as my memory will enable me 
to make it. These are called lecture's, 
though they are in fact speeches. To 
give the exact words is what I by no 
means pretend to* do. The substance is 
all that can be interesting to the reader, 
and that 1 shall give with tolerable cor- 
rectness. My intention is to publish all 
these six lectures in the i2<s^L/er suc- 
cessively, one week alter another. My-, 
readers will then have beftire them> pot 
only a clear statement of ihy inteatlpn$r 
and my resolution with regard to my 
own conduct, us connected with this re* 
form j imr they will also be in fuHj^os* 
session of the motives by which ram 
actuated ntid of the grounds Upon wfaich« 
I proceed. In short, ^these lecturea* 
when completed,' will form mydeclara** 
tion to the country ; my dedariatibh to 
the people anr^ to the peers and the 
King (if they think it Worth while to 
attend to it)i of what SHALL 0E 
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l^Janih(sler,J7ih Dtc IMl. 

If vvi\f. received the Bishop a Frayer 
and ( nirlevS Ko'^enpt at Binningharn, I 
tel^ hold, a'* Jonathan sa\<5, rl.ippe 1 them 
into in\ side-poeket, as near to my heart 
as po-nMlile, and on 1 came to tare the 
chol(T I in nbns I airi\ rd at Maneliester 
on WediK sd iv, the ^21sc December; on 
Fudav tvenm; I mot a committee ot 
cJrvci, pablic-spnitc i men, who are 
inakmj; pTep<iiati nis for those measures 
wlihli .lie necessaiy to th ' causing ot 
me to be elc(*fed i me nber lor this town. 
I was veiv mucli pleaded with tlie con- 
dm tof these g( nllemeii><i^e,iei ally voting 
im'n, and I was particularly pleased at 
tlie absence of those tliinj’s which iiidi- 
call a love of diinU. 1 should despair 
not ohlv of etfei’lin ; an\ good myself, 
but jiLo uf seeing un\ good effected by 
any-boflv else, if 1 luad tieen invited to a 
committee engiged m this business, 
bhowiniv a tondne^o iOr that species of 
indulgence w hu h is at once the dKgrace 
and the imn ot ev^nv cui'-e into wittch 
it ut alljntiudcs Its it. To the'^c «^ert tie- 
men, I/hor>iy, }et exphOdly, stated my 
\ie\s witli regard to ilie duties which 
would imjiose ihem^'chi's upon a mem** 
ber of u lefouued Patl ament, and also 
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DONE, or, at any rate, attempted to be 
done, if I have a seat in the House of 
Commons in the reformed Parliament. 
And, now, having given the history of 
these lectures, I shall.hcre insert a report 
of the first of them. 


MANCHESTER LECTURES. 

LECTURE I. 

2fitb December, 1831. 
Gentlemp.n of Manchester, 

I AM here for the purpose of main- 
taining, in the presence and hearing of 
the inhabitants of the most intelligent 
town in the kingdom, those propositions 
which I some time ag.) put forth in an 
address to the reformers of tJiis town 
who had sent to me an expression of 
their intention to put me in nomination 
as a member of Parliament, whenever 
the Reform Bill should give them the 
power of choosing one. Upon an occa- 
sion of so much importance to the 
country, as well as to myself, I thought 
it necessary to state, in the most dLsiincl 
manner, the terms upon which I would 
• undertake the honourable, yet arduous 
task which had been tendered to me. 
These, terms I stated in thirteen propo- 
sitions, to which I now add anotlier, 
making fourteen pro|)ositions , and I 
am now here to submit to you, wjth the 
greatest respect and deference, that 
statement of facts and those arguments 
which occurred to my mind when 1 
put forth the propositions ; and which, 
when submitted to you, will, 1 trust, 
convince you of the rea.sonableness, the 
justice, the necessity, and the practica- 
bility of the measures propounded in 
those propositions ; which, with your 
permission, I will now read to you. 

1. To put an end to all pensions, sine- 
- cures, grants, allowances, half-pay, 

and all other emoluments now paid 
out of the taxes, except for such 
public services as, upon a very 
scrupulous Examination, shall be 
found fully to merit them ; and to 
reduce all salaries to the American 
standard. 

2, To discharge the standing army, ex- 

cept such part of the ordnance and 


artillery as may be necessary to 
maintain the arsenals at the sea- 
ports in a state of readiness for 
war ; and to abolish the military 
academies, and dispose of all bar- 
racks and other property now ap- 
plied to military uses. 

3. To make the counties, each according 

to its whole number of members of 
parliament, maintain and equip a 
body of militia, horse as well as 
foot .and artillery, at the county 
expense, and to have these bodies, 
as they are in America, mustered 
ac stated periods ; so that at any 
time, a hundred c:«^^usand efiicient 
men may be ready to come into the 
held, if the defence of the kingdom 
require it. 

4. To abolish tithes of every descrip- 

tion j to leave to the clergy the 
churches, the church-yards, the 
parsonage houses, and the ancient 
glebes } and, for the rest, leave 
them to the voluntary contributions 
of the people. 

5. To take all the rest of the property, 

• commonly called chu 5 ch-})roperty j 

all the houses, lands, manors, tolls, 
rents, and real property of every 
kind, now possessed by bishops, 
chapters, or other ecclesiastical bo- 
dies, and all the misapplied pro- 
perty of corporate bodies of every 
sort ; and also all the [)ropcrty called 
crown-lands, or crown-estates, in- 
cluding that of the Duchies of (Corn- 
wall and Lancaster 5 and sell them 
all, and apply the proceeds to the 
discharge of the Debt which the 
late parliaments contracted with 
the fundholders. 

>. To cease, during the first six.month.s 
after June, 188^, to pay interest on 
a fourth part of the debt j second 
six months, to cease to pay interest 
on another fourth ; and so on for 
the other two fourths 5 so that no 
more interest, or any part of the 
debt, would be paid after the end 
of two years. 

^ To divide the proceeds of all the pro- 
perty mentioned in paragraplb No. 
5, and also in paragraph No. * 2 , in 
due proportion, on principles of 
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equity^ amongst the owners of what 
is called stock, or, in other words, 
the fundholders, or persons who 
lent their money to those who bor- 
rowed it in virtue of acts of the late 
parliaments, and to give to the 
fundholders, out of the taxes, no- 
thing beyond these proceeds. 

S. To make an equitable adjustment 
with respect to the pecuniary con- 
tracts between man and man, and 
thereby rectify, as far as practicable, 
the wrongs and ruin indicted on 
thousands upon thousands of vir- 
tuous families by the arbitrary 
changes made by acts of the late 
parliaments, in the value of the 
money of the country. 

9. To abolish all internal taxes (except 

on the land), whether direct or in- 
direct, including stamp-taxes of 
every description ; and to impose 
such a postage-charge for letters 
as to defray the real expenses of an 
economical and yet efficient post- 
office establishment, and no more ^ 
so that the postage would be merely 
a payment for the conveyance of 
letters, and not a tax. 

10. To lay just as much custom-house 
duty on importations as shall be 
found conducive to the bcnclit of 
the navigation, commerce, and 
manufactures of the kingdom, 
viewed as a whole, and not to lay 
on one penny more. 

11. To make effectual provision, in 
every department, for the main- 
tenance of a powerful navy ; to 
give such pay and such an allot- 
ment of prize-money to the seaman 
as to render impressment wholly 
unnecessary ; to abolish the odious 
innovation of naval academies, and 
re-open the door of piomotioii to 
skill and valour, whether found in 
tlie heirs of nobles, or in the sons 
of the loom or of the plough ; to 
abolish all military Orders, and to 
place* the navy next in honour to 
•the throne itself. 

12. To make legal, o,' fixed, and a 
generous allowance to the King, 
and, through him, to all the 
branches and members of his fa- 


mily ; to leave to him the un- 
shackled freedom of appointing all 
his servants, whether of his house- 
hold or of his public ministry ; to 
leave to him the full control over 
his palaces, gardens, and parks, as 
land-owners have over their estates ; 
to take care that he be not worried 
with intrigues to purloin from him 
that which the people give him for 
his own enjoyment ; so that he may 
be, in all respects, what the Chief 
of a free people ought to be, his 
name held in the highest honour, 
and his person held sacred, as the 
great guardian of the people’s 
rights. 

13. To make an accurate valuation of 
all the houses, lands, mines, and 
other real property, in each county 
in the whole kingdom ^ to impose 
a tax upon that property, to be paid 
cpiarterly, and in every county on 
the same day, and in such manner 
as to cost in the collection, or, 
rather, payment, not more than 
four hundred pounds a year in any 
one county ; to make the rate and 
amount of this tax vary with the 
wants of the state, always taking 
care to be amply provided with 
means in case of war, when war 
shall be demanded by the safety, 
the interest, or the honour of the 
kingdom. 

14. To cause the Protestant Hier- 
AKciiv to be legally repealed and 
abolished in Ireland ; and to cause 
the Parliament of the whole king- 
dom to hold its sessions, and the 
King to hold his Court ix Ireland 
once in every three years j and to 
cause the same to take place in the 
city of York once in every three 
years, and also in the city of Salis- 
bury, once in every three years. 

1 am well aware, gentlemen, that, 
upon hearing these propositions read, 
many will be disposed to exclaim “What 
a visionary this man must be ! ” I am 
well aware of this : but, it is a great 
change which we want : something very 
great must be done •, and, as to the pro- 
positions being visionary, are they more 
visionary than the man would have been 
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deemed, who, thirty or forty years ago, 
should have predicted many things of 
'which we now beiiold the sail reality? 
The fourteenth proposition will, I dare 
say, apficar to many more visionary than 
all the rest ; but, let someone tlien, even 
that sensible Lord Althorp. who has re- 
cently been engaged in so dignitied a 
correspondence with certain persons in| 
this county, tell us WHAT can rk done, 
WITH Ireland, which, you will jiloasc 
to observe, is far too great to be treated 
as if it were insignificant ; and with re 
gard to whicli the Ministers know not 
what to do, any moie than 1 should be 
able to obey an order to take tiiis bouse | 
and fling it into th.e air. However, myj 
reasons for projioaing tliese nieahurcsj 
with respect to Ireland, I shall have 
hereafter fully to state. 

As to tlie propobiiioiis being visionary, 
if any person had, thirty years ago, pre- 
dicted that we should, in the year 18 ,; 1, 
see a haif-military police established in 
England ; dressed in uniform, and in 
numbers so great as to constitute a real 
army, formed into companies anti bat- 
talions, put under leaders witli military 
titles, marching rank and file: in short, 
if any one had told me, thirty years ago, 
that 1 should live to see a Bourbon ^e/^- 
darmeric establislied in Loudon, wdth a 
lieuU vant de police^ togetlier w ith all 
the rest of these things, for which, from 
jny childhood, I had been taught to hold 
the Bourbons in contempt and abhor- 
rence ; if any man had told me this in 
the year 1800 , 1 should have deemed 
him a visionary indeed 5 I should have 
turned from him as a person unworthy 
of attention. Yet, w'c have seen this 
horrid thing come to puss ; and we have 
seen a hundred English parishes bur- 
dened enormously for llie maintenance 
of this army j burdened much more 
than for the maintenance of the poor. If, 
only a very few years before the lute 
war, some one had (»redicted that there 
would be eslablishcfl in England a 
standing army of 100,000 mcMi ; nay, if 
some one had jjredicted during the last 
war, .\t the lime when Pitt was promis- 
ing us a peace tluit should give ns in- 
.demnity tor the past find security for the 
future, an<l calling upon us to make sa- 


crifices of all sorts, in order to ensure 
the attainment of these objects; if, at 
that time, some one had said, 'Mhe 
“ peace will bring you neither indem- 
nity nor security; you will have 10 
“ maintain a regular army of 100,000 
“ men, besides 10,000 Bourbon gen^ 
** dannerie*, you will have to maintain 
** what they will call a dead weight, 
which shall surpass, in expense annu- 
“ ally, the whole revenue of this happy 
‘‘ kingdom at the time when Ids pre- 
sent Majesty was born ; you will find 
'•'this, indeed, a very lively weiglit, 
“ though called a dead one, and liiui it 
“singularly prolilic; ilwiugh dead, it 
“ will breed exceedingly ; }ou will have 
“ to maintain the widows and the chil- 
“ (Iren of the men, and lest tlie burden 
“ shoulil cease, ai some time or other, 
“the old men will be allowed to sell 
“ their half-pay to young men, which 
“ these young men may repeat when 
“ they become old, and thus the burden 
“ will remain stuck upon your cliil- 
" dren^s children.'' 

If, I Say, anyone had foretold this at 
the time when Pitt was promising in- 
demnity for the past and security for the 
future, and was making this credulous 
nation believe that the monstrous sacri- 
fices which it was making during the 
war would lead to a peace that would 
enable every man to sit under his own 
vine and his own fig tree, without any 
one to make him afraid : if at that time 
any one liud told the nation that this 
standing army, this fjejtdarwerie and 
this dead-weight, would be the result of 
the war, he would have been prosecuted 
as a stirrer-up of sedition, or pitied as a 
maniac. Yet wc have seen these things, 
and See them yet ; we have found them 
to be no vision, but a cruel reality, under 
jw'Mcli we are writhing. If any one 
I had at that time foretold that tlie peace 
j establishment, military and naval, would 
cost the nation a great deal more an- 
nually tiian the annual cost of army and 
navy during the war with the revolted 
states of America, when England had 
not only to carry on a war againstthose 
states, but against France, Spain, and 
! Holland, at the same time ; if any one 
had foretold this at tliat time, he would 
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have been treated as a visionary; yet I church and state ; if, at that time, when 
such is the case, and the annual expense I a reformer could not move without a 
of army and navy, at the end of sixteen bayonet being presented at bis breiist, or 
years of peace, exceeds tliat of any year alialter beingshaken in Ijis face ; if, at that 
of war against the revolted states of time, the wise men of Gotham, being so 
America, including the war against the assembled as aforesaid, to express iheir 
three great countries before-mentioned; iiushakeii attachment to things as they 
a fact which, of itself, is more than suf- were, and their resolution to use all tJie 
ficient to convince any sensible man that means in tlieir power to put down and 
this system must be totally chcanged, annihilate lliose seditious men who were 
before any one can hope to icee real peace crying for P.vrliameniary Ucforni ; if 
and prosperity in England. some one had stepped into the Mansion- 

If, forty-five years ago, any one had house, and had just said, “My Lord 
told Mr. Ei.man, a very celebrated “ Mayor, it will be better not to issue 
farmer in Sussex, who gave evidence “ these declarations ; for, in just four- 
before a committee of the House of “ teen years from this day, these very 
Commons in 1S21, and who told that “ bankers and merchants of London, 
comiiiittec, that when he began business “ will meet in this very place, and will 
as a farmer, ever// man in the parisk send forth atldresscs to the King, in 
brewed his own beer, and drank it with “ which they will bully the Lords for 
his family by bis own tire-side ; and that * “ not consenting to a Rirliamentary Re- 
NOW (in 18^21) not one single man in “ form much more extensive than that 
that parish did it, exccjit a servant or two “which would satisfy tlie present re- 
of his own to whom he gave the malt “ formers I “ 'I'urn him out ! ” — 
as a present. If any one had, at the “ Knock him down! ” — “ lie’s a par- 
time when Mr. Elman began business as son!” — Something of this sort would 
a farmer, tolil liim, that before liis farm- have taken place to a cerUiinty ; the 
ing would be over, he would see the bankers and merchants of Condon, not 
people of his parish become so miserable I being remarkable for their forbearance, 
as bardly to know the taste of be T, and when tlicy possess power, and when 
to be compelled to drink water and cat tliek* adversary is feeble. Yet, we have 
potatoes, he would have turned from seen even this take place ; and, in that 
the prophet with disgust : visionary very Mansion-house, we have heard 
would have been an apj)ellation much speeches against the Lords, and ]):irticu- 
too mild to be applied to such a person, larly against the Bishops, more inllain- 
yet this horrid state of things has come matory than any-wiiere else, 
to pass ; and this state of things we 'riierefore, geiitleimin, 1 am not to be 
must cliange, or else Parliamentary Rc- deterred by the imputaiion of visionary 
form will be a mockery ami a delusion. ' as apfdied to me on account of tlH)se 
One more instance, not going so far propositions, which I shall snlfer still lo 
back. If, ill the memorable year 1817, called visionary it any one choose ,so 
when the bankers and merchants of to call them, but 1 ivn perfectly satis- 
London, with their surprisingly wise hed that the measures wliicli they de- 
Lord Mayor at their head, were assem- scribe must be adopted, or that the re- 
bled in what they call liicir Mansion- form wliich is talked of will be a con- 
house, to address the Kiinr, and petition temptible delusion. A great many pco- 
ihe l^arllament, in aj>probalion of the pie mistake the Reform Bill for reform 
Power of Imprisonment Ril*"'., and the itself ; and a very great mistake it is. 
.Dungeon Bill, and tlie (Jagging Rill, as The Reform Rill furnisiics the means of 
being means absolutely necessary to put! making* the reform. A reform means a 
down thosc'turbulent men, who, \uu\K:c\ chatti/t) Jor ihc hrtter-y and, in this ease, 
pretence of seeking reform of Parlia- tlie cliamie must be very great, to be of 
mcnt, were, in fact, seeking to aeconi- any use at all. A great luany peoiil^,- 
plish the treasonai)le design of over- seem to imagine, or, at lea -si, tliey aj 
throwing our liaiipy cousfitiitiori in jus if they imagined, that th 
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sound of reform \voul(l be sufficient, 
without any proceedings to produce a 
change in the state of the country. The 
Ministers themselves appear to be 
amongst these persons 5 for you never 
hear from their lips any-thing seeming 
to indicate that they look upon it as ne- 
cessary that some great change should 
take place in the manner of managing 
the affairs of the country. Yet, if some! 
great change do not take place, in this j 
respect, I am perfectly convinced that 
the passing of the Reform Bill would 
lead to disappointment and discontent, 
such as must plunge the country into 
utter confusion. Does any one believe 
that the mere sound of the word Reform 
will quiet the country ? That, when i 
the trader, who fuels the work of ruin ' 
Still proceeding, is told, in order to pacify • 
him, not to complain now, for tliat we| 
have got reform : does any one think, 
that that will make h m submit to his 
ruin without further complaint r V\ lien 
the hungry and angry half-starved la- 
bourers com|)lain of their sufferings, and 
are ready to break out intoaclsof violence 
will they be quieted by telling them, 
that they must not complain now, for 
that we have got reform •, will tliey, at 
the sound of that word, cease to har-j 
hour * vindictive thoughts relative toj 
those whom they deem their opjiressors? 
Oh, no ! the reform must be something 
more than a bill, something more than 
a bit of printed paper 3 it must, to be 
productive of harmony, cause some- 
thing to be done to better the slate of 
the people; and, in order to do this, it 
must produce, and quickly too, not only 
a change in the management of the af- 
Ikirs of the country, but a very great 
thange. When a man is brought by 
his extravagance to the verge of insol- 
vency 5 wheOf having been puffed up by 
JPiitU paper, »nd pulled down by Peel's 
MI2, he sees bankruptcy staring him in 
the face, it is not savings in the articles 
of salt and pepjier that will rescue him 
from his embarrassments. Oh, no ! the 
turtle, the wine, the cmch, the horses, 
the footmen and groiunsand lady’s maids 
must go, and even the houwe, the fine 
Jl^se itself, and the pianos and the inu- 
* ii^niasters, must all disappear. The 


word economy will not keep such a man 
out of the Gazette, it must be real 
economy : there must be 20/. a year 
given for a house to live in instead of a* 
thousand; otherwise the word economy 
is a delusion. 

Such is our case now. If the Reform 
BUI be to leave the system of sway 
that which it now' is 3 if the safne sort 
of management of our affairs be to go- 
on after that bill shall have passed, as 
is going on now' 3 and really, to judge 
from the Language of tlie Ministers, one 
would say that theg contemplate no 
change; if the tithes and taxes be still 
to remain sucli as they are ; if a 
Bourbon gendarmerie be still to dog our 
steps, and stop us when they like at any 
hour of the day and night ; if the Eng- 
lishmen, who do all the work, be still 
doomed to live on potatoes and water, 
while those who take from them the 
fruit of their labour, are living on all the 
choice products of t)ieearth3 if Eng- 
lishmen and women be still harnessed 
and made to draw like beasts of bur- 
I den ; ifa reformed Barliament cannot find 
the means of protecting the dead bodies 
of the working poor, while such ample 
means are found for protecting the t»ead 
body of a hare, a pheasant, or a prW- 
ridge ; then, indeed, the l)ishoj)s O'd 
right in opposing the Reform Bilf3 
for a greater delusion, a greater fraud, 
never was attempted to be practised on 
any part of mankind. Let me stop 
here, gentlemen, to request your parti- 
cular attention to this matter relating to 
the want of law to protect the dead-bo- 
dies of the working-people. You all 
know, or, at least, every Englishman 
ought to know, that for an unqualified 
person to have in his possession, the 
body of a hare, pheasant, or partridge, 
W'as a few months back, a crime, pu- 
nishable by fine or im])risoniiient 3 that 
to have in his possession wires, or other 
implements, for taking any of these 
wild ariirnais, is still a crime, punishable 
in the same manner 3 that, to be out in 
the night in pursuit of, and sacking after, 
tlic bodies of cither of these wild ani- 
mals, and carrying with him the imple- 
ments wherewith to take or kill them, is 
still a crime, punishable with transport^ 
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Biion for seven years^ and this punish- 
ment may be indicted, too, and has 
been, and is, frequently inflicted without 
the sanction of a. judges and at the sole 
discretion and pleasure of the justices in 
quarter-sessions, who, as you well know, 
are the game-preservers themselves. 
Yet those who could, and so recently, 
too, pass over this last-mentioned law, 
and those new and “ liberal members 
who have been able to sit quietly, and 
say not a word about this law for trans- 
porting men for making free with thfe 
bodies of wild animals, which, accord- 
ing to Ulackstone, are the property of 
no man, and which belong in common 
to all men ; those wlio could make and 
so vigilantly enforce this law, cannot, 
for tlie lives and souls of them, lirid out ! 
the means of passing a law to protect j 
the bodies, alive or dead^ of tlie work- 
ing-people 3 other than that of making 
it lawful to sell their bodies when dead, 
to be cut up and cast away like the bo- 
dies of murderers or traitors. 

Gentlemen, from every-tliing that f 
have ever heard liere in the Nortli, and 
particoilarly in this town, I believe, that 
if the horrible bill to which 1 have just 
alliuied liad become a law, that law 
would have never been acted u[>oij by 
th parochial jiuthoritics of iManchester. 

I nope that the same would generally 
have been the case 5 but 1 have no 
scruple to say, that an attempt to en- 
force the law in any of the agricultural 
counties would have produceil open and 
desperate rebellion. Judge you, gen- 
tlemen, of the feelings of the country 
people on this subject, when 1 tell you 
that there are clubs in the country pa- 
rishes in Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Hamp- 
shire, and, I suppose, in all the southern 
counties, which clubs are for the purpose 
of forming a fund for defraying the ex- 
pense of watching the graves oj the rela^ 
tions of the members of the club, if any of 
them should die, or the graves of the 
members themselves if they should die ! 
How honourable to the feelings of the 
working people, and how disgraceful to 
the Parliament is this fact ! Judge you, 
gentlemen, what would have been the 
consequences of an attempt to enforce 
amongst such a people the atrocious bill 


j for selling their bodies to be cut up like 
those of the most heinous malefactors ! 

• A labouring man, James Ives, who 
worked constantly for me some time 
ago, came to me, with tears in his eyes, 
to get 12s. in advance of his wages, to 
pay (that b^ ing the price) for watching 
the grave of his daughter, who was just 
then about to be buried ! Why, gen- 
tlemen, what government-protection 
could this man discover ? What had 
this man to make him willing to be obe- 
dient to the laws ? Great care is taken of 
the property of the rich ; the law hunts it 
with inflexible eagerness go whitlier it 
may j here the law has grown harder and 
harder, till it has made the receiving of 
stolen goods ajelonions offence, punish- 
able with transportation. But those 
who passed and have enforced so rigidly 
this liivv, have not been able to find out 
anv means wliatcver to punish the RE- 
CEIVERS OF STOLEN BODIES; 
though tliey MUST of necessity KNOW 
them to have been stolen, if not mur- 
dered as well as stolen! Common jus- 
tice, even natural justice, would make it 
felony J punishable with death, in any one 
to have in his possession a dead hotly, or 
a part of a dead body, unless able to 
produce proof that he-obtained it in ron- 
sec|ucnce of a sentence of a court of jus^ 
tice, or in virtue of the lad will of the 
party. 

This is wliat the people have a right 
to demand from the Parliament. For 
the vvant of it, even the horrid murders 
recently come to light in London, arc 
manifestly to be ascribed ^ juul, if the 
working people find no better protec- 
tion from a reformed Parliament ; if 
such Parliament still show that it values 
the dead body of a hare above that of 
the dead body of the working man, his 
wife, or his child 3 if th:s be the case, 
far better would it have been never to 
have brought in the bill. If J^ishmen 
be still to be treated as they have been ; 
if they, whenever the Government 
pleases, be to be shut up in their houses 
from sun-set to sun -rise, on pain of 
transportation for seven years if absent 
for more than fifteen minutes and if 
that punishment be still to be inflicted 
without jttc/sfc or jury, at the sole dia- 
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cretion of two justices of the peace and fore wish to see no^ change in the form 
a barrister^ all appointed by^ and re- of the government 5 and while I express 
moveable at, the [ileasure of Govern- a wish to see it made u cheap govern- 
ment ; if these things be to remain ; ment, and express my determination to 
and if the bloody tithe bailies be still to j have nothing to do with its affairs, on- 
disfigure Ireland and till the world less 1 see a fair prospect to give effect to 
with wonder and with horror ^ if, in that wish, I am clearly of opinion, and, 
short, the reform of Parliament, be still indeed, 1 know the fact, that it can be 
to provide heaps of luxuries for the idle rendered, without injustice to anybody, 
tens of thousands, and to leave the la- even a cheaper government than that of- 
bouring millions in misery, then tee the United States of America. But, to 
ucant no reform \ (hen to talk of reform arrive at this end, 1 can see nothing 
is to insult the suffering people. short of the adoption, the hearty and 

But, gentlemen, if tee do want a re- cheerful adoption, of tlie fourteen pro- 
form, we want a real one, and not a positions which yon have had the in- 
prctencled one. a yr eat change clulgence to permit me to lay before 

for the betters not merely a change, yon. 

but a great change. The projiositions j I am sorry to say that I do not disco- 
which 1 have been j)ormittccl to read to . ver in any of tlic acts of the present 
you, have been said to aim at the de- Ministers, any disposition, nor even any 
atruction of the institutions of the conn- thought, to make that great change of 
iry\ I shall, in the future jjropoped vvliich I have been speaking. I say not 
lectures, prove clearly that they aim this in hostility to them. I have not 
not only not at the destruction, but not j the smallest desire to see them removed 
at the impairing, of any one institution : from their places, or to see them fall 
of the country, properly so called, un- j into discredit with the nation. If I 
less to take money away from tlie in- 1 could have my wish, my Loud Gkev 
dustrious and to give it to the idle be { would remain in olFicc until he had ac- 
an inslilnliou of the country.'* We j eomplisiicd all the good which would 
want no change in the form of the go- j arise from the' adoption of thcise propo- 
vernmtntj we want, indeed, to make | sitions. Nothing would please me bet- 
this same government a gi'ot dra/ 1 tor than to see this lake place. But at 
than ii is ; and, l)y so d j.ng, we j the same time, it is my duty to state 
take the only sure course of jireserving 1 to you, tliat I have not been aide to dis- 
at 3 for it is utterly impossible that the c'o\cr, cither in tlie words or the acts of 
millions can love it, while it is so very his lordship, any thing that encourages 
costly as it now is. IVc have, or at me to hope that he has any intentions 
least, 1 have, no quarrel with the form at all of making so giavit a cliange as 
of government. 1 know that our coun- that which I liold to be absolutely ne- 
try has been the greatest, the most re- cessary. 

Tiowned, and the happiest in tlie world, He who undertakes the great task 
under this form of government 3 I know which is now imposed upo||} the man 
that all its famous institutions have who would set the affairs of this great 
risen up, and that it was the cradle of kingdom to rights, must be prepared for 
real liberty, while there were a king, e:; »riions such as scarcely ever before 
lords, and commons: 1 know that it is were imposed upon any man. The thing, 
not rc|)ubliciin government alone that to be done well, and to make this reform 
can be cheap government; for I know really satisfactory to tlie nation, must 
that England knew nothing of an inter- be set about in riglit earnest; must be 
ual tax for century after century, while begun, as men begin to plough a field, 
it still had this same kingly govoi nmciu 3 or"to weave- a piece of cloth, and be 
to which [/ wight have added] that the pursucdoufrouuhebcgimiinglotbeciul, 
first lime that it was cursed with an witliout relaxation, and wMh a rcsolu- 
cxcjse-tax, was 'during the short period tion to finish the work in the manner in 
that it was called a republic. I there- which it has been begun. WJiat, then, 
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is the sort of men, to whom the people, 
who will now enjoy the right of voting, 
and especially in those great hivea in 
the north ; what is the sort of men 
whom they ought to choose to encoun- 
ter this arduous undertaking? First, 
they should be stored with a great and 
perfect knowledge* relative to the whole 
of the affairs of the nath)n. Next, they 
should possess the talent sufficient to 
enable them to state with clearness, and 
to argue conclusively, and to the pro- 
ducing of conviction, the matters, which 
they have the disposition to impress 
upon the minds of others. Next, they 
should possess resolution to speak what 
they think, in spite of every effort to 
damp or overawe tliem. l\3sse-sing 
all these endowments, however, still 
there would be wanting tluit prime 
quality of all j steadiness of pur|>ose, 
and indefiiiigable industry, without 
which not all the virtues, and all the 
genius in the world, could do any- 
thing effectual, in tlic renovating a 
country, corroded with abuses of all 
sorts, embarrassed and entangled as the 
affairs of this country, and the country 
itself, now are. Even endowed with all 
these qualities, with perfect disinter- 
estedness, with zeal, with devotion to 
country, all into the bargain, there 
would still be wanting a mind, not to 
be made to swerve from its point for 
one single moment by the blandisk- 
inents of a court, or the still more dan- 
gerous blandishments of the aristocracy. 

Whether I have been drawing my 
own picture, and thereby saying indi- 
rectly that I am the man to be chosen 
for this great town of Manchester, 
whose bounden duty it is to set an ex- 
ample to ail the other towns in the 
north ; whether I have been doifig this 
or not, 1 must leave for you your.selves 
to decide ; but, lest you should come 
to a conclusion in the affirmative, it is 
necessary that I should now address 
myself to you more particularly upon 
Ihe personal interest that I take in this 
affair as connected with the town of 
Manchester. Gentlemen, if I were ca- 
pable of affectation, I could not carry it 
to the point of saying, that it is a matter 
of indifference with me, whether 1 be 


chosen to serve in Parliament or not* 
by this great town« I should, indeed* 
be an insensible clod, did no desire ex- 
ist in my mind to have the great glory 
of being the representative of that 
town, the name of which is, throughout 
the whole world, synonimous with ex- 
cellence in ingenuity and industry. But* 
justice to myself calls upon me to say* 
that 1 am not here for the low purpose 
of CANVASSING for a seat in Parliament. 
It has, for years, been my resolution* 
never to ask a man for his vote upon 
any occasion, a resolution from which 
nothiiig sliall ever make me depart. 

My sentinuMits with regard to this 
matter have been put in print, and the 
promulgation of them in that manner 
did not take place until 1 thought it was 
necessary to the public good, and until* 
indeed, it was called for by the circum- 
staiiecs which I am now about to state. 
The PHOPosrrioNs which I have read to 
you ha(i been puhlislied some time be- 
fore that discussion in the House of 
Lords on the late Reform Bill, which 
ended in the rejection of that bill. 
During that discussion four of the Lords* 
Falmouth, Wynford (old Serjeant 
Best), Caknarvon, and Lyndiiurst, al- 
luded to the propositions, expressing, at 
the same time, their great alarm lest the 
ten-pound suffrage, as it stood in that 
bill,should lead to so disastroiis’an occur- 
rence as that of putting me into Parlia- 
ment. The great Jilarm of their Lord- 
ships made them less delicate and re- 
served upon this occasion than upon 
former occasions, it having, for a great 
many years, been their practice, in 
speaking of opinions or of matters con- 
nected with me, to content themselves 
with distant allusion, abstaining with all 
pr}ssible dignity from mentioning the 
name.. Now, however, this reserve wtis 
thrown aside : Cobbett and Manchester 
were too much for dignity to endure in 
silence ; and out came the names tum- 
bling together. With regard to Fal- 
Mt)UTH and Wynford, my dignity would 
certainly have prevented me from be- 
stowing a moment's thought on what 
they said^ and with regard to Carnar- 
von, he being a HERBERT, could, I 
well knew* fronn niy long familiarity 
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yulih the name, have but one single point they now receive out of those taxes. 
in vieWf a HKanisaT always slicking to “ They saw, for instance, that the ten- 
that point, as a needle to the pole. But pound suffnige would, if 1 chose it, 
my Lord Lyndhuiist was another sort ‘'put me into Parliament, where they 
of man; to what he said I paid great "well know that I never would be. 


attention, having great respect as well “ without making the most strenuous 
for his talents as for his character, and i “ efl'orts to cause (his object tobeac- 
always remembering his wise and good " complished. I am fully warranted in 
conduct while he was Attorxey-Gb- “ believing that the certainty, or nearly 
NERAL. But nothing said by Lord " the certainty, that the ten-pound sut- 
Lyndiiurst tended to convince any im- “ frage would put mo into Parliament, 
partial man that Mr. CouBErT ought ims one of the vf^nsons for their reject^ 
not to be elected for Manchester, while “ inf/ the bill. I am fully warranted in 
it had a very strong tendency the con- ‘ believing Lhi-. because, while almost 
trary way. ' every one of then) who spoke against 

However, “ Corbett and Manches- the bill m.ule alliisim^ to me and to 
TER ’* having been made one of the great j " Manchester, no less than four of tliem 
arguments against the Uefonn Bill, it j “ named me and that town, and cited 
became me to be more explicit than 1 llie intention ot that town to choose 


had theretofore been, with regard to my I 
own desires and inv own views relative 


" me, an instance of the cereal danger 
“ to be apprehended from the ten-pound 


to a seat in the reformed Parliament. “ suTrage in gre.it towns; and, my 
Therefore, in a published letter, addressed " lionl, I would not take my oath that 


to my Lord Grey, soon after the rejection 
of the Reform Bill, I, in the frankest 


' it van not i\ibhvJt and Manchester 
that von ci nerd ?/'crr cultvague Lord 


manner, and with the most jierfect sin- “ IbioniiA.M, of the piopricly of being 


cerity, fully stated to his Lordsliip, and, “ ‘ rvndtf to le-cnnsKler' his opinions 
through him, tf) the nation in genernl, | ‘'relative to tliat part ot the bill ! 
and to the people of this gnjat town in “To be plain, I do verily believe, 
particular, those desires and thc'.se views, “that dobhelt and Munvliesivr had 
And, gentlemen, as this paper was “ great weiglit in the rejection of the 
written after the matiirest deliberation ; “ bill, and also great weiglit witli most 
and as it is my determination to abide “of your colleagues, if not,with your 


by every sentence contained in it, 1 will, 
.with your permission, now take the li- 


Lonl^hij), ill forming that design, 
which 1 believe to luive been enter- 


berty of rciiding it to you, begging yon “ tained, if it be in^t still entertained, to 
to be pleased to consider it as addressed “ alter the bill in this respect, and to 
to yourselves, and to receive it as ten- “ raise the sullrage and thereby diminish 
dered to you with the greatest respect. “ ihc numlier of voters in the great 
“ But, my Lord, the peers who op- “ towns ; and 1 further believe, that this 
pose tlie bill seem to have thought of j “ is the conviction of every well- inform- 
nothing but the present moment. They “ ed man in the whole kingdom, 
saw, as I saw, that the members com- “ »Such a thing as tliis never before 
ing from the great towns, and chosen “ disgraced any body of rulers U])on the 
" by the working people, would never “ face of the earth ! What a surprising 
sufier that working people to be borne thing that a man, literally bred up at 
down to the earth as they now are ; “the plough tail; never having been 
and they clearly saw that there was “ put to a school ; never having had a 
no possible way of relieving the work- “patron of any de.seription j having 
ing people, other than that of taking “ had to work all his life like a horse, 
“ off the taxes to a very great extent 3 “ to maintain and breed up'd numerous 
and they knew that this could not be '‘ family ; having had no one cohtin- 
done without beginning by taking '' gency that has favoured his progress 
from them and their families and de- “in life; having had no one earthly 
pendent|^, enormous sums which ‘ resource out of himself ; never having 
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written a line to catch the thoughtless, that he had lost, and therefore could 
“ or to flatter any description of persons, | not read them to the House, and 
high or low ; having preferred living which I will subjoin to this letter, that 
** on a crust to riches and ease obtained i “ the late Serjeant may have them 
“ by any of those means by which lite- | another time ; I know, my Lord, that 
** rary men usually obtain wealth and | these thirteen propositions must be 
^ exalLalion ; what a surprising thing “ adopted to the very letter, or that the 
“ that such a man, leading such a life, “discontent after the reform will be 
“ should become so forrnirlable to two “ even greater than it is at this moment. 
“ great parties, dividing between them “ And am I, of all men in the world, so 
“ the whole of tlie powers of the Go- “ stupid fis not to perceive the great 
“ vernment of the greatest and richest “ difliculties attending that adoption I 
“ country in the world, as to make “ Am I so short-sighted as not to fore- 
“ those two parties (waging eternal “ see the turmoil which will arise in 
“strife as to every-thing else) unite “consequence? Do I know sio little 
like children from the same mother. “ of mankind as not to be aware, that 
“ in efforts of every dcsciiption, to keep “ lie who inflicts present evil on a com- 
“ that man down ! Vet, surprising as “ parative few, is sure to find but weak 
“ it is, it is not less true than it is “ apologists in the many, on whom he 
surprising. Before the Reform Bill “ is bestowing future and permanent 
“ wfis brought iii, and when we were “ good ? Do I not know, that re- 
ail on the tijitoe of expectation, 1 “ proaches Follow the knife of the sur- 
said to a friend, who was sitting “ geon, though it be necessary to the 
talking with me on the subject, “ saving of life ? Can 1 beb.old in [)ros- 
“ ^ What sort of reform do you think “ pect, as I do, as clearly as 1 behold 
“ ‘ they mean to irive us ? ’ II is answer “the paper on wliicli 1 am writing, 
was: ‘ 1 think they wdll give just as “ swarms of clamorous pensioners, si- 
“ ‘ much as will enable tliem to keep “ nccure people, retired-allowance peo- 
“ ‘ you out of Rarliamcnt.' I told him “pic, discarded commissioners, dead- 
that I made no doubt, tliat that would !“ weight people, by thousands upon 
“ be the wish j but that if they gave so “ thousands, growling fundholders, and 
“ little as that, they would soon become | “ dependents of all these, swarming like 
more o(|if[)us than their predecessors j “ locusts upon the banks of the Nile, 
“ and that they could not very well ex- “ and all directing a goodsliare, at least, 
** elude me byname^ as tliev had very “oflhe-ir reproaches towards me : can 
“ nearly done in the SIX ACTS, two of “ 1 behold all this, and behold, at the 
“ which might as well have had the “same time, the delivered, the freed, 
“ namc ’^ for every man in t!ic kingdom “ the benefited, the liappy nation, Icav- 
“ saw that the Acts were inteiuled solely “ ing me to bear tiie rcproaclies as w'ell 
for the man. “ as I can : can I behold all this, and, 

“ What adds to the curiosity of the “ still possessing my senses, embark in 
“ thing is, that I never have wished to “ the perilous concern as on a party of 
“ possess any public power of any sort, “ pleasure ? Ctin I, who have lived all 
except that of being in Parliament, “ my life as free as a bird in the woods } 
“and that wish arose from a desire to “ who have never been thwarted in my 
assist in effecting a Parliamentary Re- “ will by any-body, and who have never 
“form. I cannot but know the prodi- “ had on my shoulders responsibility to 
“ gious dilliculties that must surround “ any living soul ; who value not wealth; 
“ a man who shall now undertake to “ who cannot gain a particle of fame j 
“assist in putting the affairs of this “whodespisciheverythoughtofpos*- 
“ great and* troubled country to. right.H. “ sessing what are called honours and 
“ I know vvell that uiy thirteen proposi- “ dignities, and w'ho would not pass one 
“ which Lord Wynfobi) (I think “evening amongst the guttlers and 
“ they call him), who .\vas once the “ gossippers and spitters and belchers 
“ renotened Sbhjbant Bkst, lamented “ of the boazing-ken of Beilaoiy, even 
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on condition of tliereby adding five j ** the people would again choose such 
years to ttie fength of iriy life ; men. 1 would not consent to be the 
can I, for my own sake, sigh after a ropresentative ot any body of persons 
“ seat in the Parliament ? “ who would not pledge themselves 

“ Yet, what a fuss, what a contriving, “ most solemnly to support me in my 
what a plotting, to keep me out of endeavours to accomplish all this, 
hole of candle-light confusion, to sit “ And, further, 1 vvoiiid accept of the 
in which, more than one session by “ post only on the condition that I 
candle-light, would demand a motive ‘‘ should be at liberty to vacate it if 1 
much stronger than 1 can at this mo- “ cIkhc, at the end of one session, if the 
nicnt conceive ! What an intriguing, “Parliament continued the shameful 
what a jdolting, what a pr4isecuting, “ practice of sitting by ca n die- ! If/ lit y and 
by both the parties; and what terrible “ under the same roof where there are 
“ calcimities to this our country ! And, “ an eating-house anti a boozing-place. 
** at once horrible and ludicrous as is “ 1 will never sit, for any length of time, 
** the thought, I verily believe that, at “amongst ‘legislators,’ who ni'^p in 
“ last, both parties would prefer a (jouiij one al ter another, or half a score at a 
“ upon tiui rocka to the seeing of me in •“ time, belching, and picking their teeth, 
that Parliament, in whic'n I do not: “In such a scene, how can attention 
want to be, hut to go into whicli I “ and reliection exist? From such a 
will never deelnuty if any body ofl“ scene sober thought is excluded by 
“ electors shall freely, and of their own “ the laws of nature. From the fumes 
aecord, choose me to be the represen- of port and sherry and grog and brown 
tative of their will; and in which “ stout and tobacco, from ti»e spattering 
•‘Parliament the nobility, if they had “of the fiying jian and the hissing of 
had common sense, would liave taken “ the gridiron, wisdom flees as men flee 
care to have me long and long ago, “ from a pestilence. To account for so 
seeing that, while I would not have “ great a country being brought to the 
suffered them to take one penny un- “ state in which this now is, after ages 
•^justly out of the pockets of thepeo- “ will only want to he informed that its 
pie, 1 would not have suffered flieiii to i “ legislators lounged away the morning 
be despoiled by loau-niongers am! 1“ in bed, and held their deliberations in 
•‘Jews 3 always having been convinced, I “ the night-time, under theisame roof 
••as I still am, that an aristocracy of with a guttling and guzzling house, 
•‘ and of privUegCy when kept “ and thar, on an average, a fourth, or a 
within due and constitutional hounds, *• third, of them were eating or drink- 
brings none of that oppression upon “ ing, nt the very moment that laws 
the working people which is always “ affecting the property, the liberty, the 
•‘brought upon them by a damned “ life of millions were under discussion. 
arutocracy of money. “ This is all that after-ages will want to 

“ Now, iny Lord Grey, [the propo- “ know about the causes tha?. produced 
Bitions were inserted just before this], “ a, state of things such as that which 
•‘ here, at any rate, there is nothing of “ now exists in Fugland. To a body of 
** an abstract nature ; nothing theoretic, “ men leading such lives and addicted 
•‘nothing dark, nothing* cover/. This “ to such m mners, no motive, not much 
•' is what 1 would do, if I could have “ more powerful than [ can have sin idea 
•• my will 5 and if I were a member of “ of, would induce me to belong any 
Parliament, and found that this, the “ longer than the time suflicieut to cn- 
whole of this, could not be obtained “ able me to a-^certain that no change 
by the Parliament, I would cpiit the “ in their manners wits to he reasonably 
•• concern as soon us I had ascertained 1“ expected. So tliat the renowned Old 
•• this to be the fact; as soon as I hadj“ Skr/uant need not be very uneasy 
•• ascertained that the people had chosen “ about the danger to be apprehended 
men not ready to do all this, or, at “ from my being in Puriiument. Those 
least, us soon as 1 had ascertained that j “ who have tlie power of choosing 
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“ members of Piirliiiment generally look 
“for a liltle coaxing; and none will 
‘‘ anybody ever get from me. It will 
“ be service For me to bestow, and not 
“ a favour for me to receive. 1 have, 
" with the rest of the people, an interest 
in the general happiness of the nation ; 
“ but I have none but a common inte- 
rest; and there is no moral obligation 
“ on me to submit, for the sake of the 
“ general good, to endure the breath of 
the belchers from Jlcllimys, who 
have, I am toid, even a ‘ smoking 
room , All this must be changed, or 
** there can be nogo ul arUe from ri‘form. 
“ At any rate, it skaU be changed, or I 
“ will have nothii^g to do with it for 
“ more than one session. So that, again 
“ i sav, Old Shhjkant IIkst may make 
himself pretty easy on occunnt of meJ' 
Such, gentlemen, were my senti- 
ments upon this important subject, and 
such they remain. 1 repeat that it 
would be great glory for me to be chosen 
a member for Manchester, but that tliat 
glory does not in my mind weigh as a 
single feather, when compared with the 
weight whicli it would give me in iny 
endeavours to effeet those objects which 
are described in the propositions which 
I have read to you this evening. Man- 
chester inci.ides, in its own name, in the 
opinions of the rest of the kingdom, 
not only all the industrious part of Lan- 
cashire, but extends itself into parts of 
other counties. Jt is the centre of them 
all. 'i'hc word Manchester nteans in- 
dastry, English industry, ingenuity, and 
opulence. To have my name go over 
the world cou[)led with that of Man- 
chester, would be great glory indeed ; 
and so great that the best efforts of the 
remainder of my life, even if successful, 
would be no more than enough to merit . 
.such reward, liut I most .solemnly de- | 
dare to yenj, gentlemen, tl\at great as ’ 
the honour would be, proud a.s 1 .should 
be of it, great as would be the triumph 
that it would give me over more nu- 
merous and inore malignant foes than I 
mail ever had before to encounter ; it . 
would not give me a thousandth part of I 
the satisfaction which 1 should derive' 
from the certainty thsit it would give! 
me much greater weight than 1 could j 


derive from being chosen for any other 
place in the kingdoih. Westminster^ 
with a vastly superior population, I con- 
sider a mere nothing compared to Man- 
chester: it is a mass of drones and 
wasps got to*rether, to swallow up the 
honey collected by the industrious bees : 
it is a heap of rabble, and of court 
sycophants : a swarm of loungers at 
’clubs and gaming-houses, collected to- 
j gether, as it were, for the express pur- 
! pose of devouring the fortunes of skilful 
! and industrious masters, and thceaiMings 
of tlieir work-people. 'J'he city of 
; Loxdox is, in ir.self, what it always vas, 
a place for the deposit of wealth, and 
for the reception and the circulating of 
goods ; its inhabitants, indeed, pretty 
well corrupted by the crapulous crowds 
wliich the taxes have drawn trigcther in 
its environs, and by the swarms of Jews 
that carry on their usurious traffic 
in its centre. The city of London, 
however, is a great commercial city, as 
it always was, and alwajs will be; but 
the West-end of the town, as they call 
it, is at once the great corrupter of the 
nation, and the great devourer of the 
fruit of its toils. Millions upon millions 
of the hard earnings of the people have 
been drawn thither lo be wasted on ob- 
jects of mere show, and thrown away, 
seatiered about vviili such profusion, and 
with such an abuse of all good taste, as 
to make it rational in me to believe th&t 
the squanderers have had no other object 
in view than that of wasting the sub- 
stance of the people, and that of collect** 
ing together swarms of the most d« - 
graded, and, at the same time, mo^t 
insolent and prostituted wretches that 
ever disgraced the human shape. Mr, 
Edmund Grundy, who lives at Bury, in 
this county, and who, being in London^ 
last spring, and having been to take a 
look at what is called the House of 
Commons, saw, during the sliort time 
that he was present in the gallery,. 
(>0,000/. of the public money voted to 
widen and ornament some street in 
Westminster, at which he was greatly 
astonished, seeing that, in Lancashire, 
the towns themselves, by local taxes or 
collections, paid for works of this sort 
carried on within sheir precincts. Mr. 
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Grundy and I, being compelled to work 
for that which we possess, had not leisure 
for the purpose^ tfr I could have taken 
him, in the course of half an hour, and 
shown him bow at least ten millions of 
the nation’s money had been wai^ted in a 
similar manner. And will these indus* 
trious towns send to a reformed Parlia- 
ment one single man who will not 
pledge himself most distinctly to put a 
stop to this prodigal waste of the people’s 
earnings ? If one single man be sent 
from any of these towns without such 
pledge, the people of that town will 
deserve never again to behold days of 
prosperity. 

Gentlemen, 1 have heard it said, that 
Manchester, being a commercial town, 
ought to choose none but commercial 
wen as its representatives in Parliament. 
If the Parliament were intended for no 
other purj)ose than that of ascertaining 
what would be best for Manchester, re- 
lative to the importation of cotton and 
silk, and the exportation of cotton and 
silk goods, and whut regulations would 
be best, relative to the use of iimchinery, 
of coals, aiul of engines ; if, in short, 
the Parliament were to he merely a 
chamber of commerce, then, men 
brought up and engaged in commerce 
all their lives might be the most proper 
to represent Manchester. But, UsS tht 
prosperity, as the well-being, of this 
great town, is, and always must he, com- 
pletely jnscpnrable from those of the 
nation at large ; and as it rc(|uires, in 
order to determine that which is best 
for the whole, a thorough knowledge of 
all those relationships which bind the 
interests of one part of tlie kingdom to 
that of all the rest; as laws will have 
to be passed, affecting every part of the 
people, from the lord in his mansion 
down to tlie labourer in his cottage, it 
docs appear to me that there is very 
little weight to he given to the opinion, 
which ]ioints out confmerciul men, as 
being tlie only men fit to represent 
great commercial towns. As far as my 
observation has gone, experience by no 
means speaks in favour of this opinion. 
In the city of London I have the honour 
to be represented by four commercial 
men j and I do not happen to know any I 


four other members of Parliament, with 
whose services 1 think the city of Lon- 
don could more conveniently dispense. 
However, against one thing I beseech 
the people of these towns to guard 
themselves, and that is, the choosingof 
men of such amiable facility as to be 
easily seduced from llieir duly by blan- 
disiiment. Many a man of perfect 
honesty, of perfectly good intentions, 
and of real public spirit into the bargain, 
has beep rendered a mere tool in the 
hands of the Ministry, or of the other 
party, by appeals well made to his vanity, 
lie means well, goes with a resolution to 
be firm, even anticipates the heartfelt ap- 
plause of his constituents as the reward of 
insfidelitYtc>histrust,get8 clapped down 
at dinner between an carl and a duke ; or, 
if his virtue be of an extremely stubborn 
kind, by the side of a lord’s daughter, 
or, if the wife be handsomer, by the side 
of the lady herself. In an inslant the 
lights dance before him ; his brain 
swims; he looks back to the town that 
has sent him, as a rich manufacturer 
looks back to the clogs which he wore 
when he was a boy ; away goes all bis 
resolution ; and, though be become not 
ail absolute rogue, he l)ecomes of no 
more use to his constituents than if he 
were a man cut out of wood. 

Once more, to speak of myself and of 
my views as to this matter, 1 repeat to 
you. Gentlemen, that, were 1 to consult 
my own private taste, my own private 
fcelmg:; anil pleasure, I should decline 
serving in Parliament e%en for this fa- 
mous town ; and 1 again most positively 
declare, tliat nothing shall induce me to 
sit for more than tvv(» sessions by candle- 
light, and that I will not pledge myself to 
sit by that li^ht for more tlian one session. 
It is impossible that an assembly keep- 
ing such hours, even if consisting of 
wise and upright men, should })roducc 
good works. As a strong instance in 
confirmation of this o))inion, suffer me 
to relate to you what took place iu the 
American Coxgmkss (when I was last 
in America) in conseciucnce of candle* 
light legulation, la 1817, the war had 
broken out between the Spanish Colo- 
nies in South America and the King of 
Spain ; and the United Slates had 
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an act, which they called an* act 
•of neutrnUty. This^ act had just been 
promulgated when I (fleeing from the 
dungeons that Sidmouth and Castle- 
Teagh had prepared for the reformers) 
arrived in Long Island. Upon hearing 
the complaints, relative to this act, of 
some of the Spanish revolters; I ri^ad it, 
and found, that, instead of its being an 
act neutrality^ it was an act of great 
partiality tigainst the Colonies, which I 
reprobated with great severity, espe- 
cially as it came from a country who 
boasted of that in depen denen which it 
had acquired, and so recently too, by re- 
volting against its own King. The pa- 
per, containing these just reproaches, 
was sent to he published, and was pub- 
lished, in the lieguter in England ; 
but, at the same time, it was /m6- 
lishedin New Yurk^ because 1 would not 
say any-thing of the Americans that I 
did not say to their fare. Now, observe, 
it had always been, and still was, the 
practice ot the (Congress to sit from nine 
o’clock in the morning to three in the 
afternoon. When the C’ongrcss mt!!, in 
November, 1 having written abrmt this 
act in the previous month of July, the 
very first subject that tliey took in hand 
was a rt'visio/i of this Act of Nenfralitg ; 
and a bill was bronglit in by Air. Clay 
to alter and amend that act; and this 
gentleman, in moving for leave to bring 
in the bill, said, tliat the House wouhl 
be aware that t)ie error had been pointed 
out by a celebrated Englishman then in 
the United .Stales, who might with pro- 
priety, perhaps, liave spoken of it in 
terms less harsh ; but that his censure 
of the act, however unnecessarily severe, 
form no ground for not at once cor- 
recting the error, and thereby doing jus- 
tice to the Spanish cidonies. The bill 
ivas brought in and quickly (Kissed ; but. 
Gentlemen, that which is worthy of vmir 
particular attention is this; that Mr. 
Clay stated, as an apology For the error, 
that the act was (lassed on the last day 
of the session, and, on account of the 
press of business, was passed at ten 
o'clock at flight I 

All the world knows, that the morn- 
ing is the time for all matters of impor- 
tance; that the mind is then serene, if it 


Isver be ; that it is then unclouded by 
heavy food and muddling drink ; that it 
is then, if ever, fit to be employed in 
the making of laws ; that is to say, in 
the performance of things affecting the 
happiness of millions. When a man 
undertakes a duty like this, those whom 
•he represents are entitled to his best 
hours. The (iresent hours were resorted 
to in order td accommodate lawyers, 
clerks in office, merchants, and bankers, 
who want the prime of the day for 
themselves and their own private affairs, 
and who give to their constituents only 
that part which they have to lounge 
away. All this must be changed, or the 
reform will bring no good to the nation ; 
and, as far as I am concerned, (ientle- 
men, it shntl be changed: for I will never 
sit, at .most, more than tw'o sessions 
amongst men who del)ate by candle- 
light, and who have it guttling and a 
guzzling place under the same roof that 
covers the scene of tb.eir discussious# 
This is my linn determination. If I 
quit my (deasant course of life, it shall 
he for the purpose of accomplishing 
some great good for my conniry. My 
career has been long, and always brilliant, 
and brilliant it sluill be to the last. 
On the first of January, t lie day after the 
close of these locturc-, I sluill have (»ub- 
lished a Register every week for thirty 
yenrsy with the exception of the six 
weeks that it took to carry me across 
the Atlantic (out of tlie reach of 8id- 
mouth) and the six weeks that it took 
to bring the first Register from Long 
Island to England. 1, last January, ex- 
fjressed ir.y intention to close this publi- 
cation at the end of 1832; being resolved^ 
that my light shall never go out ivvink- 
ling in the socket ; being resolved,' that 
tile last number shall want no part of 
the spirit that marked tlie first. Judge 
you, then. Gentlemen, whether I be a 
man to set any, even the smallest, value 
on a mere scat in Parliament ! Judge 
you, whether I be a man voluntarily, 
and with my eyes open, to sink quietly 
down into that insignificant thing called 
an honourable sitting be- 

side the gallant officer" or the “ worthy 
alderman" Judge you, whether I be 
made of vulgar stuff like this ! Oh, 
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no ! Gentlemen of Manchester, great 
though I should deem the glory of 
having my name associated and sent 
through the world, coupled with that of 
this renowned hive of industry^ not even | 
that would I accept of unaccompanied 
with the assurance of being able to per- 
form some great and memorable good 
for my country, and especially for its 
laborious millions ; and^ as I can have 
no such assurance^ as I can have no 
such hope, unless tiiose who choose 
me be refidy to pledge themselves to 
stand by and support me in my endea- 
vours to effect the pur))oscs that I have 
sofully and so frankly stated to you, onthat 
pledge being given or witliheld, will de- 
pend whether I shall have tliat gri««t 
honour, which is the only thing that 
could he a compenyation for the labours 
that the task would impose upon me. 


A PRETTY TRANSACTION. 
HOUSE or COMMONS, 

Dec. 1), 1H31. 

Mr. Alderman \’'enaiili:s asked 
whether the prosecution which had 
“ been instituted against a house in 
the silk trade, had baen continued 
or not ? 

The Attorxey-Oexkuat. said, th it 
his right hon. Friend, to whom it 
properly belonged to answer that 
** question, was nnt present, hut he 
thought he wight take vpo i httfiselj 
^^to give an answer to the hon. Gen- 
** tleman. The prosecution to which 
the hon. Member had alluded, was a 
prohecMlion for penalties for evading 
the payment of the ilntg on silk. 
There were others, but one alone was 
about to be brought to trial, when it 
‘‘ was compromised for a sum a/ ^i0,000/. 
** He believed that that siiiii was the 
“ largest the Government had ever rc- 
“ ceived from such a prosecution. 
There were goods to be taken back^ 
which might possibly amount to 
5 , 000 /. So that the offending parties 
would have to pay a sum of 15 , 000 /., 
which %cas hvfficient to make them 
suffer severely enough nut to repeat 
the offence. 


‘‘Mr. Alderman Vbnablks wished to 
“ put one more question, which he did 
“ fl/ ike request vf the silk trade yene^ 
“ rally, 'i hey wished to know for 
“ what particular reasons the compro- 
“ inise was effected ? for they felt very 
“ strongly that it was the most injudi- 
‘‘ cious course to conipruinise such 
“ actions. 

“ The Attorney- Gkxkral was hound 
‘‘ to state that this matter had come 

into his hands ivillwut ins/ ructions or 
“ restneiinns as to what he was or 
“ was not to do. He believed that in 
“ the pledge bpoken of, his right hon. 
“ Friend only intended that the ease 
“ sl.onld he brought into court, to itcihere 
“ dciilt with as might be proper ; and so 
“ far there I'.ad been no nolation of the 

])ledge. Now tlie fact was, that if 
“ every- tiling could have been proved, 
“ the penalties could only have amount- 
“ ed to ^20,000/. (Hear, hear !) The 
“ conqiromise, therefore, was only for a 
“ sum c/* 5,000/. hss than might have 
“ been obtained iiad every-thing been 
“ fully proved ag.iir;.st the partie*?. 

“ Mr. Alderman Venables was bound 
“ to say, that (hiveimnent had on this 
“ occasiion obtained a more satisfactory 
“ settlement of the prosecution than had 
“ ever before been obtained j but the 
“objection to any compromise still ex- 
“ isted. 

“ Sir R Feel said, that as this case 
“ had excited a great, deal of attention, 
“he thought it would be of advantage 
“if the papers connected with it were 
“ laid on the table. Those papers would 
“ show the way in which the duties had 
“ been originally evaded, and they would 
“ inflict tliat punishment wliich the com- 
“ promise had enabled the guilty parlies 
“ to avoid, hut which was the most cf- 
“ fective that could be emplo\cd against 
“ them — ne meant the punislum nt of 

publicity, (Hear, liear, hear !) If the 
“ compromise was ellecte<i, as he sup- 
“ posed it was, before the trials of course 
“ there coidd have been no publication 
“ of the circumstances of jhe case, and 
“ the disgrace, attendant on such a.pub- 
“ licution was warning to complete 
“ that puiiislmiei/t which, without it, 
“ w'ould be hardly suQicient to prevent 
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“ parties from being guilty of the same 
“ offence. 

** Lord Althorp, who spoke in a 
very loio tone, was understood to say 
** tluit the object of the parties in this 
case, in agreeing to a compromise for 
so large a [lenalty, was perhaps chiefly 
“ with the view of avoiding the addi^ 
fionnl punishment of pnhlieation, 
‘^otherwise he agreed with the right 
“ hon. llaronet in the principle, itait 
every publication ought to he given to 
“ the circumstances of the case, since it 
“ was the object of the Government to 
“ prevent the recurrence of such offences. 
Ah ! old George Rose, we thouglit 
that we never should look upon thy like 
again ! ^Vcll, old George, thou art 
gone to be sure,and,God knows whither 5 
but thou hast left thy .... mantle, oh 
no ! but, as the Scotch call the skin of 
the snake, thou hast cast thy siough, and 
left it to this Corinthian piUar ! ” 
AVhat ! give 5 , 000 /. of silk hack to 
the criminals ! But I mtist return to 
this scandalous transaction. In the 
meanwhile, I want information as to the 
names of these robbers of poor sitk-ma- 
nnfacturets, iMercifal Whigs ! You 
did not, and do not, think of mercy to 
Mr. CAttPF.NTKn, who offended against 
your revenue laws, and who is now in 
your jail f>r life, unless released by a 
Reformed Rarliament. And Dknman 
took it upon himself, then, did he ! Rut 
this affair must not dtop here. 


HORRID ENGI^,SH MURDERS. 

We have heard much of the “ march 
of mind f of the “ improvements of the 
agef and of the “ schoolmaster being 
abroad;'* vve lune endless accounts of 
the brilliant exploits of tiie ^School and 
Bible StcietieH*fnnd we Protestants are 
culled upon to bless God for our libera- 
tion from the superstition against which 
the virtues of our barbarous forefathers 
had to struggle for existence ! Base in- 
solence ! One of our improvements is, 
the^ causing to exist, openly and 
punished, receptacles for the receiving 
of dead human bodies, without any proof 


of whether they have been murdered or 
not. We have laws to punish uwy one 
who has the dead body of a hare in his 
possession, without being able to prove 
that he came by it (awfully', we have 
laws for this purpose, and most severe 
laws too ; bur, for the life and soul of 
our enlightened legislators, they cannot 
put together a law for punishing those 
who have dead human bodies in their 
possession^ whetlier those bodies have 
been murdered, or stolen from the grave ! 
1 have not time for much on this subject 
to* day ; but 1 must insert the following 
(from a Police magistrate), addressed to, 
and published by, the Mornixg Curo- 
Mcr.E, of Monday, the 12Lh instant. 

** To the Editor of the Mornings Chronicle. 

“ Sir — H aving;* flined yesterday with some 
of my hroilier iiiapsi rates, 1 learned, upon 
iiiforinatiuii , which 1 have noreasoiito di^trii<it, 
that beside the confessions published, another 
was made on Sunday last, which coin|)reheiidccl 
a catolofpie of about sixty murders, and would 
have ]»i*ohably ;;onc on to a much greater ex- 
tent, hut for the interference of the ordinary. 
When to this is added the large supply which, 
hy the published confessions, Ui<>hop appears 
to have furnished for dissection, the great 
nuiiiherof persons einplnyed in the same way, 
the probable proHigacy of such persons, and, 
as asserted, o great fnlliny off in the number of 
notwithstanding the increased popula- 
tion of this metropolis, there is certainly but 
too much reason 10 lielieve that this system of 
murder amongst the poor, which Bishop !»aid he 
resorted to as both less expensive and less /*«- 
zardous than collectiii:; from cemeteries, is 
become extremely commori, tliut it is iu u state 
of progression, and that new and extraordinary 
modes, however inconvenirnt to the professors 
and students of anatomy, MUST BK HAD 
RECOURSE TO. FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF SUCH ATROCIOUS CRIMES. 

“ J. Sewell. 

‘*21, Cumberland' street, 

Portmaii-square, Dec. 8.’* 

The “ new and extraordinary mode 
ought to be to HANG those who have 
dead bodies, or parts of dead bodies, in 
their possession, unless able to prove the 
posses-sion to have been sanctioned by 
the sentence of a court of justice, or by 
the last will of the party whose dead 
body is found in possession. This is the 
mode, and the only mode. Not so, 
however, thinks Doctor Black, whose 
jiinfoeling, and, indeed, stupid, mind lets 
him see no remedy for these murders 
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but in another ** dbad<bodt bill.' 
Hear him, indi^^nant reader. 

The three wretches eooceriied in the murder 
of the poor f talian hoy have been found g'uilty, 
and are ordered for execution on Monday next. 
Who knows how many other poor creatures 
have been destroyed by them ! The evidence 
as to one other vase seems complete. If rich 
people were liable to be burked, the wtniU of 
anatomical scitnce would have been provided 
for long as,'o t without affording an incentive to 
murder. Had the child of a Lord been uuc of 
the victims of Burke, at Ldiniiur^h, all other 
Lords would have taken the alarm and an Avl 
of Parliament would have soon followed. But 
it Is diniriilt, if not impossible, to carry off the 
children of Lords, and easy to deprive the 
poor of their children ; and, therefore, Lord.s, 
knowings of courses that the suhjerts must be 
provided^ that the dilliculty of ))rorijrin*f 
causes hi«;h prices, and high prices icinpt the 
loorthless men employe.! to proem e them bp 
niwri/e?*— which is easier and safer than disin- 
terment, — in.stead of providing against this 
moustroii.s evil, endeavoured to inflame the 
prejudices of the poor. It is aflirrned hv phv- 
fiioiogists, that life may he destroyed so as to 
leave no trace of the act. Anatomi.sts may be 
able to detect murder when violence has been 
used, as in the case of the Italian boy; hut. 
when no violence has been n^ed, hov^ cantheif 
tell that the subject has been unfairly obtained f 
There is no dilhcidty in ohtainittg subjects in 
Prance — none in. (tci many — none in Italy — 
and there need be no difficulty in England, 
Let the bodies of those WHO j.)lK IN 
WORKHOUSLS and HOSBITALS fOh ! 
base fcclosofer .'] whose relations do not claim 
them for burial, he MAHL AV’AILABLI. tor 
the purposes ol nnatoiiiy. I'o this remedy ac 
must eome^ or the schools of the anatomists 
must be chs^uly or burking V'lll be continued. 
So long as ten guineas can be ohtaiiu'd, with 
less danger hy burking than by burglary, 
burking will he preferred by the criininal. 

It is useless to stamp and swear ! 
The cold-blooded fellow would only 
draw his hip;h cheek bones awry and 
sneer. I will in a week or two address 
a letter to the chopsticks on the subject ; 
to them who arc now paying part of 
their hard-earned pennies into clubs, io 
watching the graven of their de^ 
ceased relations ! 1 will make the Doc- 

tor, body and soul, over to them. 


OUR COLONIES. 

When Aodington was Prime Minis- 
fer, I published some verses on him, in 
i;rhich was this : • 

** The Doctor, in every thing, equally wise !*’ 


Which verses, only chan-^ing Cholera 
Morbus for La Gripe, would apply, with 
equal force, to this Whig Ministry. 
They are not only wise generally ; but 
in every i\\\v\g : no matter what it is, it is 
all the same to them ; whether it be 
catchiirg incendiaries by the legs, pro- 
tecting the freedom of the press, im- 
partially enforcing the Revenue -Laws, 
promoting emigration, no matter what, 
great they are in every thing, but in 
nothing, as will pre.sently appear, greater 
than in governing colonies. I beg the 
reader’s best attenfioii to X\\c fidlowing 
fetter, and more especially to the curious 
and deeply-interesting MKjroKML which 
follows it. Let the mcrchaat.s in Eng- 
land especially, read these documents 
with attention. Let ihan see what sort 
of attention a governor ;>«//.« to Colonists : 
let them read his laconic answer to this 
able and important memorijil, which 
answer, for (lod only kr)ows why, he 
calls “ an appoi^tmknt.’' If the evil 
were not of .such .serious eonsecpiences, 
one would tiiid in this n)()de of govern- 
ing, everlasting food for hiughtcr. Oh, 
no! reader: if you find it prudent to 
emigrate, if you do nf>t wi jh to exchange 
the frying-|uin for the lire, go to no 
colony, go the United ISiates, or stay 
where you are. 

“ Uirbice, 2hfh Sept, 1831. 

“ Sir, 

“ In .‘several of your late Registers, 
Air. ('obbett, you have, with your 
“ unti\ ailed ability and zeal, clearly 
“ pointed out to the people of England, 

“ Scotliind, and Ireland, the ab.'surdity 
‘‘ of (|uitting their country at all ; and 
more espccinlly the very groat folly of 
“ going to Britisli colonies, governed by 
orders in council, through the agency 
** of superannuated General officers, or 
“ siich-li^^e of the Ministers. As incon- 
“ testable proof of the soundness of your 
“ advice, I enclose you a memorial of 
the people of Deinerara to Sir B. 
d* Urban, the Governor of the colony, 

“ and his appointment, or answer, ihctc- 
“ on, and if, after reading this document 
“ throughout, any sane man shouUrfor 
one moment doubt the correctness of 
** your views on the subject of emigra- 
“ tion, there is then no such thing as 
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demonstration. I send you six ears of 
Indian corn, the common corn of this 
country, which, I think, will ripen 
well and early in your climate. It is, 
however, very subject to worm j and 
I doubt whether it will get to you in 
the perfect state which it now is ; but 
some of it you might get to grow ; 
“ and it may prove a bettor sort than 
** the one so successfully and beneficially 
introduced by you into England, and 
which, had it been introduced into the 
country by the Peels, or any of that 
“ gentry, the poor English tax-jiayers 
“ would have been saddled witli a pen- 
^^sion, to him and his brats to the tenth 
“ generation, of at least one thousand 
'' per annum. But verily you will have 
your reward in the blessings of mil- 
lions of people to all posterity. 1 itad 
almost forgot to state, tliat the time, 
“ from the day the corn was planted to 
** the day it was gathered, was ninety 
days. 1 have reckoned the number of 
grains upon one of the ear.s, which 
you will find to be six Imiulred and 
forty. No ear of your corn, 1 find by 
your book, contained more than three 
hundred grains. 

“ 1 liave just had sent to me the l)e- 
merara with the proclamation 

“ of Sir li. d’Urban, by wliich our lavv- 
‘‘ courts and laws secured to us by Act 
“ of Ca])itu]ation, have been at once set 
“ aside, and up to this day no other 
“ court established in their stead. We 
are literally without law or courts al- 
t('gether — a blessed state certainly I 
“ What a stale to place a colony ! Have 
‘‘ tJie goodness. Sir, to show up these 
Whigs in their proper colours ; for you 
** are, beyond all doubt, the only man 
“ who can do the thing right well, 

“ I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant.” 


Memorial of the Committee appointed at a 
Public Meeting of the Colonists of Deuierara 
and EssegueY>o, held at the Colony-house, 
ki Georgetown, Demcrara, on the 2yth 
of July, 1831, to his Excellency Sir B. 
d'Urban, K. C. B., &c., Governor of British 
Guiana, &c. &c. &c. 


To his Excellency Major-General Sii” 
Benjamin d* Urbun^ Knight Commander' 
of the Most Honourable Military Order 
of the Bath, of the Royal Guelphia 
Order y and of the Portuguese Royal 
Military Order of the Tower and Sword ^ 
Governor and (^amman(ler in-(Mef in 
and over the Colony of British Guiana^ 
6^c. t . ^'c. 

The memorial of the Committee appointed 
at a public meeting of the colonists of Deme- 
rara and Kssequebo, held at the Colony-house 
ill Georgetown, Ueinerara, on the 2iah July, 
1(131, by permission of his Excellency the 
Governor, 

RKSPi:CTFULLY SIIOWKTH, 

That in approarhiii ^ your Excelh ocy upon 
a subject so vitally iriiport.'int to the best in- 
terests of the colonists at larf;e, }our memo- 
rialists Hrnily assert, that there exist not in the 
wide extent of his Alaj(‘sty*.s doniinious, sub- 
jects more truly lo^al and devoted to his Ala- 
jesty and his illustrious house, than the colo- 
nists of Demerara and Essequeho. 

That, imbued with every sense of loyalty to 
his Majesty, and re**pect to your Excellency, 
your memorialists take leave to lay ludore 
your Excellency, as the representative of Ma- 
je«*ry, the grievances and soireriii^'S under 
which they peculiarly labour at the present 
moment. 

That on the 21st day of July just past, 
your Excellency was I'.lea^ed to puhlish, or 
cause to he published, a ))roclamatiun, where- 
by, amongst other things, it was declared, 
“ that you had received (roin his Majesty's 
Government the therein following order of his 
Majesty in Council, and iliat the same was 
thereby published for !»eneral iulorniation.** 

'I hat for the purposes of this memorial, it is 
unecessary to set liTili the vvhole of the said 
order in council; xet, nevertheless, the pas- 
sages to he transcrilied, in consequence of Ihcir 
importance, are such as to induce your inc- 
iiioii.ilists to crave, in the first instance, your 
Excellency's patience snd uitention. 

That pusaing over that pai t of ihe prcriinlile 
of the said order in council, by which is ob- 
tained the conclusion, that it was fit that the 
courts of criminal and civil jusiice in J)eine- 
rara and E‘»sequebo (amongst others) should 
thenceforth he holdcu by pei sons of competent 
legal education — *- ii was ihereiore ordered 
by the King's most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice of his Privy Council, that 
thenceforth the Court of Ciimiiial and Civil 
Justice of Demerara and £s<equeho, and the 
Court of Civil Justice and the ('ourt of Criminal 
Justice of Herbicc, and the Court for the Trial 
of Ciiininal Prostcuiiotis, and the Court of 
First Instance of Civil J urisdiction in the island 
of Trinidad, and the Koval Court of Saint 
Lucia, should be respectively hohien by, and 
before three Judges, and no more — that is to 
say, each of the said courts should be holcleii 
by and before the President for the time being 
of the Court of Criminal and Civil Justice of 
Demerara and Essequebo, and the Chief Jus- 
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tice for the time heiiie; for Trinidad, and the 
First President for the time being; of the ilo\ai 
Court ul Saint Lucia, or by and hcfore the 
peisons who, durintr the vacancy of any such 
uflices, orduriug^ jIik al)s(*rjcc or temporary in- 
capacity of any of the sai*l .iudi;'C'i, might iiave 
received a provisional or U inporaiy appoint 
merit to act a**, and in ttie place and stead ol 
any such Judges or Judge. 

“ Ami it was lurther ordered — That for the 
purpose of lioliliug the respeclivc courU 
aiorcaaid, the said Judges should, from time 
to tiine,iejrair to the said resjjecti'c colonies t*f 
"J'linidad, Demc lara, LSerhice, and Saint Lucia. 

“ And it Will iui'tncr ordered — That two 
se.ssioii£, at the least, should be lioldcri in each 
year oi each of thc'said courts ; and tiiat the 
limes ul holding such sessions in such respec- 
tive colonies, and the duration thereof in each, 
should lie deiermined hy proclamation.s to be, 
from time to u.iie, for ihat pMr])oax* isiued in 
the said ivsjici tive colonies by the respective 
governors tliei*eof. 

“ And it vvas further ordered — That tlie 
governors of the said respective colonics 
sliould, and tliey were llierehy authorised to 
arrange with cadi other the iimos of holding 
such sicssions as aforesaid, in such uianiicr as 
might best promote the administraiiou ol jus 
tice therein, and the common convenience of 
the said rc.spective colonies. 

“ And It was lurther ordered — That in each 
of the Saul courts the said three Judges should, 
in uli \.ivil cases, have, possess, exercise, and 
enjoy such (ind tiie same juii^di^tiou, powers, 
and unlbuniy in the every rv.-pect as the tnen 
present Judges of the said courts then had, or 
iawlully po^dessed, exercised, or enjoyed; 
and that the decision of the majority ol such 
three Judges should, in all civil cuse^i ata^.y 
time depending in cither of the said courts, 
betaken and adjudged to he, and should he 
recorded as the judgiiient of the whole court. 

“ 'I hat It WdS further ordered— That upon 
the trial of any jier'ioiis or person in any ol the 
said courts lor any crime or offence witii which 
they, he, or she might he charged, tiiree as- 
sessors bhoiild he appointed to the tuid three 
Judges, iu* the manner thereinafter provided 
for — which assessors should he entitled to 
delibeiate and vote with such Judges upon the 
final judgment to be pronounced in every 
such criminal case; and no person should be 
convicted of any crime or oltViice, or adjudged 
to sulfer any punish in cut, by any judgiucnt 
or sentence of any of the said courts, unless a 
majority of the t<»tal number of such Judges 
and assessors should, in open court, vole iu 
fitvour of such judgineiit or sentence. 

“ And It was further ordered — 'that in each 
of the said courts, the said three Judges uud 
assessors should, in all criumiul casts, have, 
possess, exercise, and enjoy such and the same 
Jurisdiction, p.»wers, and autiiurity iu every 
respect as the then present Judges of the said 
courts then had, or lawfully possessed, exer* 
cised, or enjoyed ; and that the decision of 
the majority of the total number of such 
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Judges and assessors should, in nil rrimiaal 
ca^es, at any lime depending in any of the 
said courts, "be taken and adjudged to be, and 
sluuild be recorded as the judgment of the 
whole court. 

“ And it was further ordered — That the 
"overnor of eadi of the said colonics should, 
by proclamations to he by him, from time to 
time, for that purpose issued within the same, 
make and pre^criue such rules siinl regula- 
tions as ruigliC he necessary to determine the 
cpialificat uiis of such ustC'^sors, tlie mode of 
convetiiiig them, the penalties to he inflicted 
on persons Ti fusing to act us fuch a**ses3or.s 
when thcreiiiito lawfully rerpiiied, and the 
inode of chnllenging such assessors, and what 
should he tlie lawful gro.md ol challenge, and 
how the validity of any such ciiullenge should 
he determined, together with cvei> ctner mat- 
ter and thing which mighr be necessary to 
the elfectivc discharge hy such assessors of the 
duty thereliy ctiininitted to them ; and every 
such proclamation should forthwith he trans- 
mitted hy such governor for his Majesty's ap- 
probation, and, should, in the mean time, and 
unless disallowed hy his Majesty, and imril 
such disallowance should ho made known to 
such governor, he of the same force and cllVct 
as it the same had l)ceu contuiiied in that 
present order. 

** And it vvas further ordered— That during 
the absence ol any of the said Judges from the 
colony to which be might belong for the pur- 
pose uf holding such session-' as aloresaid, 
the Supreme Cunrt of such colony should ho 
hohieii hy a single ige, to be cailed the 
Vice-Pr^sideut of such court ; and it should 
he the duty of such the Vice-President to hear 
and determine all such interlocutory matters 
arising in or ujioii any civil or criminal suit, 
action, or proceeding, depending in th^ said 
court as might he brought before him ; and 
also to iiicpiirc^nto, and re|)ort to the said 
Judges in any such sessions us aforesaid, upon 
any (|uesut;iis which might, by such Judges at 
such their sessions, have lieen specially referred 
to any such Vice-President ; and in the exercise 
of such jurisdiction, such Vice-President 
should, and he was thereby required to con- 
form himself to, and observe such general 
rules or orders of court as might he made for 
his guidance in the manner thereiiialter nieu- 
tioued. 

** And it vvas further ordere t and declared 
— That it FhouUI be lawful for the said supreme 
courts, respectively, to review, reverse, correct, 
or connrin, us occasion might require, any 
judgiiicnt, sentence, rule, or order, which 
might lie made, given or pronounced hy any 
such Vice-President as aforesaid, in tlie exer- 
cise of the jurisdiction thereby vested in him ; 
and that iu the exercise of such jurisdiction, 
such. Vice President should act alouc, and 
witliuut any colleague or assessor, and should 
have all such and the same powers and au- 
thority ill that behalf, as then were or was 
vested iu the said courts respectively for the 
said respective purposes. 
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“ And it was further ordered — Tli^t it 
should, aud mi^ht he, lawful for i he Jud.'cs 
of the said courts respcctivtlv, and thev were 
thereby authorised and required, to make and 
C'ltabliflh suck rules, orders, and rej^ulutioiis, 
as to them should seem meet, ooncerniup;' the 
form and tnanner of proceedin;^ 1 ^ he ohsei ved 
in the said courts respectively, and the prac- 
tice and pltadin;'S in all actions, suits, and 
other inata^rs, both civil and criminal to be 
therein bro'j;i;'ht, and couceniiii;' the duties 
and jurisdiction ot the said resjiective Vice* 
Presidents, and concerniij;^: the duties and ju- 
risdiction of the cieecutive aud ministerial 
oincers of the said courts re-pecliveiy, and 
concerning the process of the ouul couits, 
and the mode of executing; the same, and 
concerning the adiiiissiou of advocates, bar- 
ri.steis, attorneys, solicitors, notaries, and 
proctors, in the said courts respectively, and 
concernin;^ all other matters and thiii;^'' which 
relate to the conduct and dispatch of Ijiisincss 
ill the said respective coiirt'^, and all such 
rules, orders, and re»;iilations, Iroiii time t* 
time, to revoke, alter, amend, or renew, as 
occasion iiii^ht retpiiiv ; Provided always, that 
no such rules, orders, or re;::ulatious slionUl 
he rcpiig'naut to that present order, and that 
t!ie same should he formed as to promote, as 
far as i!ii;^;ht he, economy and expedition in 
thedispatcl) of the hiisiiiess of the coiiits re- 
spectively ; and that the same should be 
drawn up in plain, succinct, and compendious 
terms, avoidiiii;' all iitiueccssary repetitions 
and obscurity, and be promulgated in the 
most public and authentic manner in the 
colonies to which the same iiiit^ht rc'^pec- 
lively refer, for fourteen day*, at least, before 
the same should he bindini; and take elfect 
therein ; and provided also that all such rules, 
orders, and re«;ulatiuns, slmiild forthwith be 
transmitted to bis ISlajesty, under the seal of 
the court, by the governor for 4 he time beiii^ 
of such colony, fur his approbation or disal- 
lowance. 

“And it was therefore further ordered — 
That it should be lawful fur the governor of 
each of the said colonies respectively, withtiic 
advice of the Court of Policy of the said colony 
of Uritish Guiana, and with the advice of the 
said council of Giiverniueiit in the said colo- 
nies of 'Iriiiidad and St. Lucia, by any laws 
and ordinances to he from time to time made 
for that purpose, to erect, constitute, and esta- 
blish courts, having jurisdiction in civil and 
criminal cases within the said respective colo- 
nies, provided that the jurisdiction of such 
civil courts should not be extended to any ease 
wherein the sum, or matter in dispute, should 
exceed the amount or value of twenty pounds, 
sterling money, or wherein the title to any 
lands or teneiiieats, or the title of any person 
to bis, or her freedom, or uny fee, duty, or 
office*, inif^ht he in question, or whereby rig^hts 
in future might exist and be bound ; aud pro- 
vided also that the jurisdiction of such courts 
ill criminal cases, should not be extended to 
any case wherein any person might be accused 


of any crime, piinishalde by death, transporta- 
tioii, or haiiii^hiiictit ; arnl tti .t it sliould not 
be lawful for any such criuijiiul court lo indict 
any greater or other punishment than impri- 
soiimeiit, with or witliom: haul labour, for a 
term not exceeding three moiitii.s, or a line 
n.)t exceeding t*\euty pounds, or whipping not 
exceeding tl tv-ninr* sfrifies, ru* any two or 
more such puiiishiiients wliliiii the iimifs 
ahwesaid. 

“ And it was furiher ordered — 'I'liat the 
,’udgcs of ill'* said supri-me courts, ol I he said 
coloiiivs respectively, shoiiid, and they were 
liicrchy aiiLhoiised to iiiruve, ordam, and es- 
tahliah, all mcessiiry rules, orders, i»r regu- 
lations ichpeciing tlic manner mul f 

proceeding to he observed in tlie saiil petty 
courts, find respecting the maimer and form 
111 canning the judgments and older-* of such 
courts into execution, with all such otlier 
rules, orders, and regulatimis, asuii.;!it he ne- 
cessary i‘>r the giving full and perfect elfect 
to the jorisdioiion ol such court* re-pectively, 
and such rules, orders, and regulations, from 
time to time, lo revoke, alter, and leiiev/, as 
occtisioii should require. 

“ Aud It tlu'iehy was furtlier ordered — 'J'hat 
all orders theretofore ui.itie liy his JMajcstv, or 
by any of bis loyal f»riMiecessors, in liis, or 
their Privy Louiicil, and all laws, ciisioiiis, 
and usages, then, or at any tune theretolore, 
established or in lorce in any of the said colo- 
nies so fur as such orders, laws, or usages, 
were ill anywise repugnant to, or at variance 
with, that present order, should he, and the 
same were iheiehy revoked, aurogated, re- 
scinded, and annulled." 

That tedious and prolix as the preceding 
recital may appear, it has iiovei ilieless been 
cousitlercd necessary, iu order to draw your 
Excellency’s aticiitioii to the peculiar situa- 
tion ill which the colonists are placvd. 

That protesting most solemuiy again*it this 
iijeifiorial, or any *#f ihe mutters, or things, 
herein contained, being construed into an 
abandoameiit or waiver of the rights of the 
ctdoiiists, to use all lawful ways and means to- 
coiiihat the doctrine, that au order in council, 
puhlislicd and proclaimed in this colony by 
the sole authority of your Excellency, has the 
force aud elfect of law herein, y<*ur inemoiial- 
ists, nevertiieless, yield to the urgent necessity 
of the case, and under the benefit of sucU 
protest jiroceed — 

At the time, and immedidtely precediufi: the 
publication of s'^id order in council, there 
existed in the united cohuiy of Ueiiierara and 
Essequebo a court of criminal justice, having 
jurisdiciiuii over all crimes and olfeuces-— 
there hJso existed a court of Civil ilustlce of a 
wide jurisdiction, extending over all possible 
cases arising betwecMi subject and subject, ex- 
cept those peculiarly belougiiig to the Cuiii- 
inissary Court, a court of iiileriur jurisdiction 
having authority to det ermine, in the first 
instance, all causes under six hundred guil- 
ders, and exclusive Jurisdiction in all matters 
of transport and transfer of lauded property. 
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mort^ragres thereon, and Acts of Ondertrouw 
«Jid contracts of inarriag^c. 

In these courts, the existence of which was 
coeval with the colonies themselves, and 
which received their inodified form since the 
year 1774, improvements ini^ht have been in- 
troduced, but it was certainly unwise prema- 
turely to annihilate them before erecting 
Otliers in lieu thereof. 

Referring your Excellency to those parts of 
the order in council herein recited, it will he 
perceived that on the very instant that that 
order iii council was proclaimed and published, 
the criminal and civil courts of this colony, 
theretoiorc existing, were annulled and abo- 
lished. 

Again referring your Excellency to the 
order in council, it will he found that the au- 
thorities, by which the practice and manner^of 
proceeding to he used in these courts are to 
be formed and established, are not yet within 
the boundaries ol your Excelleucy's Govern- 
ment. 

In the first place, your ExcePencx', and the 
Governor <»f Triiiida<i, and the Governor of 
St. Lucia, are authorised to arraiij^e with each 
other the times of holding the sessions of the 
Supreme Court. 

111 the second place, two sessions of each of 
the said courts of each colony shall he holdcn 
in each year. 

in the third place, courts of civil justice 
shall he respectively lioiden hy, ami helore, 
three Judges and no mnn* — that is to say, be- 
fore the Pre-ident of the Court of Crimiuul 
and Civil Justice of nemerara and Essequeno, 
the chief Judge of IViijidad, ami the First Pre- 
sident, for the time being, of the Royal C»uirt 
of St. Lucia— and the courts ot Criminal Jus- 
tice, before the same three Judges and rhree 
assessors. 

In the fourth place, the Judges of the said 
courts respectively shall make and entahlish 
the rules, orders, and regn]ati:»ns, concerning 
the forms and iiianiier of proceeding to he 
observed in the said courts respectively, 
and the practice and pleadings in ail actions, 
suits, and other matters, both civil and 
criminal, to he therein brought, and con- 
cerning the duties and jurisdiciion of the 
.said respective Vice-Presidents, and concern- 
ing the proceedings of the executive and mi- 
nisterial officers of the said courts lespectively, 
and concerning the process of tlie said courts, 
a^d the mode of executing the same. 

Ill the filth place, when such rules and re- 
gulations shall have been made, it will he ne- 
cessary that the same shall he promulgated, in 
the manner prescribed in the order in council, 
for fourteen da^s at least, before the same shall 
be binding and take effect. 

Ill the sixth place, by the said order, power 
and authority arc granted to the Court of Policy 
to establish petty courts ; hut the rules, orders, 
or regulations respecting the muuuer and form 
^ bf proceeding to he observed in the said petty 
courts, and respecting the mauueraiid form of 
canning the judgments and orders of such 


courts into execution, with all such other rules, 
orders, and regulations as may be necessary 
for giving full and perfect effect to the juris- 
diction of such courts respectively, shall be 
made, ordained, and established by the Judges 
of the said supreme courts of the said colonies 
respectively. 

A perusal of the six foregoing abstracts from 
the order in council will convince your Excel- 
lency of the ab‘iciice from the colony at present 
of ail power or authority competent to carry 
into eftect the said order in council. 

Your Excellency must arrange with two 
Governors of distinct islands, before the session 
of any court can he appointed, — it need 
scarcely be observed, that the distance between 
the three respective governments, and the im- 
pedimcMJts to comm imitation, unless the three 
giiverijors should meet in any '‘Ue Government, 
will naturally pn>duce great dei »v, and that 
the powers delegated to three jointly, cannot 
he exercised hy xour Excellency alone. 

The Supreme Court of Ci\il Justice shall be 
holdcn before three Jmlges, and no more, — 
those three Judges being specially defined to 
be the Pl•e^ident of the courts ol Demcrara and 
Essecpicho, the Chief Judge ot Trinidad, and 
tlie First President of the Royal Court of Saint 
Lucia; and the Court of Criminal Justice be- 
fore the same three Judges, with the associa- 
tion oi three assessors. In like predicament, 
to the fir-.t point, stands this: — The Chief 
Judge of Trinidad and the First Pre.sidcnt of 
Saint Lucia, have not only not arrived in this 
colony, but it is doubtful whether they, or 
either of them, arc within the western hemis- 
phere ; for, of tlie arrival of the one from Eng- 
land to assume iiis ofiice in Frinidad, no in- 
formation has yet been received ; and it is 
ceriain that the First President of Saint Lucia 
not long ago lelt that island for F.ngldud, ex- 
pecting to return. As your Excellency alone 
cannot exercise the powers delegated to you 
and the other two governors, so neither can his 
lluiiuiir the Fresiilentof the Courts here alone 
legally perform or disch«rge the duties en- 
trusted jointly to him and to the two other 
Judges or Presideiiti. 

Although the (Joint of Policy has been au- 
thorised to establish within the colony petty 
courG, both of criminal and civil jurisdiction, 
yet (wiihtmt entering into the question of the 
Crurt of Policy, as at present existing, having 
the power to act therein), it must he observed, 
that the inode and manner of proceeding before 
such pel' / courts, are to he framed hy the same 
Judges who are authorised to frame the orders, 
rules, and regulations which shall govern the 
procsediiigs of the Supreme Court. 

It cannot fail to he reniarkuil that until the 
rules, orders, and regulations concerning the 
forms and manner of proceeding, to he observed 
ill the said courts respectively, shall have been 
made and established by ilie persons authojrised 
and required so to do, there cannot be a single 
legal process instituted within this colony, nor 
can those instituted and pending be progressed 
in one step. 
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With respect to the inipossibility of inttitut- 
ing, under exisliu^ circumstances, a le^al 
process or suit, tlie appointment oi' a precise 
and particular day to the defendant to appear, 
is as necessary in every summons or citation 
as thatof bavuiff a person or defendant ajrainst 
wbuui to direct such prncess. If before a 
court, alreafly lejjaily coristituled, there exists 
the necessity fur appointing a precise or jiar- 
ticiilar day of appearance, how great must the 
necessity be to have a court before which such 
an appearance is to be maJc! Circuoistunced 
as the colonists are, however, their old courts 
declared t<i be abolished, new omC'i promised, 
but not erected, your mcinorialists cannot but 
arrive at the coiielusi«>ii, tiiat there U not at 
present in the colony any court having any the 
least judicial authority. — Such, your Kxcel- ! 
lency, is the situation in which tlie colonists ■ 
arc unha))pily placed — the couscfiucnees of | 
.such a situation must Jie, and are, obvious ; j 
but that the c«iloiiists may not a^ain incur the I 
ceiisuic to which tliey have lueu repeatedly | 
suhjeeted — that they cannot lie aguncvcil be i 
cause they complain not, your menioiialisU ' 
conceive it their duty'tii hiing to llie notice of 
your Excellency some few of the ruinous elf^cts j 
of this e.\traonliuary state of things. 

The ettccts iu regard to criminal justice, 
are, that, with the excejuiou «tf arre>'ls and 
eonimitmeuts b) the fiscal, there is no pro- 
ceeding extant. 

Tlu* effects with rej^ard to civil justice, are 
immediate and mediate. 

The immediate are llnsc — 

That there can he no tiansport passed, con- 
sequently no transfer of imruovcahle properi\ 
with title. 

'fliat im mortgage or other si ciirity on real 
profierty can he granted, received, or can- 
celled. 

That no Act of Oiidertrouw can he passed, or 
marriage contract entered into, hy any parties 
.howsoever competeni to pass sueii aet or enter 
into such contract. 

That no arrest, or other provision of justice, 
can he sued out or i.ssued without subjecting 
the plaiiitilV to tluMlaiiiTcr of having his pro- 
ceedings hereafter declared illegal, and him- 
self condemned to make good ihe conse- 
quences of such illegal proceeding, — and that 
hence in the event of a frauilulciit debtor, being 
about to leave the colony, his creditor must 
either submit to ihe loss of his debt, or incur the 
risk of damages for the attempt to secure him- j 
self hy illegal niean.s. | 

That no citation or ordinary process ran be ! 
issued, and that consequently no sentence, 
condemuing a debtor to pay, however mali- 
cious his refu«>al, can be obtained. 

That no sentence, already obtained, and cT 
which there Are very many, < an he enforced, as 
the old mode Af executing the same has been 
abolished, and no new inode framed and es« 
tablisbed. 

That executions already levied are stayed 
beyond the possiinlity of their being proceeded 
ill one step further— heuce plantations under 


'execution are without sequestrators to ad- 
, minister and protect them ; the sale of pro- 
, perty, iu custoiiia regii, impracticable — such 
I jiropcrty remaining meanwhile subject to de- 
Iterioratiou and loss from every possible con- 
tingency,— and, in the case of slaves, subject 
to expenses ruinous to' the interests of all con- 
cerned. 

That the distribution of the proceeds of 
propertv already (.old is delayed, — and as. in 
the case of estates, money is seldom or ever 
actually ti»ld down, there exists every risk to- 
the general creditor from the failbre of se- 
curitie*;. 

That appeals noted and umler prosecution, 
many of f lioin .solely for the purposes (*f delay, 
are umluly protracted, to the manifc'st injury 
of those heneficially interested in the sentences 
appealed from, and tin-*, without the creditor 
having any the lea^t secuiity for the losses 
consequent on Midi tiday. 

That numerous suits, involving interests of 
immense aim iint not called, called and dosed, 
hut not pleaded, and in various other stages, 
are all in a))e\ aiiee, and iu very many instances 
without .seruniy to tlie creditor. 

The imdiale effects arc — 

That witiioiileiitcnug mfo tlie question of the 
desiruclion of what little conluieme may have 
remained lu the colonies hy those at home, 

' eonueeted ilitrewiih, ih.e siuldtu and piema- 
i lure uholition of all conit*. of law, will iiatiir- 
I ally repel every thouglitof inventing capital or 
' extending credit in a colony, the instituiions 
of which depend for their existence upon the 
will of the (‘xeeiitive authority, and not as of 
riglit upon ihr immutahle stahility of law. 
j 'l'hc*e manors hn-itglit to the notice of your 
! Exedleiiev, your inenun-ialists inamtaiu to he 
! worthy «)f your most .-.eiious ruiisideration, 

I and of the af»pliealion of a rcmoily, 

Vour memorialists tiresuiiu* not to jioint out 
; or pray lor any specific lemedv. 

All which i-> re.spectfully suhinilted hy your 
meniorialixts. 

(.Signed) Gr.our.p. Wahkt?n, Chairman. 

Ed'.vaud Dawson, Sec. > 

August Ith, 1831. 


ArrOlNTMENT. 

It is obviously incompatible with the obliga- 
tions of the oflice which 1 bold under his Ma- 
jesty, fur me to go into the consideration of 
any document, hearing iqion the face of it, a& 
this does, an express denial of the rights of the 
Crown. 

(Signed) B. D* Urban. 

King’s House, 6t}i August, 1831. 

A true copy. 

(Signed) T. C. Hammill, 

Asst. Gov. Sec. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A FRiBND in the country asked me 
when I shall he at leisure to see him 
xvhen ho comes to town, and whathouse 
will suit me best. I have never any 
leisure. I am always at work or asleep. 
But 1 rise so early, and 1 waste so little 
time at meals, that, except sonietiiiies 
on a \V''ednefcday or a Tliursilay, I can 
see any^iody, at any time, upon any 
business whatever, and am always happy 
to give every one tliat a|)plies to me the 
best advice, or most correct information, 
in my power. As to whether 1 am to 
be found at Kensington, or at Bolt> 
court, that is a matter of complete un- 
certainty ; but at Bolt-court, information 
as to this matter mav always he had. | 
Sometimes gentlemen call here. find me 
here, hut ewjaged^ and then they go 
away, naturally disliking to wait in the 
shop. They should not do this, if they, 
really want to .see 11165 there is just 
opposite a very nice coffee-house and 
tavern called the DOCTOR JOHNSON, 
kept in a very excellent manner, where 
there is bulging and every accommoda- 
tion. I have now been an observer of 
the conduct of the persons in this house 
for more than a year, and 1 venture to 
recommend it to gentlemen wdio come 
from the country, and who wisli to live 
a sober and orderly life while they are 
here. 'J'he court itself is a remarkably 
clean place. Opposite the entrance of 
it is the great coach-oflice called the 
Bolt-in-Tun. We are situated within a 
step of the Teniple, and other Inns of 
the Courts, atid at only about a quarter 
of an hour’s walk from the Royal Ex- 
change, and at five minutes' walk from 
the foot of Blackfriars- Bridge. The 
best time in the day to see me is, a little 
before day-light in winter, and a little 
after daylight in summer. A Norfolk 
farmer knocked at the door here half- 
an-hour before day-light last winter. I 
was very busy, hut the great merit of 
the hour made me cast aside all busine.S9, 
and attend to his affair with the utmost 
diligence and zeal. 

1 once more beg not to have any 
written application for information rela- 
tive to emigration to the United Statee. 


I wrote my little book called the Emi- 
ohant’.s Guide (price 6d.) for the 
express purpose of relieving myself from 
the pain of not answering such letters. 
In that little book is all that I can say 
I upon the subject, if I were to talk to the 
entl of ray liie-tinie 5 yet, if any person 
happen to be near rne, and have any 
fiarticiilar question to ask, I at all times 
feel great pleasure in answering him. 
Men are wise to go, if they have large 
growing families, or if they wish to live 
well, instead of being pinched here under 
tlie tax-gatherer. And it will continue 
to be wise to go until the borough- 
monger power is completely destroyed. 

I thank my corresfiondent for his ex- 
tract from the Morning Post, which in- 
form.5 the public of the approaching 
matrimonial alliance between the fami- 
lies of Butcher MeUisk and that of Lord 
Kinnaikd. Anri I observe what my 
correspondent points out, that there is a 
wish to make it be believed that it is not 
Butcher Mellish, but Bunker MelUsh, 

^ For what reason this attempt is made I 
know not, seeing that the butcher is by 
far the more respectable and dignified 
calling of the two, I am aware that 
this v\a.s a government butcher^ and I am 
also aware that the other was a govern- 
ment banker. Besides, I do not see, for 
my part, any honour that the butcher is 
gaining by the alliance either with the 
Kinnairds or with the Tii ynnks. It is, 
however, curious to observe how sharply 
this high-blooded and lofty-minded race 
look out for the bags that have been 
grubbed up together through the means 
of the blessed system that they have been 
carrying on, and how they pounce upon 
them whenever they can. An instance 
of this, and of tlie consequences of it, 
will be seen below, in a report which 
conta! is an account of the proceedings 
relative to a fellow of the name of 
Neei.d, who got tlie heavy hags of old 
Randle^ or Bundle^ or Grundfe^ or some 
such name, who used to make the ser- 
vices of plate for the ambassadors and 
envoys, and who made the snuff-boxes 
and the seventy-tivo^galton silver wine- 
cooler for the magnificent King George 
the Fourth, to whose toiling subjects 
Wiltshire Benett and his brother 
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magistrates alloweda and a quar* 
ier of bread a day, and a halfpenny for 
food and clotkiny. This Nekld became 
an object of affection with the daughter 
of the lofty Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
the enamoured couple, mutually smitten, 
doubtless, became man and wife, the 
result of which, the report to which I 
refer will most amply set forth, to the 
great amusement, if not to the moral 
advantage, of this (as Doctor Black 
calls us; uneducated and unrefined 
people. 

CONSISTORV COURT.— Monday, Dec. 4. 

(Before Dr. Lushiu^^ton.) 

Neeld V. Neeld — The further hearing of 
this cause was ivsiimed this inoriiin^'. Coiin-sel 
was heard fur and against the production of 
an aRidavit, to the etflct tliat Mr. Neeld had 
written n letter to Lad>' (’arolitic, rcctuestin*; 
her to leave London/and come to Littletou- 
house, and that when she did arrive tliere, in 
pursuance of her instructions, Mr. Neeld had 
previously left the house, and was not prc'seut 
to receive licr. 

Tlie Court: The rircumstances of the case 
were not such as warranted a production ul 
the aflidavit at present. 

The King’s Advocape, who appeared on 
behalf of Mr. Neeld, then went over tlic various 
allegations, "rounded on the letters of the 
parties, and endeavoured to sliovv that no pro- 
posal for a separation in tlie first instance 
emanated from Mr. Neeld; but, on the con- 
trary, it came from Lady Caroline ; and that 
a letter in evidence was written by Mr. Neeld 
to Lord Shalteshury, in whicli the former, by 
desire of his wife, re(| nested of his lurdsliip 
that arrangements rni^ ht be made for enVciiii!;* 
apermaricntseparatioii ; it was fnrthersliow ii in 
evidence, that Lady Caroline admitted, that in 
a moment of irritation she mi^ht have wished 
for a separation. Mr. Neeld protested against 
the imputation of proposals for a separation 
bcin^ laid upon him. Again, on the arrival 
of the parties in London. Lady Caroline, in a 
com muu ideation to Mr. Neeld, says that she 
had prepared two bed- rooms in their house in 
Ciroj^venur>sqiiare, and she waited to know 
which of them Mr. Neeld meant to occupy ? 
To this the hitter replied, “ You have driven 
me from yon, and 1 go to an lintel to-night.” 
It was alleged that Nr. Neeld had practised 
cruelty, in order to force a separation and his 
own rate of maintenance on L .dy Caroline ; 
hut that allegation was only grounded on a 
letter in which Mr. Neeld simply tells his wife 
that he did not inenn to have a town house. 
The 4cariicd Advocate contended, that from 
the letters which were now ])roduced, there 
was proof given that Mr. Neeld liad behaved 
with kindness to his wife. Lady Caroline 
Neeld bad persisted in staying at tlie house in 


Grosvenor- square, though her husband had 
previously requested her to leave it. With 
respect to that article in the allegation which 
alleged that Mr. Neeld had taken no steps lo 
defend his lady’s character from tlie attack, in 
j The Satirist, what was the fact.^ In one of 
I these letters now produced, and which it was 
said on the other side were immaterial to the 
cause, it appeared that Mr. Neeld had sent to 
bis lady, requesting her to leave (irosveuor- 
sqiiare and return into the country, as he had 
taken measures to puni»h the author of the 
libel upon her in the newspaper, and that as 
her object in going to town to make allidavits 
to defend herself was accomplished, she should 
ret urn. He (the King's Advocate) thought 
this fully showed that Mr. NeeM had not 
treated iiis lad) in so cruel a manner as de- 
scribed. The King’s Advocate referred to 
other letters to show that Lady Caroline might 
have g«uie to her father's liouse, and not l.ave 
raoiained in that in Grosveiior-sqiinre. Mr. 
Neeld, in fact, suggested that it was indelicate 
for her lo remain there while the lioii^e was to 
he let, ami when she refiiseil to leave it, he 
ordered the furniture to he removed. After a 
few other remniks, the learned Counsel con- 
cim'ed hy e: pressing his conviction that the 
iihel ought to he rejicied. 

Di*. Piiii.i.tMoitE followed at some length on 
the same side. A perusal of Mr. Nceld’s 
letters to Lady Caroline would convince the 
(joui t that he had acted with propriety — a due 
attention to Lady Caroline''^ feelings pervaded 
lliein all ; they not only decidedly disproved 
acts of cnudty, hut showed that the case was a 
mere treaty for money ; the allegations of 
cruelty were exceedingly frivolous ; in one of 
the articles Mr. Neeld is charged with ci uelty, 
groiindiul on the followiMj;* sentence at t!ie end 
of a letter to his wife, 1 wish you a good 
morning — I am g-diig to London.” The other 
twenty-foiir allegathuis of .sejiarate acts t»f 
cruc'lty, said to have heeii joinniiited in seven- 
and twenty days, were equally frivolous — 
namely, wliciiier she should have fii,h aud 
pastry to diniuT; ami that Mr. Neeld had 
hurt licr hand when pulling her into his ca!)rio- 
let, and sueli-Iike. The learned Doctor read 
extracts of Mr. Neeld 's letter to show that the 
latter hnd exhausted all means of cnectiiig a 
reconciliation. He had hecti charged with 
comiiiiiling a series of injuries and insults; 
hilt again he (Dr. Piiiilimore) called upon the 
Court to look to the letters juoduced ; what 
did they say ? In refeience to tlie dismantling 
of the house in Gro'ivenor-sqnare, Mr, Neeld 
gave his wife repeated notices that it was a 
proceeding nece.ssary, previous to the .^ale of 
it; nay lurther, that Littleton-honse wa.s ready 
for Lady Ci-roline's rccejition, when s!ie should 
leave the town-house, and tli it he (Mr. Neeld) 
had given directions that all lier loiiilorts 
should he attended to. 'riieao allegations were 
nut vvorth the use of serious argiinieiii7 in 
their refutation. Lady Caroline’s refusal to 
quit the house in Grosvenor-squfire was a/i 
act of disubedieiice to her hiibbuud. She also 
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demanded four post lu»rscs, while there were 
plenty of Mr. Neeltrs in the stable, and 
whilst he was of opinion that two were 
eDOUjch either for the purposes of business or 
pleasure. The learned Doctor concluded by 
observiuic that the case ough't to be discharged. 

Mr. Dodson, fur Lady Caroline Neeld, at 
some length argued ou the letter of Mr. 
Neeld, and contended that the libel was fully 
substantiated. 

Dr. Adams followed on the same side, lie 
maintained that a case of constructive cruelty 
was fully established against Mr. Neeld, who, 
by a series of petty auno}auces, ccuniiicnced 
at Warwick Castle, provoked Lady Caroline, 
in a nioineiit of irritation, to say that she would 
sooner agree to a separation tliau submit t 
.such treatment ; Vuii that did not warrant the 
imputation which had been cast upon her by 
the other side, namely, that the first proposal 
for a separation came from her ; in proof of 
which it was in evidence that site had endea 
voured to meet Mr. Nccld at liis house in 
Grosvenor-square, ior the purpose of effecting 
a reconciliation, hut he refused to sec her; ‘•he 
then met with tbi> brutal usage, for he (Dr. 
Adams) could not call it by any other name. 
Lady Caroline, in her letters to Mr. NeeUl, 
says that she was not anxious to force herself 
upon him; she was anxious, however, for a 
reconciliation ; she had prepared two beds, in 
order that Mr. Neeld might liave his cliuic 
but he rejected both, and went to an hotel ; a 
separation, therefore, became necessary ; mu- 
tual friends were applied to; tlie maintenance 
proposed by Mr. Neeld was considered too 
limited v/hen compared with his wealth ; and 
her character, in consequence, would sulferhy 
the smalinesN of the sum. Mr. Neeld was one 
of the richest men in this country. APeg 
tions no doubt would he rnaile to show that ins 
income amounted to 50,000/. a ^ear ; hut take 
it at 40,000/., or even, at tlic >eiy lowest, 
30,000/. per auruim ; even in that case he was 
one of the richest men in the land. He (Dr. 
Adams) begged pardon for mentioning his 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire oxi the presenl 
occason ; but he did so fur the sake of illus^ 
trating his observations ; ids Grace was known 
to be one of the richest of the aristocracy; 
taking, therefore, his anniril income at four 
times the amount of Mr. Neeld’s, namely, 
120,000/. per annum, it became a matter of 
doubt, seeing that the noble Duke had an 
expensive establishment to keep up at Devon- 
shire house, at Chatsworth, and other places, 
if he really had so much of what might be 
called expendable money as Mr. Neeld, who 
had not the splendid establishments of his 
Grace to support. Now, Mr. Neeld having 
been shown to be so rich, was it too much to 
allow his hride four post horses to her car- 
riage ? Tlie refusal was purposely done to 
insult her feelings. But it is in evidence that 
he'M,made a sort of o.steiitatious desertion of 
Lady Caroline ; he went to Chippenham during 
the election there for a representative ; beiug 
the successful caadidate, he was an object of. 


importance in the eyes of the public ; be kuew 
that Lady Caroline was in the same town, but 
he took no notice of her, and left the place ; 
in short, she was placed in situations iu which 
no wife ought to stand ; she was deserted , and 
left to herself ; reports prejudicial to her cha- 
racter soon got atloat. The learned Counsel 
hoped that the Court would admit the allega- 
tion. 

dUDGMEXT, 

Dr. Losiiincton then proceeded to give 
judgment. The case he had before him was 
one of singularitv. There were two points to 
he considered, and to which the attention of 
the Court mu'.t be drawn in the Hrst instance 
— first, as to whether the libel were admissible 
at all ; and secondly, whether, if it were ad- 
mitted, it should be reioi nied. 'J'he suit was 
promoted by Lady Caroline Mary Neeld 
against Mr. 0. Neeld for a Hcparaiion, on the 
ground of cruelty. The Court had to decide 
whether cruelty had been cotnmii4;cd by the 
husband in the. legal import of the word, and 
as laid down by hi.s predecessors in that Chair. 
He took the main test of cruelty to he whether, 
if all the charges against Mr. Neeld were ca- 
pable of prool, l.iady Caroline could return to 
cohahitation with safety to herself, ll w'as the 
houiiden duly id the Court to jirotect the wife 
from per-onal ill-ireatment, from cruelty by 
blows or threats, whii.li might, to a timid 
mind, be jiroduclive of fear. Without violence, 
or such threats as he had rclerred to, the 
Court had no power to separate man and wife. 
It was the maxim of the English law, that 
parties could not be .separated on slight 
grounds. He had not to consider whether 
the separation of the parlie.s would operate to 
the comfort of the ])artics. He was bound to 
give Ids jud^rment on the libel and exhibits 
laid before him. Tiie circumstances of the 
case now before him were painful indeed. 
The parties were married in January in the 
present year, and the cohabitation was short 
indeed, termiualing on the 6th February. A 
separation of some time took place. Siibse* 
queutiy Lady Caroline cumiiiLMiced a suit for 
the restitution of conjugal riglits, to which Mr. 
Neeld had assigned compliance. It had been 
stated, that if acts of cruelty hud been coni- 
ntilted by Mr. Neeld, it was condoned by her 
seeking a restitiilion of conjugal rights. He 
thoiighl that extraordinary cases might occur 
where a female might .seek a restitution of 
her rights, though she might hazard personal 
violeiict, f^or the sake of her children, or other 
things he need not mention. The learned 
Judge went over the ditfercut articles in the 
libel, and said he could nut bring Ins mind to 
think, though Mr. Neeld had restricted Lady 
Caroline in many re.spects, that acts of cruelty 
had been made out, whigh, if proved, would 
warrant him in deciding iu favour of a sepa- 
ration. The Court could not come to the con- 
cliisioii that Lady Caroline could not return to 
cohabitation without apprehending personal 
violence. After going over many other facts, 
he learned Judge said^ he felt it bis boundea 
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iliity to reject the libel. The Court had no 
power to iuterfere, where charges short of 
actual violence were not averred. He begged 
it to be distinctly understood, that in iioihing 
he had said, did he wish to impute motives or 
blame to either of the parties. Ho thought it 
would be doing justice to reject the libel, and 
save the parties any further public animad- 
versions. He rejected the libel. The suit 
consequently is put an end to. 

The following are the letters which were 
kept back in the first instance, and to which 
allusion was so frequently made to-day 

“ Grosvenor-square, Tuesday. 

My dear Lord— I had reached Reading 
last night, on my route to Hastings, lor a few 
days, for the benefit of my health, and the 
relief of my spirits, when Captain lloldero 
joined me there. His arrival changed my 
plans, and I deleniiined to come up t<i town. 

« I very tnuch regret that the kiiidly-inten- 
tioned interference of Captain Holdero (an 
interference not sought for by him, but very 
reluctantly undertaken by him upon urgent 
entreaty) should have been rejected. As that 
has been done, and as 1 have exhausted all the 
means of approach to reconciliation which 
were left open to me, and as Lady (Caroline 
(cither from the impulse of her own inclina- 
tions, or from the advice of her friends) does 
not attempt any such approach, 1 sec no 
course now open to us hut to leave it to our 
friends to settle such terms of separation as 
shall, under all the circumstances of this 
extraordinary marriage, be thought proper. 

1 do not intend to act so uncuurteously as 
to cuiicUulc this letter with reproaches, but I 
must at the same time do justice to myself; 
and 1 should not do that if 1 did not positively 
and solemnly declare — lirst, that 1 am not 
conscious of one single imputation to my pre- 
judice which liody Caroline can justly make 
against me; and, in the next place, that 1 
protest against the requisition of separation 
being imputed to me. The first suggestion of 
it came from Lady Caroline herself, in her 
conversation with me at Warwick; and her 
subsequent conduct has forced me to consider 
that suggestion as one, the adoption of which 
is the only course likely to produce to us 
mutual quiet and peace. 

“ 1 am, my dear Lord, very sincerely yours, 
“ Jos. Neeld.” 

Superscribed 

The Earl of bhafiesbiiry.’' 

** You have driven me from you. 1 go to 
an hotel to-night. 

“ Thursday night. J. N.*' 

Brook- street, April 21. 

Lady Cai^oline — After it had been inti- 
mateif to me that a separation between ymi ' 
and me had been agreed to by you and your 
family, I was not prepared to expect that such i 
a treaty for money as has ensued would have 
tAen place. 1 have now come to the deter- 1 


mination of breaking up my town establish- 
meat for the present year, as 1 had before in- 
timated to you the probability of my doing. 
1 have written to Grittletou that proper pre- 
parations may be made for your reception,, 
and the carriage will he ready to take you 
down on Saturday or Monday, at auy hour 
you may name. 1 shall follow as soon as my 
necessaty attendance in Parliament will per- 
mit. “ Yours, “ J. N.** 

Superscribed 

** The Lady Caroline Neeld.'* 

Cheltenham, Tuesday F.vcning. 

It is not my intention to return to Grit- 
tletoii House for the present. 

“ i have given directions to have all your 
•mforts properly attended to, and I hope you 
ill find that those directions have been 
obeyed. ** Yours, “ J, N.'' 

Coulsou’s Hotel, May 21. 

You cannot justly impute to me that my 
conduct toward.s you has been in any respect 
‘ disgraceful all the reports which have arisen 
injurious to your character are ascribable to 
yourself alone. The only blame that J can 
lay to myself is that of having been too kind 
to you, and having submitted too much to 
your improper conduct. 

Whether your remaining in my advertised 
house is detrimental to its sale or not, 1 am 
the best and chouse to be the only judge. I 
think it so. I do not stop to inquire how far it 
is consistent with the ordinary delicacy of a 
laiiy to enter into a placarded house, open ta 
the public inspection oi every house-hunter, in 
>ppositiou to my known wishes, and in con- 
tradiction of your father’ written engagement^ 
nor how it can he proper for you to volunteer 
to stay ill the house under such circumstances ; 
nor do 1 stay to ask liow it is compatible with 
female delicacy fi»r you to proffer yoiiP'^elf to a 
joint residence with me, after you first sepa- 
rated yourself from me ; attcr your father, 
corresponding and acting for you, has written 
to me that separation was inevitable; and after 
he referred it to our mutual st>licitors ‘ to settle 
the trr///s of our separation/ Those terms went 
oir upon the excess of the pecuniary demands 
nade upon my purse. 

“ 1 now apprise yon that if you do not like 
to go to your lather’s house (upon which invi- 
tation you came to town), 1 will take apart- 
ments for you at the Coburg Hotel (which, I 
must presume, luiohjectionable to you, be- 
cause It is the one you selected when we came 
to town ill January), until Grittletou House is 
fit for your recepiioii ; but 1 cannot allow 
}our longer stay at my house in the siiiiare. 

“ Yours, J. N/' 

Coulsun’s Hotel, May 27. 

“ Your obstinate refusal to quit the house 
u Grosveuor-squure, for the mere purpose of 
preventing its sale, is au act of disobedience 
on your part which I will nut submit to. 
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now (rive yon notice, that to-morrow being: the 
<lay 1 fixed lor your departure, 1 siiall send t!»e 
upholsterer in, with orders to take down all 
the beds, and to put the house in a state fit 
only for the purpose of bcnij viewed for sale. 
1 shall a)»u discharge all the servants from it, 
and shall leave it in the sole charge of the 
li])ljolnlerer’s man. 

'J'hese step'. can put you to no inconveni- 
ence, bccau-^e 1 have given yoii already timely 
iiitimut.on that 1 required you to lea\c the 
house; that (.h'litleton House was ready for 
your roce])tion, as it now is ; and at the same 
time J ofi'ertMl to take suitable apartments for 
YOU at the Coburg, or any oilier respcciahlc 
liotel, if for any p.irticiilar purpose you wish 
to stay in town tor a. lew dd}s longer. 1 now 
repeat that uii'er, 

“ On your sugL'-esiion of an appeal to lrtW,C 
Inivc consultid one ul' the must einiociit civili- 
ans ill I loi'tor.'^' C'ooiiiioijs as, to tlie course 1 
am legally entitled to pursue, asid the pivi- 
ceedings w liich 1 now iiotify to you arc those 
which lie advises. He further advices me that 
your arro»'.Liit claim to four horses, instead of 
a |»air, tor tlie mere purpose of a morning air- 
ing, i> u'liut you have ho liglitto make, and 
upon his adviee 1 shall resist it. And your 
extravagant hiring of four post-horses daily, 
while you liad «i com jieieiit supply in thestahU*, 
is equally uhjeetii)iiJihl4*, and the repetition of 
such conduct will nut he perniiticd. 

“ In coiiclnsioii, 1 have only to say, that if 
you think a systvun of petty annoyances can 
drive me to .suhinit to extortion, you will find 
youp-elf mist<ikoM ; and (urtlier, that if you 
•continue to forget, or at least to violate the 
obedience and duiies of a wile, 1 will assert 
and ex( rc>se the power and authority of a 
husband, to tOeir utmost legal ext.-nt. 

** I leave town this evening, as you are aware 
I hud urrangid io «lo. I cannot delay iny 
departure longer tli.vn eight o’clock, before 
which hour, I shall expect to receive your 
answer at iiiy hotel as to your deteriiniiatioii. 
Jf 1 .should not receive il before that time, I 
shall desire iny Secretary t<i call upon you at 
ten o’clock to-morrow for your directions. 

“ VoLirs, “ J. N." 

Superscribed 
** Lady Caroline Neeld.’ 

Coiilson’s Hotel, May 21. 

“ Having taken iiiea«>iires, on the e irhe'st 
possible day, to punish the author of tiir 
atrocious lib#*! in VVie and the ohj ct 

of your j Miiney to town hting accomplistied, 

1 request you will again return into the emm 
fry. yi>Mr present stay in (Trosvenor square, 
whilst the house is on sale and public view, is 
not only incmivenicMit anil indelicate, but is 
prejudicial to the s:dc* of the propeiU, which 
J am dC"irou3 to ettVet without delay, as the 
season is la^t running on. 

“As, huwevtT, \our return to Orittlcton 
House Jor a lew d.iysj nii'lcr the circumstances 
stated in the eochistd letter Iroin the niedicul 
gentleman at Ch'ppenham (it is a reply to a 


letter I &ent to him on Sunday, when I heard of 
the young woman’s illness by the servant who 
Caine to town tiiat day), may neither be pru- 
dent nor safe. 1 request to know whether you 
will go to an hotel, or prefer re: iirning to 
your father’s house, as he proposed when you 
came up to* town. 

“ 1 shall give orders for the immediate re- 
tiioval of the young woman to a proper place, 
so that the house may be ready for your re- 
ception with the least poiMible delay. 

“ I wish to know what you decide upon, as 
1 leave town to-inorrow. 

“ Yours, ‘‘ J. N.” 

“ Chippenham, June M, 1831, 

** Mr. Lawes — Sir, Mr. Neeld has requested 
me to inform you, that there are now in his 
subles at Orittlcton House, to f*i: cairiagc and 
two othf*r horses for tlie use of Lady Caroline 
Neeld, and that he will not he re«p!insiblc for 
the costs of any ]»ost horses inniishcd by you 
or Mr. Carpenter for the use of her Ladyship. 

“ 1 am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ J amksLoCKK.” 

Superscribed 

“ Mr. Lawes, Chippeolnm.” 

“ Dearest liar. — lloth r^ondon and I are 
locked up, and men guarding the door outride. 
1 do not know howto get out. Can you con- 
sult the K/irl ? Mr. N. is going out t>oou 
htm-cll, I beJieve. Will the K.iil give me a 
bed to-iiight.^ Do not let the Lari or il. C. 
come. 1 will manage somehow.” 

Siiper-cribed 

“Laly H. Coiry, 24, Grosvenor-square.” 


SPECIAL COMMISSIONS. 

CROWN OFFICK, Dec, 3, 1831, 

His Majesty hvis been pleased to command 
the issuing of the following Commissions : — 

William ihe Fourtli, by the graeeof God, of 
the lliiited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, King, Defemler of the Faith, to ourwell- 
heloved and faithful (^)l 1 nclllo^ Henry Lord 
Brougham andV.iux, Cliancellorof thatpaic 
of our United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland called Great Britain; our most dear 
cousin amlcouricilliT Henry .Marquees of Lans- 
dowp, President of our Council; cir well- 
beloved and faithful councillor John George 
Lord Durham, Keejier of our Privy Seal ; our 
most dear cousin Charhs J)ukc ol’ Beaufort; 
our iiio<)t dear cousins ami councillors Wtlliatu 
Spencer Duke of Devousliire, PJehard Colley 
Marquis Wellesley ; our wi ll-hclDved aiidfaiib- 
ful councillor Sir Nicolas Conyngbani Tiiulal, 
Knt., Chief Justice of our Cowri of (kmnnoM 
Pleas ; our beloved and faithful Sir John Ber- 
nard Bo.sanquet, Knt., one of the Justices of 
our Court of Coiumoo Pleas ; Sir William 
Klias Taunton, Kut., one of the Justices as- 
higned to hold pleas befire us ; Sir Thonas 
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DENMAN, Knt., our Attorney -General ; Tho- 
mas WILDE, one of our Serjcaiits-at-Law ; 
John Gurney, E«q., one of our Counsel learneil 
in the law ; and Wdliam Selwyn, Esq., one 
other of our Coun&el learned in the law ; 
f:reetin^: Know ye, that we hare assigned 
you, and any two of you, of whom one of yon, 
the said Sir Nicolas Conyiigham Tyudal, Sir 
John Bernard Bosaiiqiiet, Sir VVilliaiii Elias 
I'auntou, Sir "J'liomas Denman, Thos.’ Wilde, 
John Gurney, and W'm. Selwyn, we will shall 
he one, our Justices, to inquire more fully the 
truth, by the oath of good and lawful men of 
the county of the city of Bristol, mid by other 
ways, means, and methods by which y«»u shall 
Of may better kimw (as well within lilierties 
as without) hy whom the truth of tlie nutter 
may be the better known and inquired into, of 
all treations, mis|irisions of treason, irisurrcc 
tions, rebellious, eonnterfeitin^s, clippings, 
washings, false coinings, and other falsities of 
the money of Great Britain and other our 
kingdoms and dominions whatsoever, and of 
all inurthers, felonies, manslanghters, killings, 
burglaiies, rapes of women, unlawful meetings 
and convemicles, unlawful uttering of words, 
assemblies, mi.sprisions, conrcdcracies, false 
allegations, trespasses, liots, routs, retentions, 
escapes, contempts, falsities, negligences, con- 
cealmeuts, maintenances, oppressions, chain- 
parties, deceits, and all other evil doings, 
offences, and injuries whatsoever, and also tlie 
accessaries of them, within the county of tlic 
city aforesaid (as well within liberties as with- 
out), by whomsoever and in what manner so- 
ever d«rje, committed, or perpetrated, and by 
wbuiii, or to whom, when, how, and after 
what manner, and of all other articles and 
circumstuiices concerning the prenii'ies, and 
every of them, or any of them, in ariv niiniier 
whatsoever, and tlie said treasons and the other 
premises, according to the laws and customs 
of England, for this lime to hear and deter- 
mine. 

And, therefore, we command you, that at a 
certain day and place, or at certain da}sand 
places, which ycni, or any two < f you ( if 
whom one of you the said Sir Nicolas 
Convilgham Tiiidal, Si«- John Bernard Bosan- 
quet, bir William Elias Taunton, Sir Thomas 
Denman, Thomas Wildo, John Gurney, ai*d 
William Selwyn, we will shall be one), shall 
appoint for tin-* purpose, }ou make diiigetit 
inquiries about the premises, and hear and 
determine all and singular the premises, and 
d«) and fulfil them in the aforesaid form, doing 
therein what to justice does appertain, accord- 
ing to the !aw«< and customs of Eiuland, saving 
Ui us tile amerciaments and otlier things fnmi 
thence to us accruing : and we comiiiand, by 
the tenour of these presents, onr Sherilfs of our 
county of the city aforesaid, that at such a day 
4ind ]dace, of days and places, which you, or 
two }ou, (of whom one of yon the said Sir 
Nicolas ( ouMighanri'indal, Sir John Bcrim-rd 
Bosaiiqiiet, Sir William Elia^ '^lauiitou. Sir 
Thomas Demnin, 'I'homas Wilde, John 
Gurney, and Williavu S -Iwyn, we will shall 


be one,) shall make known to them, they 
cause to come before you, or two of you (of 
whom one of you the said Sir Nicolas Conyng- 
bam Tindal Sir John Bernard Bosnnquet, Sir 
William Elias Taunton, Sir Thomas Denman, 
Thomas Wilde, John Gurney, and William 
Selwyn, we will shall beyne), so many and 
such goofi ,L!id lawful men their bailiwick 
(as well within liberties as without), hy whom 
the truth of the premises may be better known 
and inquired into. 

In witness wbereof, we have caused these 
our letters to be made patent. — Witness our- 
self at Westminster, the third day of De- 
cember, iu the second year of onr reign. 

BATIJJRST. 

William the Fourth, by tlie grace tif God, of 
the United Kiuilom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, King, Defender of the I'aitbjto our well- 
beloved and faithful Gonneilfor Henry Lord 
Brougham and Van\, Chanrellor of that part 
of our United Kingdom of Great Briiain and 
Ireland called Great Hrit iin ; onr must dear 
cousin and councillor Henry Marquess of 
Landsdtiw'iie, President of our G«)imcil ; onr 
weil'beloved and faithful councillor Joh;i 
(iM>rgc Lord Duiliain, Keeper of our Privy 
Seal; onr most dear consul Gharles Duke of 
Beaubirt; our inobt dear cousins and coun- 
cillors William Sjienecr Duke of Devonshire ; 
Richard CiJley Marquess of Wellesley ; our 
wcll-beloied and faithful Councillor, Sir 
Nicolas Conyiighani Tindal, Knt., Chief 
Justice of our Court of Common Pleas; onr 
beloved and faithful Sir John Bernard 
Bosanquet, Knt., one of the Justices of our 
Court of Goriiinon Pleas ; Sir William Elias 
Taunton, Knt., one of the Justices assigned to 
hold pleas before us; teir 'I'homas DENMAN, 
Knt., onr Attorney-General ; Thomas WILDE, 
one of our Serjeants at Law; John Gurney, 
Esq., one of our Counsel learned in the Law; 
and William Srlwyn, Esq., one other of onr 
Counsel learned in the Law, greeting ; know 
ye, that we have constituted yon, and any twi> 
or more of you (of wlioiii one of you, the said 
Sir Nieol is (’onynghani rindal. Sir John 
Bernard Bosanquet, Sir William Elias Taun- 
ton, SirThomas DENMAN, Thomas WILDE, 
John Gurney, and William Selwyn, we will 
shall be one), our Justices to deliver our jail 
of our county of the city of Bristol, of the pri- 
soners therein being and detaiin*d,ur who shall 
be tiierein detained, before the nineteenth day 
of December instant : 

And, therefore, we command yon, that, at a 
certain <Iay, or at certain d:i3S, which yon, or 
any two or more of you (of whom one of you 
the said Sir Nicolas Conyngham Tindal, Sir 
John Bernard Bosanquet, Sir William Elias 
Taunton, Sir Tlioinas J3ENMAN, Thomas 
WILDE, John Gurney, and W'illiam Selwvn, 
wcwill shall he one), shall appoint for this 
purpose, yiHi nieet'at the saitl city of Bristol, 
to deliver that jail, o'omg therein what to jn*?- 
licc nppei tains, according to the laws and 
custou.s of England, saving to us the ani.r- 
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ciaments and other things to us from thence 
accruing : 

And we command, by the tenour of these 
presents, our Sheriffs of our county of the city 
aforesaid, that, at a certain day or at certain 
days, which you, or any two or more of you 
(of whom one of you the said Sir Nicolas 
Conyiigbam TiiicJal, Sir John Bernard Busan- 
<|uet. Sir William Elias Taunton, Sir Thomas 
Denman, Thomas Wilde, John Gurney, and 
William Selwyn, we will shall be one), shall 
acquaint them with, they cause all the pri- 
soners of the same jail, aud their attachments, 
before you, or any two or more of you (of 
whom one of you the said Sir Nicolas Co- 
iiyngham TinJal, Sir John Bernard Bosan- 
quet, Sir William Klias Taunton, Sir Thomas 
Denman, Thomas Wilde, John Gurney, and 
William Selwyn, we will shall be one), there 
to come. 

In witness whereof, we have caused these 
our letters to bo made patent. — Witness our- 
self at Westminster, the third day of Decem- 
ber, ill the second yearof our reign. 

Bathurst. 


From the LOlVDOiV GAZETTE, 

Friday, December 23, 1831. 

INSOLVENT. 

DE BUCK, W. J., Broad-street-buildings, 
merchant. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 

B VUCIIAMP, R., Holborn-bars, pawn- broker. 

CHURCH, W., Mark-lane, wine-merchant. 

GILLHAM, C., Romford, Essex, wine-mer. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

ATKINSON, G. E., Leman-st., Goodman's- 
fields, painter. 

DUNN, K., Wiveliscombe, Somersetshire, 
clothier. 

PUCKERIDGE, j., Draycot, Wilts., farmer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BROWN, J., and T. Brown, Bromley St. 
Leonard, black-ash- manufacturer. 

CANAVAN, M., Macclesfield, draper. 

CHAPMAN, J., Wells next the Sea, Norfolk, 
merchant. 

CLEMENT, M., Streatham, Cambridgeshire, 
cord wai tier. 

CXIFF, C., Sheffield, dealer in hats. 

COLLARD, A. W., Liverpool, merchant. 

CROOKS, E., Sheffield, laceinan. 

HAKDISTY, J., Horsfurth, Yorks., money- 
scrivener. 

HAWKINS, J., and G. Beddis, Ilaymarket, 

. wine-merchaiiC. 

HUNT , J., Preston, win^-merchant. 

l^Af LEY , T Cottou-strect, High-street, Pop- 
lar, cbecsemoriger. 


MORTON, A., late of Richmond, Surrey, 
wine- merchant. 

PALNE, H., Newman-street, Oxford-street,, 
builder. 

PLIMPTON, W., and W. S. Plimpton, late of 
Lower Thames-st, seedsmen. 

RINDER, J., Leeds, butcher. 

THOMPSON, A., Barnard Castle, Durham,, 
linen-draper. 

WILLIAMS, J., Saint Wollos, Monmouths., 
coal- merchant. 

YOUNG, J., Wells next the Sea, Norfolk, 
surgeon. 

SCOTCH SFQUESTRATIONS. 

BELLIS, £., J. Burt, and J. Thundcrcliffe, 
Edinburgh, curriers. 

DUTHIE, A. juu., Aberdeen, merchant. 

GOUDLE. J., Edinburgh, merchant. 

ROUTLEDGE, W., Glasgow, merchant. 

THOM, G., 1). Caiucrou, aud 11. Buchanan,. 
Gartack, cattle-dealers. 


Tuesday, Decilmber 27 , 1831 . 

INSOLVENT. 

SCHOFIELD, T., Wakefield, Yorkshire, inn- 
keeper. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BAM FORD, J. Leamington- Priors, Warwick- 
shire, wine- merchant. 

BAUGH, W., Dronficld, Derbys., victualler. 

BLAKE, S. A., Plymouth, ironmonger. 

BRADLEY^ W., Manchester, manulacturer. 

DAVIS, C.F.,NaiIsworth,Glocestcra., clothier. 

DODGIN, D., Burlington-gardens, Bond-st., 
gold • m an ii factu rer. 

EMASS, W. Birmingham, bookseller. 

HARDING, W. B., Glocester, baker. 

HILL, W., York, miller. 

PARKER, J. H., Wells next the SeaNorfolk, 
ship-huildcr. 

fHlLLIPS, A., Bromwich, Tottenham- court- 
road, baker. 

PRI8EMAN, J., Putney, wheelwright. 

TALBOT, W., Birmingham, grocer. 

TlLi'TONE, J. R., Clie.'ipsidc, aud Bank 
Chviinbers, Loihbury, commercial-agent. 

TREGENT, P., Postlip, Gloccstershirc, paper- 
iiiaiiu lecturer. 

WALLER, T., Birstall, Yorkshire, leather- 
dealer. 

WALTON, C., and J. Walton, Toxeth-park, 
Lancashire, builders. 

WVLIE, C. G., Wation-place, Blackfriars-rd., 
cheese- monger. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

CUPAR, T. V., Fife, baker. 

LECKIE, U. GlSisgow, spirit-dealer. 
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LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark-Lanr, Coiin-Exchang£, Decrmbrr 
26.— Our supplies, since thwday se*unifl^ht, of 
EoffUsb, Scotch, and Foreign wheat, English 
and Scotch barley, English malt, beaus, and 
peas, have been moderately gmid ; of Irish 
wheat and oats, English, Irish, Scotch, and 
Foreign flour, and Foreign linseed, great ; of 
English and Scotch oats, as well as seeds 
(witii the above exception), from all quarters 
limited. 

This day’s market, as is usual on a holiday 
Monday, was thinly attended, particularly in 
its curly part, both by London and country 
buyers; consequently its trade was througliout 
dull ; with wlieat and barley at a depression of 
from Is. to 2s. per quarter; flour, 2a*. to 35. 
per sack ; with oats, beans, peas, seeds, and 
rye (the latter nearly or quite uominal), at last 
week’s prices. 

'Ihe lower quotations of wheat are un- 
altered, owing to an improvement in quality. 


Wheat 

• ■ .... 60s. to 66s. 

Rye 

Barley 

. . .... 34s. to 38s. 

.... . . 36s. lo 31s. 

Peas, White ...... 

...... .3l^s. to 42s. 





Beans, Old 

• *.... 35s. to 4 Is. 

Tick 

....«• to 44s. 

Oats, Potatue , , . . - - - 

25s. to 30s. 

— Poland 

«.««•« 24s. to 27'». 

1 Feed 

• • • • «. 19s. to 24s, 

Flour, per sack 

« . . • • . 56s. to 60s. 


MARK-LANE. — Friday, Dec. 23. 

The arrivals this week are good. The 
market dull at Monday’s prices. 

THE FUNDS. 

3 per Cent Cons. shut. 

Consuls for Account (Thursday), 84|. 

COBBETT-LIBRARt. 

Neu> Edition. 

COBBBTT’S Spelling-Book; 

{Price 2s.) 

Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 

INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
This L have written by way of 

A Stepping-Stone to my own 
Grammar; 

Such a thing having been frequently sug- 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 

1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.— Of this 

work sixty thousand copies have now been 
puhlibhed. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3**. bound in boards. 


PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 40s. to 46s. per cwt. 

■ ■ ■ Sides, new . 50s, to 51s, 

Pork, India, new 125s. Od. to 127s. 

Pork, Mess, new ... 67s. Gd. to — s. perbarl. 
Butter, Belfast .... 101s, to — «•. per cwt. 


Carlow 101s. to 105s. 

Cork Jill's, to — s. 


— ■ Limerick ..JlJls, to — s, 

Waterford.. !l5s. to 99s. 

— Dublin . . ..yGs. to — s. 

Cheese, C'hesliire. ...60s. to i^4s, 

— — Clloucestcr, Double. . 56s, to C5s, 

Gloucester, Single, . . 50s. to 54s. 

— Kdam 46.s. to 52s. 

— — Gouda 44s. to 48s. 

Hams, Irish ».62s. to 70a. 

SMITH FI ELD.— December 26. 

This day’s market exhibited throughout the 
most limited Monday’s supply recollected to 
have been witnessed in it. Nearly or quite a 
moiety of it was comprised of stock turned 
out unsold from ^ last week’s markets. The 
trade was, hbwever, in the whole dull ; with 
beef tic an advance of about 2d.; mutton and 
veal 2d. to 4d. per stone ; with pork at Friday’s 
quotations. 

Beasts, 958 ; sheep and lambs, 8.210 ; calves, 
27 j pigs, 70. 


2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 

Mr. Jambs Paul Cobbett. — Being a Plain^ 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6.v. 

3. COTTAGE ECONO]\IY.-I wrote 

this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. 1 made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, 1 believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
1 understood as well as any body could, and 
in ail their details. It includes iny writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s, 6d. 

4. YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
iRICA. — The Price of this book, in good print* 
and on fine paper, is os. 

5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 

a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and uii the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price 6s* 
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6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of tlie gfrouud fur plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, un 
the pruning:, anil on the cuiting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price 14tf. bound 
in boards. 

7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 

the History and Mystery of the Natiouai Debt, 
the Bank of lilng:laud, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of tiiis 
book, very nicely printed, is 5r, 

8. SERMONS. — There are twelve of 
these, in oAe volume, on the following; sub- 
jects : I . Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
ness ; ..3. Bribery ; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judg:cs*, f). The Siug:^ai*d ; /.The Murderer ; 
8. The (lamester ; i). Public Robbery ; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 1 1. The Sin of Forhiddin*; 
Marriage ; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3^. lid. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled ‘*GOOD 
FRID.W; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price 6^f. 

JO. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 

edition. Price 8//. 

11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 

By William Cobhett, Jon., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3.f. (id. hoards. 

12. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 

Instructions for the Learning of French. Price 
bound in hoards, 5^'. 

13. THE EMIGRANrS GUIDE. 

Just now Publi-fhed, under this Title, .i little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
Knglisli Tax- payers. A new edition, with a 
Po.stscript, cuiitaiuin^ an ac^iunt of the Prices 
of Houses anti Lan<l, receifRy obtained from 
America by Mr. Cubhctl. Price 2.v. 6rf. iti bds. 

14. MR. JAMES PAUL GOBBET PS 

niDi: or eight hundred milks in 

FRANCE. Second Edition. Price 2s, (id, 

15 . ROMAN HISTORY, French and 

English, intended, not only as a History for 
Young People to read, hut as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar. 
Two Voiuiiies, Price Us. in boards. 

16. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 

TIDNS.— This is -the Book which was the 
foundaliun of all the knowledge that I have 
ever possessed relative to public Jaw. The 
Price IS L/‘jf.,antlthe manuci of its execution is, 
I think, such as to make it fit fur the Library 
of any Gentleman. 

17. LETTERS FROM FRANCE: 

containing Observations made in that Country 
tlanpg a Residence of 'I'vvo Months in the 
S<mh]^ and Three Months at Puns. By JoilN 
* Price 4s, in boards. 


18. A TREATISE ON COBBETT’S 

CORN ; containing instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
an a&ouot of the several u^es to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 2r. ikf. 

Tobie bad at No.' 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 


On Saturday next, the 7ih of January, 
will be published, 

The First Number for 1832, of the 

ATHENJiUM 

Weel<Jy Journal of Literature, Science and the 
Fine Arts. The Athen^um is the largest 
literary paper, and to aid as much as possible 
in the diffusion of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge, the proprietors have reduced the 
price from to Fourpencb. Per-ions 

intending to become Subscribers, should, if 
they reside in London, give their orders to a 
newsman, if in the country to a bookseller, 
and iMMiiDiATELV, as the numbers printed 
will depend on the orders received. 


MR. W. EAGLE’S PAMPHLET. 

Just published, the fourth Edition, Price 6d,, 

A LEG.\L AKGUMEiN’i', showing that 
TITHES are the PROPER l Y of the 
PUBLje and of the POOR, with additional 
observations. 

Saunders and BeDDing,43,Fleef-stri;et, Lon- 
don ; \V. F. VVakeinan, I/, D’Olier-strect; 
Dublin, and all Booki>e)lers. 


CHEAP CLOTHING! ! 

SVVAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 
y3, Fleet-Street, 

{JVmr the new opening to St. Bride s Church,) 

EyUEsT the attention of the public to 
die follnyving list ol prices {for cash 
only) which they charge for : — 

Gentlemen’s Dress Coats of Medley /. .v. rf. 


Colours 2 12 0 

Ditto, ditto, Best Saxony Cloth..., 3 0 0 

Saxony Kerseymere 3'rousors 1 8 0 

Ditto ditto Waistcoats 12 0 

Figured Silk ditto 18 0 

Veneiiaii Leather Shooting Jackets. , 1 10 0 

Barogau ditd) 1 8 0 

A Pj. ill Suit of Livery 4 4 O' 


Ladies' Habits and Pelisses, and every de- 
scription of Clothing fur young gentlemen, 
equally cheap. The whole mqde from goods 
of the finest quality, and the cu r and work- 
manship not to be surpassed. 

1 recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom 1 have lung employed with great 
satisfaction. Wm. Cobhett. 

Printed by Wiliiam Cobhett. John^onVeo iri; .ml 
published by him, at 11 , Bult-court, Fleet-street. 
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MANCHESTER LECTURES. 

LECTURE II. 

27 ch Uecemher, 1831. 

Oenti emrn, 

I am tliis evening*, under your indul- 
gence, In enter upon a defence of the 
fourteen propositions which 1 have put 
forth in print, and whicli those who live 
in idleness upon ihc fruit of the toil of 
the people have not scrupled to declare 
to be utterly subversive of the institu- 
tions of the country. The (irst tliree of 
those propositions are as follows : — 

1. To put an end to all pensions, sine- 
cures, grants, alloworiTies, half-pay, 
and all other emoluments now paid 
out of the taxes, except for such 
public services as, upon a very 
scrupulous examination, shall be 
found fully to nicrit them ; and to 
reduce all salaries to the American 
standard. 

To discharge the standing army, ex- 
cept such part of the crdnunce and 
ariillery as may be necessary to 
maintain the arsenals at the sea- 
ports in a ilute of readiness for 
war ; and to abolish the military 
r'. academies, and dispose of all bar- 
racks and other property now ap- 
plied to military uses. 

3. To make tlie counties, each according 
to its whole number of members ot 
rarliament, maintain and equip a 
lM)dy of militia, horse as, well as 
foot and artillery, at the county 
expense, and to have these bodies, 
as they are in America, mustered 
at stated periods ; so that at any 
time, a hundred ihuusand efllcient 


men may be ready to come into the 
.held, if the defence of the kingdom 
requrtre it.^ 

A Now, ^ntlemen, isjhere anything 
here (lestructivc of the institutions cif 
the country This phrase, 
tioHR oj tki! contitry," has become very 
fashionable, ever since a reform of the 
Parliament has been proposed by the 
Ministers. In the absence of all argu^ 
rnent, in llie absence of everything 
amounting to a rational objection 
against tiie Reform Rill, the general and 
sweeping charge of its* tending to de- 
stroy the instiiuiioosof tlie country, has 
been in the month of every one, from 
tl’.e liigliest to tlie lowest, who 8aw\ in 
the natural operation of that bill, the 
sure termination of that base corruption 
which has so long disgraced, and that 
system of plunder which has so long 
been beggaring, this country, which 
was once tlie foremost in the world for 
honour and for happiness. 

Well, now, before we go further, be- 
fore we enter on a consideration of the 
propositions which you have permiiicd 
me to read to you, let us, since (liese 
enemies of the Reform Rill will not do 
it, name the institutions of the country; 
lei us say what the||rure ; and then we 
Miall be better able to judge whether 
these propositions of mine lia\e any 
tendency to destroy these institutions* 
It will hardly be pretended that the 
power of justrees of the peace to trans- 
port men lor seven years for being in 
pursuit of their hares and pheas ints, is 
an inslilnlion of the country. It will 
Imrdly be prelem ed that haif-pay, mi- 
litary and naval, given to rectors and 
vicars and deans and prebends and 
bishops of the Church of England, is an 
institution of the country, it will not, 
surely, he pretended that tacitly sanc- 
tioning the receiving of dead bodies, 
whether stolen from ibe grave or iiiur- 
deicd, and cutting them Uj), in order 
that nien may nc(|uire the knowledge 
necessary to ease the pains of the rich ; ’ 
it wUl hardly be pretended that this is 
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an institution of the country. It can 
scarcely be an institution of the country 
to harness poor men and women^ and 
make them draw carts and wagons, only 
because they are poor ! But, let us see 
what the institutions of the country are. 
1 have endeavoured to ascertain what 
they are ; and I find them to be sixteen 
in number, and to be as follows : — 

1. I'he common law of England. 

2. An hereditary king, having well- 
known powers and pren»galivcs. 

3. An heredifary peerage, with cer- 
tain titles and privileges, and certain 
legislative and judicial powers. 

4. A House of Commons chosen by 
' the people, and in the choosing of whom, 

the peers are forbidden to interfere. 

5. A Court of Chancery, having a 
chancellor at the head of it, appointed 
by the King. 

6. Three courts of law, the judges of 
which are appointed by the King. 

7. Juries to try causes and accusa- 
tions, under the advice and assistance of | 
the judges. 

8. Courts of fpiarter and petty sessions 
^f justices of the peace. 

9. Mayors and other magistrates, to 
administer justjee in cities and towns. 

10. Sheriffs to im|mncl jurors, and to 
execute the writs and other legal com- 
mands of the judges and justices. 

11. Coroners to examine into sudden, 
accidental, and strange deaths of any of 
the people. 

12. Constables to obey the judges and 
justices in the performance of acts ne- 
cessary to the keeping of tlie peace and 
the execution of justice. 

13. Manorial lordships, having, in 
most cases, the power of appointing 
constables, and other petty officers, for 
keeping the peace. 

14. Jails for the purpose of enabling 
the sheriff to keep safe the criminals 
committed to bis charge, 

15. Parish stocks for the punishment 
of petty offenders. 

^ 16. A church established by statute 
l^W^ Ckving a ritual also established by 

' l^ow, these ore the iosMtotions of the 
cdontry; they are the settled, permanent 
meato^OfgoTcrning the country, of ma- 


t naging its affairs, of causing the laws tO' 
I be obeyed, of preserving its peace, and 
providing for its honour and for its hap- 
piness; and, instead of tending to the 
overthrow of any of these institutions^ 
niy propositions must necessarily tend 
to the preserving of them, or, rather 
restoring them to their ancient purity, 
and causing them lo produce effects 
such as they used to produce. 

But though I do not aim at the de- 
struction, or at the impairing^ of any 
one of these institutions,! do aim at the 
destruction of those things which have 
caused the far greater part of these in- 
stitutions to be greatly impaired, and, 
in many instances, to become merely a 
screen for the hiding of oppression. I 
know of hardly one of these institutions 
which has not lost its due effect, which 
has not been adulterated or corrupted. 
In looking over the list of them, I 
hardly perceive one which is what it 
was, and what it still ought to be. The 
office of the King has been shorn of a 
great many things that made it benefi- 
cial to the country ; the House of Peers 
has been so multiplied, and so managed 
by one party after another, as to make it 
that which it Formerly was not ; as to 
the House of Commons, the people 
have just called upon it to pass sentence 
upon itself. The Court of Chancery is 
quite another thing than it was in the 
time of Sir Thomas Moore and Bishop 
Gardiner, when the latter had a retinue 
more splendid at the opening of his seals 
than appertained to any sovereign 
prince in Europe; of judges, juries, 
justices of the [leiice, and coroners, 1 
shall speak by-and-by. After looking 
over the list wi(h the greatest care, and 
comparing the present practice with the 
original institutions, and with the prac- 
tice of ages, I really can perceive no one 
of these institutions of the country that 
has not been wholly changed, if not to- 
tally annihilated, save and except the 
fifteenth institution ; namely, the parish 
stocks, which seems to be kept up in all 
its pristine purity : for, there, in every 
parish, are still the two oak-planks 
which, when shut down together, have 
two circular holes going through them, 
to receive the legs of the patient : there 
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is still the post, and all, just as the thing 
was., a thousand years ago; and this, 
4iecause, at common law, every iiarish 
is indictable that does not keep its stocks 
in perfect repair; and because country 
attorneys have a great taste for the little 
pickings which arise out of indict- 
ments preferred against parishes. But, 
though the institution still remains un- 
altered in its geometrical ditncnsions, 
the use of it has been wholly laid aside ; 
and the solitary dungeon and the tread- 
mill, two perfectly new inventions ; ' 
these harsh things have come to supply 
the place of this old and gentle and 
good-humoured mode of chastij^ement. 

But, gentlemen, there are some of 
these institutions of the country, which 
h?ive undergone a change of a very im- 
portant nature, and which must 1 k' } 
changed back again before England 
will a^ain be worthy of its ancient name, j 
Of all the institutions of the country, 
none are of so much irn[)ortance to the 
people as the, institution of jadgesj 
jurors, and coronr.rs. The judges of 
England have been, and very justly, its 
greatest boast, from the days of Alfred 
to the present time; for though we 
sometimes see what we do not like to 
see, pass upon the bench, taking the 
whole together, it is pretty nearly all 
that we have left, the person of the King 
excepted, which has not, more or loss, 
been stripped of the veneration that be- 
longed to it; but though the judges 
themselves are, 1 love to believe, every- 
thing that they ought to he, they have 
been stripped of their power of protect- 
ing the people, in those cases where their 
power was the most necessary, 'I'liis 
stripping has not taken place by a direct 
and positive abridgment of their power, 
but by giving to justices of the peace 
most important power, which ought to 
have remained exclusively with the 
judges. You know, gentlemen, as well 
as I, that our boast has i)een that the 


' partial administration of the law. All 
foreigners writing on our form and mode 
j of government, have eulogised this part 
of our institutions, which has always 
been our great boast. The ground of 
the eulogy was this ; that no person, 
[that no Englishman could be made to 
suffer any serious punishment, whether 
pecuniary or bodily, except convicted by 
a jury of the vicinage, under the advice 
and expoundings of a judge, holding his 
of%e for life, independent even of the 
King ; and this was not only the theory, 
hut it was the practice in our country 
for ages. But liow stands the matter 
novv ? By statute after statute; line 
upon line ; here a little and there a little, 
we at last find the justices of the peace, 
who are all chosen by the minister of 
the day ; who are appointed to, and who 
are turned out, of their office at the 
pleasure of the minister without cause 
assigned ; we find these men, and per- 
haps more than half of them parsons, 
pensioners, placemen, officers of the 
army, or officers of the navy, whose pre» 
ferment and promotion, and whose very 
bread, in many cases, depends upon the 
breath of the minister ; we find these 
men empowered to try misdemeanors ^ 
to try felonies of a heinous character; 
we find these men empowered to im- 
prison for any length of time, and to 
transport men and women even for life 1 
Ami we have recently seen KxATcnnuLf. 
and bis brethren on the bench of Kknt, 
sentence a man to fivk ykaks' impri- 
sonment for agricultural rioting, and 
the magistrates of Surrey sentence a li- 
beller to be imprisoned for two years ia 
Horsemongcr-iane jail amongst felons. 
We have seen a man, whom the presid- 
ing magistrate in Middlesex had sen- 
tenced to transportation for seven years, 
having uttered some insolent words to 
the chairman, called bcTck again, and 
sentenced to transportation for life ! 
Thus, then, 1 think, that there is not 


judges were appointed by the King ; and 
that by that appointment, being fer 
life, unless put an end to by impeach- 
ment, or a joint address of the two 
Houses of Parliament, the King rendered 
the judges independent even of himself. 
This was our great security for the im- 


m uch fear that the adoption of my pro- 
positions would do much injury to this 
institution of the country. 

Of more importance stjjHrjQESEtatfti- 
tution of juries- And 
matter? If there be 
and exclusively 
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tutiou of juries. Magna Charta says as well as rich; and the institution of 
that no man shall suffer jn life, limb, coroner, and the practice urisinff oat of 
person, or property ; that no punish- that institution, precluded uliiiost the 
jnent^hall be inflicted on his bodv, and possibility of any man, woman, or child, 


that no money or goods shall be taken 
from him, except by the assent of a 
jury of the vicinage. Give me time, and 
i could printout, at the veiy least, five 
Itundred instances, in winch men are 
now liable to be fined, and frequently 
are fined, and sometimes to tiieir utter 
ruin and the ruin of their families, with- 
out the intervention of a jury, and at 
the sole will and pleasure of justices 
or commissioners appointed and re- 
moveable at the pleasure of the ininlMtc^rs 
of the day. In an ecpia] nusnher of in- 
stances, the people's bodies are lisihle to 
be imprisoned, or otluinvise punished, 
by the same authorities, and without 
the intervention of a jury ; but in un- 
}iaj)py and ill-treated Ireland, though 
now united with riUgland, though the 
[English common law be applicable to 
Ireland as well as to England, we see 
that men and women may be, whenever 
the Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland shall 
choose so to determine, even irampovted 
witlioni trial by jury. Aye, and at the 
sole pleasure of two justices of peace, 
nnd of a barrister in the pay of the (lo- 
vernment, and this for the heinous t f- 
fcnce of being absent from their dwc‘- 
lings for the space of fiffeen minutes 
at a time, between sunset and sunrise. 

Whoever looks into the ancie.Jt and 
admirable laws of England, wdl see 
with what tenderness those laws watch- 
ed over the lives of Ike peopl**. 'J lie in- 
stitution of ConoNKK, still unknown to 
every country but England and the 
United States, was, of iistU’, enough to 
immortalize the nation hy which it wa> 
first adopted. So important was this 
institution deemed by our forefathers, 
that the regulations concerning it form 
no small part of their code. So careful 
was the law of the lives of tite people; 
so imperative did it make the duty of 
every one to take care not to expose 
those lives to danger; that milts, 
'^el)s, chulK-pits, bitten and 
in smiie cases, bec.unc 
i» consequence of injury done 
b]^em;tG^t^ertfc of any person, puc^r 


coming by their death in any violent 
manner, or from any accident, without 
the true cause of the death being ascer- 
tained, and without punishment Fulling 
upon the guilty cause of the death, if 
guilt there were; or punishment of an 
inferior degree, if arising from fault or 
: negligence. What do we behold now 
then? We have certain information 
that innumerable human bodies aire 
I taken possession of aiid cut to pieces, 
without any inquest on the part of a 
coroner. It lias come to lignt that 
many of these bodies have been obtained 
by wilful murder, and yet we sec (he Par- 
liament meet, afrer this horrible disco- 
lery lias been made, and we hear no one 
come forward with a proposition to 
cause even inquiry to be made into the 
subject ‘y and we hear of no one proposing 
a law to cause the ollice of the coroner to 
be applied, in order to put an end to 
these horrible practices. 

Even the ollice of constable has been 
superseded ; the power of the parishes, 
in miin> instances, has been taken awav ; 
their legitimafe and ancient power of 
appointing iheir own constables. In the 
case of the justices, especially for the 
four conniios of Middlesex, Kent, Sur- 
rey, and Essex, the (hivermnent has 
been allowed to give the justices sala- 
ries ; and llicsj justices in these four 
CM>nntics form a majority on the bench. 
In the same counties the office of con- 
stable has been superseded by a half- 
military establishment called a police,** 
in imitrilion of the llourhon government 
of France. This jiolice is appointed by 
the Government and not by the parishes; 
and, llierefore, even the institution of 
constable is gone. 

After til is review, let no one accuse 
me of contemplating the destruction of 
the “ imUtiitinus of l/te country.** It 
will clearly appear, on the eontraiy, that 
my propositions, if adopted,^ must tend 
to produce a restoration eff the insiiiu- 
fions of rhe country. And now,genile- 
men, under that indulgence, of which I 
hu\e already experienced so much, 1 will 
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proceed to lay before you the reasons 
which occur to me, in support of these 
propositions, beginiiiuj^ with that which 
relates to pensions, sinecures, grants, 
retired allowances, and salaries. 

1 make an exception in all cases, ex- 
cept the sinecures and the salaries, in 
favour of those sums that sliall be found 
to be fully merited by public services. 
With regard to the pensions and other 
emoluments, which are clearly unme- 
rited by any such services, there being 
no other justification or excii-e, my 
Lord /\r/nio:u», who has recently made 
so brilliant a figure in a correspoiuloiice 
with Mr. Hulton, of Ilulton, said 
frankly that, in most instances, they 
must be deemed tvor/is of charity 
And, as charity covorelb a rmiltitnde of 
sins, Mr Ilulton might have bocri a 
little .sparing of his lordship. But cha- 
ruy used t(» mean quite a dilTcrent ihhig j 
than this. iit. Paul rocornmends charily 
very strongly } and the old-fashioned 
religion of our fathers, which held cha- j 
ritytobe the first of the (Jatlioiic vir- j 
tue.s, exfdained k to mean feeding the 
huayrtf, clothing the nakfdy harbouring 
the hnrfwurlessy and comforting the 
hr ohm- hearted. The persons included [ 
in this pro|)o^itioii of mine answer to 
none of these doscripiiuns. They arc 
not hungry, naked, liouseloss, iku' are 
they bowed-down in spirit, (>ut very 
much the contrary } for, they arc 
amongst the most arrogant, haughty, 
and insolent wretches on tiic f.icc of the 
earth* But there was, according to the 
definition of St. Paul, expl, lined and tm- 
forced by the ancient fathers at' the 
church, and by all the great civilians, 
one very essential circumstance in con- 
stituting charity^ which is wauling 
here. Charity, according to all these 
high authorities, meant the be towing 
of something which was the |)ro|>crty 
of him wlio bestowed it; and gene- 
rally it meant the giving to another 
something of your own, which really 
might, if kept by you, be useful to yoiu- 
self. .Never before, in ilii.s world, did 
we hear it deemed an act of charity 
to make a gift of other people’s goods. 

A distressed object going to a grocer, no- 
thing so easy as for the charitable grocer 


to go into the shop of his neighbour the 
' baker, and relieve the poor object with 
a loaf, without giving the baker any 
thing for it, which, however, instead of 
being an act of charity, the law would 
call an act of theft or robbery. What 
term we ought to apply to those who 
take the people's money, and give it to 
persons selected by themselves, and, 
principally amongst their own order, I 
leave you, genllcmen, to determine. 

St. Paul exhorts, and, not by dry pre- 
cept, but by example, those to whom he 
ad(!res.scd his epistles, to work with their 
own hands^ and to live Sf)aringly at the 
same time, that tliey might have to give 
to those who needed ; but Ibis is a spe- 
cies of charity, of which those who 
have the lingering of our money, do not 
seem tty have any very distinct idea. 
Upon this list of penrioners ; this long 
list of objects of charity, we find lords, 
dukes, m.iiquises, carls, viscounts, 
diiclies.ses, and countesses, and so forth, 
and whole families of children, begin- 
ning generally with the mother, and 
going clown to tlie baby in arms. 
Amongst these find a whole family 
of the name of IJay, one of the fe- 
males of which wa''', rit any rate about 
. twenty-two years upon the pension list, 
'and who, at the end of that time, be- 
! came tlie i(fdif* of the present Sir 
UoiiN Ca.u IIoaiiOL'si:. Whether she 
i have the pension yet is more than I can 
! say. Some of these |)ensioris are 
I granted for life; some of them during 
the pleasure of tlie King, that is to say, 
his ministers ; some of them for a term 
of yawn ; there bein all tliis coii- 
ceru a variety so real and so enchant- 
ing, as to make it the work of a man's 
life to come at any thing like a clear 
statement of the manner in which the 
money is taken away from us. But, in 
order to have a fiir view of the extent 
tc^ which the principles of justice are 
are adhered to, let us look at the manner 
in which the settled laws of the country 
operate upon the middle and lower 
classe.®, when any of their families, any 
of their children** any of their parents 
stand in n ed of parochial relief’ The. 
celebrated act of Elizabeth, which first 
made parocliial provision for the relief 
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of the poor, and of the ciuse of which 
act I shall have to speak to-morrow 
evening, when I come to speak of the 
property of the church ; that celebrated 
act, while it imposed a compulsory 
assessment for the relief of the poor and 
indigent, compelled the father or mother, 
of substance sufficient, to give, out of 
their own substance, relief to their indi- 
gent children, grandchildren, and even 
great-grandchildren ; and also compelled 
children, if of sufficient substance^ to 
give, under similar circumstances, relief 
to their fathers and mothers, and, if 
necessary, their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. Nothing could be more just 
than this provision of the law ; such is 
the law still ; a law bottomed upon the 
maxim of St. Paul, that he who aban- 
dons his own kindred to want, is worse 
than a heal lien. But if this law be 
just, why is it not applied to the fa- 
milies of the nobility and the clergy and 
the gentry, as well as to the muhlle 
and working classes who toil for their 
bread ? A few years ago, a man in the 
parish of Ticehukst, in the county of 
Sussex, applied to me for advice, under 
the following circumstances : 'J'he man 
was nearly or (piife four-score years of 
age^ he had been a hard-working man 
all his life-time ; had reared a great fa- 
mily without any assistance from the 
parish 5 had from his long and sedulous 
savings, become the proprietor of two 
tenements, worth 15/. u year, upon the 
rent of which, together with what lie 
was still able to do, in the way of work, 
he kept himself from the parish, and 
hoped so to do, till the end of his life-. 
One of his sons had died, and left three 
children, who were all old enough to be 
able to work for the farmers. They did 
work for them ,* but, as the farmers paid 
part of their wages out of the poor- 
rates, they deemed the poor children to 
be paupers^ according to the present 
debasing and infamous phraseology, the 
word pauper never having been used in 
the act of Queen Elizabeth. The chil- 
dren being thus placed upon the poor- 
book, the parish officers applied to the 
magistrates to make the grandfather pay 
to the parish that part of the wages 
lirhich the children received out of the 


! poor-rates. The magistrates made the 
I order accordingly. The old man an- 
swered that, if he did tliis, lie must go 
to the workhouse himself. Tlie reply 
was, that HE MIGHT SELL THE 
TENEMENTS i and that if he would 
not do that, the parish officers should do 
it for him. Precisely how the thing 
terminated I do not now recollect, but, 
I think it ended by a seizure of the te- 
nements on the part of the parish offi- 
cers, and I dare say that the dismal 
drama closed by the old man’s expiring 
in that poor-bou'si'. from whicli, by 
constant industry and ca: he had kept 
himself and his family for so many 
years. 

Here, then, is an illustration of me 
Lord Althorp’s English charity. Lady 
Juliana llobhoiise was doubtless thy 
child, or granuciiild of someliody that 
bad something more than two •"eneinents 
worth 15l. a year 5 and, observe, my 
lady Juliana was not set to work as the 
poor children at Ticehurst were 5 they, 
poor things, were working in the fields, 
where it was right for them to be at 
work ; while she was living like a lady, 
jiartly upon the fruit of tlie labour of 
these very children. Not another word 
need be said upon this part of the sub- 
ject 3 for, if you, gentlemen, who will 
now have the power of choosing niem- 
bers of Parliament, do not choose men 
who will pledge themselves to do away 
with this injustice; ij’, under the influ- 
ence of any motive whatever, you ne- 
glect the performance of tliis great 
duty, this so-much-desired Reform Bill 
will be of no benefit to the country, 
and you will deserve to sufler, all your 
lives, that pressing want of which many 
of you now so justly complain. 

With regard to the sinecures, we 
have a very ha)>py illustration in the 
history of that of the auditor of the Ex- 
chequer, the present^Lord Grenville, 
who, from thisoffice,1ias received 4,000/ 
a yeur'during about fifty years ; and, of 
course, he has received from us, in this 
shape, besides others, about 200,000/. 
of principal money. A sinecure n\eans 
a place which gives a man nothing to 
do. In this case, however, it was the 
duty of the auditor. Just to sign the ex- 
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chequer bills issued by the treasury. 
This, however, Lord Grenville did not 
doj but left them to be signed by a 
clerk. One Haslett, who was in 
some office in the Bank, stole a great 
parcel of these exchequer bills, and dis- 
posed of them for his own j)urj)oses. 
He was tried for the offence, convicted ; 
and, as every one thought, was surely 
to be haiiged by the neck till he was 
dead j but a motion was made for ar- 
rest of judgment, upon the ground that 
these were a parcel of good-for-nothing 
papers, not having bev.ii signed by the 
auditor of the. exehvguer lii/iiseif a doc- 
trine wliich was confirmed by the deci- I 
sion of the twelve judges ! And, there- | 
upon, Ilaslett was not lianged for steal- I 
ing the exchequer hills, but transported ■ 
for stealing bits of paper ! Weil, but 
Lord Guknvillk signed tlie exchequer 
bills for the future to bo sure ? Not he j = 
but the. Pailiament passed an act to an- , 
thorise his clerk to sign them ; and to 
make it a capital felony to steal them 
ill future, though signed only by the 
clerk ! An auditor means an examiner 
of accounts •, and the business of this 
auditor professes to be to look into, and 
pass, the accounts of the treasury. By- 
aiul-by Lord Gkbnvillk became Piisi 
Lord of the Treasury him.selfj and it 
did seem too monstrous for a man to 
be auditor of his own accounts. The 
poet speiiks of “ soldering close im- 
possibilities, and making them kiss 
but even his imagination never readied 
the reality of that which was now be- 
held. Lord Guexvili E did not like to 
part with tlie 4,(KlO/. a year 5 yet how 
was he to keep it ? for, it was against 
law, as well us against reason, that a 
man should be auditor and treasurer at 
one and the same time *, at last the diffi- 
culty was got over by the old remedy, a 
resort to the parish pump ; and out 
came an Act of Parliament, brought 
into the House of Commons by Charles 
Fox himself, to make it lawful for Lord 
Grenville tp be First Lord of the 
Treasury and auditor of the accounts at 
the same time. 

This is a sample of the whole sack. ^ 
It would be tedious, gentlemen, to go 
over the whole list, which^ adding the 


suitable description in each instance, 
and printing very closely, would make 
a book bigger than that which contains 
the New Testament. These sinecures 
are only another name for the same 
thing ; another channel through wliich 
those who have had the power over our 
purses have taken our money, and used 
it for themselves. There is enough, 
then, on the subject of pensions, sine-- 
cures, and grants, of which latter there 
is a pretty great number, and each of 
them of thumping amount, and founded 
in justice just as much as the two 
former items. We now come to what 
are called retired nlloicances which 
means salaries, or parts of salaries, still 
paid to persons who have been in pub- 
lic employ, but who have, from no 
matter what cause, ceased to be in that 
employ. So that, for every ollice that 
there is, we have two, three or four jier- 
sons to ])ay. Upon what principle of 
reason or of justice ; upon what 
practice, ever heard of amongst men, 
i are we taxed to pay these allow- 
jances? Jf a merchant, or manufac- 
turer, or farmer, or anybody else, 
were called upon to pay his clerks or 
workmen, who were no longer in his 
service, I wonder what answer tliey 
would make to the cfdl ; but, if a law 
were passed to effirct this purpose 3 if a 
law were jiassed to compel manufac- 
turers, for instance, to maintain every 
workman who had worked for them, 
till he was worn out, for the rest of his 
life, would they not say that that was a 
most unjust and wicked law ? Yet this 
case that 1 am speaking of is a great 
deal worse ; for nineteen twentieths of 
these persons are not half worn out. 
If, indeed, they had been forced into the 
several offices, as seamen and soldiers 
are sometimes forced to become seamen, 
and soldiers, it would be quite another 
matter. So far from being forced into 
these offices by the public, they and 
I heir patrons generally force the pub- 
lic to take them into their employ. 
They are very often reared up by their 
parents for the express purpose of being 
forced into the offices, even against the 
wish of the Ministers themselves ; and, 
when a new Ministry comes in, it gene^ 
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rally turns out whole shoals of th?se 
clerks and others, in order to make 
room for their own set j so that we 
have always two, and sometimes 
three, offices to pay on account of 
the same office. Before Sir Anthon> 
Hart died the other day, we wore 
paying three Lord Chancellors for 
Ireland, one in office, and two out j we 
arc now paying two Lord Chancellors 
for England, one in, and one out ; and, 
as Lord Eldon is a pretty tougli fellow, 
and as the concern is in a very change- 
able state, 1 should not mncli wonder if 
we had another to yiay before the next 
year be out. We J)a\e ahont fifteen 
ministers at forciL^n courts, unci we are 
always paying more tijan iiall a liuiidrcd. 
Whenever you see a dozen clerks in an 
office, reckon that we have tlirce dozen 
to pay for that office. \Vhy, gentlemen, 
was there ever such a monstrous thing 
as this heard of before in the world ? 
"J’hus it is that we stagger along under 
these burdens. The Americans have 
ten ministers at the courts of Europe; 
and ten they pay, and no more. They 
change them very often ; they do not 
let them stay till they get too closely 
connected with the governments to 
which they send them; but, the mo- 
ment they go back, they cease to pay 
them. When we cease to have any 
given service performed ; for instance, 
if we no longer keep on a certain de- 
partment of revenue, w'e discliarge the 
officers, of course, but we contunie (o 
pay them. Some of them have coatin’- 
yeut pay or pensions. Tlie renowned 
iluskisson, for instance, took care, in 
the year 1799, to luive a pension of 
1,^00/. a year grarite<l to him for his 
life, at all times when he should not be 
receiving more than ^,090/. a year for 
an office ; and, as he might die, he took 
care to have a pension settled on his 
wife for her life, in case of his death, 
for 600/. a year ; at the time when this 
was done, he had never been any -thing 
but an undcr-secrelary to Dun<las. It 
is nonsense to talk of the Reform Bill, 
gentlemen, unless you send men firmly 
pledged to put uii cr^d to these practices. 
With regard to the ha If -pay : but, 
firsti I had forgotten to mention a strik- 


ing instance of this retired-allowance 
work. The public seem to congratulate 
themselves that Sir Uyatii Martin, who 
was in some of the offices of the navy, 
turned out tlie other day, he having 
voted against the Reform Bill. Sir 
Byam, like a mouse in a harley-mow, 
wns bred in the concern ; and the navy 
IS full of his young ones. But thoiigfi 
turned out of his office, he loves us too 
well to part from us, and he remains to be 
paid by us at the rate of 800/. a year, a 
retired allowance. The character of 
those who serve tliis generous nation is 
indelible ; once in our service, always 
in our .•tcrvice till deaih. iViests were 
I’ornierly said to be married to their 
churches. W'iih much more truth these 
fellow'3 may be said to be married to our 
money; for when once they get their 
hands in our pockets, those hands never 
come out again till pulled out by the 
liand of death. If we ap|)oint an am- 
ba saflor he serve.s us four years ; but 
we pay him for life. Thus it is in every 
ca‘?e. If a commission be appointed, no 
matter of what sort, or for what pur- 
pose, the commissioners are commis- 
sioners for life ; that is to s:iy, however 
short a time the commission ought to 
endure, the commissioners continue to 
receive pay to the end of their lives. 
Much about forty years ago ; indeed, 
tlurty-ch/ht years ayoj a commi'-sion was 
appointed, agreeably to the stipulations 
<)fa treaty entered into with the Ameri- 
can Government, in the year 1794, to 
arrange matters which were in (lis|)ute 
between the two Governments, relative 
to claims which each had on the other 
for real or pretended pecuniary injuries 
or wrongs. The commissioners on our 
part were a Mr. Thomas Macdonald, a 
Mr. Rich, and a Mr. Guillemard. This 
comm action commenced its operations, 
or the ct)mmissioncrs began to receive 
pay from us, just ab.mt two years after 
I was married ; and, if the commis- 
sioners be still alive, they have received 
pay to this (lay. I remember seeing in 
the public accounts, a charge on account 
of these commissions, no lonr/er than, 
five or six years ago^ or thereabouts. In 
consequence of the commission, and 
which, indeed, was the object of it, cer- 
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tain English n^erchants obtained pay- 
ment of (iohls, whicli, during the re- 
bellion, had been confiscated by the 
American states ; but, gentlemen, do 
mark, 1 beseech yon, that ilie whole of tite 
money obtained by this commission from 
the Americans did not amount to so 
much as the cost of these commissioners, 
while, on the other hand, the claims 
which the Americans had on us, we have 
had to pay i:> an e;jormous amount ! 
Observe, too. that the American coiii- 
misbioi;e.‘s were forced to wind up their 
part of the concern prelty <;uickly j and 
they were paid only for ilie time that 
they were actually emj)loyc<l. And, ac- 
cordingly, the working pi*o[)le in Ame- 
rica are well clad and well fed, while 
those in England are in rags and half- 
starved. 

Hut, [)i*rha|)s, the most curious in- 
stance of all of die imperishahle nature 
of offices in our service, is that of the 
commissioners of the N ihob of Arcot’a 
debts. It is now between fifty and 
sixty years ago, since the* East India 
Company took away, ujion some ground 
or other, the dominions of a prince 
in Indostan, who was called the 
Naboi) of Arcot. How (hey disposed 
of hill] I do not know 5 but there being 
certain parties to whom he was in debt, 
they came to our Government with 
edaims for payment. Whereupon a 
commission was appointed to inf|nire 
into the nature of the.se claims, and to 
settle and litpiidate the debts. This 
commission has existed from that day 
to this. It consists of a chairman and* 
a parcel of inferior commissioners, who 
have a secretary, clerks, door-keeper, 
and a fine house for an office, with 
abundance of candles and of coals ; and 
there stands an account of them all in 
the Court Cai.kndak, this commission 
being one of the regular established in- 
stitutions of the country j costing, pro- 
bably, in charges for stationery and 
every thing, not less than from ten to 
fifteen thousand pnuiuis a year, more 
than half us mutli as is recpiired to carry | 
on the whole of the civil Government 
of tlie United ^ta^es of America. The 
head commissioner, for about twenty- 
seven years past, has been Sir Bnx- 


I jAMiN Hobhousc, the venerable father 
of the patriotic member lor West- 
minster. So that even the pap of this 
latter has been paid for by us. Sir Ben- 
jamin being dead, it is more than pro- 
bable that the son will succeed liim in 
his office, as well as in his title of 
I baronet ^ but it is also much more 
I than probable that Sir Cam will be 
I called upon to refund a part at least of 
Uhis large sum of money, with which, 
doubiles'^s. the father purchased (hat 
which remains behind. If this be not 
I the case in some thousands of instances, 
little indeed would I give for the par- 
liamentary reform. In spite of borongh- 
niongo.s, I can li\c very happily 
amongst the woods ami the fields ; but 
if I cpiit tiu'in, for a sc:it in ‘Parliament, 
it bhall not be for long, unless effects 
like these be produced by the reform. 
It has been said, and even in this town, 
and cast as a sort of reproach upon me, 
that the putting forth of my propositions 
caused the late Reform Bill to be 
thrown out. Well, then, the propo- 
^itions did good, for everybody allows 
that the present bill is better than the 
la^t; and, if this illustration of the 
propositions should throw out the 
pre-ent bill, we Lhall get a better 
still, according to all the analogy 
of reasoning. Besides, tve have gained 
tins great point ; tlic new bill liuving 
passed in the face of those propositions, 
we have a right to conclude that the 
Htuisc of Commons, who have now 
carried the bill, two to one, mean, as a 
matter of course, tliat the bill is to be 
productive of the measures pointed out 
in those propositions. However, gen- 
tlemen, mean what they will, 1 here tell 
them plainly what I mean 5 and if this 
illustration of my meaning cause the 
throwing nut of the present bill, outlet 
it be thrown ; for I will not disguise my 
sentimen*s and intentions, be the con- 
sequence what it may. But, gentlemen, 
the short statement of the case is this : 
the bill must have those effects which 
[ have been pointing out, or it will only 
produce that disappointment and rage 
in the people which must end in a 
terrible convulsion : I cun plant cab- 
bages, and do other things that 1 like, 
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without any other mortification and dis- 
grace than those of living under the 
borough mongers ^ but 1 cannot be a 
member of Parliament, and suffer these 
audacious plunderings of the people to 
go on without being covered with 
infamy. 

To come now, in real earnest to the 
half-pay, or dead weighty as it is called. 
In vhe first place, it costs the nation 
very nearly as much annually as the 
whole revenue of the kingdom amount- 
ed to, at the time, when his present 
Majesty was born. It amounts to twice 
as much, very nearly, as the whole of the 
sum which is reciuircd to carry on the 
government of the United States ofj 
America, civil, military, and naval 5 
including the interest of the debt of that 
country. Wl»y, then, what a monstrous 
thing is here ! During the last peace, 
the half-pay or dead weight did not 
amount to more than ^200, OCK)/. a year : 
now it amounts to nearer six millions 
than five ! Let us, therefore, see, if we 
cAn, upon n kai princi;^)te if. is, tliat the 
nation is loaded with this intolerable 
burden. Those who receive this pay 
are persons wimsc services are no longer 
wanted by the country. TJie principle, 
upon which the pay is given, is stated to 
be, that it is a retaining fee for f at nn: 
services, and not a reward for past 
services. I beg you to mark this well, 
gentlemen. Jt cannot be a reward for 
past services j if it be, vvelive under the 
most odious tyranny in the world. For 
it is nototious, that every Ministry, 
whenever they please, scratch any man’s 
name, without cause assigned, out of 
the military and naval liulf-pay and 
pension lists. Thus, then, it is not a 
reward for past services, but a retaining 
fee for future services. And now, 
mark, I do beseech you, that none of 
these persons can ever be employed 
ft^ain, according to their own regula 
tions ; for they have a military an<l naval | 
academy, filled with the sons and rela- | 
tions and dependents of the aristocracy 
and clergy, out of which academies all 
the new officers arc to come. Hitherto, 
indeed, officers have, so'metimes, if con- 
nected with the nobility and clergy, 
been taken from the half-pay ; but sol- j 


diers never are taken from the pension 
list, unless scratched out of it for some 
offence which they give to the Ministry 
or the magistrates. Very few have been 
taken from the half- pay to fill up va- 
cancies; and it is manifestly intended 
that the new officers shall be supplied 
from the academies (of which 1 shall 
speak more fully presently) for the ex- 
cellent purpose of breeding gentlemen 
and ladies for us to keep, while projects 
eternal are on foot, to get the labouring* 
and productive classes out of the coun- 
try, on account of a pretended over po- 
pulation ! And, if these things be still 
to remain, will any one have the auda- 
city to say that tins will be a parliamen- 
tary reform. This I will say, at any 
rate; that, if these things be suffered to 
remain, while these northern towns 
have the power to choose men to re- 
present them, that which the )}eople of 
these towns have hitherto suffered is 
nothing compared with that which 
they will deserve to sufler. 

To give jialf-pay, as a retaining fee 
for future services, is the right principle 
on which to grant it ; for, the parties 
receiving it, may, under certain circuin** 
stances, be wanted, to hold themselves 
j in readiness to serve again. As a reward 
for past services, it is as unjust as the 
j granting of the retired allowances be- 
I fore mentioned. These men were not 
I compelled to go into the army and the 
n.-ivy. They allege, that they have spent 
their hest dugs in the service, and tliat, 
it is too late now for them to take up 
any other pursuit in life. Very well, but 
this is their own affair. If, indeed, they 
had been impressed into the army or 
navy, then the nation would be bound 
to support them for the rest of their 
lives, and that too, without being very 
scrupulous, as to the means they might 
have of maintaining themselves; but, if 
a man enter voluntarily into the navy 
j or the army ; if the indulgence of 
his own taste, if his desire to live 
without labour, if Iiis vanity, or any- 
thing else, induce him to enter into that 
way of life, and especially, which is 
almost always the case, if he get into it 
in consequence of his own solicitation, 
and of some undue influence being 
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made use of to get hitn into the service, 
what claim Ik»s such a man to an hour's 
remuneration beyond the extent of that 
service ? If I be asked how such a 
man is to live after he quits the service, 
or after he has been discharged from it, 
I answer, tliat he should have put that 
question to himself before he volun- 
tarily, or by virtue of solicitation, got 
into it. lie has been receiving, at least, 
four or five limes as much as a private 
soldier, and he ought to have saved 
something during his service to keep 
him afterwards, if he cliose not to go to 
work, just as other men do. In short, 
lie makes a bargain with the nation to , 
serve it for so much jiay j he receives j 
the pay juinctiially, as long as the ser- 
vice lasts; and when the service has 
ended, wliether froni.hi<5 own desire, or 
from the will of tlie employer, he ceases 
to have any jnst demand upon the na 
tion on account of that service. To 
receive half-pay, forms no fiart of the 
bargain j it can form no part of it; be- 
cause be can, at any momeht, be dis- 
missed from the service at the sole nod 
of the Ministry of the dav ; he can he 
also scratched oil’ the half-pay list at the 
sole will of the Ministry 3 and in either 
case, without any cause assigned j and 
that, too, upon tlie groniui that the 
half-pay forms a retaining fee for future 
services, and that the King can, at any 
time, tell the jiarty that he lias no longer 
any occasion for his services. If ull 
other views of the matter failed of pro- 
ducing conviction with regard to the 
justice of lopping off this heavy charge, 
this view ot it would ; namely, that the 
military and naval half-pay and pensions 
being a retaining fee for future ser>iccs, 
what right has any man lo complain 
that the nation gives up its claim on his 
services } It were a jest indeed for a 
man to say. You use me ill in not liokU 
ing me bound to venture my life for 
you in future ! In short, the plea is 
mere pretence for taking money out of 
the pockets of the people, and giving it 
to the* sons and other relations and de- 
pendents of the aristocracy. That 's it, 
gentlemen ; and it 's nothing, neither 
more nor less, but that. 

• But, gentlemen, even at the risk of 


I fatiguing you, I must not here stop my 
^remarks upon this affair of the dead- 
weight. This is not a question of a few 
pounds, or of a few thousands, or hun« 
dreds of thousands, of pounds. It is a 
question of millions a year, ^ It relates 
I to a larger annual sum of money than is 
j given in parochial aid for the relief of 
the whole of the working people of the 
kingdom j and I have always reproached 
j the farmers, when I have had them sit- 
ting or standing before me, for making 
such an outcry about the five millions u 
year or thereabouts, which is all tliat is 
given really in relief of the poor, while 
they never utter a word of complaint 
relative to the greater sum given to 
the dead-weight, 'j'hey rail eternally 
'gainst (he helpless labourers, of whose 
sv\eat they have had the profit; but not 
a word do they say against the dead- 
weight, who do notliing but eat, drink, 
and swagger about the streets and tlie 
roads, or ^it at benches of magistrates 
to transport men for what is called 
poaching 5 and in other cases to trans- 
port them, or imprison them for life ; 
and fo ntfi/ct fines on men for evading 
the payment of taxes, out of which taxes 
come their means of living in luxury, 
or without work. 

Nevertheless, if the thing afforded, us 
any cliance of cessation, I should be less 
disposed to jiress it upon your notice j 
but here is no ces^alion 5 this dead- 
weight forces u[)on our minds the recol- 
lection of the at once sublime and awful 
description of St. Paul, vvho (having 
spoken of the burden of his sins) ex- 
claimed, in allusion to the practice of 
tying the dead body of the murdered 
mail on the back of the murderer, till 
he died also from the stench, Who 
“ shall deliver me from the body of this 
“ death !’* Thus also we may exclaim 
with regard to this dead- weight, Who ' 
shall deliver us from the body of thu 
death ! If, like annuities in general^ 
the half-pay ceased with the life of the 
party, it would be quite another matter: 
tlie sum would have been reduced more 
than one half, whereas the amount of it 
is now greater than it was the year .after 
the close of the war ; for, in the first place, 
men have been allowed 10 sell their half- ^ 
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pay; old men hnvesolil their half-pay to 
yomg men ; and, in the next place, the 


officers after they become half pay 
officers \ besides the stupid policy of 


widows of imlf-pay officers have u pen- this, the thing is so clearly unjust ; it 
sioii for life, and their children until they is so manifest a robbery of the indus- 
be a certain number of years of age ; so trious classes; it is such a barefaced 
that, here is at once a preiniuni for | and audacious insult to the understand- 
matrimony^ and a premium for breeding ing of tlje nation, that a man who will 
idlers at the expense of the industrious give .his vote for anotiier, asa member 
classes, while my Lord Howick is tor- ofParliament,wiihoutthutothcrplcdg- 
meriting his brilliant imagination for the ' ing himself most soleiiitily to do his 
means of getting the working-people j utmost to remove this oppression ; the 
out of the country ; all the agricultural , man who will give his vote, without 
distress, according: to him, being pro- | receiving this pledge, otiglit to be deem- 
duced by a surplus po))u1ation ! So that | cd a slave by nature, and to be trampled 
this (lead-weight is eternal, unless the|un<!er foot, 
reform furnish the shears to cut oil the 
thread of its existence. 


We now come to the last part of the 
first proposition ; namely the salaries to 
However, while 1 ih^sist that strict ! be paid to persons in the Ministry, 


justice would demand the cutting; of it 
off entirely; and tiiat too, without 
sparing any one man or woman of the 
dead-w'eight, with whom I happen to 
be acciuainted ; there are certain cases 
in which that scrupulom examination ^ 
which is spoken of in the proposition, 
would result in a suggestion to continue 
the half-pay, and especially to officers 
of the navy. 1 he regulation of the last 
peace was, that officers who had been 
wounded in the service, and who had 
long served in dangerous situations, 
should continue for life to receive their 


and other persons wanted to carry on 
the affairs of the country, exclusively of 
the King and his royal family ; for of 
these I siiall have to speak by-nnd-by. 
Tlie proposition states that these salaries 
should be, if 1 could have my will, re- 
duced to the American standard ; and 
cousin JonHtj^i should no longer have 
to taunt us with our dear government. 
And why .'ilionld the*;^ not be so reduc- 
ed ? I defy any man to state a reason 
why this government should not be as 
cheap or chea|ier than that. This Ame- 
rican standard is this, that tiie whole of 


half-pay. The widows, also, of officers j the civil government of the United 
slain ill the service, and of those who States, president, his ministers, his ain- 


had lost an eye or a limb, or had been 
otherwise severely wounded in battle; 


bassadors, and oilier ministers to 
foreign courts, all the clerks, in all the 


these cases were provided for, and I offices ; the judges, and all other officers 
would have these cases provided for, in of coiirtsof justice ; every person belong- 
the present instance. For, otlier than ing to the civil government, including 
this, the generosity of the nation would those civil officers who direct the affairs 
not suffer it to be niggardly upon this of the army and the navy, including also 
score, if its other burdens were taken the pay to tlie members of both houses 


off; and, funny own part, I should be 
willing to contribute my share towards 
the half-pay to any officer thdt had been 
more than once in the face of an enemy 
out of the kingdom, and bad, with that 
enemy exchanged a shot in anger. 
From the widows of^officers who had 
been serving nearly all their lives, the 
nation could not withlioid their pen- 
sions or half-pny ; but, besides the bud 
policy of the thing ; besides the inevit- 
ab,le mischievousness of the tendency of 
gi viog pensions to wonieq married to 


f cilngress, and all the expenses atteiul- 
g the 1 nlding of the session of the le- 
gislature, amount to u sum less tlian 
ONK HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
THOUSAND pounds Stirling a year; 
whn«(henr, it jou who are now to' iiave 
the f)Ower of choosing members of Par- 
liament) Sir James Graham showed, that 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN 
persons belonging to the privy council, 
and chiefly belonging to the two Houses 
of Parliament, and excluding the royal 
family and the bishops, some of 
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vhom belonj^ to the Privy Council; 
he showed, the %viiJter before last 
vhen he was out of place, that ONE 
HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN of 
these person^ received, anioni^st them, 
annimllv, SIX IHINDRED AND 
FIFTY' THOUSAND POUNDS of 
ihe public money ; and still he culled 
the House of Cominons, who permitted 
this, “ the noblest assemhh/ of free men in 
the worlds'' which was certainly true, if 
nubleness and freedom mean the taking 
of money away from (he industrious 
people of the nation, groatpartof whom 
are pinched with want, and ^^iving it to 
themselves, their relations, and depend- 
ents, to sup|)ort them in idlene^ts and 
luxury. Sir Jam Ks still helongs to the 
noblest assembly of freemen in the 
world ; he is now one of the Privy 
Council himself j an<l cvtMi one of that 
select part of it, which is called the 
cabinet ; and ^)ir Jamks, since this his 
translation has never uttered a single 
syllable about the llil, and about their 
6*50, OOU/. 

One argument (inipud:?ntly enough, 
to be sure) used, iii order to aiford a 
pretext for this heaping the public money 
upon these persons, under the name of 
salaries, is, that unless you give high pay 
you cannot have the benefit of high 
talent in your service j that even in the 
vulgar-minded transactions with the 
butcher, if you will have the best beef, 
you must give the best jiriee ; and it has 
often been objected to my ecoiumiising 
doctrines with respect, to salaries, that I 
Jinve always contended that the best beef 
wjis not only the best, hut rhe cheapest 
in the end *, and this is not only correct, 
but I am ready to apply it to the .‘.uhject 
of salaries; only, the misforlune to !||| 
is, that we do not get the best talents^ 
but the worst, if we are to judge from 
the eOects : we are not suffered to 
go to the shop to pick out the best 
beef; we are .shut out by a monopoly: 
there is somebody to choose the mess 
for us ; oncl it is chof^en precisely in that 
manner which is calculated to give us the 
worst that can he found. Some years 
ago, when men in power were a little 
more light-hearted than they are at pre- 
sent, and very prone to be jocose, in 


answer to our complaints on the score of 
salaries; at the time when Canning set 
the House in a roar of laughter by an 
alliterative jest in speaking of th& 
“ leatred and rvptured Ogden ; ” atlbe 
lime when fids despicable jester, wha 
was at once as noisy and as libllow as a 
drum, was calling the reformers a “ fotn 
degraded crew ; *’ about the time, or a 
little before, a jest, which we find put 
forth by the late Mr. Windham, and 
which 1 have related several time.s, was 
(he standing answer to everyone who 
complained of the squandering of our 
money in high salaries. The jest con-* 
sistedof a sioryof a farmer who went up 
to London from the country, and having 
a very had toothache, was taken to an 
expert operator, whoSvhipped it out in a 
momenr, giving the patient hardly any" 
pain ; hilt when lie came to ask what 
he had to pay, and the operator told him 
a guinea, he exclaimed '‘a guinea! 

“ why, Tom the blacksmith of our vil- 
lage, would have dragged me all round 
“ the room by the head fora shilling ! 
'Jliis story was always followed with an 
applauding laiiiih hy the honourable 
persons in both hoirses, but they never 
had any man amongst them, with .sense 
and with spirit sutlieient to tell them 
that they were not expert operators , that 
they in fact demanded the guinea in- 
stead of tlie shilling due to Tom the 
blacksmith ; for that no ignorant and 
clumsy blacksmith ever dragged poor 
chopstick round the room with more 
violence and less feeling than they have 
dragged this nation up and down and 
round about. No maxim is truer than 
that which tells us that we are to knovr 
the plant by its fruit, and that men do 
not gather grapes from thorns, and figs 
from thistles. Look, then, gentlemen^ 
at the fruit which we have gatheredt 
and are gathering from the salaries in 
(|uestion. Look at Peel’s Bill and its 
effects ; Brown- bread Bill of the year 
1801 ; look nt the laws for spendfhg 
millions of English money in the High- 
lands of Scotland, to prkvent emioka- 
Tiox, while money was actually ex- 
pending at the same time, to cause the 
labourers of England to emigrate! 
Look at ihe bill for putting out 
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the small paper money in the year 
182^5 look at the bill for drawing 
it in again, passed in the year 1826} 
look at the dreadful ruin inflicted upon 
hundreds of thousands of virtuous fami- 
lies, by the tossing up and pulling down 
the value of money ; look at the blunder 
after blunder, the blind, the obstinate 
proceedings of these “ expert operators 
and, to cut short the detail, look at the 
recent scheme, actually put into the 
shape of a bill, and passed by the House 
of Lords, for putting a stop to acts of 
arson } to put a stop to the destruction 
of ricks by fire, by granting licenses to 
farmers^ to set guns and traps, to catch 
the labourers by the legs, or shoot them 
through the body, and containinga j)ro- 
visiori, at the same time, tJiat the per- 
mission to set these engines should be 
confined to ewc/o.swm, wliile nine-tenths 
of the stacks are actually standing in 
the open fields ! 

Look at all these things, gentlemen, 
and say, whether, if this nation bad been 
in the hands of any thirteen chopstieks 
a Is. (id, a day } or even in the haiul‘« 
of any thirteen babicF, in ativ thirteen 
cradles in Manchester, blunders more 
gross, Jind rni‘^chiefs more deadly, could 
have been inflicted uj)on us. lint, wh\ 
need we bring any charges of this sort 
against them ? They stand self-con- 
victed } they allow the country to be in 
a state, out of which they are unable to 
bring it. They allow that its state can- 
not be made worse: they allow that they 
know not what to do in Ireland. We 
saw one Minister actually driven from 
his place by public indignation. Every 
man must acknowledge, and they them- 
selves do acknowledge, that they know 
not what is to happen next } well, then, 
having now, for just forty long years, 
having had all the resources of this 
great and most favoured country at 
their absolute command} having had 
our purses and our persons as complete- 
ly in their power, as, taking the beauti- 
ful simile of St. Paul, tlie clay is in the 
power of the potter } having made war, 
having made peace, and having been 
viciorioui in war too (or else they are 
tlie greatest vain-boasters that God ever 
made)} having done] just what they 


pleased with this whole kingdom ; hav- 
ing abrogated innumerable ancient 
laws ; having made as many new acts 
as they pleased } having made new 
crimes vvithout number ; having pu- 
nished our bodies, as they liked j and, 
as to our property, having made so 
many liens upon it, that no man has any- 
thing which he can properly call his 
own} having had the [lOwer to do all 
these things } and liaving at last come 
to the acknowledgment that they can go 
no further, without an appeal to the peo- 
ple, and without having their arlvice and 
assistance, how can they now have the 
face ; high as is their blood, and ac- 
customed as tliey have been to say and 
do what they liked, how are they now to 
find the face to tell us, that they are ex- 
peri operators^** and that we are to con- 
tinue to pay them high salaries, in order 
that we may lead lives of security and 
happiness ? 

1 liere is one (piality belonging to 
them, so peculiar as to deserve parti- 
cular notice ; that is to say, the (piality 
of getting ri(?li themselves, and going 
I on inert'a.-irig regularly in riches, while 
j the nation, whoso aflairs they manage, 

I has been getting poorer and poorer* 
Like the masters of our workhouses, 
their piety, or something else, brings 
such a blessing on them, and makes 
them so fortunate, that they, like the 
master of the hospital mentioned in 
the Spanish romance (from whom, if he 
had not been bound by an oath of celi- 
j bacy, I should really be disposed to 
think that our rulers were descended) 
invariably got rich, by taking care of 
the concerns of tlic poor. If I had the 
time, and if 1 dared so much to trespass 
upon that patience, on which 1 have 
too much trespassed already, I could 
give a list of about one hundred of 
them oif-hand, whose piety of this sort 
has produced most wonderful revolu- 
tions in their .state of life. Not to men- 
tion the Duke of Wellington, who en- 
joys more from the public purse of Eng- 
land than the annual cost of the 
American president and all his ministers 
and iimbassadors and their secretaries 
and clerks, including, of course, the > 
rental of the monstrous grant of 
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SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND which must have marked the life of 
pounds sterling, as a reward for those Long and Van, and all such fortunate 
♦ victorm^*' as they are called 3 the persons ! “ A penny saved is a penny 
effects of which are all now swept earned/' says the proverb; and how 
tway ; not to mention the monstrous saving these gentlemen must have been, 
jinecuresof the late Marquis of Bock- | then, to be able to purchase such fine 
INGHAM, and the present Marquis of .estates, Th. y indeed, have pos- 

Camden 3 not to mention the equally -sessions of their own, of which a man in 
monstrous sinecures of Garniku and :my state of life was not likely to be in- 
Lord Arden, and the Windhams, bro-|f(>rmed, but there presents itself to us 
thers of Lord Egremont; not to men- another still greater subject of praise 
tion these things, nor to poke about land admiration, namely, that, though 
after the estates which have been pur- i possessed of such great pecuniary means, 
chased by the money ; look only at Long they humbled themselves to become 
and Vansittart. The former was j mere clerks and “ commissioners of 
a mere clerk somewhere nr other, -Scotcli herrings/* from their anxious 
before he was made a secretary of the j desire to assist in taking care that their 
treasury under Pitt 3 and in that capa- ; beloved country was not cheated in any 
city 1 knew him, just thirty years ago. ! of its mighty pecuniary transactions. 

He is now a pecr^ and is called Lord. All this, however, though tending 
Fahnbokougii, having a thumping es- 1 greatly to mitigate my hostility to higli 
tate, near that little village which is in i salaries, does not take out of rny wishes, 
Kent. The same county has the honour j and out of my propositions arising from 
and happiness to contain a village i them, the part which describes a resolu- 


^ 

to the court of quarter se.ssions in Berk- 
shire 3 but, Van, following his high 
destiny, went up to London, and having 
written a pamphlet applauding the 
economy of Pitt, and the war against 
France, V^an became a “ Commissioner 
OF Scotch IIerkings.” From this he 
became a Secretary of the Treasury, 
under Addington 3 and under Liver- 
pool he became Chancellor of tlie Ex- 
chequer. This personage signalizeil 
his career by divers remarkable acts, 
two only of wliich I think it nece.ssary 
to mention. In 1811, he moved, in the 
House of Commons, a res. ilutioi, stat- 
ing that a one pound note and a shilling 
were equal in value to a goldun guinea 3 
and in ISli), he being still Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Government 
brought in a bill, founded on a report, 
which declared that a one-pound note 
and a shilling had never been worth a 
golden guinea, since a period long prior 
to^lBll. 'That Van snould become a 
peer, after this, will surprise no man; 
but what may reasonably surprise every 
man, and indeed till every man with ad- 
miration » is the exemplary economy 


; main in the Parliament two year^ 3 anu 
j without a pledge, a distinct pledge, to 
I support me with all their might in an 
.endeavour to accomplish this object, I 
would not receive e\en from the };eople 
of Manchester one of those seats which 
it will be in their power to bestow. 

We now come to the standing army : 
and the first question that presents itself 
to us here is, what we can want this 
standing army for} Wc liave already 
been at peace sixteen years ; and every 
time the Parliament either meets or se- 
parates, the King assures us, from his 
own lips, that the continuance of peace 
with ail tlie powers of the world becomes 
more and more certain. During the last 
peace the regular army cost the nation 
less than one million of pounds in the 
year. It now, including every-thing, 
costs nearer eight millions. What, then, 
do we want this standing army for, 
which now consists of more than one 
hundred thousand men ? The common 
notion is, that it is wanted to support 
the Government; and I wish men had a 
clear conception of what the word go- 
vernment means. Our GovernnienL ^ 
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to be round in each county; just as the- ourselves, to encumber ourselves with 
Government of the United States is to be ! this standimr artnv, with this burden 


found ill each state, with this diiference, 
that their state governments are not 
.near so expensive as our county go- 
vernments are. Let us look at our county 
governnient‘ 1 , however, which are, in 
ihcir form and manner^ stripjiing them 
of their abuses, just what iliey were 
seven hundred ^ears ago, and arc the 
verv best governiuents in this world. | 
is governments and wlnit is 
business ? Its business is simply to keep j 
the peace ; to take care of men's persons, j 
and property, and to give to jieople all ! 
the enjoyments which nature tenders to 1 
them, as far as the mutual s itety of t!io j 
%vhole will permit. To elfeet these ob- ! 
jects, we have in each county a chief | 
anagislrate called a Lord-Lieiiten.nnt, 
appointed by tiie King ; he has deputy- 
. lieutenants appointeil hy himself; and 
that they are men ofsjilrit we know from 
the circumstance of one of thetn having 
called to account even a minister, who, 
poor man, seems to ha\e felt the supe- 
riority of hi.s antagonist. We have jus- 
tices of the peace in abundance, holding 
their petty sessions in every small dis- 
trict, and bringing (heir colleciive wi.s- 
<loin to a sessions of the whole county 
once every quarter of a year. Wa have, 
in case of emergency, a sherllT to call 
out liis posse^ to protect per-^oiis and 
property. The posxs being thought in- 
sufficient, we have one, tw'o, or tlireo 
buttalion.s of militia in each county, 
ready to he called out by officers already 
appointed. This is the Ciovernment of 
England. This Is English Govern- 
ment; and, in God’s name, what do we 
want with more ? What do we want 
with an army to cost us, besides our 
county governments, seven or eight 
millions a year? God has drawn the 


wliicli |)resses us to the earth, and which 
exists in open violation and defiance of 
all those princijilcs, which were tke 
guide of our free and happy forefathen? 
If you cannot rouse yourselves, so as k> 
make a pledge to cast tin’s burden awl 
this disirnice from you, by these legrl 
means, which the law will now so amply 
put into your hands, think not of ini, 
hut liml some other to he the hearer of 
vour irresolute and slavish behests. 

Ho.v many times were we promised 
that the long, bloody, devastating, cruel, 
and wastefnl war which was waged 
again5t the republicans of France, should 
give us “ infiemniJi/ for the past ami st’- 
vnrifij for the Jttfnre ?** 'I'he distresses 
of the nation, the unparalleled miseries 
of Ireland, the confusion in the affairs 
of the wisest and most puncttial of men; 
the still enormous amount of the taxes, 
toll Us whether we have gained iadem- 
juity for the past; while the fires in the 
south, tlie menacing altitude of Ireland, 
the liuilding of carriages to convey foot 
soldiers •^mtft/y bff land, and the exist- 
ence of a standing army of a hundred 
thousand men, ask our riders in a voice 
of angry thunder, whctlicr they have 
given us security for the future. Go 
and ask the parbon in Ireland; go and 
I ask the big farmer in Norfolk or in 
Wdtshire, who, most Ijkely, was a yeo- 
manry-cavalry man, for the purpose of 
keeping down jacobins and levellers, 
whether the wars of Pitt, 1)uni>.\s, and 
Gkkn’villf, of Ai>i>ington, Perceval, 
and Livekpo»»l, whether the victory of 
Waterloo, to celebrate which they roast- 
ed whole slieef) and whole o.xen; go 
nov% and ask them, when they are sleep- 
ing with their clothes on hy night, and 
have watches to wake them, in case of 


waters around us ; and by all that he has danger ; ask them, whether ihc wars and 
• done tor us, seems to have said to us, the victories hnvtt brought them security 
. Be wise and he virtuous, and he thei for the future ? 

greatest, (he freest, and the hnjipiestj Blackstoiie, the great teacher of onr 
•‘people in the world”; what, then, laws, though a court sycophant, tells 
gentlemen of Manchester, are we to every student that the laws and consti- 
cast these blessings from us? Are we tiition of England know nothing of a 
impiously to reject what appears to be j .*«tanding soldier ; that thoAC laws hold 
thecommands of Providence Itself ; and; barracks, inland fortresses, and every- 
•ard we still, though left to choose forj thing tending to make the soldier a cha- 
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racter difTerent from the cifhsen, in 
abhorrence ^ tlint those Jaws, in iheir 
very princiiile, forbid any thought ofj 
keeping the soldier in a s:ate oV sepa- ! 
ration from the pet)i)le 5 that, when men 
have arms put into their hands, and arc 
embodied for the purposes of war, they 
ougiit to be disbanded, a;.d Ijecome 
citizens again the moment the war isi 
over ; that the character o' a soldier cati 
never be permanent con-^istently with 
the laws of Knglaiid ; ihat the citizen 
becomes a soldier only for a femporarv 
purpose, and then returns to his 
character of citizen Jigain ; and that, inj 
whatever country there is a porniaiient 
standing ermy, there can ne\ er be, and— 
was, anything wortiiy of thennnic iie\er 
of puhlic liberty. j 

Well then, ircntlcmen, this is not an! 
“ institution oj the cnurJry'' at any rate.] 
I am not lierc recommendiiu; any-thing' 
hostile to the institutions of th ' eountr}, 
unless tlij great teaclier of our laws 
knew not what those insiituiions were. 

But, as if our rulers were determined 
to leave nothing undone, in order to 
make the Government of Kngland pre- 
cisely the contrary of that w hich Black- 
stone says it is, not only have they made 
a permanent standing army, in time of 
peace 5 not only are they in lime of 
peace continually augmenting that army, 
not only do they by the means of bar- 
racks, fortresses, depots, and other es- 
tablishments, carefully keep the soldiers 
separated fronitlie people^ not only have 
they made it death by the law, in any 
man to attempt to seduce a soldier from 
his duty; not only do they keeji up the 
enormous iialf-pay; not only have they 
numerons band.s of niiliiary officers 
ON FULL PAY, and engaged in mii 
service at the same time, which they 
call UNATTACHED officers ; not only 
these ha\e they done, and these things 
they do, but they have establishments 
for the purpose of taking children 
from their homes at a very tender age, 
keeping them shut up in what they call 
a nwlitary ucadcuny, wliich is an enor- 
mous building, standing in tiie midst of 
the wildest heath in the kingdom, at a 
great distance from all the habitations of 
men, there to be out off from the rest of 


I the people, to have their minds formed 
' in a purely military mould ; to imbibe no 
feoliiigs in common witli the people at 
large, lakeii young as to require warifs 
to iittend tbom j an estalilishment, in 
short, the \* >y oil! line of which conveys 
to the ndnd of every man who conteni- 
pl.itcs it, a complete conviction with re- 
gard to the motives from which thi.s 
estaldi-hmcnt was m ule. 

If some one, wlien Blackstonc first 
published the liook of liis Commcntiiries, 
had fold him not. to be too positive, for 
lliat OIK* Pirr, atul one (1 ui:.\'vii.lk, and 
one PnacKVAL, would arise, w ho would 
cstabli.sh aciulomies blowing all liis 
English consri:utit)!i (o the air, what 
v\ould i'.e hii\c raid ? Without, however, 
stopping t(» answer tiiis (juestion, you 
.shall know what I say, gcnticiiurn ; tliat 
i-^ this, that I will be the representative 
of no body f)f men who will not pledge 
themseUes to fcnj)))oit me with all llieir 
might, in ihy endeavours to cause these 
academics to be put down, Jind to cause 
a legal sale of the materials of which 
I tlicy are composed, to go towards a fund 
: for the Ihiuidation of the debts alleged 
to be due to the fu^ulljolders. 

It is not a small aggravation of the 
! evil of these lust- mentioned establish 
incntN, that the cxf)en.ses of them are 
defrayed out of the general taxes raised 
upon ilie nation, and, as none but the 
son.s of the rich, or the dependents of 
the rich, can, in the nature of things, be 
admitted into these academies, the inid- 
I die and working class arc here compelled 
to pay for the education of the sons of 
the rich and their dependents, and, as 
all the future commissioned officers of 
the army are to come out i»f these es- 
tahlishinents, a private soldier never can 
again become a commissioned officer, 
so that the immense sums of money* 
which we pay on this account are not 
only for the purpose of educating the 
sons of the rich and their dependents* 
but, in effect, for securing the exclusion 
of our own children from nil possibility 
of ever shining in military rank, honour, 
and emolument, however distinguished 
theirconducr,thcirgenius,or their valour. 
Ill this academy, us the accounts laid 
beforej Farlianient tell us, there are 
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bQurers } Does not the bare sight of it 
tell them, that you mean to shoot them 
or chop them down, if they <Io not 
cjuietly submit to ii%’e upon what all 
the world says is insufficient ? You do 
not tell them in worth, that you will 
shoot them, or chop thcMii down ; hut 
your swaggering hairy caps tell them 
so ; aye, and it has been over and over 
again stated in speeches in i^irliamcnt, 
that the object of embodying you is to 
repress disturbances in >our counties; 
r.ud have you so great a coiUeiii]»t for 
the understandings of the working peo- 
ple as to imagine that they do not iuliy 
comprehend the meaning of these 
words ? IVill a parcel of labourers, 
working in a farm yard, see tlie firmer 
mount his cavalry- hor'^e, and go swag- 
gering out with ))istols in holster, and 
sword by si<ie ; are yon such jolter- 
heads ns to imagine, tliat they do not 
ask one another nkai that can he. for? 
They know that the swaggering blade 
ought to stay at home; they, jbetter 
than any- body, know how much his 
absence will cost him ; and they discuss 
amongst themselves, to be sure, what 
can be the motive of his thus acting, at 
which motive they arri\e liy a proec'^sj 
of reasoning, ih.e brevity of which •- 
not less admirable than tiie conclusion 
on their minds is impressive. 

In iinie indeed, tliere might 

have existed in their minds douftts, with 
regard to this motive. Tlien they were 
told that the yeomanry corps were des- 
tinetl to fifffii the /Vc/ic/i, if they should 
liind ; which French, they were mid, 
would, if not defeated, c( tnc and take 
from them, not only their potatoes and 
water, but also the chastity of their 
wives and daughters, and their belief in 
the Christian religion into the bargain. 
When, therefore, the labourers wife 
saw the fat-jowled yeomanry-cavalry 
man prancing along by her coitsige, she 
was tilled, stupidly enough to he sure, 
with feelings of admiration at the.self-| 
devotion of the patriotic defender. But, I 
NOW, at the end of sixteen years of ^ 
profound pence, with the word wAr never, 
pronounced, and having almost lost itsi 
meaning, even the worueni who used to| 
terrify their children with the name of' 


“ BoN^,*’must be filled with nstonish- 
iiieiit, 10 see the(jovcrnmcnt, especially 
when it is in tlic hamb.of the /i/>ei/y- 
lovintj Whigs, callmgout corps of yeo- 
manry cavalry. As if f^r the express 
I purpo*ie of making tlie thing complete, 
the ycomanrv corjis were disbanded in 
the ’) car l^‘27, as being intnrvessury in 
time of peace, and especiiilJy in the 
atf I ivnlinrai counties. 'l*o behold them 
rise up again now, especially after the 
riots f)f last xear, what must be the con- 
clusion in the minds of the labourers ? 
Why they know to a cert.-diity tliat the 
corps arc raised to make them sul»mit to 
that wiiicli tliey would not submit to 
wiihout compidsioti ; they know that, 
scattered and divided as they are, they 
cannot re.^i^t tliat force; but this does 
not make (hem tore those who exercise 
the force r but on the contrary, fills 
them with hostility to a degree which 
they did not before entertain, and pro- 
duces in their breasts reveuge wliich 
otherwise never would have existed 
tliere, and that revenge stimulates them 
to deed*?, at the thought of which they 
w'ould otherwise have s»art!ed with hor- 
ror. The whole ol the history of this 
horriil plague lies in a very few words. 
By orders of magistrates; by evidence 
given before the House of Commons; 
i>y numerous doeumems of character the 
most authentic*, it has been proved that 
the labourers have, eepecially since the 
passing of Stnrges Bourne’s bills, been 
reduced to a state, and to a manner of 
living, beneath those of hounds and 
pohitcrs ; that they ha\e been treated 
with the greatest possible harslmess and 
insolcMice ; that hired overseers have 
Ijcen set over them to make them draw 
carts and wagons, and otherwise to treat 
them as beasts of burden ; that old men, 
little boys, and women, have been har- 
nessed and worked in this way ; that 
men have been put up at auction and 
sold fi>r length of time to labour fur the 
highest bidder ; that husbands and 
wives have been forcibly separated, as 
the males and females of live stock Are, 
in order to prevent the natural conse- 
quences of cohabitation ; that young 
women applying for relief have been, by 
tlie hired overseer, by this salaried hire- 
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lifig am! Ills myrmidons, laid upon the ;/ai 7 .'’ They find Him threatenin]^ mise- 
ilour, held down by force, and have hail j ries unspeakable, upon chose who bhould 
the long hair cut from their heads with grudge to give the labourer his due hire, 
shears, as wool is cut from the body of | They have read, or heard read, the fol- 
the sheep; and that they have been lowing passage in the epistle of i>t. 
compelled to submit to this, or to sUirvc%j James, wliieli Lutiikk, the founder of 
or to become prostitutes. i tbis Cliureh-oi'fclii»jfland rel igion,“co //acZ 

You cannot deny, that such has been \ an rptsile of slruw,*' You seem to 


the barbarous treatment of liie labourers 
uiid their families ; and your landhinls, 
while they have been niouhiing four 
farms into one fortheirown profit, hate 
not only connived at all this, but have 
ujibelil you in it, in their capainty of 
magistrates and ]Mrsons. The labourers 
know well, that it is unjust to treat them 
thus: common sense tells them that 
(lod never intended that those who 
rai>e all the food, who make to be all | 
the clothing, all tlie fuel, and all the 
houses, should be turned out into the | 
wild waste to perish with hunger and | 
with cold. Common sense tells them 
that God never intended that they sltonld 
be fed worse than gentlemen’s dogs, 
lodged far worse than those dogs, and 
treated worse than the least valuable of 
farmers* lu)i>es. When they read the 
Ij.ble, or hear it read, which they all do, 
they (ind, from one end id’ the book to 
the other, tlie ino.^t positive couiiiiands 
of the ricli to treat the labourers well, 
to consider them as brothers, by no 
means to keep from them a suilicieiicv 
of food and of raiment 3 and they rind 
endless denunciations ag.iinst tliose who 
have the hard hearted ness to disobey 
these commands. They find God cum- 
iiianding that even the ox was to share 
in the produce of the harvest 3 that even 
he was not to be muz/.led whde treading 
out the corn ; they lind (lod forbidding 
the employer to keep back the wages 
of a labourer e\eii for a day ; they find 
Him comimmding the master, at the 
end of the labourer’s servitude, to send 
him away am)}ly provided for out of his 
grariary, his flocks, and liis wine-press ; 
(hoy liinl Him denouncing vengeance 
and punishment 011 the oppressiirs of 
the ^widovv ’and the orphan, those who 
drove the needy stranger from the gate, 
and particularly on those wlio should 
lay “ house to house and field to JUU, 
so as' to cause the poor of the land to 


think it an epistle of straw too 3 but re- 
member the labourers have all heard it 
! read 3 and tliey know that if that be 
I straw, all tlie rest of the liook is straw; 
and that then all that the parsons tell 
them about Christ ianity is a farce. 1 
advise you however not to cmHiiler it as 
straw; but to consider it as vahiahle 
grain 3 and that >on may liavc it to read, 
here it is in tlie fifth chapter of the 
epistle of iSl. James. “ (io to now, ye 
“ rich men, weep and bowl for your 
“ miseries which .shall come upon you. 
Your riches are corrujited, and your 
garments are moth-eaten. Your gold 
’ and silver is cankered 5 and the rust 
of them shall be fora testimony against 
you, and shall cat your flesh like fire» 
You have stored up to yourselves 
wrath against the last days, liehold, 
the hire of the laliouiers wlio have 
reaped down )i>ur fields, which f)y 
fraud has been kept back by you, 
crieth 3 and the Ci y of them haiii 
eriicred into the ears of tlie Lord of 
sabaotb. You have feasted upon 
earth : and in riotousness you have 
iiourislied )our hearts, in the day of 
slaughter. You have condemned 
and put to death the just and be 
resisted you not.” 

You may be well assured that the la- 
bourers all understand tlii'^. Tliey have 
read too, or have had it read to them, 
that the children of Israel were ill-treated 
by the Ei^ypUans ^ that they had task- 
masters set over them, who compelled 
them to make bricks without siiaw, 
though we are not told that they made 
them draw wagons and carts like beasts 
of burden ; they have read that Mo.skh, 
seeing one of these villanous task-mas- 
ters strike one of his brethren, he looked 
about him, this way and that way, and 
seeing 110 one there, he slew the tivsk- 
master, and buried him in the sand ; and 
(hey have read, that after this Moses 
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became the servant of the Lord, and the 
leader and the guide of his people. 

Besides this, the labourers well 
know that the tithes were not given for 
the parsons alone ; but that they belong j 
to the public generally, and particularly! 
to the poor: they know that by the 
ecclesiastical law, by the coinmon law 
of Kngland, and by the statute law of 
P^ngland, that every indigent person 
has as much right to relief out of the 
tithes, whether clerical ov lay, as any 
landlord has to his rents, or as anv ' 
farmer has to the stock upon his farm. I 

Thus taught by common sense, by j 
the word of (b)d, and by the well-known 
laws of the land, they demand that they 
shall not he eom|)eIled to live upon 
])otatoes, while yon are living on tlie 
best of meat and bread, and liavc beer 
and witie always on your table, and are 
dressed in the best of clothing. Your 
answer to them h ; We do not want 
your labour; to which they reply, (live 
IIS then some of the produce without 
labour, or give to us some of the nume- 
rous farms, four, five, or ten of which 
you have turned into o^e ; at any rate 
give ns relief according to tlie law. To 
prevent this, the Parliament changes the 
laws ; it enables you to set hired over 
seers over them, who treat them in the 
manner before described j till at last all 
relief is pretty nearly refused. After 
long endurance they assemble in groups, 
arm themselves with clubs and with 
hammers, and go about eom|jelliug you 
to promise to raise their W'agcs ; and 
here and there they ask for money from 
you and the parsons, to get them some 
victuals and drink. For the former 
they are imprisoned for great length of 
time ; for the latter they are condemued 
to deaths some of them transported for 
life, and others of them hanged ; though 
in the whole course of their proceedings 
they have neither shed a drop of blood, 
nor inflicted a wound. Fearing the 
natural consequences of this; namely, a 
more general rising and more violent 
proceedings, you arm yourselves, mount 
your horses, form yourselves into mili- 
tary corps, assume a menacing attitude, 
and prance over the country. Tiiey, 
on their part, unable to collect into large 


bodies, and unprovided with sharp and 
deadly instruments, see that they cannot 
answer your threats by open defiance 
and attack ; but they know that there is 
one destructive element, one irresistible 
arm always at their command ; and, 
thus reduced to extremity, this arm 
they are now employing with the most 
deadly effect, as every newspaper from 
the country is now proclaiming to the 
world. Against this arm, which they 
employ at their convenience, and with 
not the smallest danger to themselves, 
you have no possible defence j and this 
(Mir-.e to you, and disgrace to the country, 
III list go on until the cause be removed, 
IJero, then, you have the fires traced 
to the real source. It is very true, that 
while tlie present taxes and tithes exist, 
you have not the means of duly reward- 
ing your labourers ; but this is what you 
never tell them. ; your answer to tliem 
is-, that tfiejj ou/ilit not to have more than 
thejf ijet : and therefore they are at issue 
with yon; and they are not called upon 
by reason to look any further than to you. 
You are at your wit’s end : offering re- 
wards is of no use; setting guards and 
watches is of no use; arming yourselves 
is of no use; tlie labourers have deter- 
iiiiiied to live upon potatoes iifi longer ; 
and live upon potatoes they will not. A 
writer in a stupid and base paper called 
the Norwich A/erci/rjy, which appears to 
j be edited by as grovelling a beast as ever 
fed at manger, trough, or crib, tells the 
labourers, that in setting fire to farm 
stock they do not injure the fjinner, be- 
cause his properly is always insured! 
Very well, then, why do you offer re- 
wards for detecting the burners ; why 
do you pay waichcs and guards r If the 
fires do you good by getting you a mar- 
ket in thv. lump, ready money down, 
instead of being plagued with the 
thrashing rind sending to market, why 
ido you hire watches, at high wages, 
nd pamper them with suppers and with 
spirits, to prevent these beneficial fires ? 
VYhy do you form yourselves .in to paro- 
chial patrols ; why do you burn candies 
all night in your houses, and lie down on 
your beds with your clothes on ; wearied, 
as you must be, with the military per- 
formance of the day ? 
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Poll ! the chopsticks know well how 
the fires affect you ; they see, that at any 
rate, the fires induce this beastly writer 
in the Norwivk Mercury to sng’gest, as 
a remedy, better treatment of them than 
they have experienced for many ye.irs 
past. Just so, gentlemen yeomanry ca- 
valry ; that is tlio remedy, and the only 
remedy ; and if this filthy slave of the 
bull-frogs of Norfolk should prevail 
upon you to follow his advice in this re- 
spect, I shall be almost ready to forgive 
the dirty fool for ascribing the fires to 
the instigation ‘‘of miscreants wlio mean 
“ to make use of these fires as the means 
“ of accomplishing a political revolu 
“ lion !'* He includes, [ supjiose 
amongst these miscreants those who do j 
not think that tlie old veteran patriot 
Whig Coke of Norfolk ought to have 
received four thousand pounds a year of i 
the public money, in a snuy sinecure, j 
for more than half a century j and that | 
he ought to be made to refund that 
which he has so rcceiveil. I am one of 
these miscreants at any rate ; and J 
can tell you, that your hairy -caps and 
AVellington- boots will not at all tend to 
prevent the accomplishment of my 
wislics, revolutionary as those wishes 
may be. 

Wm. CHBliETT. 


TO THE LABOURERS, 

On. the Fi>Uy of their putting their 
Money into Clubs, 

My Frifnus, 

It is the general practice of those who 
invent something to delude and cheat 
other people, to give a good name to the 
thing which they invent ; and, accord- 
ingly, those who have invented this 
scheme for inducing you (o give up your 
earnings, to prevent them from paying 
poor-rates, have christened lliese clubs 
BENEFIT clubs,’' instead of calling 
them, as they ought to have done, clubs 
to wheedle money out of the hard-earned 
pence of the toorking people.^ in order to 
spare the purses of the landowmers, big 
farmers, and other rich men. It was not 
till about seventy years ago that clubs 


I like these were ever heard of in England, 
i Before this Protestant Church of Eiig- 
■ land sprang up, the poor were relieved 
out of the tithes. Since that, the par- 
sons, the bisho]>s, the cleans iind chapters, 
and the nubility and gentry, have taken 
all to themsc. ^es ; and the poor have 
been relieved by what are culled the 
poor-rates. 'I'he same may be said with 
regard to the chiircli-rates, which also 
formerly came out of the tithes. 

There needed no clubs before this 
Protestant Church establishment came, 
because the priests relieved all the poor 
out of the tithes, and out of the rents of 
lands, and other property whicli had 
been bcijueathcd to the clergy fur that 
purpose. '1‘here was therefore no occa- 
sion for poor-rates, for all poor persons 
.vere sure to be taken care of, whether 
in sickness or in health, to the end of 
their clays j and besides so Iiappy was 
the state of the country, that there were 
few persons poor in any one parish ; the 
wages paid to labourers wore so good, 
that no man who was able to work, ever 
stood in need of relief j and in case of 
sickness, jieople in general were so well 
off that there were few who could not 
be conveniently relieved by their rela- 
tions. 'J'liis fatal change took place 
about two Imndred ami fifty years ago ; 
and it is about two hundred and thirty 
years ago that thu poor-rates were 
enacted. For many years poverty was 
not so great, wages were not so low, in 
prop.)rtion to the price of provisions, as 
to compel many persons to apply for 
parish relief. ^Vhcn 1 way u boy, it used 
to be deemed a shame to apply to the 
parish. But the desolating and extra- 
vagantly expensive, and long and bloody, 
wars of George III. plunged the nation 
into debts, so great, made the taxes so 
heavy, and made wages so low, in pro- 
portion to the price of provisions, that 
labouring men were co npelled, in case 
of sickness especially, either to expose 
their families to be starved, or to obtain 
assistance greater than their relations 
were able to give them. In this «tate 
of things, the cunning fellows, who 
had to pay the poor-rates, invented what 
Uiey called “ BENEFIT clubs,'* which 
was a scheme for drawing out of the 
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wages of the Ijibonrers, wlio were able 
to work, the means oF relieving those 
who were unable to work ; or, in oilier 
words, to make the liealthy labourers 
pinch their bellies and their backs, in 
order to relieve tlie sick labourers, and 
thus save the pijckets of these cunning 
rich fellows. 

Kvery penny that a labouring nnn 
pays into ihc^e clnh'?, is a jienny given 
to the rich j and, be-^ides that, ii is a 
penny given to nplmhl Suirges IJoiirne’s 
bills, and to pay liired over'^eers, and, in 
short, to pay for causing himself and his 
neighbours lo f)e put into harness and to 
be inatle to draw carts and wagons like 
beasts of burden. If you could have any 
doubt in your ndniLs aliout tlie tendency 
of these clubs, yon would only have to 
look at the persons who are the most 
eager to jtiomote such clubs, and to up- 
hold them and perpetuate them. There 
was a fellow, some )cars ago, a .Seoteli 
felh»w, named Om» (ikokok Uosn, who 
had been a |»ur.ser in tlie navy ; wht) was 
a famous tool of the famous Ibtt j from 
a PuiiSKR he hecame /Cig/it llomntrahle 
Privy Councillor ; he received for many 
years not less than ten tho tsand pounds 
a year of the publie monev j lie got a 
sinecure |>lace settled upon iiiui for life 
of three thmmnid pounds a yea#, unci 
settled upon his sou, (iKouoK Ko.sk, for 
his life also. This man became, about 
forty years ago, the great promoter of 
benefit clubs; he lived at Cufnelis, in 
the New Forest, in Hampshire ; he was 
himself a i77m/#er of a club ifictc; he 
used punctually to pay in his pennies ; 
he used to time with the c/w/i; and thus 
he drew in, thus this cunning Scofchmiin 
humbugged, nil tlic poor chopsticks 
about that country, taking go )d care 
never to tell them that his carriage.^ and 
hofses and fine park and deer, all came 
out of their labour. 

Another great patron of benelit clubs 
is^ that Fi^kmino (whose name was 
Willis), who was lately a member fc»r 
Hampshire, and who was so pelted off 
the hustings at Winchester. Can this man 
want to do good to ;iie people ? Can he ; 
be the friend of the working people ? Can , 
he, who wail the tool in the liandsof the! 
parsons in Han)p.shire, mean to do the I 


working people any good ? Besides, 
you recall tlie greediest of the hig far- 
mers, the most eager to promote and 
uphold these clubs. 

Then, again, mark the conduct of the 
Ciovernmenl ! What business had it 
and the Parliaiiient to meddle with the 
affairs of tlu‘*-e chilis? What right had 
they to interfere with tlie management 
of ihv^e concerns? V/hat right had 
tliciy to meddle wdih the management 
and drstiilmtion of money belonging to 
the members of a ch.i!>. any more than 
wilh money belonging to .”iy partner- 
ship whatsoever? Yet they have inter- 
fered ; they have passed laws to give 
their magistrates a .superintending power 
over ilie-c eliihs ; tlicy have passed l.iws 
to prevent tlie memliers from dividing 
the money at tlieir own pleasure; they 
have passed laws which, in effect, take 
the money from under the command of 
the members of tlie club ; and, in a great 
mca‘‘Ure, take it away and make it a 
part of what is called the national debt. 

The Sdvinyi, banhs, as they are called, 
were invented by that same cunning 
Scotchman, old Cikorok Rosk. The 
monc\ collected by these things is, what 
is cal.cd /;af tnlo ih^ funds, ami the poor 
people imagine that the funds mean a 
client or box whore the money is locked 
up. Alas ! my poor friends, there is no 
such chest or box ; iUq funds mean the 
nation.'il or govermnent debt ; and the 
putting of money into the funds is the 
lending of money to the Government; 
and the Government pays the interest of 
it, not out of any fund that it has, but 
out of the taxes, a part of which you pay 
ill every gallon of malt, pot of beer, 
pound of sugar, bit of soap, or candle, 
that you consume, and upon every bit of 
lohaccti that goes into your mouth ; so 
that, first, you put your earnings into 
the chibs, or the banks; next, the Go- 
vernment borrows it ; nml next, if you 
ever get any interest, yon get it out of 
the taxes that \ou yourselves have paid ! 
Nothing that ever was h^artl of in the 
world before is equal to this delusion 
and folly on your part ; and to the craft 
of those who induce you to put your 
money into these clubs and banks. 

When a club man is ill, the parish 
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give him no mlhf ; because he has an 
allowance out of the club. When a man 
becomes seventy years old, be has an 
allowance from the club for ibo rest of 
his life ; and, whether sick or well, the 
parish never give him any relief to the 
day of his death ! One would think that 
this was enough to open jour eyes : one 
would think that here was enough to 
make you sec why the hig, the grasping, 
the grinding farmers, are so eager to get 
you into clubs, “ into benefit clubs 
that is to say, into clubs that arc ofgrcat 
benefit to tliem, and of great injury to 
you j here is enoiigli to make jou see 
why they do you the honour to come 
and dine with you once a year, tluiugii, 
all the rest of the jear, (liey treat jou far 
worse than they treat tiicir dogs. 

If a niun earn more money than is j 
necessary to snj)ply him witii food and 
with raiment ami tl\e other things that 
be wants, cannot he lucp bis money 
himself? Cannot lie take as good care 
of it as the grinding farmers and the 
Government ( an ! ^'cs, and if he luippcii 
to l)esick, he has relief from the parish, 
and his own money too, and lie ought to 
have both; for the money that lie has 
saved he ought to kecfi till old age, as 
the just reward of his extraordinary in- 
dustry and frugality. A drunken and 
dissolute life produces illness ; and as 
there will naturally be some drunken 
and dissolute persons in the club, tliey 
will be sick oftener than the rest ; so 
that the sober and orderly man has to 
work to maintain the profligate in his 
sickness. 'I hcn, again, some men have 
hereditary diseases, such as consumption 
and kiiigs-evil. TJiese unfortunate 
])ersons are entitled to compassion from 
the healthy labouring man ; but they are 
entitled to support from the lands ot’ the 
parish, and ought not to be made in this 
manner to extract their inaiiitenaiice 
from the healthy labouring men. 

The dejiositingof money in this way, 
has a very bad moral effect ; it makes 
men less careful to adhere to such Cvjd- 
duct as is necessary to the preservation 
of health. It tends to make them drunk- 
ards, and to be less cautious how they 
expose themselves to bodily harm. In 
many cases it makes them successful 


I hypocrites ; makes them either sham 
illness alrogether, or lo affect its exist- 
j cnce nf.er it has ceased. 

liur, after all, and if all the other ob- 
jections were removed, whal sense is 
there in the thing? What is there in 
jit but pure fuiij- ? What is there in it 
I hnt giving away your money ? All the 
men that enter the club must be young 
ana healthy at the time; and why 
should a yf>urig and healthy man give 
his money to anytwdy else, to keep for 
him against a day of sicLiiess ? Either 
he lunches his back or Ills hclh for the 
.-^ake of lodging this monej in the club, 
or ho has this money over and above 
that w'hh h he wants for liis hack or his 
iieliy ; it the former, tlien heciifechles 
himself; makes himself a poor mean- 
looking fellow ; undermines his health 
and strength, .solely for the adiantageof 
those who live in luxury and splendour 
on the fiuit of Ins toil: if the latter, 
why not keep tiie money in his own 
chest ? In tlie course of the year he 
pays tlfirty or forty sliillings into tlie 
all-swallowing club. In tlie coim>c of 
five years lie pays in ten pounds per» 
haps. Jbit suppose it to be only twen- 
ty shillings a jear, how many times does 
a man see an occ.ision in w hich, by the 
means of this little bit of ready money, 
ijc could, to very great adxaiitage, pur- 
ciui.-^e a pig, plant a bit of ground, or do 
something by which the money would 
produce him more to cat, drink, or 
w’car, than two pounds laid out from 
hand to mouth. ^ Many are such occa- 
sions tliat present iheiii-selvcs ; hut you 
cannot avail yourself of them, for your 
money is locked up in tlie club. Vou 
I cannot brew without malt and hops; 
the club has got your money, and you 
muse go to the ale-house, and purchase 
your beer by tlic pot. S(» that these 
clubs, view them in wliat light you will, 
are injurious to the working people, and 
serve no other purpose tlian that of 
making their lot harder tiian it would 
have been without them. Young men 
deem a bastard child a great burden ; 
but, not to mention, that, in this case, 
there has been something like value 
received, and that time, and reaisonable 
time too, takes the burden from your 
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shoulders, which, besides, you may at 
any time remove by doint; justice to the 
mother j whereas the club sticks to }ou 
all your life lonp^, while you have health 
and strength sufficient to enalde you to 
sit all the day and crack Hint stones 
with a hammer. 

Therefore, my advice to all young 
men is, Never give a farthing to one of 
these clubs : and if you have begun to 
give, cease to give immediately ; to 
liave been foolish, is no reason For being 
fooli.sh still ; and be you well assured 
that the first loss is the best. Ntuck on to 
one of these clubs, you cannot remove 
out of the king<lom j nor even very well 
from one part of tlie kingdom to the 
other, without losing all that vou have 
put into this craftily-contrived trap. 
Cfct out of it if you he in ; keep out of 
it if }ou he out; and trust to God, to 
your own industry, and sobriety, and to 
the law of the land, For aid in ease of 
sickness ; and thus merit the commen- 
dation of your friend, 

\Vm. cobhett. 


THE FIRES. 

The London jiapers have come to an 
agreement, it seems, not to give any ac- 
count of the iires that are blazing all 
over England. The wise politicians 
who conduct these daily supplies of in- 
telligence and knowledge, are constant- 
ly telling us thattlie fires arise from the 
working people not licing able to get at 
the sight of a London paper ^ and yet 
these patriotic philosophers suppress all 
mention of the tires, lest such mention 
should encourage the labourers to pro- 
ceed in the burnings. These patriots 
appear to be very pious men, and to be 
duly convinced of the existence of a fu- 
ture state. So great is their awe, that 
these present transient fires seem con- 
stantly to remind them of the fire 
everlasting, at the bare idea of which 
they seem to tremble. It is very cu- 
rious that the two as^iemblies down at 
St. Stephen’s seem fully to participate 
in this reverential feeling ^ they talk of 
the unsettled, the dangerous, the horri- 


ble state of the country 5 they talk about 
political unions, about unlawful combi- 
nations, and about all sorts of things j. 
but us if they had bound tiiemseives by 
an oath upon the altar not to do it, 
never docs any one of tliem, even by ac- 
cident, or in a figure of rhetoric, pro- 
nounce the word FIRE ! Neverthe- 
less, that the fires do blaze, will appear 
from the following paper, which I have 
received in a great .staring placard, 
printed by Baker, of Dereliam, in Nor- 
folk, and datcil on the '<I8th of Novem- 
ber, lh 31 - It comes from tl atpartof 
Norfolk which is called the hundred of 
lyAUNoiTCii, in which, it seems, great 
sums of money have been raised 3 a 
large subscription has been made for 
giving rewards to injoimers^ and for 
employing fjuartls, 1 will iuHMt this 
paper just as it stands in the ))lacard, 
except that I shall number the para- 
1 graphs, in order to he able to reFer to 
them with more ease. 

riVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD, 
In add'uhm to amt Sum which Goietnment 
i/ioj/ ofl\ r. 

To the Well-disposed Cottagers of tlie Hun- 
dred of Lauiiditrh. 

Fnfufls and Neighbours y 
1. Will you lis-ieii for a few minutes to a 
friendly address from persons who, tlioti^h 
unknown to many of you, are well -wishers to 
you all We. would talk with y*)u of the 
dreadiul scenes which many of you have 
witnessed wiili your own eyes. Vou have seen 
the darkness of ni^lu suddenly lit up with a 
j terrible blaze Vou have asked the cause of 
this unnatural M^ht, and you have been 
shocked to learn that it was (he wickedness of 
man destroying (he bounty of God. As your 
heart has siekened at the sighiy you have said 
to yiuirsclve.s, — What wretched times are 
these!" Wretched times indeed they are, and 
such as call upon every man of ri^bt feeling', 
wliether h.^di or low, rich or poor, to do his 
be.st to improve them. W^e are persuaded that 
wc are now speaking to persons who detest 
these horrid practices. We believe that most of 
you, whoever think seriously upon the matter, 
would rather thrust your hand into your own 
/trethan employ it in setting 6re to the pro- 
perty of others. Some of you have, perhaps, 
grown a little corn yourselves: almustall have 
had a little gathered in by the gleaning of 
your family. If any person, who fancied him- 
self ill-treated by you, should steal to your 
little store, and set fire to it at the risk of 
burning you in your bed, what a vile and 
tgricked fellow would you call him ! You 
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would all aii^ree tu scout such a villain from 
yuur company. Nay, if you knew of anyone's 
intending to do such mischief to a neighbour, 
your conscience would uever re<t without giv> 
iug your iieiguhour notice of it. Vow ihe 
wickedness of such a man is exactly of the 
same kind as that of him wiio steals to a 
stack or barn and sets lire to it, careless i 
whether or not any lives may be lost. We ! 
trust, therefoie, your couscienc * will not rest 
without giving all the infornidtion you can, if 
you hufipen tu hear of uiiy one who threatens 
to set lire to stacks or liouses, or who has 
already done so. By so doing you will cer- 
tainly "gain the favour and encouraueinent of 
all good ineiJ ; mid we are sine that if you do 
othc^wi^e, you will carry a sadlv-biirdeued 
conscience tu llie grave. 'I'liore <*aii lie no doubt 
but that ill the siglit of (.jod, as u i'll as itt the 
e\jC uj ihriairy a pcrs.iii who allo^is any ciiiiie 
to be coir.inittcil, w hicdi it it in his |)o\%er to 
prevent, iS as ^aflh/ ns he who artaaihf rnmmUs 
it. And little le^s is the guilt ol any one wlio 
encourages auch ciiines by iielpiug to conceal 
thetii alter they are coininitred. It is grtat 
folly for such a one to talk of not liking to 
injure his iieiglihour. lie i-. really injuring 
an inuocent iieiglihour in order to vj^re a 
Wickt'd one. y\iul can this be riglii ? But, as 
we said, we believe far belter things of you. 
Ouv /car is fnosf foi yoauy; and thong kUtsK 
men, who give themselves up to the feet mgs of 
the moinenl^ and bestow no thought upon the 
awful consequciwes of what they are doing. 
Some of you may, perhaps, have some such 
Ihoiigbth'ss coiiiiexious or ac(|u.iintances. We 
would lolp you to open tlieir e}es to the iiiad- 
iicss of sucli practices. We would recommend 
you sideiiiiily lu shi»w thciiit in ihc first, place,' - 

'J. How Wietu’d suck burnings arc in the sight 
nf (iod. It Is ahuost iiiijui.ssi.hle to look at a 
>ard lull of corn stacks without lifting iipm/r 
hearts in thankfulness to that liountiliil Pro- 
vidence who has given such a provision tor the 
support of/i/.v creatines. And when one of those 
creatures dares to coniiiiit this provision to the 
Haines, does he not seem to throw back the 
blessings oT Clod in his lace, and to say, “ / 
despise the gift of thij hand t*' J'hc wicked- 
ness of man did once, you know, provoke (iod 
to cur.«e the earth, and make it bring forth 
thorns and thistles. Is not such base tngra^ 
litude aliiio.st enough tu bring down a second 
and a heavier curse — that it shall bring forth 
nothing but thorns and thistles / Show tliern 
next, — 

3. flow foolish such burnings are in respect 
to their owmvants, A momeiii’s thought must 
show them, that if they could destroy iUewhote 
property of their employer^ instead of paying 
them better, he would be able to pay them 
nothing at all; and that the very last means 
to make breads cheap is to make wheat scarce. 
Showihem again, — 

4. How little after all these burnings injure 
the property of the corn grower, Tiiis indeed 
is a wretched reason fur not doing a wicked 
act : but they who will listen to no other, may 


perhaps stay their hand, from the knowledge 
that almost every grower oi coni fates care to 
protect himself by insurance of his stock to its 
lull ami>uut in some public olfice — Show them 
again, — 

.j. How thoroughly un- English these burnings 
are. A bad character eiiongli is the open 
r.ibber who dares ' > commit lii.s crime in the 
face of day. But the viitain who skreens the 
workings of his deadly malice under the dark- 
ness of iiiiiiit, — who has courage olily to do 
that .vliich a mere infant might d<>, — who.se 
Vitlany is of so black a kind that lie dares not 
confess it to his tiii)<-t intimate acijuaintiiucc, 
but is obliged to skulk about and hide his crime 
ill solitary silence, scarcely daring tti look an 
honest tieighlMuir in the face;— does siit h a 
wretch deserve the name ol an Englistinian / 
As >ou value that high ////c yourselves, we call 
upon you, FKiKNUs and nkkjiiuouus, not to 
allow it to be disgi-acci! by such miscreants as 
these, but b* take the first opportunity of 
gttig them to justice. — LasiK , show yum' young 
ft nih , — 

(i. tliuv dun'll rou^ to Ihcwsclves ttirse burn^ 
mgs aie. All ilie honest part of the jiuhlic are 
joiiiiiig togetlur to derect and pMiiisli these 
destroyers. In ynirowu hundred an assoeia- 
tioii has b(‘cn tonneil, headed liy geiiLlcmen of 
the Inghist character and largest property^ 
and j«)iued by almost ever) man of substance 
and respeciuhility, lor thecxpiess purpose of 
pre venting and punching this horrul ciime. 
/I nnnibei of active men wilt be on the lonstant. 
look-out against these piactu-es. When a lire 
has taken phu e, they will be soon upon the 
'pot, and spare neither tunc nor laiiour tu 
ilcteet the cnmiual. iX'ov will expense he 
gmdged. A l.irge siibsi i'piion of money has 
been made to tuniish the means of detection 
and the reward of discoverers. The very first 
person who shall he the ineaiis of hringiiig to 
justice a single otfender on the projierty nf a 
subscriber, will receive the above reward, a 
' sum which may place him for all Ins life out of 
Ike reach of poverty . hen once convicted, 
the crimitiul can have no hope of mercy : the 
law will assuredly take its course, and the 
iiiiscrablo man will ipiickly end his days under 
a load of infamy and remorse of conscience 
and foreboding? of the vengeance of (>od. 

7. W'e would hope, FUihNDs a.vd nkigii- 
Boi'ii.s, that if you press these considcratiouB 
closely //uf Til DUG HT.S of the young and 

heedless^ they may be sufficient to check the 
first rising of any desire to do these deeds of 
darkness. 

B, VVe have taken up more of your time than 
we intended: but we cannot conclude without 
one other friendly cautiou to all of you, 
young and old. Our country is overrun with 
81 KANGEKS of the most mischievous charac* 
ter. I'hey hope to prosper by the progress of 
crime, and will therefore leave uo stone un- 
turned to make others as wicked as them- 
selves. They will tell a thousand laUe talcs 
tu delude the unwary, and lead them into 
practices which may ead in their ruin. Be oa 
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your f|;uanl iivainst tlie«e men, and helUveno- 
ihin^ iktU they say. The coiiiity uf Norfolk 
vraft always laiiit«u9 for its lioiiesty : do not 
enilangt:i* your character, your conscience, 
perhaps your lire, by iisteiiing to these artful 
and wicked htranyers. 

9. We speak on the part of the association 
which we have nieiitioncd above, and with 
sincere uns/ws for your welfare are 

Vour fatthlul triciids and iicii'liboiirs, 

THE COMMITTEE. 

November 28th, 1831. 

First of all, let me observe that this 
Committee do not olioosc to tell their 
names j anil this clearly proves that there 
was no man anionyst them bold enoui^h 
to sign this at once canting, threaten- 
ing, and stupid address. In paragrapii 1, 
we have a deal of cant and one lie; for 
whoever had the impndenc;e or the folly 
to say before that a man who has had 
it ill his power to prevent the commis- 
sion of a crime, and does not prevent it, 
is ccpjally guilty with him who actually 
commits the erfme ^ IF, for instance, 
I were to see a chopstick aliout to 
give this canting fool a dndibing, 1 
should Vjc able to prevent him from 
doing it; but I certainly should not 
prevent him ; but I tlion lni (jxdUy 
of an assault} Foil! impudent canter. 
This is not the way to produce a cessa- 
tion of the lires. In thi.s first paragraph 
a miserable atlein[)t is made to persuade 
the labourers in general, tliat t/irtf are 
not suspected ; tliat theif are now become 
friends and ticiylihunrs^'* wlio used to 
be low orders, peasantry, and mob. Vet 
tlie writer is very much puzzled to find 
out somebody to whom to impute the 
lircs ; and, in short, it is impossible for 
any labourer to read this without being 
lilled with contempt for the writer ; he 
must see the insincerity of the stuff; he 
must see the meanness of the coaxing ; 
lie must clearly perceive the wretched 
motive; and the impression upon his 
mind must be ipiite the contrary of that 
which the writer intends to produce. 

In paragraph ‘2, this wise Committee 
call upon God. They tell the labourers, 
that when they see a yard full of corn- 
stacks, tliey ought to lift ii|) their hearts 
in thankfulness for this provision which 
God hfid made for liis creatures. They 
seem to have forgotten that the labourers 


know that the provisions have been 
made by tkeir hands ; and they should 
have showed them, that they were 
i amongst the creatures who partook of 
\the provision. Foh ! foolish canters! 

I tliey know well enough that the Unci 
' will bring forth something besides thorns 
and thistles; they know that it will con- 
tinue to bring forth potatoes. In para- 
graph 3, the labourers are told that the 
burnings will not raise their wages, but 
will make the farmers unable to pay 
them any wages at all ; and they will 
make bread dear instead of niaking it 
cheap. They should have showed them 
that what they get now, in the shape of 
wages, is sufficient to keep them from 
being half starved; and when they were 
representing it as desirable to tlieiii that 
bread should be cheap, they should have 
explained to them very elearly, wliat it 
was that made Daddy Coke and the rest 
of the land-holders and big farmers, es- 
pecially in Norfolk, never cense to worry 
the (rovernment till they had got the 
Corn Bill pas.-sed for the e.xpress purpose 
of making bread dear, for what tliey 
called the “ protection of affrivuHnreS* 
But it would not have answered to have 
mentioned thi<, because tiie burners 
might tlicn have proceeded in their work, 
'i)okiiig upon themselves as protectors 
of sigriculiure. The foolihhness, the 
shocking emptiness of paragraph 4, are 
fully exposed by the contents of para- 
graphs 3 and (i ; for if the fires do 
the owner of the consumed properly 
no harm, why he in such a passion 
with the burners ? Wiiy call theiu 
villains, skulking cowards, wretches, and 
miscrearis ? why keep guards constantly 
on foot ? why make subscriptions ? wdiy 
offer a reward so enormous, as to “ place 
** the inforn* T for his life out of the 
“ reach of poverty r” why hold out this 
temptation to perjury, the like of which 
was committed iu llerkshire last year? 
and why put into print the infamous lie, 
that death is sure to follow conviction, 
%vhen it is notorious to all England, that 
THOMAS GOODMAN, who set ^ five 
fires with his own hand, and for private 
malice too, had his life spared ? 

If, in paragraph 7, the friends and 
neiyhboitrs” had been rcipieatcd to press 
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some good lumps of l)eef and bacon and 
some good beer down into the bellies of 
the “ young and heedtt^is,** instead of 
pressing this rubbishing threatening! 
stuff upon their “ thonyhis^" there would 
have been some sense in the request t 
but even this would have been swept 
away by the stupid stuff of the next para- 
graph, about the country being overrun 
witli STRANGERS, which impudent lie 
is still kept up for the basest of all pur- 
poses. Whether the county of Norfolk 
always was, as this fellow says it was, 
^\fafhons for its honesty,” I know not. 

I believe that, in that respect, it always 
fully participated with the rest of this I 
once-iiappy country 5 but if it had tliatj 
fame, this canting, mean, lying, and at the 
same time, threatening Committee have 
done their best to deprive it of that fame, 
In tile sentiments expressed in the con- 
cluding paragrapli I heartily concur ; 
that is to say, I sincerely wish for the 
ire(fare of tlie labourers j hut i lie wel- 
fare that 1 mean has something tangible 
and even vorporva! in it 3 namely, good 
wages to the labourer, paid him by the 
fanner, at the lire-side, over a familiar 
im:j of ale, as in former times ; and ! 
not half wages, hatidcd to him by a- 
baibir from orur of the out-liousc win- 1 
dows of Daduv Coki-Zs agricultural ^ 
villas. The yoiiny and iliovfjhtlvss \ 
Those young and lliougiitless onyfif to\ 
heslccphif/ in the farmvrs house, and not | 
driven out to make room for the music 
and tiie dancing master. Here is the 
loot of all llie evil ; and until lliis root 
be torn up, )()u may cant ai^l coax and 
bully and threaten and watch^and oiler 
rewards and lie till you be black iu tlic 
face, you never will have peace again. 
Tbit, how is anybody to compel the 
I'liritiers to take yearly servants into tiie 
house as formerly ? An Act of Pariia- 
inent, without any-thing unconstitu- 
tional ill it 5 witliouc any injustice to 
anybody 3 witliouc any direct interfer- 
ence in private affairs ; without any 
jienalty iidlicled on aiiybody, wouhl 
have accompli?jlie{l the whole thing in 
one single year ; but, to have such an 
Act of l^irliament, we must first drive 
away the candles and Iiellamy and his 
regiment of cooks and cork-drawers. In j 


short, when Daddy Coke shall cease to 
pocket the proceeds of the light-house, 
the young and thoughtless country 
people will again live in the fariu- 
houses, uiui then the fires will totally 
cease. 

Wm, CORBETT. 

ANSWER 

0/ the labourers to the above Canting and 
iiullying Address. 

Mr. CoMMiTTKK , — Wo liavc read the 
following in the (kimhridge and liuut^ 
inydoH Independent Press^ of the lOtli 
Dec. : Wc last week copied from a 

'lory paper, the Hertford County 
“ PrtsK, a statement of a poor man at 
‘‘ Ware, who having been yoked by ike 
** neck in a gravel cart, was dragged 
beneath tiie v\licel, and crushed to 
death. Is it to he wondcrcil that the 
“ minds of the poor become brntaUzed, 
while their ta^ks are assimilated to 
“ those of beasts of burden !” — 'J here, 
Mr. Committee ! Now come and cant 
again to u«, and call us your “ neajh^ 
Lnirs and friend:*.^* That is our answer 
to yon. Go, } ou hypocrites ! Nothing 
hut that /[Ve, to which the Bible dooms 
)ou, will ever soften your iron hearts ! 

We read also, in the Scotsman iiews- 
pajier of the MOtli November, the fol- 
lowing : — liatbarify , — A ca‘-*c, indi- 
cating .such a total want of feeling as 
“ Scotland could scarcely have been ex- 
pccted to exhibit, occurred a few days 
“ ago iu Gallon, (ilasgow. The child 
“ oj’ a poor man. having died, he was 
under the necessity of applying to the 
“ elder of liis tlistrict for a cotliu, it 
“ being a rule lately adopted by the 
“ heritors of the Barony, that the elders 
“ are not to he allowed to give any oc- 
cusional aid during llie interval of 
“ their meetings ; in other words, to 
give no aid to a pauper without au- 
** iliority obtained at the monthly iiieet- 
jugs, the elder applied to was not at 
** liberty to do more for the poor man 
“ than to give him the cofliri, but out 
“ of his own pocket he gave him Is.ijd. 
to aid him in burying his child. The 
body was enclosed in a cullin, carried 
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to the churfh‘f,ardy and deposited in 
the grave ; bui tliere it was destined 
not to remain. Tiie poor mail was 
unable to pay the expenses retjnired by 
the bailie, of the burying;' t^routid, and 
“ the elder not haviiij^ aulliority to pay 
them from the funds of the pari:))!, the 
“ body was disinterred and yiven buck 
“ to Ike parent^ who carried the cojjin 
home under his arm ! Could it have 
been believed that in Seothuid, ea- 
** light ened IScotland, such barbarity 
would have been practised “ Ln- 
lightened ! ** Oh no! You, Mr. (’om- 
rniltee, are more vn tightened than these 
poor Scotch jieople ! And, in lime, you 
will be, and they too, 1110*11 effectually 
enlightened ! IVih ! you fools ! keep 
your breath to coot you. Go, and t^et 
justice for this Eiigiishmari and this 
^>cotchmau, before you call on us to 
iear the vengeance of God ! 


From the LOtVDOJV C.IZETTEy 
Friday, Dkc'k.mukk :i0, is.U. 

INSt^LVENTS. 

BUSH, late i)f Blackiiiuii-street, Borou«h, 
victualler. 

FAIIRAR, W., Bread-st., ( heapside, 
hoiistMuaii. 

HOt.dATK, Cl. R., late of Elizaheth-stivel, 
Eiistoii-s(|., wiiie-inorcliaiit. 

STEl’HENS, T., Loudon- road, Southwark, 
linen- drupe r. 

BANKRUPTS. 

COVENKY, 'I'., Bcncndcii, Kent-farnier and 
hor^l•-d^•alcr. 

CRAMPTDN, .1,, late of Kirkoswald, Cum- 
berland, papcr-maiiulacturt r, 

EVANS, J., Barge-yard, Bueklersbury, warc- 
hous^enian. 

GILLELAND, H., Liverpool, brieki.ayer. 

GRIFFITHS, B. J., Wrexham, Deubighsliire, 
draper. 

LEES, d., Droitwicb, Worcestershire, salt- 
manufacturer. 

MASON, T., Pinner, Middlesex, horse-dealer. 

SHERWOOD, R., late of Priiices-st., Siam- 
ford-st., Blackfriars-rd., builder. 

WATSON, B.L., Liverpool, manufacturer. 

WINTER, W., Bristol, surgeon. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

BAVNE, A., Glasgow, miller. 

STEVENSON, A.j Ediuburghj groenr. 


Tuesday, January .3, 1832. 
INSOLVENTS. 

^ HERON, J., and J. Coiner, Liverpool, tailors* 
• BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. • 

HILL, J., Little Pulteuey-st., Golden-square, 
dyer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BUTT, ^V^, Sheerne<;s, linen-draper. 

e VLVERLKY, H., Siotton, Yoik-i., tanner. 

C A K PE N PE R, J . , W i-jbeacb , C a m bridgesbire, 
lull n-draper. 

CAZEN()VE,J Broad- sticLi -buildiugSjUnder- 
wriicr. 

COlJIt'l EN AY, C. B., Rohert-st., Adelpbi, 
diictor uf iiU'diciiie. 

DIXON, M., llesblc, Kiiigston-upon-Hull, 
corn- dealer. 

EDGE, J., Derby, mercer. 

ELS'rON, W., Eyre. -street- bill, viclualler. 

IJALL, .1., Kiiigstou-upoii-lliill, and Cotting- 
baiii, Yorkslnrc, tobaeroiiist. 

HARVEY, W. sen., Biniiiiigbam, sword' cutler. 

HINDE, J., New-ct., Crutebed-friars, wiric- 
nuMvbant. 

HIIDsON, j., Sbcirield, table-knife-culler. 

HUDSON, II., Maiichesier, timber merchant. 

MITCHELL, H.G.jBermoud'.ey-wall, Surrey, 
wine and ^pirit-iuercbant. 

NOBLE, \V. A., Devonsbire-scpiarc, Bishops- 
irate-street. 

Pri T, 1C, Ibstock, Leicesters., iun-keeper. 

PC.A'rr, J., Maucliester, publican. 

SHAW, I , Gracefliurrb,-st., cbeLsemonger. 

THoM.SON, E., H. and T. G. Tbi>iiip.snii, St. 
Afari>iir.s lanc, and Cockspur-strcct, liiieu> 
drapers. 

WOOD, C., and K. Poole, Abcburcb-lane, 
bill-brokers, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

DUNCAN, .Angur, and M. M‘Ra, Inver- 
ness and Ross-sliire, &r., cattle-dealers. 

HENDERSON, W. and Co., Edinburgh, 
vii tuallers. 

SC RVMGEOUR,J..Edinburgb,cabiuetriiaker. 

T\V LEDIE, J., Ediuburgh, banker. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark-Lane, Corn-Exchange, January 
2. — The past week fijriii*ihcd our markt-t with 
plentiful supplies of all descriptions of grain, 
and a considerable quantity of flour, which, 
with the fresh supplies of this morn in g, caused 
a large show of samples of all kinds of corn. 
The fliiest parcels of wheat alone have obtained 
last quotations; to make sales of other sorts 
the trade is so exceedingly dull that less 
prices were taken. Supedine barley cannot 
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be reported lower, there havinfr l>een some de- 
mand fur such tO'day, but other qualities are 
extremely dull uf sale. Beaus, both old and 
new, all very dull, and rather lower. Boilings 
peas, of fine quality, meet sale at last week's 
rates. Grey peas are a^ain full Ir. per quarter 
cheaper. The superabundant supply of uats 
has tended to depress this article, as' our 
buyers hesitate to purchase; aird lor such 
parcels as have met sale, a reduction of Is. 
to 2^. per quarter have taken place from the 
terms of last Monday. The flour trade re- 
mains in llie satiie sta<;naut state, hut the top 
uoniiiial price is nut altered by our millers. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

'■ — fine 

Peas, White 

■ Boilers 

• Grey 

Beans, Old 

Tick 

Oats, Pot aloe 

— Poland 

Feed 

Flour, per sack 


50s. to (>6s. 
3f)s. to 40s. 
25 s. to .'10s. 
— s. to — s. 
,'16-5. to 40s. 
— s. to — s. 
3fls, to 3»'s. 
40-i. to i4s. 
34s. to 3tis. 

to 27s. 
— s. to — s. 
— s. to — s. 
to t>3s. 


PROVISIONS. 


MARK-LANE.— Friday, Jan. 6. 

The arrivals this week are fair, and the 
prices rather lower than on Monday. 


THE FUNDS. 

3 pe< Cent Cons. shut. 

Consuls for Account (Thursday), 83 J. 


COBBETT-LIBRARY. 

A'lw Edition, 

COBBETT’S Spelling-Book ; 

( Price 2y.) 

Coiitainiti^, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 

IVntODlCTION TO KNt.T.rsH CiRAMMAK. 
This I Imve written by way of 


A Steppii^-Stone to my own 
Grammar; 


Such It tiling;* liax iiiiC becu frctpicnlly siig;- 
gesied to me by Teachers as necessary. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 40s. to 40s. per cwt. 

... — ■ ' Sides, new 50s. to 54'a. 

Pork, India, new . . 125s. Ud. to r27.s. 

Pork, Mess, new • , . l»7s. Od, to — s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast .« . .lOls. to — s. per cwt. 

■ ■ Carlow 101s. to I05s. 

Cork fills, to — s. 

»■ -■■■ Limerick ..lllls. to — s. 

Waterford..y5s. to y9s. 

Dubiiii yOs. to — s. 

Cheese, Cheshire .... OOs. to fc Is. 

— — Gloucester, Double. . 5(is. to C5s. 

Gloucester, Sinj;’le. . . 50S. to 51s, 

Eduiii . ..4(is. to 52s. 

— — Gouda 44s. to 48s. 

Hams, Irish 62s. to 70s. 


SMITH FI ELD.— January 2. 

In this market, on Friday, there was no 
alteration worthy of notice, us regarded g;ood 
things, excepting for veal, which was lower. 
Though the supply to-day is not large, there 
!s quite enough of both beasts and sheep. A 
few picked scots have made something more 
than our top quotation, hut the general trade 
is about the same as this day week. For 
muttons, the best downs arc selling at 5«. ; 
but other sorts are considered a shade lower 
than last Monday. There is some difference 
of opinion on this poiut, but we think our 
litatemeut will fairly meet it. Veal, for the 
best, is no higher than bs. 2th 

Beasts, 2419; sheep and lambs, 16,500; 
calves, 127; pigs, 120. 


1. ENGLISH GBAM.MAR.— Of tbU 

work sixty thousand copies have now hetni 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3^. bound in boards. 

2. An ITAIJA.N GRAMMAR, by 

Mr. Jamks Paul (^oDUKrt. — Being a Plain 
and Coiiipeiidioiis Introduction to liie Sturly 
of Italian. Price Os, 

3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.-! wrote 

this Work professedly for llie use of the la- 
liDiiriiig and niiddliui* classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acqiiaiiiU'd witli the 
bc-^t and simplest iiindcs of making beer and 
bread, and these 1 made it as plain as, 1 believe, 
words could make it. AUo of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well us any body could, and 
in all their details. Jt includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2r. Od. 

4. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 

RfCA,— The Price of this book, in good print 
aud on fine paper, is 5.v. 

5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 

a Treatise on the situation, soil, euclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing uf Hot-beds and Greeu- 
hoiises ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, wliether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies aud Flower Gardens. Price 6s, 
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6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparin'; uf the g^roiUMl r(»r jilaiit- 
in^ ; oil tlie planting, ou the cultivating;, ou 
the pruning, uinl on the cuitiiij; duwn.oi' Pu- 
rest Trees and Under woods. Price 14.t. hound 
in boards. 

7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 

the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Ihiuk of Kn^laud, the Funds, and all tin* 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s‘. 

Tube had at No. 11, Bolt* court, Fleet-street. 


On the Ist of Fehpuary, 1832, will he pub- 
lished, price I.S., to he regularly c(>ntiuued 
on the first ol every month, No. I. of 

f:HURCH RICPOKMBR'S MAGA- 

A ZiNP. — 'I'hc plan of this pnhlicatioii 
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LECTURE, in. 

2Sth December^ 1831. 
Gentlemen oe MANciir..STr.H, 

It is iny business this evening to 
submit to you the reasons upon which 
the fourth and fifth propositions are 
founded, and to endeavour to convince 
you that the measures described in them 
are just and practicable. I will first 
read them to you again. 

4. To abolish tithes of every descrip 

tion 5 to leave to the clergy the 
churches, the church-yards, the 
])arsonage houses, and the ancient 
glebes ; and, for the rest, leave 
them to the voluntary contributions 
of the people. 

5. To take all the re^t of the property 

commonly called church- property ; 
all the houses, lands, manors, tolls, 
rents, and real properly of every 
kind, now possessed by bishops, 
chapters, or other ecclesiasiicul 
bodies, and all the misapplied pro 
perly of corporate bodies of every 
sort 5 andalsoall the property called 
crown-lands, or crown esmte-, in- 
cluding that of the Dachics of Corn- 
wall and Lancaster; and sell them 
all, and apply the proceeds to the 
discharge of the debt \yiiich the 
late parliaments contracted with 
the fundholders. 

I shall havtt tiB show, by-and-by, that, 
without the adoption of these measures, 
a reform of the Parliament must be a 
mere empty sound ; that, though the 
rest of the propositions ought to be 
adopted, it is absolutely upce^uary that 


these two should be adopted, and strictly 
acted upon ; because, without this, it 
will be impossible to provide the means 
for carrying into effect the measures 
which I recommend with regard to the 
national debt, the subject of which I am 
to discuss to-morrow evening. With 
any show of justice and humanity, this 
debt cannot be got rid of without an 
abolition of the tithes, and without an 
application of the oMicr property of the 
church, as it is called, to the purpose of 
liquidating such parts of the debt as 
ought to be liquidated. 

Many gentlemen present will recol- 
lect, that the first time that a proposition 
was openly made, and in print, for 
meddling with the revenues of the 
church, was in a petition of the county 
of Nobkolk, in the month of January, 
18^3. Many gentlemen here present 
will remeiiiber, that that memorable 
petition which I had the very great 
honour of being permitted to draw up, 
and to present to tlie meeting, was passed 
almost unanimously in an open meeting, 
fairly assendiled, in that very great and 
spirited county ; that, upon the appear- 
anceof this petition, which also contained 
a propo.siiion for a great reduction of 
the interest of the debt, the whole of the 
London press appeared to be in a state 
of absolute commotion ; that the par- 
sons called me injidt*iy while the 
fundholilcrs called me “ fobber,** not 
appearing to perceive that 1 myself 
was in a situation of life which exone- 
rated me from the payment of tithes, 
and that, at any rate, 1 myself owed hue 
a very small portion of the debt ; and 
not appearing to perceive also, that, if 
there were infidelity and robbery i i the 
proposition, the whole of the county of 
Norfolk, farmers, trade.- men, and work-^ 
ing people, who met in the j ^ 

St. Andrew’s, at Norwich, 
and rob^*€t*s* Nevertheless 
papers rang with accusii 
•MK p.i ticularly,' layini; thy 
upon my poor shoulders : 
fulness of iheir humanity, ascribed 
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sanctioning of the petition to the delu* 
aion practised by me upon the simple 
people of Norfolk. 

Above all things^ this proposition re- 
lative to the property of the church, was 
represented as wild and mnonavif^* 
It was called unjust, cruel, ferocious, 
diabolical, but utterly caniempiibU at 
the same time, on account of its wild 
and visionary character. Now, gentle- 
men, what is the language of these same 
newspapers now ? It is very well known 
to you all} or, at least, to those who 
have done me the honour to read my 
writings for some years past, that 1 have 
constantly endeavoured to press upon the 
minds of my readers, that the passing of 
enclosure bills, and the moulding of 
several farms into one, together with 
the operation of the tithe system, had 
gone on rendering the lot of the la- 
bourers worse and worse, and that it 
would finally reduce them to tl^e neces- 
sity of breaking forth into acts of vio- 
lence, or submitting to a life very nearly 
approaching that of starvation. My 
readers of long-standing will recollect, 
that when that ‘impudent old sinecure 
placeman, and formerly purser in the 
navy, old George Kosk, used to cite the 
increase of the number of inclosure bills 
asaproof of the prosperityof thecoiin^ry, 
and of the goodness of the Government, 
1 said these bills were laying the sure 
foundation of misery to the country, and 
adding to the chances of a final violent 
overthrow of the state. With regard to 
large farms, I have always contended, 
that they were a species of monopoly 
growing up out of the system of ficti- 
tious money ; and that, at la^t, if not put 
a stop to in time, they would produce 
two classes in agriculture, haughty 
masters, and work people whom they 
would deem their slaves ; the natural 
result of which would be a violent con- 
tention between the two at last, and 
something like a general convulsion. 
Within the lost ten years, the evil having 
on ioereasing in magnitude, the 
andotheroausea of taxation having 
iONHMMniMniilf inc^^ in weight, in 
,.Cf!l(ise%Qimee of the doubling of the value 
w^onoy % Peel’s bill $ wHbhi these 
tenpeasi^ I have contendtd that some 


great branch or other of expenditure 
must give way; that the debt was the- 
thing first to give way; and that, yet,, 
common decency, very ordinary morality 
and conscience, would not suffer that t0‘ 
be totally extinguished, until the emolu- 
ments had been taken from the aristo- 
cracy and the clergy ; and that, there- 
fore, resort must be had to the property 
commonly called church-property. 

Now, gentlemen, these are />|)inion9 
which I have been promulgating for the 
last five-and- twenty years at the least, 
as will be seen from those pages which 
will remain to be read for many jears 
yet to come. With regard to the 
church -property, my opinions, openly 
expressed, are of about ten years stand- 
ing. During these tive-and-twenty 
years, Brougham’s best possible public 
instructors have been constantly incuU 
eating the great benefit of new in- 
closures of wastes, as they call them ; 
the greater beneiit still of putting 
many farms into one; the monstrous 
injustice of touching the property 
of the church; and they have been, 
without measure and without mercy, 
censuring my opinions, whenever they 
thought them worthy of anything be- 
yond expressions of contempt. All this 
is well known to many gentlemen now 
present, to whom it is equally well 
known that these best possible public 
instructors have all of a sudden changed 
their tone, and are now far more vehe- 
ment than 1 ever was, in censuring the 
greediness of landlords and farmers, in 
stripping the labourers of the wastes ; 
far more vehement in censuring the 
monopoly of farms ; and coming almost 
up to iny mark in recommending the 
iibolitiuQ of the tithes, and the seizure of 
the ot her church- property for public uses. 
If I had a bundle of their recent broad- 
sheets, and dared so far to trespass upon 
your time as to rummage up their rub- 
bishy columns, 1 could occupy ten 
evenings as long as this, in merely 
reading passages from theA papers in 
confirmation of what 1 have heard said. 
1 will content myself, however,- with 
reading a passage from the Morning 
Gkranide^smd from the pen of the editor 
of that! paper, of only mar days ago; 
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«ame1y, Saturday last, the 94th of this 
month of December, in the following 
words “ The first effect of throwing 
** several farms into one wan favourabie 
to cheap production. But the de- 
moralization of the labourers was not 
calculated on. No man can possess 
property in security, with a denoraUzf.d 
population around him . The labourer 
who, while independent, was honest, 
now steals without scruple. The 
farmer finds this to his cost, when he 
casts up his accounts. We most retrace 
our steps ; and the landholders, who 
** have robbed the labourers of their little ^ 
possessions, must be made to contribute | 
to their emancipation. The real anti the j 
able-bodied poor must be distinguish- | 
ed from each other ; and where there , 
is a redundancy of able labourers, | 
land must he allotted to the supernu^ j 
meranes. But without an alteration in 
the tithe as well as the poor system^ ’ 
** all attempts to benefit the poor will 
“ be fruitless. A thorough reform is 
** reguved. And us soon as the Reform 
But is carriedy that great curse of the 
** country — the tithe tax — must be placed 
“ on a rational footing.*' 

It is not true that throwing several 
farms into one was favourable to cheap 
production. That is not true, except 
cheap production mean cheapness to the 
monopolist y and dearness to the rest of 
the community. But now they have 
discovered, then, that this amalgamation 
of farms tends to demoralize the labour- 
ers ; and this man says that no man can 
possess property in security, with a (fe- 
snoralized people around him. What a 
Yast improvement we have made in 
words t I do not know vihat demoralized 
means ) but, if it mean emptg-belliedy it 
is a very proper word to make use of in 
this case ; for, not only cannot a farmer, 
or landholder, or any other person, pos- 
sess property in security, with empty- 
bellied labourers around him, but I 
contend that he ought not to {mssess it 
in security., surrounded with labourers 
who have not a sufficiency of food ; and 
it is not stealing to take, without scru- 
ple, that which is necessary to sustain 
life. Gentlemen, I am aware that this 
assertion of mine will startle some per- 


sons ; but I am sure that it will startle 
no one who is well acquainted with the 
law of either God or man ; for, accord- 
ing to all the laws laid down by Gotl 
himself, according to the canon law, the 
common law, and the statute law of 
England, it is not criminal stealing for 
! a man to take food or raiment, and no 
matter from whom, if the person hitn- 
Iself be not in absolute want, if such 
; taking be necessary to preserve the 
I taker from perishing with hunger or 
with cold. 1 wi^h to be very explicit 
upon this subject : it is a matter which 
all persons of property ought clearly to 
understand : 1 say, then, that if a inan, 
and the same applies to women, boys, 
and girls, be in want of food and raiment 
necessary to sustain life, and if he cannot 
obtain the food and raiment by suppli- 
cations to private persons, or by his 
application to parochial authorities, he 
is fully justified in taking that which he 
wants for the purpose just mentioned, 
in whatever house or place he may find 
, it, and that this jusiification he has, itt 
I the laws of God, in the decisions of the 
fathers of the (Christian church, in the 
decisions of all the great civilians, and 
in the letter, as well as the practice, of 
the canon law, the common law, and 
the statute law of England. The poor- 
laws of England, provided they be put 
into practice, strip him of all excuse for 
this sort of taking ; but, if it were to 
happen that those laws were to fall into 
disuse, or to be set at defiance by the 
parochial officers, the right of taking 
would revert to every man in such a state 
of deplorable want. And this doctrine 
I am ready to maintain, in the face of 
all the clergy and all the lawyers of 
England. So that this writer of the 
Morning Chronicle may talk about 
stealing as long as he pleases $ it Is no 
stealing to take under such circum- 
stances ; for, ns Solomon says, in the 
6th chapter of Proverbs, 1 think it is, 
and the SOth and 3ist verse, ** Men do 
not despise a thief, if he steal to 
satisfy his soul when he is hungry;” 
Very strange, that men should not 
despise a thief : and both the Catholic 
Bible, and the learned Grotins, who was 
a Proteslanti say that the word thief 
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was not in the Hebrew text^ but that it 
was, ** We do not despise a man and 
as to the word steal, it only meant 
aecretly taking: and, to be sure, it 
would be unonstrous indeed, and man- 
kind would be monsters, if they were to 
maintain that the persons of property of 
liny community had a riglit to withhold 
the means of existence from even any 
one soul in that community. 

But here we have, at any rate, a con- 
fession that the scheme of throwing 
.several farms into one has produced 
great evil ^ and that we must rehace 
steps** This is a great declaration ; 
for it means that we are to throw open 
the enclosures again ; make allotments 
of land to supernumerary labourers •, 
make tliem compensation for the rob- 
bery ’* that the landowners have com- 
mitted upon them! ’Tis not I that 
wrote this, gciitlemeii : God preserve 
me from so doing ; for, on a charge of 
sedition, how soon would the sagacious 
Denman have me hy the heels were I 
to write in this manner. 1 verily be- 
lieve that wc shall have small farms 
again : and if I did not believe it, 1 
should not care a straw what beciime of j 
the country 3 but this is not to be ef - 1 
fccled by the grovelling means whieli { 
writers like tins appear to have in view 
But we now come to tlie great inaltcr 
of all ‘y THE TITHES ! This gentleman 
tells us, that all attempts to benefit the 
poor will be unavailing, unless there be 
an alleraiion in the tithe system ! It is 
quite amusing to observe this fie<h 
source of anxiety with these public in- 
structors. 1 have known them for 
thirty years, for unfeeling revilers of 
the labouring poor, and particuLirly the 
writer on whose writing I am n<»w ob- 
serving 5 for ten years at least I iiave 
known him for a proposer of harsh and 
cruel measures towards this best descrip- 
tion of persons in the country : 1 have 
known him for a prater about surplus- 
population ; I have known iiini for a 
eondemner of premature marriages ; I 
' bave known him to recommend, like the 
hard-hearted and well-paid Thomas 
l^alker, Esq , of Lambeth, to leave the 
poor to their own lesources, and hanging • 
them if they take, in order to pre-j 


serve their lives ; I have known him 
for a reviler of the famous act of Queen 
Elizabeth j I have known him for a 
recommender of driving the poor from 
the estates of the nobility in Scotland 
and in Ireland ; 1 have known him for 
an advocate of compulsory emigration ; 
I have known him for an advocate of 
the atrocious proposition to sell the 
dead bodies of tlie poorest of tlie poor, 
and thereby to terrify those that were 
jilive from putting themselves into the 
hands of liospital- keepers, and keepers 
of workhouses : all this 1 have kuuwn 
of tliese best possible public instructors, 
and of (his one in particular : and now 
I find him anxious above all things 
to improve the situation of the poor. 
Gentlemen, you know I dare not say 
that the Jires have done good, and 1 do 
not say it, therefore 1 must be an 
idiot not to see that it is the fires, and 
the very just alarm excited by that 
dreadful and irresistible mode of taking 
revenge, that have produced such a 
wonderful change in tins very hard- 
hearted man. 

However, all attempts are vain, lie 
tells i:s, to benefit the poor, unkss there 
In- an alteration in the tithe system. I'hcre 
is, be tells us, a thoi ougfirejonn required ; 
(and tiiat ns soon ns the Hcforin Eill is 
tarried, that (freat cut sc of the country, 
tlic 'I'HVl E-TAX, must be placed on 
a rational footing,'' ^Vhat a rational 
footing may mean, according to his 
liew oflbc matter, I cannot tell. But 
it must include a taking of some part, 
at least, away from the parsons. J'his 
[is worthy ot jiartieular attention. The 
alteration of wiiicii he speaks can do no 
earthly good to the labourers, unless it 
cause the pan 'm and his family to take 
less of the produce of the lujid than they 
now^ take. What can be the use of 
composition, or commutation, or of any 
other measure, unless the parson take 
less than he now takes ? How uni 1 , 
being* a farmer, rendered better able to 
give suflicitMit wages to my labourers 
by the parson cca-sing to lake in kind, 
the corn, the wool, the wood, the 
ealves, the pigs, the eggs, the milk, the 
lambs, the apples, and the cabbages, 
and all oilier things 5 how am I to he 
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rendered better able to pay my labour- 
ers sufficient ^v^ge^ by the parsons 
ceasing to take tticsc in kind, and by 
taking the lull value of them in money ? 
If a man come to me, to take away 
any thing that I have, what do I gain by 
prevailing on him not to take the thing 
away, if he compel me to give liim the 
fuirworth of the thing in money ? isiit 
there is this further disadvantage in 
giving him a money-right ; for, whether 
1 have crop or no crop, he comes and 
demands the money } and the money- 
claim gives him a right over me as a 
creditor a right to fake my goods and 
seize my person ; a rif4'ht wliich the law 
of tithes nrver yet conlerred. 

In short, gentlemen, by rafionnl 
footiuif," this writer imist mean taking 
part at least of the liihes from the 
clergy 5 and what: 'j)riiici|)le is there 
which will sanction the taking of a 
part, which will not sanction a taking 
of the whole r and, indeed, there is no 
other scheme which has anything ra- 
tional in it : it is a ca^e in which there 
can he no compromise j and if you 
were to attempt a compromise, }oii 
would instantly get into confusion. To 
give the parsons the use and command 
of tlie churches ; the control (jver the 
church-) ards ; all tlicir jircsent autho- 
rity, as far as relates to tlicse matters • 
to give them tlie parsonage-houses, and 
the glebes of ancient endowment j and 
for the rest, to leave them to the vo- 
luntary contributions of their pariidiion- 
ers for every thing beyond the fees to 
be settled and determ inevi by law ; this 
would be ])laciMg the concern on a ra- 
tional footing,- oa a really rational foot- 
ing; and I am (juitc salisilcd, that it 
would be a change greatly heueliciul to 
tlie working clergy of the church, and 
to the religion of the church itself. 

Having to maintain the proposition I 
which 1 have just read to you ; having ' 
expressed my determination to forego | 
any honour that may be tendered to 
me, unless tliose who tender it pledge 
themselves to su))port me in endea- ! 
vouring to accomplish the jmrpose do-j 
scribed in the proposition, it is inemn- ' 
bent on me to show that that which 1- 
propose is just; that there is nothing i 


in the proposition that is contrary to 
the law and usage of the nation ; but^ 
as a thing may not be strictly just, 
though agreeable to law and usage, it is 
incumbent on me to show that it is just 
in itself ; that it not cruel ; that is to 
say, unnecessarily severe. But before 
I do this, and in order to remove all 
suspi/lon that I have any sectarian feel- 
I ing of hostility to the church itself, I 
j think it right, as 1 have always thought 
I upon similar occasions, to put forward 
liny fair and undeniable pretensions 
, upon this score. In the first place then, 
1 was bred and horn in the Church of 
England as by law established ; that I 
ha\c never, in word or deed, called in 
(jncslii)n the truth of its doctrines, or 
the apostolical origin of its worship 3 
that 1 have never, in any way what- 
soever, impugned any of its creeds 3 
and that I have never joined, or leaned 
towards any dissent from it. But, gen- 
tlemen, my orthodoxy has a far better 
testimony in its favour than any pro- 
I fessioiis that I can put Ibith, however so- 
lemn ; for some years ago 3 it is pretty 
nearly twenty, F>ish(>p Burgess, tlion 
Bishoji of St. David’s, and now Bishop 
of Saiisbiuy, declared in a letter, pub- 
lished in the form of a pamphlet, with 
his name to it, and addftssed to Mr. 
Belsham, that, of all the Unjtnen of the 
Church of J^uf/lftrtdy Mr, Cobbett ap- 
peared to be the onli) true son of that 
church . 

Having thus cstablij^hed, as I think, 
my impariiality at least upon this sub- 
ject, 1 j)rocced to maintain the legality 
and jlistice of taking away the tithes. 
The whole of the tithes collected by 
the clergy and lay-impropriators in 
England, leaving Ireland out of the 
question lor tlie present, Arthur 
Young, more than forty years ago, es- 
timated at live millions a year. Sup- 
pose them to be worth that now, and 
1 .suppose til cm to be worth a great 
deal more. Alexander Baring, in the 
first session of 1 S 30 , stated the re- 
venues of the church to amount to 
TEN MILLIONS A YEAR. It is 
possible that all these estimates may be 
incorrect; but certain it is, that the 
tithes amount to a very great sum. 
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Now it nerer can be believed that this 
large part of the produce of the land 
was intended to be given to persons 
who should have the name of being 
ministers of a churchy and who should 
not render services in some degree pro- 
portioned to ti\e amount of the thing 
given. It was property belonging to 
the nation, and given for the support of 
the morality and religion of the people. 
The legislators who made this disposi- 
tion of the property, must have be- 
lieved that it would be employed in a 
way to induce the people to go to the 
churches, there to have inculcated in 
their minds tliose principles which 
would tend to make them good towards 
men, and dutiful towards (lod. If this 
were not the motives of those who 
gave the tithes to this church, they 
were hypocritical and profligate tyrants; 
and if it were their motive, as it cer- 
tainly must have been, the establish' 
ment has not answered the purpose for 
which the tithes were given to it. It 
has not answered the purpose ; for do 
we not all know, that not one tenth part 
of the people ever enter the doors of the 
churches, while the meeting-houses are 
crowded in every town and every vil- 
lage ? The cause of this has been, no( 
the fondness of the people for strang« 
doctrines ; not a want of piety by any 
means ; for in spite of every thing, the 
mass of the people are the most reli- 
gious in the world, those of the United 
States not excepted. There is scarcely 
a parish in the kingdom, however 
small, in which we do not find one or 
more chapels of some sort or other, 
established by private and voluntary 
contributions ; and these chapels are 
crowded, while the parish churches are 
empty. Be the cause, however, what 
it may, this is the fact, and in this Fact 
we have the proof, that the establish- 
ment has foiled of its object; and that 
some great change with regard to it is 
aecessQi^, to make it once more effi- 
cient, if ever it be to be efficient, 
tor the purposes of religion. 

The fault is not, generally speaking, 
with those who do the work of the 
church ; but with those who receive its 
icvenues. The working clergy of the 


Church of England, are, perhaps, taking 
them as a body, as good men as any in 
the world ; but those who have the be- 
neflees it is, who have destroyed the 
respect and veneration for the church; 
it being quite impossible for men to ve- 
nerate an establishment which gives to 
one man the labour, and to another man 
the profit; it being quite impossible 
that men should remain attached to an 
establisliment in which the example of 
the teachers gives the lie direct to all 
their precepts. 

Thus far as to the utility of the estab- 
lishment, and the accordance of its ef- 
fects with the intention of those by 
whom the establishment was made ; but 
now as to the law and justice of taking 
away the tithes. As to the law, we 
must first look into the orit/in of the 
tithes themselves. When we talk of 
taking them away and applying them 
to public purposes, we are answered by 
the astounding assertion, that they are 
as much the property of the clergy and 
of the lay-impropriators, too, observe ; 
that they are as much their property as 
any man’s farm-house is his property; 

I and, I remember that the debut of Mr. 

I Stanley in the House of Commons was 
marked by his making this very asser- 
tion. Now the fact is this, that the 
tithes, and that every other species of 
church-property, if traced back to tlieir 
foundation, will be found to have been 
granted for purposes of charity ; that, in 
every instance, the grant was made in 
the name of charity ; that, in fact, they 
were grants for the purpose of supply- 
ing the faithful, not only with spiritual 
food, but with means for providing for 
their bodily wants ; and that the prac- 
tice of these charities was established 
from the beginning, and the order of 
deacons was instituted for the purpose 
of superintending the tables at which 
the poor were fed. We have an order 
of deacons in our church still ; but does 
ever any one hear of any tables at 
which they superintend the feeding of 
the poor from the produce of the tithes 
and other property of the church f The 
Apostles, in imitating the regulations of 
Moses, to prevent mendicity and misery, 
collected alms, in order to relieve the 
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poor. As the church adranced# the part 
that was taken by the ministers was 
considered merely as the necessary 
means of preserving their lives, and not 
even as a remuneration for services, be- 
cause that which they had freely re- 
ceived, they were freely to give j and, 
accordingly, St. Paul supplied himself 
with necessaries out of the fruit of his 
labour. This was the foundation of all 
landed and other property when it came 
to be bestowed upon the Christian 
church in every part of the world j but 
our church seems to have wholly lost 
sight of this, tlic origin of its property : 
it seems to regard it as mere worldly 
property, held by law 5 held by the laws 
of man, and by no other laws, and to be 
used, as other property is, solely for the 
benebt of the possessor, he being at 
liberty to carry it away from the parish 
in which it is raised, and spend it in St. 
Jamcs's-strcct, up at London, at Bath, 
at Brighton, at Paris, at liOxMfi, or in 
shooting or fox-hunting. 

However, since they will have it that 
they hold it by law •, since they will call 
the church, the church by law estab- 
lished, that will relieve us from a great 
deal of the trouble which we should 
have to take in order to prove that 
tithes of all descriptions are t/te property 
of the public and the poor. For, if they 
have it by law, it must be by statute 
law 5 and, then, we look back to this 
statute law, and there we bnd that the 
iirst statutes on the subject of tithes and 
all church-property, indeed, declare in 
the most strong and distinct terms, that 
this property belongs to Holy Church 
in trust for the poor ; that this property 
and this trust are sacred ; and that no 
law shall ever be made to alienate the 
property or enfeeble the trust. When, 
at a later period, we find that parochial 
tithes had been appropriated to ecclesi 
astical communities, and vicars (eica- 
riis) had been placed in the parishes to 
supply ^ the place of the rectors j and 
when, in consequence of these impro- 
priations or withdrawings, the vicars, 
in some places, were left with an insuf- 
flciency to enable them to irelieve the 
poor in a proper manner; then we find 
the statute law interfering, and com- 


pelling the impropriators to leave ia 
such parishes a sufficiency of such tithes 
for the relief of the poor and the indU 
gent. So that, if they will have law for 
it, here is the beginning of the statute 
law. 

Thus things stood when the Protcii* 
ant Reformation came. Then came a 
series of statutes, or acts of parliament, 
relative to the church-property 5 and act 
after act, meddling with it more and 
more 3 these acts finally created this 
Church of England as by law esta- 
blished : ’* and these acts, all taken to- 
gether, took away, in spite of Magna 
Charta, in spite of the solemn ratifica- 
tion of it, at the beginning of every 
reign of perhaps twenty kings succes- 
sively 5 in spite of the canon law, which 
had been in force for a thousand years 
at that time or thereabouts j in spite of 
the famous code af Edward 1 . 5 in spite 
of the common law, which had existed in 
all its force from the time of Alfred j 
in spite of all these, and in defiance of 
the word of God itself, came the series 
j of acts of parliament before-mentioned, 
— took away all the church-propcrty 
from out of the hands of Catholic 
priests, and out of the hands of Catholic 
ecclesiastical corporations ; and gave 
this property partly to a Protestant and 
a married clergy, and partly to mereiay^ 
men, after whicli last, to talk of sacri^ 
lege is a mockery such as the world has 
seldom witnessed. Well, then, since 
the law could handle this property in 
thi.s manner ; nay, it did a great deal 
more than this, for it seized the property 
of private chantries or chapels, which 
were, to all intents and purposes, private 
property, and had never been other than 
private property : it seized besides^ the 
property of guilds and fraternities , which 
had been established for the purpose of 
protecting different trades and callings : 
the law could do all this; Uie King and 
the two Houses of Parliament found 
themselves invested with legitimate 
power to do all these things ; not only 
to take away all the property of the 
church from men of one religion^ anil 
give part of it. to priests of another re^ 
ligion and part of it to laymen y but to 
do an act which would be eqiud to the 
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seizing of all the Methodist and other 
dissenting’ chapels of this day, and sel- 
ling the ground on which they stand, 
and seizing upon all the endowments of 
such meeting-houses and chapels. 

Well, then, if the King and the Par- 
liament could do this , and that too, in 
those rude and unpolished times, when 
the schoolmaster had not yet been 
abroad, surely a King and Parliament 
can now take the same property where- 
ever it is to be found ; surely it ran 
take all the same church-property, 
whether in the. hands of clergy or lay- 
men, and dispose of it us it pleases. , 
Indeed, the Parliament has alwuy.s had 
a control over it ever since the church 
and the Parliament co-existed j for the 
Parliament interfered to prevent the 
impropriators, when they ’were ecclesi- 
astical corporations, from withdrawing 
from the parishes so much as not to leave 
a suiUcicncy for the relief of the poor. 
The tithes were, according to the 
rules on which the Christian Church of 
England was founded, to be divided thus : 
one third part of the amount of them 
was to be distributed amongst the 
necessitous by the priests, who weie 
enjoined to make the distribution tri/// 
^Ae^r own hands, in charity, incrcv, 
and humility.*’ They do little of this 
now, certainly ) and they plead the 
exemption given them by law. They 
say that tlieirs is a church different 
from the cliureh that so distributed the 
tithes ) and, God knows, very different 
it is. When the change look place, and 
this law church was estal)lished, those 
who had seized hold of the property 
which was before the patrimony of the 
poor, very soon ceased to afford the 
poor any relief at all. The short and 
true history of the thing is this : a full 
third part of all the real property in 
England was held in trust by the 
priests, and by the abbeys, priories, and 
other conventical establishments, for 
Uie bcneiit of the poor ; and there never 
was, and never could be, except in ex- 
tremely extraordinary .instances, any- 
thing like misery in England. At the 
reformation, the King and the aristo- 
cracy, agreeing together, seized upon 
the whole of this. property, put monied 


persons and their families into the liv- 
ings, reserving the appointment of the 
parsons to themselves, and dividing 
amongst them all the estates belonging 
to the convents, and also a large part of 
the great tithes. Thus, therefore, they 
say that they have these things by law. 
Who denies it? We know that they 
have them by law, and that it is our 
duty to obey tlie law j but, has the law 
by which they hold them set aside 
Magna Charta, and ail the laws of Elng- 
land of a thousand years* standing ? 
Surely we may pass another la a to set 
apidc this, their law, which is not yet of 
three hundred years* standing. 

With regard to the right, therefore, 
that the Parliament has to pass the law 
which I propose, not one single syllable 
more need be said, lint, in order to 
show that the Parliament do still pos- 
sess the clear right of doing this, the 
clear right of abolishing the tithes, and 
taking away the other revenues of the 
church for public purposes, let us sec 
what tlie Parliament has done in tins 
respect, even in IVotestant times ; let 
us see what it has done, even with this 
church as hy law established. 1 beg to 
observe here, ihat this is not necessary. 
I beg to observe, that I have already 
proved enough j for the parsons must 
either allow that the Parliament had 
the right to do what it did with regard 
to the seizure and transfer of tlie pro- 
perty, or they must confess that the act 
was an act of violence and tyranny ; and 
it would not be convenient for them to 
allow that their church was built on 
violence and tyranny. However, by 
way of surplus proof, lei us sec what 
the Parliament has done with regard to 
this churc'i, since it has been by law 
eslabUskedy The Parliament has three 
limes altered even the service of the 
church ; and at every alteration it was 
set forth that the persons making it 
were instructed so to do by the Holy 
Spirit. Let that pass, however, and let 
us come to the temporalities. In the 
first place, by three or four .separate 
acts of Parliament, passed at differ- 
ent times, they made a union of 
pari-shes, putting two, and sometimes 
three or more livings into one, and giv- 
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iiig the people one vicar or rector, in- 
stead of two, three, or more ; and in 
ill-treated Ireland they have, in some in- 
stances, moulded Icii livings into one, 
letting nine-tenths of the churches fall 
down 3 but, ill all instances, taking care 
to keep up the full demiuid for tithes 
in all the parishes. Next, the Parlia- 
ment has, in several instances, and par- 
ticularly during the ministry of the 
heaven- born Pitt, actually taken away 
a part of tjie real jiroperty of the church. 
Tliis was done no longer ago than in 
the year 1798 , by an act of Parliament, 
which was called an act for the rednap-^ 
iion iifthti land-tax. This act first im- 
posed a perpetual land-tax, and then it 
provided, that any land-owner might, if 
he choie, redeem his land-tax 3 in other 
words, pay the whole sum, pay the 
whole of the fce-siniplc of the land-tax 
down at once ; and thus free his land 
from the land-tax 3 iu other words, this 
act took away |)art of every man’s 
landed estate : for if you did not redeem 
your land-tax, the government might 
sell it to your neiykbour ; and thus give 
him cl perpetual rent-charge on your 
estate 3 in otlier words, this was taking 
away a part of every estate in the king- 
dom, and selling it, to raise money to 
be paid into the Excheciuer. Tliis act, 
which violated wills, which cut off en- 
tails, which annulled marriage settle- 
ments, and all other settlements on real 
estates, as far as these were necessary 
to effect its purposes, did not spare the 
church, '‘as by law established 3 ” and 
it contained a provision, authorising the 
bishops, deans, and chapters, colleges, 
and otlier persons holding church pro- 
perty, to sell part of it 5 and commis- 
sioners were appointed to sec that the 
proceeds were paid into the Exchequer,^ 
The bishops, deans, and chapters, col- 
leges, and others, sold, in some cases, 
the Hikes which they were entitled to 
receive ; and thus made lands tithe-free 
which were not tithe- free before. Here, 
then, tlie Parliament meddled to some 
tune ; it forcibly took away a part of the 
church* property, and alienated it from 
the church tor ever, putting the money 
into the Exchequer, for the purpose of 
carrying 00 the war. What is meant then 


I by those who pretend that the Parlia- 
ment has no right to meddle with this 
profierty ? If it could thus abolish part 
of the tithes, for the purpose of carrying 
on a war, surely it' can abolish the rest, 
in order to enable the nation to pay off 
the debt contracted for the carrying on 
of tliat war ! 

Not only, however, with the owner- 
ship of this property has the Parliament 
been constantly meddling, but it has 
meddled also as constantly with the "C- 
veUius of the property, and particularly 
with the revenue, arising from tithes. 
In 171*3, and again in 1 S 1 ; 1 , acts of 
Parliament were passed to compel the 
owners of livings to give their curates, 
wlien they had curates, certain specifieil 
sums, iu proportion to the wortli of the 
living and the extent of the population 
of the parish. Ihosc acts fixed the 
sums which the incumbenls were to be 
compelled to give. They provided also 
that the curate sliould occupy the par- 
sonage-house and the glebe lands, in 
certain specified cases and on certain 
speeiJiod terms. Now, if a living had 
been private property, what acts of ty- 
ranny were these ! A Vhat should w'e say 
to the Parliament if it were to compel 
manufacturers to give certain speciiied 
wages to their overseers and their work- 
people ; to compel merchants to pay 
their clerks certain speeiKed salaries 3 to 
compel gentlemen to pay their stewards 
and butlers and other servants at a cer- 
tain specified rate of wages ? Why we 
should call such a Parliament a band of 
Jiarc-brained tyrants, who had come 
reeling down from Bellamy’s drunks 
hiccuping drunk, when they passed such 
a law. lint viewing the tithes, as well 
as all the other revenues of the church, 
as public property, and as being com- 
pletely under the control of the repre- 
sentatives of the people and the peers, 
we sec the legality of these acts of Par- 
liament 3 and, us far as they go, ac- 
knowledge their justice. Tiie tithes 
being held in trust for the benefit of the 
people, and the rectors and vicars, 
generally pluralists and non-resident, 
having given to their curates so misera- 
ble a stipend as hardly to enable them to 
exist with their families 3 thel/arliament 
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ieeing the establishment disg^raced, and 
the people alienated from it by this cause, 
aeted wisely and justly, as Far as it went, 
in compelling the incumbents to make 
better provision for their curates ; but 
with all these acts, meddling with, and 
disposing oF, the real property and the 
tithes, whether in the fee or in the. re- 
venue, at its sole pleasure, there cannot 
remain in the mind of any sane man 
the smallest doubt that this is a mass 
of property, the remains of wirch, in 
whatever hands found, is now lawfully 
at the disposal of the l^irliument. And 
would I touch the impropriaiora too ? 
That is to say, not the incumbents of 
livings, but tlufse who own the great 
tithes, and in some rases tlie small tithes 
also, without being bound iit all to pro- 
vide any one to perform the services of 
the church. I can see no reason for 
exeni|ition here. No title can be shown 
to these impropriations higher than that 
of an net of Parliament, ff nn impro- 
priator demand tithes of me, and 1 re- 
sist the payment, he has nothing to show 
as title hut an net of Parlinnient, which 
took the tithes sway from the public 
and the poor •, anti ns one act of Purlia- 
Sient can nlwMys be repealed by another, 
this reduces itself to a cpiestion of expe- 
diency and of policy, both of which 
will, 1 think, decide in favour of the 
repeal. 

VVe are to consider here what is due 
to the nation ns a whole ; and not what 
may affect particular individuals or 
classes of met^. The bishops, deans, and 
chapters, colleges, anti other corporate 
bodies, some ecclesiastical, and some lay, 
are great owners of impropriated tithes. 
These, of course, would come under the 
general description of church- property. 
The private lay-impropriators are of two 
descriptions. iSome who have to rest 
their claim upon grants direct to them- 
selves or their predecessors { others who 
are become lay-impropriators by pur* 
chase. But even these last do not seem 
to have any* very valid plea' of exemption 
from the general rule. If I have pur- 
chased an estate which, in Aiet, Is yours, 
my long occupation, and my having paid 
money for it, does not prevent me from 
being ousted. These owners of impro- 


priate tithes, may, indeed, have been in 
private possession beyond the length of 
time within which tlie law would restore 
a private estate to the riglit owner ; but 
the maxim of the law is, that no length 
of time weakent the claim of the church ; 
and as these impropriators have never 
failed to resort to ilint maxim in main- 
taining their pretended rights in the ex- 
action of tithes to the utmost extent, 
they cannot complain if the nation act 
upon the same maxim in reclaiming the 
property. Besides, coming to the e(|uity 
of the thing, the title to such Mthes has 
always earned down with it the vice of 
the original grant ; the property has 
always been tainted with the violence 
with which the impropriation was made: 
it was so much taken from the public 
and the poor unjustly, by sheer violence, 
and notoriously against the will of the 
people, and it is well known that this 
species of property is always deemed of 
less value than other property of a si- 
milar amount of rent. When a freehold 
farm wduch will let fora hundred pounds 
)ear, is worth ihree thousand pounds^ 
jnnd will requite purchase money to that 
amount, impropriate tithes that will 
bring one hundred pounds a year, will not 
sell for two thousand pounds. In short, 
the parlies in possepsion know that the 
tenure is more frail, in the very nature 
of the transaction of transfer, an ac- 
knowledgment of risk on the part of the 
purchaser is evident. He makes his 
bargain with that risk in contemplation ; 
he bargains for higher interest on ac- 
count of the risk ; and shall he then now 
turn round, and say that his title is as 
clear from all taint, and his tenure as 
firm as those of a freehold estate ? 

They rest on an act of Parliament, 
and on nothing else. The Duke of De- 
vonshire, for instance, is the owner of 
the great tithes of twenty parisiies in 
Ireland. These tithes, as well as all 
others, weregrantrd for the purposes of 
the three-fold division above-mention- 
ed ; but the law now givi^s them all to 
his Grace, and leaves the wretche<l peo- 
ple of those parishes to get relief how 
they can. If I ocenpied a farm in one 
of his parishes, and were to refuse to 
give him tithes, alleging that he had no 
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claim to them^ he being no priest of the 
parish, be would first show me the grant 
from the wife-killing Henry VIII. ; and, 
upon not being satisfied with that, al- 
leging that the grant was of no avail, 
without being authorised by law, 

Ho," would exclaim his Grace, “ is 
that all you want ? *’ and down he 
would take the ^tatute-book, and show 
me the act of l^arliament in a moment : 
wliercupon 1 should feel joy inexpressi- 
ble, knowing well, that, if an act of 
Parliumeiit could give the tithes of 
twenty parishes to a hi) man, it never 
could he sacnivtje to make another act 
of Parliament to take those tithes away 
from him. 

Thus, then, that the law is on our Fide 
is as clear as day- light, btill, as I said 
before, that all which the law can do 
and does, is not always strictly just , let 
us now inijuire into the justice ot iny 
proposition. In the fii>t place, this di- 
version of ihe tithes and other revenues 
of the church, ha-> done enormous wrong 
to the nation at large, by making it 
necessary to firovide for the wants 
of the indigent by a general and 
compulsory tax, called the ponr-raies : 
tind also to provide for the maintenance 
of the buildings by cAwrc/ 4 -r<i/es, assess- 
ed and coliecled in the same forcible 
manner. I can remember the lime 
when 1 thought that these taxes had 
always been in England : 1 knew that 
there always must have been indigent 
persons, and alway.s must have been 
religion • and, the impression upon my 
mind was, that lhe<e taxes made part of 
the country ; that, at any rate, they i 
mu.st hii\e been nearly as ancient as the | 
rivers and the hills. Little did 1 ima- 
gine that the poor hud once a great 
patrimony ; that the third part of the 
whole isiand liad been theirs, held in 
trust by the church, and distributed 
amongst them as their wants might 
require. Little did I imagine that the 
aristocracy and the King had taken 
away this patrimony, and divided , 
it amongst themselves; that they had] 
stripped the poor of all means of relief, ' 
and that they had passed laws to put 
iron collars round their necks, and make 
them slaveSf even if they went a-beg- 


ging to save themselves from perishing. 
All this I fouud to be strictly true 
however ; and I found that the aristo- 
cracy, having taken the patrimony of 
the poor to themselves, and finding 
themselves, at la^t, in danger from the 
violences to be apprehended from the 
miseries of ihe poor, passed, at the end 
of fifty years of strife with them, a law, 
not to compel themselves (o relieve the 
poor out of the c.*^tates which they liad 
taken from the churcli ; hut to compel all 
the people submit to a tax fur the relief 
of the poor, and for the maintenance 
of the churches. Here we have the 
origin of the poor-rates and the church- 
rates, which nowprees so heavily upon 
ns. If, instead of these jwior-taxes, 
and church-taxes, a law had been 
passed to (‘(Ml pel those who had got 
the church-property into tlieir hands, 
to lelitve the poor and maintain the 
churches, there would have been 
some .show of jiisliee in the thing; 
but as those who had divided the 
church-property amongst them, were 
I also the makers oF the laws, they took 
care to keep the propert) to themselves, 
and to throw upon the people at 
large, all the duties which the posses- 
sion of the property enjoined. To re- 
store things to their former and just 
.state, is now become impossible. To 
()rovide for the relief of the poor, and 
the repair of the churches in the an- 
cient Tush ion, cannot now be accom- 
plished : the poor-laws must remain; 
and the nation must be remunerated by 
a total abolition of the tithes, and a 
sale of the other parts of the property 
of the church. Remunerated for the 
past, indeed it never can be ; but it 
may thus be protected against the 
continuance of this grievous and crying 
wrong. 

And now what injustice, what wrong 
shall we inflict on the clergy them- 
selves! Damage we may infiict on 
them ; hut we do damage to a traitor 
when we punish him for his treason* 
There may be many families that will 
suffer from the a<lo|>tion of the mea- 
sures which 1 propose, if they be car- 
ried into execution ; but that mere cir- 
cumstance is not to prevent the mea- 
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Bures; and we are to consider, at the that at last they may be able to present 
same time, the millions of families that their flock spotless at the Throne of 
ere suffering for the want of these Grace > if the rectors and vicars acted 
measures. Amongst the sufferers would in accurilance with these vows, and did 
^ icoriiR7 clergy of the not get four or live flocks instead of 
Church of England, for their lot would one 3 if they did not, in numerous cases, 
be bettered ; and perhaps the sufferings go and take possession of the fold, then 
on tlie part of the swollen rectors and tpro their ba( ks on it, and never inquire 
vjcars and bishops, might, and doubt- after it again, except as to the shearing 
less would, receive more than a com- of the sheet) ; if they did not, casting 
pensation in the world to come. It far away from them all recollection of 
would be the panable of Divks and their vows, go galloping all over the 
Lazarus verifled in this world, which world in search of pleasure, supporting 
is a vast deal better for their rich reve- the indulgences by the means of those 
Fences than the verifleation of it in the tithes which ousiht in great part to be 
next. Ihis too is the feeling by which <lislributed to the poor of their parishes 
I am actuated with regard to the with ihvir own hands, in humility and 
church herself. Who that has a mo- mercy i if this were iioMhe case, and the 
ther in danger of being suffocated former were the case, a proposition like 
from her indulgences of the table, does that which I have submitted to you 
not do his best to restrain her 5 to in- would he so manifestly unjust as to drive 
duce her to be abstinent, and use all nje from your presence : every one 
the means of prolonging her life. He, would exclaim, “ This must be an 
who in such a case does not do this, is “ enemy of religion, seeing that he 
an unnatural sum ; and I in proposing " wants to root out those by whom it is 
u regard to the “sustained.” The contrary being, how- 

church, am evincing my attachment to ever, notorious, every just man must 
her, and not my hostility. wish for some great change 3 and as 

At any rate, we are not to look at the the change which I propose would be 
damage done to the clergy, the patrons, both great and effectual, wc have but 
or the lay-impropriators 3 wc are to little more to do to show that it would 
look solely at the justice and the ex /e- be Just. 

diency of the measure. If the bishops The very name of parson makes him 
constantly resided in their dioceses ; if, inseparable from his church. The vow 
according to the description of v5t. Paul, that he makes at his ordination, and the 
Uiey. were^ patterns ot dihgence and legal conditions of his induction, imply 
humility 3 if tliey showed no greediness constant residence with his flock. First, 
of^ gain,, but sought all occasions of then, the eleven thousand, and nearly 
ministering coinfont to the disciples 3 if, twelve thousand livings in England 
like limothy, they watched carefully to and Wales, arc divided or distributed 
see that the deacons provided plentilully amongst about five thou.saiul parsons 3 
the tables at which the poor were fed ; so that here are hiore than two livings 
if the parsons resided constantly with to one parson, rendering it completely 
their flocks, in accordance with the impossible that, in one half of the in- 
solemn vow which they make at their stances, they can reside with their 
ordination, when they, on their knees, flocks. In the next place, it is notori- 
and with their hands clasped together, oiis, that there arc not more than about 
call God to witness that they verify four thousand of these who reside on 
believe themselves called by the Holy their livings at all, their place being 
wiost iff take upon them the care of supplied by miserable curates. It is 
souls, and when they solemnly promise equally well known that they have vio- 
i *'*^®^*^ flocks like latcd the law, openly and scandalously 
faithful shepherds, that they will be violated it, with regard to this matter of 
watchful in season and out of season, Residence. In the year 1799, a trans- 
to keep the tempter out of the fold, so action took place, which, if you will 
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permit me to relate it to you, will give 
you a correct idea of the manner in 
which the clergy have fulfilled the so- 
lemn vows made at their ordination and 
induction. 

There was an act of Parliament, and 
here, by-the-by, you are going to see 
how easily the clergy can get acts ot 
Parliament repealed, when it suits their 
interests,} there was an act of Parlia- 
ment passed in the reign of Henry 
VIII., for the purpose of compelling 
parish parsons to reside on their livings, 
in accordance with their vows. This 
aet had been violatc<l for many years 
before 179& ; It had been set at nought, 
as much as if it had never been passed. 
If a parson were absent from his parish, 
and even from his parsonage-house, for 
a month, he was liable to a fine } and 
if he were absent, during the whole 
year, more than thirty-one days, now a 
day and then a day, he was still liable 
to the fine. If he were absent for more 
than a month in the year, then he was 
liable to two fines, and so on. The value 
of money at the time when the act was 
passed, was about twenly times as great 
os it was in the year 1799 } but though 
the dclin(|uents had to pay only a shil- 
ling in the pound, in consecpicnce of the 
change of the value of money, so ge- 
neral had been the non-residence, and 
so numerous the delinquents ; so daring 
the violation of the law, and the vio- 
lation of the ecclesiastical vows, that 
the sums recoverable against the clergy 
amounted to something enormous. The 
act provided that any one might lay an 
information qui lam .against a non-resi- 
dent parson ; and a gentleman, whose 
name was Williams, who was resolved 
to put the law in force, laid informations 
against great numbers; brought them 
into the court of King’s Bench i ob- 
tained convictions upon some, and was 
proceeding with the rest. Whoever has 
seen a shot fired into a rookery in the 
month of June, when the young rooks 
are just beginning to flutter from the 
nest ; whoever has heard the cawhuj^ 
the soft of half-squalling, and seen the 
fluttering and the dashing about of the 
old ones among the boughs ; whoever 
has witnessed this uproar amongst these 


feathered incumbents of the tops of the 
trees, may form some faint idea of the 
bustle among the black-coats and bush- 
wigs, at the appearance of this bundle 
of qui-^iam actions ; but no other man 
can have even a faint idea of their con- 
fusion. I have frequently been a wit- 
ness of tl;e former; and having just 
returned from America in 1800, and 
not having seen enough of the cor- 
ruptions in the state of things here, 
being a stout supporter of things as 
they were, had a very fair opportunity of 
hearing the cawings of these clerical in- 
cumbents. I well remember breakfast- 
ing in the Temple at the time with Dr. 
llcnncU (now Dean of Winchester), ho 
being then master of the Temple ; and 
T remember that he and his wife (daugh- 
ter of Judge Blfickstonc) ent^'rtained 
me with most strenuous efforts to excite 
my indignation against the men who 
had laid the qui-tam informations against 
the clergy. They called him a Jaco^ 
bin'* of course, and I dare say they 
added Injidel and AlheUt'' I, who 
had been bred at the plough-tall, liad 
grafted the sohlier upon the chopstick, 
and hud been pushed into politics in 
America by the violence of the Ameri- 
cans against England, understood no 
more of this matter than if I had been 
in China, had it all explained to me very 
patiently by the Doctor, and of course 
thouglit that the Doctor must be right, 
3 Ct, somehow or other, I perceived that 
the parsons had been in fault ; and my 
doubts were greatly augmented by the 
violent railing of the Doctor against the 
informer. Tiiat which took place in 
the Temple was taking place every- 
where. Jacobin, Leveller, Infidel, 
Atheist, Traitor, were heard, even in the 
streets, poured out against this Mr. Wil- 
liams. After a little while, 1 asked a 
person one day why they niiled so 
against this man ; why they had not re- 
sided ^ and how they came to think of 
anything else than residing upon their 
livings ; upon which he told me that I 
was us bad as the informer himself. 
This was a little too much, and I, in my 
own mind, began to side with the infor- 
mer, especially when I found that this 
parson had one living in Suffolk, and 
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one living in Surrey, and that he seldom 
avowed hia face at either of them. 

But what did they do with the actions? 
For there they were in the Court of 
King's Bench, all proceeding regularly 
on, and convictions obtained upon some 
to a very considerable amount. The 
Judge Kenyon did what he could to 
make the progress of them slow ; but 
still the law with its leaden feet and 
iron claws wiis coming towards their 
reverences. The informer was active, 
and apparently inflexible 3 and, in short, 
without a clear, an open, a barefaced 
act of judicial tyranny, the law must 
take its course. Wliat was to be done 
then } How were these reverend gen- 
tlemen to be saved ? Now, gentlemen, 
I beseech you, and particularly the 
young men who are here present, to 
murk well tliat course of even-handed 
justice of which our rulers so fre- 
quently boast. It was manifest that 
nothing could save the reverend de- 
linquents but a new law ; but a new 
law ! a law to quash actions already 
commenced, grounded on an Act of 
Parliament still in full force; a law, 
in the face of the Bill of Rights, 
and the glorious revolution," to have 
an ex^post^faefo effect ! a law to take 
from the creditor (us Mr. Williams now 
was) the power of proceeding against 
his debtor, the debt being proved by an 
act of Parliament ! Come, come, 
Cobbett,” you will exclaim, ** bad as 
they are, they never could do that!” 
Not all at once ; to do it all at once 
would have argued a general headlong 
tumbling down from Bellamy’s. No, 
nor at twice : it took ll»eni three times 
to do it in 3 but they did it, and that in 
the manner that you shall now hear. A 
representation was made to the Parlia- 
ment of the monstrous proceedings of 
this enemy of the church and king 3 
and the Parliament did not pass a law 
to quash these cruel proceedings, but 
passed an act to suspend all process in 1 
the actions, until a certain length of' 
time, after Parliament should meet 
again. The informer might die in the 
ndean while 3 being a jacobin and infidel 
ho might commit treason or blasphemy; ! 
alapy ratiit^ his heart might be softened, j 


Neither took place : the Parliament met 
again, and the hour of recommencement 
of proceedings was approaching. A 
fresh stir in the r(x>kery : hens as well 
as cocks seemed to be in motionv.and the 
parsons began to insinuate that Mr* 
Pitt’s coldness towards the Establishment 
was note visible. llowcvevj before the day 
actually arrived, another act was pass- 
ed, suspending the proceedings and ac- 
I tioiis for another year, and till after the 
Parliament should meet again. The 
informer kept hard, lived, and com- 
mitted neither treason nor blasphemy ; 
was proof against all emollients, and, 
like a true sou of the church, i^^mained 
inrtcxible in his intention to enforce 
constant residence. Addington was 
now become Minister 3 the two Scotts 
(Oh ! that pair of Scotts !) bred at Ox- 
ford^ and having bred there themselves; 
one of them the Lord Chancellor, and 
the other the perpetual member of the 
university ; these men now having the 
sway, put the extinguisher upon poor 
Mr. Williams. A bill was brought into 
the House of Commons by Sir Williaia 
Scott (now Lord Stowcll) ; carried 
through both houses with no opposition 
at all 3 passed into a law with great 
rapidity 3 at once, without further ce- 
remony, ijuashing the whole of the ac- 
tions. Well may you, gentlemen, look 
at each other with astonishment 3 well 
may you doubt tiiat there must be some 
mistake here : if you look in the Sta- 
tute Book of 1803 , you will see that 
there is none. The bill provided for 
the quashing of all the actions which 
had not proceeded on to conviction ; in 
the cases of conviction, the convicted 
party was to pay costs, as between at- 
torney and client 3 and no penalty was 
levied even in these cases of conviction.. 
There, giitlemen, tliat act 1 suppose 
they will call one of the institutions of 
the country. Now if I thought that a 
reformed Parliament would not revise 
this transaction, I would turn with 
scorn and contempt from the Reform 
Bill and all its provisions. There is,, 
however, one thing, one considecation 
growing out of this memor^le traii8>- 
action, which is not to be cleemed oa 
nothing worth. For if the Parliament 
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Iiad a right to pass a law like this^ in ^ 
favour of the clergy ; if it could thrust 
its strong arm even into the Court of 
King's Bench, and snatch" these delin- 
quents out of the grasp of the law ; if 
it could effect this by an ex-post-facto 
enactment, who shall call in question 
its power to do that much gentler thing 
which is recommended in this my pro- 
position ? Here was an ancient act of 
Parliament set aside by an ex-post- facto 
law ; here the law was abrogated for 
the express purpose of screening delin- 
quents ) surely then the Parliament can 
do that which is consonant with all the 
laws upon the Statute Book, and which 
is called for, for the restoration of the 
church religion, as well as for the re- 
storation of the happiness of the peo- 
ple. 

But now, something was done^ to be 
sure, to cause an observance of this 
salutary act of Parliament in future. In 
the first place, the new law repealed 
this salutary act of Parliament. Well, 
why cannot we, now-a-days, repeal acts 
of Parliament then, relative to the 
Church ? “ But to be sure,” you will 

say, “ the new act provided for the pre- 
vention of non-residence," It did it in 
the manner that you shall see. The old 
act forbade them from carrying on 
farming on any land but their glebe ; 
the new act allowed them to become 
renting farmers, as many of the fat ones 
already were. Tlie old act forbade them 
to traffick in anything : the new act 
enabled them to become traffickers and 
dealers and jobbers in liorscs, cattle, 
aheep, and pigs; and this they have 
generally been, from that day to this r 
so that the taking away of their tithes 
will by no means deprive them of call- 
ings whereby to get their bread ; and 
callings too you will please to observe, 

f entlemen, which they petitioned the 
^ariuiment to permit them to carry on. 
But, after all, they were to reside, to 
be sure, upon their livings I" Oh, that 
they were, you may be sworn. This 
net of Parliament took care of that, I 
warrant you; and, in order to make 
their punctual residence in future quite 
certain, the act took away the i/ui-tam 
action, banished the nasty common 


informers, did not leave it for the 
people of the parish to see whether 
their rector or vicar was resident 
or not ; but committed him to the 
superintendunce of my Lord the Bishop 
of the diocese, omitting, however, to 
provide for the presence of his Lordship 
himself, who might be, as has been fre- 
quently the case, residing for years 
together in London, at Bath, at 
Brighton, in Paris, or at Rome. How'** 
ever, to make short of the matter, this 
law, which has been in force now for 
nearly the last thirty years, has so ef- 
fectually enforced constant residence, 
that when the last return that I saw was 
laid before the King in council, the 
eleven or twelve thousand livings had 
only about four thousand resident ip- 
cumbents. Look then at all this, gen- 
tlemen, and (ind a man, if you can, with 
impudence enough to pretend that this 
clergy, taken as a body, deserve to re« 
ceive the immense emoluments of this 
church. If seven thousand livings 
out of the twelve thousand can do 
without resident incumbents, why not 
the otiier four thousand ? The sevea 
thousand parishes are left to poor sti- 
pendiary curates, while the rectors and 
vicars are pursuing their pleasures all 
over the world ; and why not let sill the 
parishes be served by curates, paying 
them that which is allotted by the Par- 
liament itself? The curate's act passed 
in 1813 makes the sum from 80 /. to 
150 /. the annual stipend for a curate. 
It is not you or I that fix this sum. 
In certain cases, the bishop may 
order the sum to be still lower. It 
is not you or I, however, that say that 
it is enough ; but the King and Par-* 
liaiiieiit have declared it to b6 enoi^h. 
Ask a fat rector or vicar while sitting 
over his turtle and champaign, 
how it is that the inculcating of the 
religion of Christ can require suoh 
a table and footmen and coachmen and 
carriage and horses, when the apostlea, 
who carried on the work so prosper- 
ously, required Utile beyond the fruit of 
the work of their own hand^. He wi)l 
answer you that the people are muc|i 
altered since those primitive days j and 
that the clergy must make a respectable 
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figure as gentlemen^ to prevent them 
and religion along with them, from 
Being held in contempt by the people. 
Then ask him, before he has time to 
hatch an excuse, how the respect for re- 
ligion is supported by his miserable cu- 
rate, who is on the spot amongst his 
parishioners, who is the only parson that 
these parishioners ever see. From SO/, 
and less, to 150/. a yernr, being the sum 
fixed by the King and Parliament, as the 
annual stipend of a curate, and as suffi- 
cient to uphold the dignity, aiij^l pro- 
mote the religion of the church 3 tlie 
law having deemed tliis sufficient for 
' these purposes in seven thousand in- 
stances out of twelve, why not take 
away all the tithes, and allow tliese 
stipends, throughout the whole twelve 
thousand ? That, however, is not the 
best mode of settling the matter; for 
there are the parsonage-houses and the 
glebes ; and these, you will please to 
observe, when occupied by the curate, 
are valued, and make part of the 
stipend. 

Two or three facts, relative to this 
non-resldcncc, and to the treatment of 
curates, mav be worthy of attention. 
The late Bishop of Winchester, Bishop 
North, gave to his son the livings of St. 
Mary’s, ^Southampton, of South Stone- 
ham, of Old Alrcsford, of New Alresford, 
and of Medstead, and made him a pre- 
bendary of the Cathedral of AVinches- 
ter, and master of the hospital of St. 
Cross, which is a great benefice of itself. 
To his son-in-law, Mr. De Grey he gave 
three livings, a pribend in the Cathedral 
of Winchester, and made him Chancel- 
lor of that part of his diocese consisting 
of the county of Surrey. These two 
men are become Peers now, in conse- 
quence of the death of all those that 
stood before them in their line of de- 
scent Peers as they are, they still hold 
all their livings, the church duty of 
which is performed by stipendiary cu- 
rates; and, gentlemen, need I tell you 
that both these peers voted against the 
Reform Bill ? But I will tell you that if 
Huit Reform Bill do not immediately 
produce an abolition of these abuses, I 
'shall never blame them for having voted 
^ against it 3 but shall say that they were 


right, and that this people is unworthy 
of any parliament nut chosen by borough- 
mongers. 

Tile parish of Bentley in Hampshire, 
yields tithes to the amount of between 
seven and eight hundred pounds a year. 
The whole is a lay-impropriation, great 
tithes and small tithes. They' are all 
taken away by the lay-impropriator, 
who pays a curate twenty -eight pounds 
a year, less money than the wages of 
one of the bop-garden men of that parish. 
There is law for tliis, uevcrtlielcss ; and 
so tliere was, recollect, for the t/ui-tani 
actions, to make parsons reside ; and 
why cannot this law be repe^k^d, ns well 
as that ? In the parish of Lakenheath 
in the county of Suffolk, the great tithes 
belong to tlie dean and chapter of Ely, 
and the vicarial tithes to a vicar, who 
resides upon another living which he 
has in the county of Norfolk. The 
dean and chapter take about SOO/. a 
year out of the parish 3 the vicar 
takes probably 500/. a year, and 
there is a curate doing all the 
duty, upon 75/. a year, wherewith to 
maiiitairi himself, a wife and nine chil- 
dren, wiiicli he does by his own hard toil, 
by the side of the labouring man, to rear 
potatoes for his family. Ilow hard 
would a good able cotton-spinner think 
It, if he were compelled to maintain such 
a family on such un allowance, and pay 
the rent of a house into the bargain ! 
This clergyman of the church is sup- 
posed to receive not a third part as 
much as the Methodist parson picks 
up in the same village. Is it any 
wonder that the church is deserted, 
and that sects rise up in every di- 
rection. And, gentlemen, with cases 
like this staring us in the face all over 
the kingdom, there are boroughmongers 
to be femd impudent enough to tell us 
that a reform ought not to take place, 
lest it should overset this ^^institution 
of the country.” The church itself 
and its worship constitute an institution 
of the country 3 but these abuses have 
destroyed the institution : it is necessary 
that it should be restored 3 'to restore it^ 
these abuses must be put ati end to 3 
and they cannot be put an end to with- 
out a measure such os I propose. 
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Besides the tithes, for the taking of wages } and that, therefore, the tithes 
away of which we have clear law and ought to be abolished. Tlie argument 
reason and justice, there are the incomes in answer to me is this j that the tithes, 
of the bisliops, the deans and chapters, never having produced this effect be- 
and the colleges. Of the twenty-six fore, never having rendered the farmer 
English bishops every one has on an incajiable of paying sufficient wages 
average, from 15,000/. to 25,000/. a before, cannot have produced this effect 
year ; some of tliem 40,000/. ; and one now. This is a fair argument, and it 
or two have more. Now then mark : remains wholly unanswered by those 
during sixteen years, I think it was, who assert that tithes are a hinderance 
ending about the year 1S21, a HUN- to improvements, and that they prevent 
DUED THOUSAND pounds a year the land from being cultivated in the 
was granted out of the taxes raised upon best manner^ because, if such be their 
us ** ior the reluf of the poor eierf/if 0^1 effects now, such must always have 
the Church of England/* Was there been their effects; and we know that 
ever anything so monstrously impudent such effects did not always exist. 


as this heard of in the world before ! 
Here were bishops with 40,000/. a year 
each, and here were poor clergy, relieved 
out of the taxes raised on the labouring | 
people! And will you send to the] 
Parliament men who will suffer the re- 
venues of these bishops to remain uudi- 
minished, and who will suffer the deans 
and cliapters and the members of the 
colleges to be wallowing in luxury and 
W'calth, while you yourselves are taxed 
to give relief to the starving working 
clergy ? If yon do, you deserve to be 
4axed till you break down under the 
load. At any rate I can answer for ray- 
self, and 1 will never endure the intole- 
rable disgrace of being the representa- 
tive of persons so lost to all sense of 
justice. 

Gentlemen, you who live in these 
towns of the North, and who know 
comparatively but little about tithes 
and their pressure, may deem them a 
subject of much less importance than 
the CORN BILL ; therefore, it is my 
duty to show you, and in very plain 
language, that titlies is a subject in- 
separable from that of the Corn-bill. 
Before I do this, let me notice an argu- 
ment which may be urged against my 
proposition, and may be fairly urged too. 
It is this ; that tithes, used in their 
present form and manner and amount, 
have existed ever since what is called 
the Betbrmation, which is now pretty 
neaijy SOOyears. My argument is this, j 
that the tithes (along with the taxc^) ! 
prevent the fanner from having where- 1 
with to pay the labourers a sufficiency. 


Besides, I have never heard any man, 
I however able, who did not fail in his 
endeavours to show, that tithes are 
more a hinderance to agriculture, or in- 
jurious to tlie cultivator, than KENT is, 
in proportion to their amount. 1 beg, 
therefore, to be understood as not 
founding my proposition upon any such 
untenable ground. My proposition is 
founded upon the ground, that we are 
ill a situation which compels us to 
make something give way ; that we have 
contracted a debt which wc never can 
pay, and to pay the interest of which 
must, if we proceed on, finally plunge 
us into confusion. I'o- morrow night 
1 am to state to you the grounds upon 
which I propose to sweep away the 
debt; but, in that proposition is In- 
cluded an intention to pay a part to the 
fundholders. To obtain this part, we 
want the proceeds of the church-pro- 
perty, other than the tithes ; we want 
also the proceeds of what is, as it were 
in mockery, called the crown-lands and 
crown -estates, the revenuesof which are 
now frittered away, like heaps of dust, 
driven to and fro by the wind, till they 
are lost. These items, when fully and 
fairly brought to account, will, 1 am 
sure, be sufficient to satisfy every just 
claim that can be urged on the part of 
the fundholders. The tithes are quite 
I another matter. By relieving the land 
of these, the cultivators and owners of 
the land will not only be able to pay 
sufficient wages to their labourers, but 
will be able to meet that only internal 
tax which will remain upon the country^ 
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if my proposition be adopted. The 
tithes are not more burdensome than 
they formerly were, except that they 
are certainly exacted with greater and 
greater rigour ; but we want a tax upon 
the land, and no other internal tax; 
because that is the simplest, the surest, 
the least expensive in collection, can be 
augmented or diminished without any 
trouble or embarrassment, comes from 
a source as sure as the rising and the 
setting of the sun 5 but which tax we 
cannot have, and cannot abolish the 
excise, and all the other villanous im- 
positions, which bring swarms of taxing 
reptiles to torment us; we cannot get 
rid of this everlasting tcjrment and op- 
pression without a tax upon the land ; 
that we cannot have without an aboli- 
tion of the tithes ; and, lastly, without 
that abolition, we can never have a 
repeal of the Corn-bill. 

The crown-lands, as they are drolly 
enough called, and the crown-estates, 
together with the Duchies of Cornwall 
and Lancaster, would yield several mil- 
lions of pounds sterling a year. Altoge- 
ther, they are immense in extent and in an- 
nual value. They consist of houses, lands, 
forests, ill some cases covered with tim- 
ber; of mines, water-courses, and every 
species of property. There are some •)f 
them in all the counties of England and 
Wales. 'J he kings of England formerly 
lived out of their estates; paid all their 
officers of state of every description ; 
paid the judges, and paid all the ex- 
penses of the administration of justice ; 
frequently carried on their wars; and, 
though they levied, occasionally, taxes 
on the landowners, the poor were re- 
lieved out of the tithes, and the people 
at large knew nothing of an internal 
tax. It being troublsonje to the king 
to have an estate to manage, those who 
had the making of the Taws took the 
estate away from him, and gave him 
money out of the taxes to live upon, un- 
dertaking to manage the estate for the 
benefit of the people ; but they have so 
managed it as 10 have the greater 
part of it in their own hands ; first by 
jmnts* out and out,, and next by 
leases, according to many of which 
Umy pay renur so small as to make me 


start with surprise at the amount. I my- 
self rented a house belonging to tlje 
crown estate in Pall-Mall, London, fpr 
which 1 gave 300/. a year rent. Look- 
ing into the account of the Middle.sex 
estate, I found that my house brought 
the people in a clear 1 5/. a year. The 
Duke of Buckingham has a house in Pull- 
Mall belonging to the same estate, 
which is a perfect palace, and is worth 
a thousand pounds a year. The Duke 
of Marlborough has a liouse i.n Pall- 
Mall, which in the time of Queen Caro- 
line was occupied by our great pensioner, 
who is now King of Beigiun>. It was 
proposed that the queen should give him 
3,500/. a year for it. To the best of my 
recollection these two palaces put to- 
gether do not yield the people 100/. a 
year. Whether it be only the ground, 
or the ground, house, and all, 1 know 
not, but the bare ground on which these 
palaces and their gardens stand is worth 
at least 3, OCX)/, or 4,000/. a year ; and 
thus it is with all the rest of this im- 
mense property. These are the effects 
wherewith for the nation to pay its 
debts, and I am satisfied that they 
would yield quite enough to pay to the 
ffindhoiders as inueh as they ought to 
receive; and what that is 1 shall endea- 
vour to show to-morrow night. 

The tithes^ as 1 have said before, are 
quite another matter, they must rest 
with the land, in order that the land 
may be able, by its own contribution, to 
cause the taxes in consumable com- 
modities to be taken off. 1 am aware of 
the cry against the Corn-Bi i. T have 
always been an enemy of that bill. 
Singly, 1 petitioned against it when it 
was in the House of Lords ; but, gentle- 
men, 1 beg you to be assured that no 
just parliament, and that no sensible 
man, however anxious he may be to fa- 
vour manufactures will ever attempt 
to cause that bill to be repealed, unless 
the tithes be abolished, and unless those 
taxes be taken off, which make it neces- 
sary to pay the labourer high wage^, 
that he may be enabled to purchase the 
taxed commodities. If the corn-bill 
were to to be repealed, without a pre- 
vious abolition of tithes, and of the in« 
iernal taxes, especially those of malt^ 
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hops and soap^ the whole of the land* 
lords^ farmers, and agricultural labour* 
ers of England and Ireland, would be 
plunged into ruin; and, after all, they 
take more than three times as much of 
the productions of your looms as all the 
rest of the world put together. There- 
fore, it is perfectly useless to petition 
for a repeal of the corn-bill, as long ns 
these burdens remain upon the land. 
Join the two subjects together in your 
petitions ; pray for the abolition of the 
corn-bill, and of tithes and internal 
taxes ; then all the millions of England^ 
Scotland, and Ireland, will cordially join 
you. This petitioning for a repeal of 
the Corn- Bill, without including the 
tithes, has done infinite mischief: it has 
put a powerful argument into the mouths 
of the boroiighuiimgers : there is no 
doubt that the elecion in Dorsetshire 
was carried in favour of a foe of the Ue- 
forin Bill, merely by the enemies of the 
bill having been able to persuade a ma- 
jority of the voters, that, if members 
were given to these towns in the North, 
they would cause a repeal of the C<irn- 
Bili, and the ruin (»f agriculture. You 
should bear in mind, that more than 300 
petitions have, in the last two sessions 
of Parliament, prayed for the abolition 
of tithes, while you, in your petitions, 
have seldom alluded to the subject, but 
have never failed in your petitions to 
mention the Corn- Bill as the greatest of 
grievances ; while that bill, the present 
tithes and taxes existing, is absolutely 
necessary to prevent the utter ruin of 
those millions in England and Ireland 
who are your most mimerons, and by 
far your best cu.stomers. If you permit 
me to offer you iny advice, it is that 
you will never again petition for the re- 
peal of the* Corn- Bill, without at the 
same time petitioning for the abolition 
of the tithes, and the great mass of in- 
ternal taxation. Above all things, and 
not longer to put your patient attention 
to the test, let me beseech you, so to 
use the power of which I trust you will j 
soon be possessed, as to make such 
a cliouce of representatives, as shall con- 
vince the world that yua are not to be 
induced by any flattery, addressed to 
your local prejudices and passions, to 
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pursue particular and narrow interestSi 
in preference to the general and per* 
mnnent good, greatness, and happiness 
of our country. 


MR. O’CONNELL. 

ManchfUtTf I0<A Jan. 1833. 

1 HAVE just read the report of a speech 
of this gentleman, recenily, it would 
seem, made in Dublin. The subject is 
that of Poor-Laws f nr Irefaud. 1 hope, 
and indeed 1 must believe, that the re- 
port is a pure invention of some re* 
porther ; for, any piece of oratory so full 
of marks of ignorance, so full of false- 
hoods, so replete with proofs of per- 
icrseness, so manifestly designed to 
mar everything tending to ilie good 
and quiet of Ireland, never before found 
its way into ))rint since 1 have been au 
observer of the conduct of Irish pa- 
triots." Be the source of this harangue 
what it may, however, 1 will in the 
next Retjisler show up its folly and its 
falsehood. 


MESSAGE FRO\f THE PRESIDENT OF 

THE UNITED STAIES TO BOTH 

HOUSES OF CONGRESS, 

AT TUB COMMENCEMENT OF TUB FIRST 
SESSION OF THE TV^EN rV-SECoNl) CONOKESS. 

Fcllniv* Citizens of the Senate, and 
ilnuse of lleprescntaiives, 

The representation of the people has beeiv 
renewed for the twenty- second time .since the 
constitution they formed has been in force. 
For near half a century, the Chief Magis- 
trates, who have been successively chosen, 
have made their annual coinmuuicutions of the 
state of the nation to its representatives. Ge- 
nerally, these comiiiuuicaiions have been of 
the most gratifying nature, testifying eo ad- 
vance in all the improvements of social, and 
all the securities of a political life. But fre- 
quently and justly as you have lieen called OH 
to be grateful for the bounties of Providbncb, 
at few periods have they been more abundantly 
or extensively bestowed than at the present. 
RLarely, if ever, have we had greater reason to 
congratulate each other on tlie continued and 
increasing prosperity of our beloved country. 

Agriculture, the first and most importaii1i> 
occupation of man, has compensated the* 
labours of the buBbaiulman with plentiful 
crops of all the varied products of our exten- 
sive country. Manufactures have been estab* 
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lisbed, in which the funds of the capitalist find 
a profitable investment, and which g^ive em- 
ployment and subsistence to a numerous in- 
creasing body of industrious and dexterous 
mechanics. The labourer is rewarded by high 
wages, in the construction of works of internal 
improvement, which arc extending with un- 
precedented rapidity. Science is steadily 
penetrating the recesses of nature, and dis- 
closing her secrets, while the ingenuity of free 
minds is subjecting the elements to the power 
of man, and making each new conquest 
auxiliary to his comfort. By our mails, wliose 
speed is regularly increased, and whose routes 
are every year extended, the communication 
of public intelligence and private business is 
rendered frequent and safe; the intercourse 
between distant cities, which formerly required 
weeks to accomplish, is now effected in a few 
days; and in the construction of rail* roads, 
and the application of steam-power, we have 
a reasonable prospect that the extreme parts 
of our country will he so much approximated, 
and those most isolated by the obstacles of 
nature rendered so accessible, as to remove an 
apprehension sometimes entertained, that the 
great^exteut of the Union would cMidaiiger its 
permanent existence. 

If from the satinfactory view of our agricul- 
ture, nianiifucturcs, and internal iiiiproye- 
ments, we turn to the state of our navigation 
and trade with foreign nations and between 
the (states . we shall scarcely find less cause 
for gratiilation. A beneficent Pkovidenck 
has providc<l, for their exercise and vneourage- 
inent, an extensive coast, indented by capa- 
cious bays, noble rivers, inland seas, with a 
country productive of every material for ship- 
huildiiig and every commodity for gainful 
commerce, and tilled with a population active, | 
intelligent, well-informed, and fearless of 
danger. These advantages are not neglected, 
and au impulse has lately been given to coin- 
niercial enterprise, which fills our ship-yards 
with new coiistructious, encourages all the 
arts and branches of industry connected with 
them, crowds the wharfs of our cities with 
vessels, and covers the most distant seas with 
our canvas. Let us be grateful lor these 
blessings to the beneficent Bring who has 
conferred them, and who suffers us to indulge 
a reasonable hope for their continuance and 
extension, while we neglect not the means by 
which they may be preserved. If we may dare 
to judge of HiS future designs, by the manner 
in which His past favours have been bestowed, 
He has made our national prosperity to de- 
pend on the preservation of our liberties, our 
national force on our federal union, and our 
individual happiness on the roaiutenaiice of 
our State rights and wise institutious. If wo 
are prosperous at home, and respected abroad, 
it is because we are free, united, industrious, 
and obedient to the laws. While we continue 
BO, we shall, by the blessin^^ of Heaven, go on 
iu the happy career we have begun, and which 
baa brought us, in the short period of our 
poUtjcsal existence, from a population of three 


to thirteen millions, from thirteen separate 
colonies to twenty-four United States, from 
weakness to strength, from a rank scarcely 
marked in the scale of nations to a high place 
in their respect. This last advantage is one 
that has resulted, in a great degree, from the 
principles which have guided our intercourse 
with foreign Powers, since we have assumed 
ail equal station among them ; aiul hence the 
annual account which the Executive ^renders 
to the country, of the manner iu which that 
branch of his duties has been fulfilled, proves 
instructive and salutary. 

The pacific and wise policy of our (lOvcrn- 
ineiit kept us in a state of neutrality during 
the wars that have, at different periods since 
our political existence, been carried on by 
other Powers; but this policy, while it gave 
activity and extent to our commerce, exposed 
it ill the same proportion to injuries from the 
belligerent nations. Hence have risen claims 
of indemnity for those injuries. England, 
France, Spain, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Naples, and lately Portugal, had all, in a 
greater or less degree, iufriuged our neutral 
rights. Demands for reparation were made 
upon all. They have had in all, and continue 
to have in some cases, a leading influence on 
the nature of our relations with the Powers 
on whom they v\ere made. 

Of the claims upon England it is unnecessary 
to speak, further than t4> say, that the state of 
things to which their persecution and denial 
gave rise has been succeeded by arraiigemants 
productive of mutual good feeling aud amica- 
ble relations between the two countries, which 
it is hoped will not be interrupted. One of 
these arrangements is that relating to the 
colonial trade, which was communicated to 
Congress at the last Session ; and although 
the short period during which it has been ia 
force will not enable me to form an accurate 
judgment of its operation, there is every rea- 
son to believe that it will prove highly bene- 
ficial. The trade thereby authorised has em- 
ployed, to the 30th September last, upwards 
of 30,000 tons of American, and 15,000 tons of 
foreign shipping in the outward voyages ; aud, 
in the inward, nearly an equal amount of 
American, aud 20,000 only of foreign tounage. 
Advantages, too, have resulted to our agri- 
cultural interests from the state of the trade 
between Cauada and our territories and states 
bordering on the St. Lawrence and the Lakes, 
which ina} prove more than equivalent to the 
loss sustained by the discrimination made to 
favour the trade of the iiortbern colonies with 
the West Indies. 

After our transition from the state colonies 
to that of an iude|>ciideut nation, many points 
were found necessary to be settled between us 
and Great Britain. Among them was the de- 
marcation cf boundaries not described with 
sufficient precision in the treaty of peace: 
Some of the lines tliat divide the states and 
territories of the United States from the 
British provinces, have been definitely fixed. 
That, however, which separates us from the 
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provinces of Canada and New Brunswick to 
the north and the east, was still in dispute 
when i came intu office. But 1 found arrurig^e- 
meiits made for their settlement over which 1 
had no control. The comriiissioners wlio had 
been appointed under the provisions of the 
treaty ot Ghent, having' been iiiiahle to agree, 
a coiiveniion was m?fJe with Great Biitain by 
niy immediate predecessor in office, with the 
advice and consent of the senate, l>y which it 
was agreed “ that the points of diiference 
which have arisen in the settlenient of the 
houtidary line between the Ameiicau and 
British dominions, as described in the 0th 
article of the treaty of Ghent, shall he relerred, 
as therein provided, to some friendly sovereign 
orstdte, who shall he invited to investigate 
and make a decision upon such points dif- 
ference.’* 

And the King of the Netherlands having, by 
the late President and his Biitannic Majesty, 
being designated as such friendly sovereign, it | 
became my duty to carry with good faitli the 
agreement so made into full effect. To this 
end 1 caused all tlie measures to betaken which 
were necessary to a full exposition of our case ! 
to the sovereign arbiter, and nominated, as | 
minister plenipotentiary to bis court, a dis- 
tinguislicd citizen of the state most interested | 
ill the question, and who had been one of the 
agents previously employed for settling the 
controversy. On tlie lOtli day of January last 
his Majesty the King of the Netherlands de- 
livered to the plenipotentiaries of the United 
States and of Great Britfiiu, his written opinion 
on the case referreil to him. The pajsers in re- 
lation to the subject will be communicated by 
a special message to the proper branch of the 
Government, with the perfect conlideiice that 
its wisdom will adopt such measures as will 
secure an amicable settlement of the contro- 
versy, without infi'iiiging any couslitiitioual 
right of the state immediately interested. It 
affords me much satisfaction to in form you 
that suggestions, made hy my direction, to the 
charge d'affaires of his Britannic Majesty to 
this Government, have had the desired effect in 
producing the release of cei tain Amerc.in ci- 
tizens, who were imprisoned for setting up the 
authority of the state of Maine at a place in the 
disputed territory under the actual jurisdiction 
of his Briranriic Majesty. From this, and the 
assurances 1 have received of the desire of the 
local authorities to avoid any cause of cullisiou, 

1 have the bcsit hopes that a good under- 
standing will be kept up iiiiiil it is coiiffruied 
by the final disposition of the subject. 

The amicable relations which now subsist 
between the Guited States and Great Britain, 
the increasiug intercourse between their citi- ^ 
zens, and the rapid obliteration of unfriendly 
prejudices to which former events naturally 
gave rise,' tlmcurrcd to present this as a fit 
period for renewing our endeavours to provide 
against the recurrence of cattses of irritation, 
which, in the event of war between Great 
Britain and any other power, would inevitably 
endanger our peace. Animated b/ the sin- 


cerest desire to avoid such a state of things, 
and peaceably to secure, under all pussihla 
circumstances, the rights and honour of the 
country, I have given such instrurtious to the 
Minister lately sent to the court of London, as 
will evince that desire ; ami if met by a cor- 
respondent disp vition, wltich we cannot doubt, 
will put ail end to causes of collision, which, 
without advantage to either, tend to estrange 
from each other two nations who have every 
motive to preserve, not only peace, but au in- 
tercourse of the most amicable nature. 

In my Message at the opening of the last 
session of Congress, 1 expressed a confident 
hope that the justice of our claims upon France, 
urged at they were with perseverance lutd signal 
ability by our Ministers there, would ffnally 
be acknowledged. This hope has beeu realized. 
A treaty has been signed which will immedi- 
ately be laid before the Senate for its approba- 
tion ; and winch, containing stipulations that 
require legislative acts, must have the concur- 
reuce of both Houses before it can go into ef- 
fect. By it the French Government engage (o 
pay a sum which, if uot quite equal to that 
which may be foiiml due to our citizens, will 
yet, it is believed, under all circunictanccs, be 
deemed satisfactory to those interested. The 
offer of a gross sum, instead of the satisfaction 
'>f each individual claim, was accepted, because 
the only alternatives were a vigorous exaction 
of the whole amuiiiit stated to be due on each 
claim, which might in some instances be ex- 
aggerated by design, in others overrated 
through error, and wliicli, therefore, it would 
have been both ungracious and unjust to have 
insisted ou ; or a settlement by a mixed com- 
mission, to which the French negotiators were 
very averse, and which experience in other 
cases had shown to be dilatory, and often 
wholly inadequate to the end. A compara- 
tively small sum is stipulated on our part to go 
to the extiuctiou of all claims hy French citi- 
zens on our Government; au<l a reduction of 
duties on our cotton and their wines has been 
agreed on, as a consideration for the reiiiiiicia- 
tiou of an iiiqiortatit claim for commercial 
privileges, under the construction they gave 
to the treaty for the cession of Louisiana. 
Should this Ireaiy receive the proper sanction, 
a source of irritation will be stopped that has 
for so many years in some degree alienated 
from each other two nations, who, from in- 
terest, as well as the rcniembrauce of early as- 
soci.'itions, ought to cherish the most friendly 
relations, an encouragement will be giveu for 
perseverance in the demands of justice, by this 
new proof that, if steadily pursued, they will be 
listened to ; and admonition will be afforded 
CO those powers, if any, which may be inclined 
to evade them, that they will never be aban- 
doned. Above all, a just confidence will be 
inspired in our fellow-ciiizeus, that their Go- 
verumeiit will exert all the powers with which 
they have invested it, in support of their just 
claims upon ft rein uations ; at the saipe time 
that the frank ackoowladgmeiit and provision 
for tbf payment of those which wore Addressed 
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* totMir cqui^, tlthoaKh uniupported by legal 
ptcoff affords a practical illustration nf our 
submiHsion to the divine rule of doing to others 
what we desire they should do unto us. 

Sweden and Denmark having made com- 
pensation Tor the irregularities committed by 
their vessels, or in their poits, to the perfect 
satisfaction of the parties concerned ; and 
having renewed the treaties of c<inimerce en- 
tered into with them, our political and com- 
mercial relations with those powers continue 
to be on the most friendly footing. 

With Spain, our differences, up to the22d of 
February 1819, were settled hy the treaty of 
Washington of that date ; l)iit at a ^^ubsequent 
period, our commerce with the States, formerly 
colonies of Spain, on the continent of America, 
was annoyed and frequently interrupted hy 
her public and a private armed ships. They 
captured many of our vessels prosecuting a 
lawful commerce, and sold them and their 
cargoes; and at one time, to our demands for 
restoration and indemnity, opposed the allega- 
tfon that they were taken in the violation of a 
blockaile of all the ports of those States. This 
blockade was declaratory only, and the inade- 
quacy of the force to maintain it was so mani- 
fest, that this allegation was varied to a charge 
of trade iu contraband of war. This, in its 
turn, was also found uiiteuuhle ; and the Mi< 
ulster whom 1 sent with instructions to press 
for the reparation that was due to our injured 
ellow-citizens, has transmitted an answer io 
bis demand, hy which the captures are declared 
to have been legal, and are justified, because 
the independence of the States of America 
never having been acknowledged liy S|iain, 
she had a right to pruhibit trade with them 
under her old colonial laws. This ground ul 
defence was con(ra<lictory, not only to those 
which had been formerly alleged, hut to the 
uniform practice and esiahlished laws of na- 
tions, and had been abandoned by Spain herselj 
in the cooveiitiuri which granted indeinnity to 
British subjects for captures made at the same 
time, under the same circumstances, and for 
the same allegations with those of which we 
complain. I, however, indulge the hope that 
further reflection will lead to other views, and 
feel confident that when his Catholic Majesty 
shall be convinced of the justice of the claims, 
his desire to preserve friendly relations between 
the two countries, which it is my earnest en- 
deavour to maintain, will induce him to accede 
to our demand. I have therefore dispatched 
a special messenger with instructions to our 
Minister to bring the case once more to bis 
consideration.; to the end that if, which I 
cannot bring myself to believe, the same de- 
cision, that cannot but be deemed an un- 
friendly drniai of justice, should be persisted 
in, the matter may, l>efi>rfl your adjournment, 
be laid before you, the coastimtioual judges of 
wbat is pn>per to be done wijen negotiation for 
redress of injury fails. 

The conclusion of a treaty for indemnity 
witb France seemed to present a favuuralile 
eppertmri^ to renew our cllumsof a similar 
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character on other Powers; and particularly 
in the case of those upon Naples, more es- ' 
pecially as in the course of former iiegotiationa 
with that Power, our failure to iuduce France^' 
to render us justice was used as an argument 
against us. The desires of the incrchanit who 
were the principal sufferers have therefore 
been acceded to, and a rai!>8ion has been in- 
stituted fur the special purpose of obtainiug 
for them a reparation already too long delayed. 
This measure having been resolved oil, it was 
put into execuiion without waiting for the 
meeting of Congress, because the state of 
Europe created an apprehension of events 
that might have rendered our application in- 
eifectiial. 

Our demands upon the Government of the 
Two Sicilies are of a pexruliar nature* The 
iiqiiries on which tlieyare founded are not de- 
nied, nor are the atrocity and perfidy under 
which those injuries were perpetrated attempted 
to be extenuated. The sole ground on which 
indemnity has been refused is the alleged il- 
h'gality of the tenure by which the Monarch 
who made the seizures held his crown. This 
defence — always uiifoiiiided in any principle 
of the law of nations — now universally aban- 
doned, even hy tliose Powers upon whom the 
responsibility for acts of past rulers bore the 
most heavily — will iinqu«*stionably be given up 
by his Sicilian Majesty, whose counsels will 
receive an impulse from that high sense of 
honour and regard to justice which are said to 
characterize him ; and 1 feel the fullest confi- 
dence that the talents of the citizen com* 
missioned for that purpose will place before 
him the just claims of our injured citizen^ in 
such a light as will enable me, before your 
adjouniineut, to announce that whey have 
been adjusted and secured. Precise instruc- 
tions, to the effect of bringing the negotiation 
to a speedy isaue, have been given and will be 
obeyed. 

Ill the blockade of Terceira, some of the 
Portuguese fleet captured several of our vessels, 
and committed other excesses for which re- • 
paratii'ii was demanded ; and I was on the 
point of dispatciiing an armed force, to pre- 
vent any recurrence of a similar violence, aud 
protect our citizens in the prosecution of their 
lawful commerce, when official assurances on 
which I relied made the sailing of the ships • 
uuiiecessary. Since that period frequent pro- 
mises have been made that full iiidemnity 
shall he given for the injuries inflicted and the 
losses sustained. In the performance there 
has been some, perhaps unavoidable, delay; 
but 1 have the fullest confidence that an 
earnest desire that this business may at once 
be closed, which our Minister has been in- 
structed strongly to express, will very soon be 
gratified. 1 have the better ground for this 
hope, from the evidence of a frteifdly dlsposi- 
tlou which that Government has shown hy an 
actual reduction in the duty on rice, the pro- 
duce of our Southern Stages, authorising the 
anticipation that this important article of our 
export will soon be admitted on the same' 
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footing with that produced by the most faroured 
oation. 

With other Powers of Europe we have 
fortunately had no cause of discussion fur the 
redress of injuries. With the, empire of the 
Russians our political connexion is of the 
most liberal kind. We enjoy the advantages 
of navigation and trade e^iven to the most fa^ 
voured nation ; but it has not yet suited their 
policy, or perhaps has not been found con- 
venient from other considerations, to give 
stability and reciprocity to those privileges by 
a coinmereial treaty. Tbc ill health of the 
Minister Inst year cliarged Mith making a pro- 

usition for that arrangement did not permit 

im to remain at St. Fetersbiirgh ; and the 
attention of that Government, during the 
whole of the period since his departure, j 
having been occupied by tbc war in which it 
was engaged, we have been assured that 
nothing cculd have been elfecied by Ins pre- 
sence. A Minister will snon be tioiniuaicd, 
as well to clfect this important o!)ject, us to 
keep up the relations oi aunty and good un- 
derstanding of which we have received so 
many assurances and proofs from his imperial 
Majesty and the Emperor Ins predecessor. 

The treaty with Austiia opens to us an im- 
portant trade with the hereditary dominions 
of the Emperor, the value of wliicli has been 
hitherto lntio known, aii<l, of course, not 
suflicieuily appreciated. While our commerce 
finds ao entrance into the South of Germany 
by means of this treaty, tho.se wo have formed 
with the Hanseatic towns and Prussia, and 
others now in negotiation, will open that vast 
country to the enterprising fijiiiit of our mer- 
chants oil the norlli ; a couiiiry abounding in 
all the matiM'ials of a mutually beneficial cum- 
nierce, filbd with enli^hlened and iiidusirious 
iuhahitants, holding an important place in the 
politics of Europe, and to wliicli we owe so 
many valuable citizens. The ratilicaiiou of the 
treaty with the Porte was sent to be txclninged 
by the gentleman appointed our Charg^; 
d*Affaires to that Court. Some difficulties 
have occurred on bis arrival ; but at tlie date 
of his last official dispatch, be supposed they 
had been obviated, and that there was every 
prospect of the exchange being speedily 
effected. 

This finishes the connected view 1 have 
thought it proper to give of our political aud 
commercial relations in Europe. Every effort 
ill Illy power will fie continued to strengthen 
and extend them by treaties founded on prin- 
ciples of the most perfect reciprocity of inte- 
rest, neither asking nor conceding any exclu- 
uve advantage, but liberating as far as it lies 
in iny power, the activity and industry of our 
fellow- citizens from theshackles which foreign 
restrictions may impose. 

To, China *aud the East Indies our com- 
merce contiuue.s in its usual extent aud with 
increased facilities, which the credit and ca- ' 

E ital of our merchants affords, bv substituting ' 
ills for payment in specie. A daring outrage * 
having been comiaiUed in those seas by the | 


plunder of one of our merchantmen engaged 
111 the pepper trade at a port in Sumatra, and 
the piratical perpetrators beloiigiug to tribes 
in such a state of society that the usual course 
of proceeding between civilized nations could 
nut be pursued, 1 forthwith dispatched a fri- 
gate, with orders .o lequ ire iiu mediate satis- 
faction for the injury and iiidemtiity to the 
sufferers. 

Few changes have taken place in our con- 
nexions with the independent States of Ame- 
rica since iiiy last coniiniinication to Congress. 
*l'he ratification of a cuinmercial treaty with 
the United Rejiublic'' ul Mexico bas been for 
some time under deliberation in their C>ju- 
gress, but was still undecided at the date of 
our last dispatches. The unhappy civil cuiu- 
inotions that have prevailed there, were un- 
doubtedly the cause of the delay; but as the 
Government is now said to he truiir|Uillised, we 
may hope soon to receive the ratification of 
the treaty, and an arranxemeiit for the de- 
marcation of the bounddiies between us. In 
tbc mean time an inipoitant trade has beea 
opened, with iiintual benefit from St. Louis, 
in the statu of Missouri, by caravans, to the 
interior provinces of Mexico. This commerce 
is protected in its progress through the Indiaa 
countries hy the troops of the United States, 
which have been permit ted to escort the cara- 
vans beyond our boundaries to the settled parts 
of the Mexican territory. 

From Central America I have received as- 
surances of the most friendly kind, and a gra- 
tifying application for our good offices to 
remove a supposed indisposition towards that 
Government in a neighbouring State; this 
application was immediately aud successrully 
ciimplied with. They gave us also the pleas- 
ing inielligeuce tliat differences which had 
prevailed in their internal affairs had beeu 
peacealily adjusted. Our treaty with this 
Republic coiitiuiies to be faithfully observed 
and ptomises a great and beueficial commerce 
herween the two countries— a commerce of 
the greatest importance, if the magnificent 
project of a ship canal through the dominions 
of that State, from the Atlantic to tlie Pacific 
Ocean, now in a serious cuutciiiplatiou, shall 
be executed. 

J have great satisfaction in communicating 
the success wliicb has attended the exertions of 
our Minister in Columbia to procure a very 
considerable reduction in the duties on uur 
fiour in that Republic. Indemnity also has 
been stipulated for injuries received by t.ur 
merchants from illegal seizures, and renewed 
assurances are given that the treaty between 
the two countries shall be faithfully observed. 

Chili aud Peru seem to be still threatened 
with civil CO 111 motions; aud until they shall 
be settled, disorders may naturally be appre- 
hended, requiring the constant presence of a 
naval force In the Pacific Ocean, to protect 
our fisheries and guard our comiDcrce. 

The disturbances that took place in the em- 
pire of Brazil previously tu^ aud immediately 
CQRiequeut upuD| the abdication of the lata 
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Emperor, necessarily suspended any etfectual 
application Jor the redress oF some past inju- 
ries siillered by our citizens I'roin that Govern- 
uient, while they have been the cause of 
others, in wiiich all foreigners seem to have 
participated. Instruetiunt liave hceii ^iven to 
our Minister there to press for indemnity due 
for looses occasioned by these irrcg^ulatiliea ; 
and to take oore that our fellow citizens shall 
enjoy ail the piivile^es s'lipnlited in their 
favour by the treaty lately made between the 
two Powers, all which the p>otl intelligence 
that prevails between our Minister at Kio 
Janeiro and the Ki{;;ency j^ives ua the best 
reason to expect. 

1 slioiihl ha\e placed 15uc«'ios Ayres in the 
list of South American Puwer-i, in respect to 
which nothin;^ of importaiu-e uifectin*;' was 
to be cuiiiinuoicated, hut ior oceorreiices 
'which have lately taken place at the Falkland 
Islands, in which the name of that Republic 
has been used to cover, vMth a sliowot autho- 
rity, acts injurious to our commerce, and to 
the property and liberty of our telIoW'Citizeii*«. 
In the course of the present >ear, one of oiir 
vessels, en^^'a^ed in the pursuit of a trade 
which we have always euji«>cd without molea- 
tatiiin, has been captured by a hand acting', as 
they pretend, under the uuthoriiy of the Go- 
veriiiueiit of Buenos /V n res. I have therefure 
pven orders for the dispatch of an armed 
vessel, to join our squadron in those seas, and 
aid in aiVurding^ all lawful protection to our 
trade whicii shall he necessary; and shall 
without delay send a Minister to inquire into 
the nature of the circuiustaiiees and also of 
the claim, if any, that ii set up by that (io- 
venimeiii to those Islatids. Jti the me in 
time 1 suluiiit the case to the consideration of 
Congress, to the cud that they may clothe the 
executive with such authority and means a-> 
they may deem uccessaiy fur providing a force 
adequate tu the complete protection of our 
felluw-citizciis fisliiiii; and tiadiiig to those 
seas. 

This rapid sketch of our foreign relations, 
it is hoped, fellow-citizens, may be of some 
use in so much of your legislation as may hear 
oil that important subject ; while it affords to 
the country at large a source of high gratiR- 
cation in the coutemplatiuii of our political 
and commercial connexion with the rest of 
the world. At peace with all— having subjects 
of future difference with few, and those sus- 
ceptible of easy udjustmeut — extending our 
commerce gradually on all sides, and on none 
by any but the most liberal and mutually 
beneficial means — we may, by the blessing of 
PROVIDENCE, hope for all uatiuiml prospe- 
rity which can be derived from an intercourse 
with foreign nations, guided by those eternal 
principles of justice and reciprocal good-will 
which are binding as well upon states as the 
individuals of whom they are composed. 

I have great satisfaction in making this 
statement of our affairs, because the cause of 
our national policy enables me to do it without 
any indiscreet exposure of what iu other go- 


vernments usually concealed from the 
people. Having none but a straiglit forward 
course to pursue — guided by a single principle 
that will bear the stiongest light — we have 
happily no political coiiibinatioiis to form, no 
alliances to entangle us, no Complicated inte- 
rests to coU'iiilt ; and in subjecting all we have 
done to the consideration of our ciiizens, and 
to the inspcct'oii of the world, we give no ad- 
vantage to other nations, and lay ourselves 
open to no injury. It may not he improper to 
add, that to pre-erve this sUte of things, and 
give conlidence to the world in the integrity 
of our fle->i:;n.s, all onr consular and diplomatic 
agents are sinctly e: joined to examine well 
every cause of coinplaiiit preferred by our 
citizens; and while ihey urge with proper 
earnestness tho^e tliat uie well lo.Mided, to 
countenance none that are unrcusuiidhle or 
unj'i'^t, and to enjoin on our merchants and 
navig.itors the strictest oliedience to the laws 
of tiie coiinirics to which they resort, and a 
course of conduct in their dealings that may 
suppoit the chciractiTof our nation, and ren- 
der us re^'pected abroad. Connected with this 
suhji'ct, J mn*-l recommend a revisal of uur 
consular laws. Delects and omissions have 
been tliscovered in their operaiiuii that ought 
to he reini'dicd and supplied. For your further 
infortiuiiion on tln» subject, 1 have directed a 
report to he made by the Secretary of State, 
which 1 shall hereulter submit to your con- 
sideration. 

The internal peace aud security of our con- 
federated Staler is the next principal object of 
tlie General Government. Time aud experi- 
ence have proved that the abode of the native 
fiiiliau within their limits is dangerous to 
their peace and injurious to himself. In ac- 
cordance with my recoinmendatiou at a former 
Session of Congress, an apjiropriation of half 
a inilliou of dollars was made to aid the volun- 
tary rcinovui of the various tribes beyond the 
limits of the States. At the last Session, 1 had 
thehappinc.ss to announce that theChickasaws 
and Choctavvs hud accepted the generous 
offers of Government, und agreed to remove 
beyond the Mississippi river— by which the 
whole of the State of Mississippi aud the 
Western part of Alabama will he freed from 
Indian occupancy, and opened to a civilized 
population. The treaties with these tribes are 
HI a course of execution, and their removal, 
it is hoped, will be completed iu the course of 
1832. 

At the request of the authorities of 
Georgia, the registration of the Cherokee 
Indians for emigration has been resumed, 
aud it is coulidently expected that one- 
half, if not two-thirds of that tribe, will 
follow the wise example of their more westerly 
brethren. Those who prefer remaining at 
their present homes will hereafter. be governed 
by the laws of Georgia, as all her citizens are, 
aud cease to be the object of peculiar care uii 
the part of the General Government. 

During the present year the attention of the 
overunieDt has been particularly directed to 
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those tribes in llie powerful Rtiil growinjf 
State of Ohio, where coiisiilerahle tracts of the 
fiDeBt lands were still occupied by the aborigi- 
nal proprietors. Treaties, cither absolute or 
roiiditional, have been made, exliuguisbing 
the whole Indian title to the reservations of] 
that State ; and the time is not distant, it is 
hoped, when Ohi<i will be no long r embar- 
rassed with the Indian population. The same 
measure will be extended to Jiidiana, as hoori 
as there is reason to anticipate success. Hut 
the removal of the Iinliiuis be}ond the limits 
and jurisdiction of tiie States does not place 
them beyond the reach of philanthropic aid and 
Christian instruction. On the contrary, those i 
whom philanthropy may iiidiieo to live ntnoug | 
them ill their new ahiule, will be m(»re Irec in 
the exercise of their benevolent functions than 
if they had remained within the Uinils of the 
States, emharras'icd by their internal regula- 
tions. Now, subject to no control but the 
superintending agency of the (leneral Ooveni- 
ment, exercised with the sole view of preseiv 
ing peace, they may proceed unmolested ! 
in the interesting experiment of gradually | 
advancing a community of American Indians 
from harharisrn to the liubits and enjoyments 
oT civilized life. 

It is coiifidently believed that perseverance 
for a few years ir the present policy of the 
Cuverument will ixtinguisli the Indian title 
to all lands lying within tlie States composing 
our Federal tinioii, and remo\e beyond their 
limits every Indian who was not willing to 
submit to their laws, 'riius will all contiicting 
claims to jurisdiction betw'cen the States and 
the Indian tribes be put to rest. It is pleasing 
to reflect that results so beneficial not only to 
the States immediately concerned, but to the 
barinoiiy of the Union, will have been accom- 
plished by measures eipiaily advantageous to 
tiie Indians. What the native .savages become 
when surrounded by a dense population, and 
by ini.xing with the Whites, may be seen in 
the miserable reiiiiiaiits of a few eastern tribes, 
deprived of political andci^il rights, foi bidden 
to make contracts and subjected toguanlians, 
dratrged out a wretched existence, without 
exciCernent, without hope, and almost without 
thought. 

Among the happiest cflects of the improved 
relations of our Republic, has been an increase 
of trade, producing a corresponding increase 
of revenue, beyond the most sanguine antici- 
pations of the Treasury department. The 
state of the public finances will be fully shown 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, in the report 
which he will presently lay Ijcl’orc you. I 
will here, however, congratulate you on their 
prosperous condition. 

The revenue received in the present year 
will not fall short of 27,700.000 dollars, and 
the expenditure, for all objects other than the 
public debt, will not exceed 14,700,000. The 
payment on account of the principal and in 
terestpf the debt, during the jear, will exceed 
16 niilliuns and a half of dollars, a greater 
sum than has been applied to that object, out 


j of the revenue, in any year since the enlarge- 
iiieiit of the Sinking Fund, ^;xcept the two 
years following immediately luoroalter. The 
amount which will have been applied to the 
I public debt from tin* 4th of March, to the 
j ist of January nex* , which is less than three 
years since the Administration has been placed 
in my hands, will orce“il 40,00(),0i>0 of dollrips. 
From the large imp'irtations of the present 
year, v may be safely estimated that the 
revenue which will be received into the Trea- 
sury from that source during the next \ear 
with the aid of that rcceiveil from tiie pnbtic 
lands, will considerably exceed tlic amount of 
the receipts of the prc>.eut year; and it is be- 
lieved that with the means which Uic Govern- 
inentwill have at its flisftosal fri-iu the \ amus 
sources, which will he fully stated by the p o- 
per department, the whole of the public (kbt 
may he extinguished, lilher by ledcmptio.i or 
purchase, within fonryc.irs of iny adiiiinistra- 
tioi We shall then exhibit ilic rare example 
jf a great luiliun, aboniuliug m all ihc me. ms 
of happiijc'ib and .security, altogeilier free 
from debt. 

The confidence with uhicb the extinguish- 
nieijt oi tiie public debt may he ant ii ipated, 
piesonts mi opportunity Iwrcciiruiig into eflVet 
more liilly the policy in relati..ii to import 
duties, which has been nroinm inled in iiiv 
former Messages. A niodliic itioii of the faiilF, 
whicli shall )>i‘odnce a reduction of onr re- 
venue to the v\anls of the Government and 
ail adjustment of tlie<liit<es on iinpoits with a 
view to equal justice in rehition to all our 
national inttresis, ami to the couutin'action of 
foieigu policy, so laras it mav be injurious to 
those interests, is ileemed to be one «'f the 
principal objects which dem.ind the coiisidcia- 
tioii of the present Congress lu&Tice to the 
interests of the incrchani as well as the manii- 
factiirer, requires that material reduction^ in 
the import duties be prospedive; and ui]le>s 
the present Congress shall dispose ol the sub- 
ject, the proposed reductions canooi prop rly 
be made to take ellVct at the pernxi win u the 
necessity for the revenue ait^iog Irmii rhe 
present rates sliali cease. It is therefore de 
sirablc that arraugeineiits be adopteil ai mihp 
present Session to relieve the peopl- fiom un- 
necessary taxation, after the extinguislimeiit 
of the public debt, hi the oxeici'.e of that 
spirit of concession and coiiedi.jriiiii whit h has 
distinguished the friends of »>iir Uoi)U m a 1 
' great emergencies, it is believed th.it this 
objictmayhe eflVeted without injuiy to any 
national iniereist. 

in my annual Message ol December 182*1, I 
had the honour to rec.>mme:.d t le adoption of 
a more liberal policy ihiiii iliai wbii ti then pre- 
vailed towards the iiuiintnitare det>ror«i lo toe 
Government; and 1 lieein it iim duty again to 
invite your attention to tins subject. Actuated 
by similar views, (JougreMS at their last se-Nion 
parsed an act fur the relief td' certain insoive 
debtors of the United States ; but the |)i'o\ i- 
sioiisofthat law have not been det me<l siicli .is 
were adequate to that relief to this un oi l >mile 
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clftM of our fcllow*citi£eDB which may he safely 
extended to them. The points in which the 
law appears to he defective will be particularly 
communicated hy the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and I take pleasure in recommending 
such an extension of its provisions as will un- 
fetter the eiJterpri'ie of a valtiahle portion of 
our citizens, ami restore to them the means of 
usefulness to themselves and to the community. 
While deliberating upon this subject, 1 would 
also recoiiimciid to your consideration the pro- 
priety of so modifyini; the laws for enforcing 
the payment of the debts due either to the 
public or to individuals suing in the courts of 
the United States, as to restrict the imprison- 
ment of the person to cases of fraudulent con- 
cealment of property. The personal liberty of 
the citizen seems too sacred to he held, as in 
many cases it now is, at the will of a creditor 
to whom he is willing to surrender all the 
means he has of discharging his debt. 

The reports from the Secretaries of the War and 
Navy Departments, and from tlie Postmuster- 
General, which accompany this Message, pre- 
sent satisfactory views of the operations ot the 
departments respectively under their charge, 
and suggest improvements which are worthy 
of, and to which 1 invite the serious atteiilioii 
of Congress. Certain defects aud omissions 
having been discovered in the operation of the 
laws respecting Parliaments, they are pointed 
out in the acconijianying report from the Se- 
cretary of State. 1 have heretofore recom- 
mended amendments of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, giving the election of President and Vice- 
Fresidmt to the people, and limiting the 
service of the former to a single term. So iin* 
portant do 1 consider these changes in our 
fundamental law, that I cannot, in accordance 
with my sense of duty, omit to press them 
upon the consideration of a new Congress. 
For my views more at large, as well in relation 
to these points as to the disqualificatioti of 
Members of Congress to receive an oflice from 
a President in whose election they had an ofii- 
cial agency, which 1 proposed as a substitute, 
1 refer you to my former Messages. Dur sys- 
tem of public accounts is extremely compli- 
cated, and, it is believed, may be much im- 
proved. Much of the present machinery, and 
a considerable portion of the expenditure of 
public money, may he dispensed with, while 
greater facilities can be afforded to the liquida- 
tion of claims upon the Government, aud an 
examination into their justice and legality quite 
as efficient as the present secured. With a 
view to a general reform in the system, I re- 
commend the subject to the atteution of Cuo- 
fress. 

^ 1 deem it my duty again to call your atten- 
tion to the condition of the district of Columbia. 
It was doubtless wise in the framers of our 
constitution to place the people of this district 
under the jurisdiction of the general Govern- 
ment ; but to accomplish the objects they had 
in view, it is not necessary that this people 
should be deprived of all the privileges of self- 
l^rejninient. Independently of the difficult 


of inducing the representatives of distant 
States to turn their attention to projects of law$» 
which are not of the highest interest to their 
constituents, they are not individually, nor in 
Congress collectively, well qualified to legislate 
over the local concerns of this district. Con- 
sequently, its interests are much neglected, 
and the people are almost afraid to present 
their grievances, lest a body, in which they are 
not represented, and which feels little sym- 
pathy in their local relations, should, iii its 
attempt to make laws for them, do more harm 
than go^Hf. Governed by the laws of the 
States ivhence tliey were severed, the two 
shores of the Potomac, wirhin 10 miles square, 
have different penal codes : not the present 
codes of Virginia and Maryland, hot such as 
existed in tho^e States at the time of the ^'<*ssion 
to the United States. As Congress will not 
form a new code, and as the people of the dis- 
trict cannot make one lor themselves, they are 
virtually under two governmetits. Is it not 
just to allow them at least a delegate in Con- 
gress, if not a local legislature, to make lijiws 
for the district, subject to tiie approval or re- 
jection of Congress ? I earnestly recotninend 
the extension to them of every political right 
which their interests require, and which may 
be compatible with the constitution. 

The extension of the judiciary system of the 
United States is deemed to be one or the duties 
of Government. One fourth of the States in 
the Union do not participate in the benefits of 
a Circuit Court. To the States of Indiuua, 
Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, admitted into the Union since the 
present judicial system was organized, only a 
District Court has been allowed. If this be 
sufficient, then the Circuit Courts, already 
existing in eighteen States, ought to be 
abolished ; if it be not sufficient, the defect 
ought to be remedied, and these States placed 
on the same footing with the other members 
of the Union. It was on this condition, aud 
on this footing, that they entertained the 
Union; and they may demand Circuit Courts 
as a matter, not of concession, but of right, i 
trust that Congress will not adjourn, leaving 
the anomaly in our system. 

Entertaining the opiuinns heretofore ex- 
pressed in relation to the Bank of the United 
States as at present organized, 1 felt it my 
duty, in my former Messages, frankly to dis- 
close them, i . order that the attention of the 
legislature aud the people should be seasonably 
directed to that important subject, and that it 
might be considered and finally disposed of in 
a manner best calculated to promote the ends 
of the constitution and subserve the public in- 
terest. Having thus conscientiously discharged 
a constitutional duty, 1 deem it proper on this' 
occasion, without a mure particular reference 
to the views of the subject thee expressed, to 
leave it for the present to the investigaUuu of 
an enlightened people and their representa- 
tives. 

In conclusion, permit me to invoke that 
POWER which suj^riutendi all governments^, 
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to infuse into your ileliheratious, attbh tin- XI. Persons described in this Aet n&i to ho 
purtant crisis of our history, a spirit of mutual ImhU to punithment for having in their posses-- 
forbearance aud^coociliatiou. In that spirit sion human bodies ^ nor for any offence against 
wa<i our Uuiuu funned, and in that spirit must this Act, unless the prosecutton u imtUuted by 
it be preserved. the Attorney- General. 

Anorbw Jackson. J(II. Tiiis Act not to prohibit post-mortem 
Wasbington, Dec. 6. examinatiou. 


fVasbington, Dec. b. I examinatjuu. 

- - - — I XIII. So much of 9 Geo. fV,, c. 31, as directs 

that the bodies of murderers may be dissected 
DEAD-BODY BILL U repealed. 

^ ^ , , , XIV. Bodies of murderers to be buried m 

Thb following has been given by the the highway, or hung in chains, 

Monuny Chronicle^ as an abstract of Act not to exteud to Ireland.— 

Warburton’s new Dead-Body Bill. I nof/J 

shall have time hereafter to remark on 

it; but, I beseeduhe reader to look at The followintr letter has been ad- 
elaumt 1 1, which /orA/rf* anybody but the j dressed to Mr. VViirburton, M.P. 

Aw, rney. General to pr,aecule! Mark Dear Fkiknd,—! take the liberty 
THAI! Mind THAT . When you of sending you the following lines, 
have looked at this, read Dr. Paynes which 1 have translated front the Paris 
lener to Wakburton, and then read, pa|,er, ‘ T/ie CWtitw/ioMac/,* of the 1st 

oh ! read, the account of the occurrences of December : 

at AllERDEKN ! Tlds saves the cha- “ ‘ The Minister of Public Works, 
racter of Scotland. One Scotc/unan charged also with tlie superintendence 
proposed to unchrulianize tlie country ; „f the Arts anil Sciences, has addressed 
others have wanted to unhumanize it ; j to tlie Councils-General of the different 
the people of Abebdekn have wiped | departments (tliroiighout France) the 
away the damned stain fixed on Scot report of the Royal Academy of Medi- 
land by tliese hardened men. cine, upon the artificial corpse of Doctor 

SCHOOLS OF ANATOMV. Anzoux. We have been among the first 

The preamble of this bill states, that niakc known the importance of this 
whereas a knuwlcdf'e of the causes and nature iliscovery ; we have Said how the study 
of very many diseases which affect the body, of anatomy might be facilitated and 

'-i' rrJT 

divers wounds and injuries, 1 *j which the f he necessity of dlSSectiOtl of oodiBi 

human frame is liable, ctmnot be acquired but ' superseded^ and a great as.sistance af- 
by anatomical examination; and whereas, forded to practitioners. Since that 

p'™''’ pr- >“ I"*" 

and practice of anatomy:— ' engaged in his discovery, and now he 

Clause I. therefore enacts the Secretary of has brought it to complete perfection. 
State to appoint Inspectors of Schools of The Hosjiital of Marine, of War, of the 

^ , ... ^ ... Colonies, and a great number of public 

il. Name of Inspector, and District to which i . u .u t j 

he belongs, U) b4 publibhcd in the both abroad and m 

Gazette. France, are now taking advantage of 

III. One Inspector to reside in London, and this happy discovery. Let us hope, for 
one other in Edinburgh. 8^Jfg pf humanity, that the Depart* 

ments will not be long without this 
V. To visit any place where anatomy is i^^s^urcc, and that, at a period when it 


carried on. becomes indispensably necessary that 

VJ. Stories to Inspectors. every thing loathsome should be put 

l*®r**'*^ hodies to UD- aghJc uod rciiioved, thc CouncUs-Gcneral 
dergo anatomical examination in ceriaiii cases. cu, 

VJII. The same Dot to be removed from the will comprehend the Wishes of the In- 
place wbj^ eudh persou may have died, with- stitute and the intentions of the Academy 

'*?®*^** of Medicine, by voting the necessary 

IX. Professore, surgeons, and others, may au-. -a. nne model of arti- 

reeeioe bodies for anatomical examination. runas, tnai at least one model oi aru- 

X. Such person to receive with the body a "^lal anatomy may be at the disposal of 

certificate! as aforesaid. each principal town in the departments.* 
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Although a stranger to you, I am 
not unacquainted with the efforts you 
have made to put an end to the vile 
practice of disinterring the dead for sale 
to dissectors, and I send you the above, 
not doubting but that you will immedi- 
ately perceive that anatomy may now 
be taught without dissection at all, and 
that the dissecting of bodies is at an end 
in France, to which, no doubt, tlie fear 
of inviting the cholera by the stencli 
emanating from dead bodies has mate- 
rially contributed ; and if we are to be 
preserved from the cholera, it must be 
by removing filth of every description. 

There appears to he a patli now 
presenting itself, by which the detesta- 
ble crimes of burking and violating the 
remains of the dead njay he no longer 
practised. The remains of murderers 
should as usual be given for dissection, 
but the bodies of none others j and 
transportation for those vrho steal or 
receive dead bodies . A law sh<mld also 
be pat;sed to compel the t(‘achmg of 
anatomy by the artificial subject as in 
France. 

1 hope the idea of giving up the 
bodies of the unclaimed dead will he 
immediately abandonerl. as it increases 
the exasperation which is constantly 
souring the minds of the working and 
middle classes, and rendering it unsafe 
to dwell in tlieland. It reminds them 
of the words of Southey the poet : — 

it i Wretched is the infant's lot, 

Born withiij the straw-roofM cot ; 

Be he generous, wise, or brave, 

He must only be a slave ! 

L#oii^, lon^ labour, little rc^t, 

Still to toil, to be oppressed ; 

Drain'd by taxes of his store, — 

Punished nejct for hewff poor. 

This is the poor wretch’s lot. 

Born within the straw-root’d cot.* 

Yes, the people make their remarks, 

' When we have lost our all, and have 
* out-lived our friends and relations, 

‘ our bodies are to be given up fordis- 
^ section ! ’ 

1 remain, with much respect. 

Yours respectfully, 

“ H. Paynb, M. D. 

Notllfigham, Dec, 10, 1831," 


RIOT AT ABERDEEN. 

DESTllUCTION OF THE THEATRE OF 
ANATOMY. 

{From the Aberdeen Journal.) 

This city was the scene of an extra- 
ordinary commotion on Monday after- 
noon, in consequence of a discovery of 
deaii bodies having taken place in the 
above establishment, and the subsequent 
vengeance of the mob. 

The fidlowing are the particulars : — 
Many of our readers are avva»-e, that, 
ill order to give the .students of ii edi- 
cine gi cater facilities for pursuing their 
studies, several individuals set on foot 
a subscription for the ])urpose of build- 
ing an aiialoniical theatre, where surgi- 
cal lectures might be delivered, and 
dissections carried on by students 
individually; several gentlemen also 
took shares in the concern j in short, 
a building was erected in St. Andrew’s- 
strcct, ami Mr. Moir, surgeon, opened 
it a few weeks ago, and was to lecture 
ill it during the winter season. Since 
it was opened, and ever tince the 
first stone was laid, the public (we 
mean the lower cla?sos), and those pco- 
jilewho resided in the neighbourhood, 
k.^ked upon it with no merciful eye, 
as it was considered that it would be 
a continual reccjitacle for dead bodies, 

I and this ft cling was beiglilencd by the 
I dark frowning front of the building, in 
which were only three false church- 
hooking windows, all tlie light being 
taken from tlie back and from the 
cupola on the roof. The people in the 
iieighliourhood Jiad been suspecting 
that this background contained some 
corrupt substance, as the stench felt 
on crossing it, which they often 
did to the lilcach-greens, &c. was 
most intolerable. About two o’clock 
on Monday a few ho)s who were 
playing close hy, observed a dog- 
fearing up some tubstance from the 
loose eartli : they gave the alarm, and, 
ill a few moments, some twenty or 
thirty people W'ere on tlie "Opot, when 
two lads finished what the dog had 
j begun, and dug up a portion and frag- 
ments of a human body, and tfie crowd 
then raked a shout of horror, and made 
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for the door of the theatre. Two lad3» to undermine, the whole of the back wall 
one apparently a baker and the other a fell down with a tremendous crash. The 
countryman, entered, where they found blaze of the fire was now extraordinary, 
Mr. Moir himself in the place, assaulted from the quantity of supplementary fuel 
him, turned him out, and he escaped ; put on. The crowd, however, did not 


and this was well, as, had he been al- 
lowed to remain until the discovery of 
the bodies had been made, the conse- 
quences to him might have been fatal. 
Part, however, followed him to his own 
house and into a room, but :.lr. Moir 
leaped from a window, and csoajied by 
George-street. The crowd, wliich had 
now increased to perhaps a hundred, 
rushed into the place, where they found 
tfircs dead bodies hjinfj on boards. 
Cloaks, instruments, and all the para- 
phernalia of the place, instantly disap- 
peared, part being destroyed, and part 
carried oiF. Information having been 
sent to the Town- ho use, the odieers 
soon arrived at the place, wdiicli they 
entered, and directed the bodies to he 
taken out. This was done, and, when 
the many led corpses were bronykt out to 
the open air, and laid down on the 
ground, the. loud yells of the crowd, j 
and tlieir cries for revenge, b'lllie de- 
scription. A few fragments of clothing 
being thrown on the bodies, llicy were 
carried away to Drum’s Aisle, and a 
shocking spectacle it was, as the limbs 
and arms litiny, in some case 5, o^erthe 
sides, and one of the bodies showeil 
that tlie half of the skull had been re- 
moved. Hum the house ! — down 
tvif/t the bar king- shop !'* was now the 
cry, and, there being a lire in thepkice, 
the inmates tore down the plaster-lath, 
and made every attempt to raise a lire, 
which they had, from the want of ma- 
terials, very great difliculty in accom- 
plishing. ^huvings, fir, and tar-barre! 
staves, were, however, quickly olitained, 
and great quantities of wood were 
brought and thrown in after the lire had 
fairly taken etfect. Cries of ** Come 
out, come out, the house is falling’! 
were now raised, and on going to the 
l}ack ground, we found that the erow'd 
had coininpi^d undermining ike buvh | 
tvaii wifn large planks, one of wliicUj 
they Ui-ed a lever, arul the other as ] 
a battering-ram j and so quickly did \ 
they do their work, (hat, within five ' 
njinutes after they had commenced • 


appear to rest satisfied until the place 
was razed. Accordingly, they carried 
their planks to the street, and set to 
work with the front wall. At this time 
the Lord Provost and Magistrates, and a 
great number of special constables, ar- 
rived, and his Lordship proceeded with 
great firmness through the crowd, whom 
he addressed several times, and stated 
that if the feelings of the public had 
been hurt in this case, every inquiry 
wouli) be nirule, and every sa/isjaclion 
aJI'n'cletL He repeated, that every in- 
(|uiry uould be made into the transac- 
tions of the day. His Lordship, 
wherever he made ius aj>pearance, was 
loudly cheered. In the mean time, a 
party of the 'JVih regiment had been 
marched out of the barracks, but it was 
deemed advisable to bring them no far- 
thes than Scliool-hill, from which they 
entered into the garden of Gordon’s 
Hfispital, where they were stationed 
until the end of the drama. About four 
o’cli'.ck a fire-engine was brouglit : but 
it seemeil as if the crowd w'ouid not 
allo\v it to be worked — in fact, no water 
could be had. AVe stated, that before 
his Lordsliip arrived, the mob were be- 
ginning to nndermine the front wall. It 
was very strong, and gave them much 
trouble. In about an hour, however, it 
also fell, leaving only the two gables 
and the roof standing, which formed a 
grand burning arch. Attacks were now 
made on the gables, and after a great 
deal of exertion tlie two walls and the 
roof fell together, amid the loud and 
I continued cheers of not less than *20,000 
\individuals. About eight o’clock the 
I work of destruction was completed. 
Wo may say, literally, that not one stone 
! was itjt upon another. The crowd then 
I began to retire, although large portions 
'of them still kept together ; and one di- 
vision having observed a student of 
medicine, as they were moving away, 
they iin^iiediately pursued liim, hooting 
and vociferating obnoxious terms. Tlie 
genilemaii ran, and tinding the mob 
gaining on him, he took refuge in » 
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house in School-hill, which in a moment 
was surrounded, and threatened to be 
demolished, unless the object of their 
vengeance was turned out. Crowds 
poured in from all quarters ; but it being 
understood timt the student had escaped 
by a back-window, they began to dis- 
perse. Part of them, however, fell in 
with another student, whom they chaser 
into the Guestrow ; but it appeared tha 
be had doubled a corner and eluded theii 
pursuit. They made a stand, however 
before a house in Guestrow, when 
bodies had formerly been discovered 
and threatened its saf^ety ; but eventuall)/ 
dispersed, and by ten o’clock the towr 
was perfectly quiet. 

Read the following most impudent 
document. Wm. C. 

Copy of a Lettp.r from tlie Council of the 

Roval Collegk of SuHGRONS to Visconii 

Melbourne, liis Majesty's Principal Secretary 

of State for the Hume Department, Ac, 

Royol Colles^e of Surgeons in London, Dec. 10. 

My Lord,— The undersigned. Members ol 
the Council of the Royal Colleg;e ol Surgreous iu 
Loudon, have the honour of addressing your 
Lordship on a subject of painful interest to 
the whole Cfimrnunity, but especially to the 
members of the medical profession. 

The Royal College of Surgeons are em- 
powered by their charter to examine certain 
individuals as to their knowledge of surjfCry 
and they are especially required to institute 
aucb examination respecting; chose who are 
candidates for the situation of surgeon in the 
army or navy. 

It is not possible that any one should be 
properly qualified to practise in this depart- 
ment of the healing art who has not ubtaiaed 
a due knowledge of human anaCuiiiy, and ex- 
plored witli bis own hand the structure of the 
dead body : proofs of their having done so 
Lave therefore been always required of candi- 
dates who have presented themselves for ex- 
amination. 

The Council believed that they could not 
properly perform their duty to their Sove- 
reign, from whom the College received its 
charter, nor to the public, for whose benefit 
it was granted, without insisting on the study 
of anatomy by dissection, as the most im- 
portant part of surgical education. 

They have, however, been aware that some 
•erious objections might be urged to the 
course which they thus ventured to take. 

In the present state of the common law, as it 
n construed by the law aqthorities, the indi- 
vidual who dissects a human body or even 
bas It in his possession fof any other purpose 
amn that of burial, is guilty of a misde* 
jnennour, unless it U the bodyof amalelhctor 
|ui0f cd for murder. 


Bodies used for dissection in the anatomical 
schools have necessarily been procured by 
illegal means, by the invasion of consecrated 
grituiid, and the disturbance of graves, in a 
way disgusting to society at large, and espe- 
cially ufTeusive to the friends and relatives of 
the deceased. 

The regulations of the Council have there- 
fore had a tendency to encourage both teachers 
and students to a direct violation of the law, 
and to establish, in the procurers of dead 
bodies, a set of men living by practices which 
are revoltrigto the feelings of s<iciety, exposed 
to the hatred and contempt of those around 
them, and likely, by the joint operation of 
these causes, to become trained and gradually 
habituated to the commission of still greater 
crimes. 

The. Council felt that they could only do 
what was, on the whole, for the best, in the 
dilemma in which they were placed. The 
circumstances which have just been enume- 
rated did not escape their attention, and have 
continually excited their most deep regret; 
but, oil the other hand, they were called upon 
to regard the obligations of their Charter. 
They were aware that the want of pr«»perly- 
educated surgeons would prove a serious evil 
to the public. However much they might be 
inclined to encourage the use of preset ved 
parts and models as subsidiary means of teach- 
ing anatomy, they were convinced that these 
are of themselves quite inadequate to afford 
that minute, complete, and accurate know- 
ledge which is necessary in sufgical practice, 
and which the student only acquires hy dis- 
section. 

The Council further submit that they have 
laboured under much einharrasment from the 
inconsistencies and contradictions of the law 
itself, which at the same time that it declares 
the student to be guilty of a misdemeanour if 
he attempt to obtain anatomical knowledge, 
renders him also, when afterwards engaged in 
practice, liable ti> a civil action on account of 
any mistake which his ignorance of anatomy 
may lead him to commit. 

But whatever nia> have been the extent of 
the difficulties which have heretofore ob- 
structed the Council in the execution of their 
iuty, they may well be regarded as insignifi- 
cant when compared with those winch they 
have to encounter at the present moment. 

The large prices which have of late been 
given for anatomical subjects have operated as 
a premium for murder. Jf the Council of the 
College continue to require that those who 
present themselves for examination shall have 
studied practical anatomy, who can venture 
to say that crimes similar to Chose which have 
*u8t now filled the public with dismay will nut 
be again committed^? More criminals will 
undoubtedly arise ; new vict<Tc»5 yriH he added 
to the list ; and the medical profea»von will be 
necessarily degraded from the high situation 
which itou^ht to huld as having in its rela- 
tions to society no object but that of conferriog 
benefit on others. 

The Council have no expectation while the 
law remains as It is at presenti and inrgieil 
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students continue to cultivate the science of 
anstomy, that any means can be contrived 
which will prevent a repetition of tfie horrible 
offSeoccs to which they have Just alluded. 
Attention and constant suspicion on the part 
of the teachers may effect much, but not all 
that is requisite. 

* It is vain to imagine \i always possible to dis- 
tinguish the body of a person who has been 
murdered from that of one who has died a 
natural death. 

The very individuals who have lately suf- 
fered on the scaffold would probably have 
escaped detectiou if they had been more cir- 
cumspect and wary in their conduct ; nor can 
all the precautions with which it is desirable 
the study of anatomy should he conducted be 
adopted under the existing laws. 

In the other countries of Europe, anatomy 
is taught only under a license, and in certain 
places appointed by the Government ; and an 
exact register is preserved of all the bodies 
consigned for dissection. But it is a contra- 
diction to suppose that any such license can be 
granted, or such register preserved in this 
countrt/, where the study of anatomy is barely 
ioUrutedt and where noi only the procurers of 
dead bodies, but the anatomical teachers and 
Itudents are alike engaged in illegal pursuits. 

In offering this representation to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, the Council are not with- 
out hopes that some plan may be devised by 
the legislature, calculated to remove the 
serious evil of which they now complain. At 
the same time, they beg leave to declare on 
their own part, and on that of all the other 
members of their profession wh(» ate now in 
practice, with the exception of the very few 
■wlio devote themselves to the laborious and 
often unprofitable task of teaching anatomy, 
that the question is oue in which they have no 
direct or personal interest. Whether anatomy 
be taught legally or illegally, or not at all, 
does not concern the existing race of prac- 
titioners ill medicine or surgery, who have 
completed the period of their education ; but 
it deeply concerns the public: and it is under a 
strong sense of the evils which society may 
ultimately experience, and from a desire con^ 
scientiousty to nerform their duties, that the 
Council of the College have ventured to make 
this demand on your Lordship’s patience and 
attention, at a moment which, on an occasion 


From the LONDON GAZETTE, 

Friday, Januarv 6, 1832. 

INSOLVENTS. 

BAINES, D., St Martin’s-lane, victualler. 

CHANDLER, S., East Barnet, Hertfordshire^ 
victualler. 

GILLOTT, E., Blackbaod, Macclesfield, grocer. 

NUTLEY, L., Great Newport- st.. Lung-acre, 
bOdt and shoe-maker. 

WAITS, J,, Suho-square, draper. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 

RAMSAY, J., Devonshire-street, Commercial- 
road, master-mariner. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

HUMPHREY, and H. Brown, Tewkesbury, 
carriers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BRETHERTON, D., Liverpool, spirit-iner. 

BRIGGS, W., Drypool, Kiiigston-upon-Hull, 
grocer. 

BAYLEY, J., Stockport, Cheshire, cotton- 
spinner. 

HARDSON, W., shipOrelia» master- mariner. 

ilERMYN, R,, Baldock, Hertfordshire, shop- 
keeper. 

JOB, K., Norton- falgate, jeweller. 

JONES, S., and W. Nichols, Dorchester and 
Blandfurd, linen-drapers. 

LEECH, J., Ludgate-bill, licensed-victualler. 

LITTLEWOOD, G., and T. Green, Green Ar- 
bour-court, Old Bailey, printers. 

LLOVD, J., Fore^street and Caunon-street> 
stationer. 

MORRIS, S., and W. Harrison, Tottenham- 
cuurt-road, linen-drapers. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

HUNTER, J., Ely, Fifeshire, corn- merchant. 


Tuesday, January 10 , 1832 . 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

JONES, J., Tottcnhain-eourt-road, lodging- 
house-keeper. 


of less importance, they should have deemed 
unseasonable. 


BANKRUPTS. 


/Q- ^ JX n BAYLIS, H., Johnson’s-court, printer. 

(Sipied) Rob. Keatk, President. g ^ ^tb, enbinet- 

J. P. Vincent, 1 : maker. 

G, J, Guturie, j ' ' CASEV, F., Manchester, merchants 

W. Blizard. T. CMbland, COLLINS, J., and £. Prior, Goswell-stieet, 


Aitlbv Coofbr. John Howship. horse-dealers. 

W. Ltnn. . Jambs Brigob. CGNINGUAM, T. G., Lifflehonse>Gautcway, 

J. A. Hawkins. W. Lawrence. baker. 

rXrmisLS. B. C. Brodib. DOVE, R., Botsrcll, Middieses, brick<maker. 

ON. L. Thomas. Bbnj, Travers. MAYOR, J., Preston, Lancashire, innkeeper. 

A. White. H. Earle. PYM.J., Blackutore, Morrice-town, Devon* 


J.6. Ahdrswe, CiunLBsBRU. shire, ettoroey.EMaw. 

S. CoorM. JoEEPH Ewan. RXDMAN, E., Worthiii(,Btus«^ shopkEeper. 
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SHERWOOD, J. W., Neivi|^te-5t., cheesemon* 
TAVARE, C., Manchester, dyer, 

TROTTER, J., Liverpool, com mission -broker. 
WATT, I., Millman-st., Bedford-row, a^eiit, 
WROE, W., Bradford, Yorkshire,wool-coinber. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
WILSON, A., Glasgow, innkeeper. 


— Water ford ^tSSs, to 91s, 

I — Dublin .. ..88s. to —8. 

Cheese, Cheshire.... 5fis. to 84s. 

Gloucester, Double.. 58s. to d3s. 

— — Gloucester, Single. . . 52s. to 60s4 

Edam 4(is. to dOs. 

— Gouda 44s. to 4Ss. 

Hams, Irish 66s. to SOs. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Mauk-Lanr, Corn-Exchange, January 
9.— Our supplies since this day sc'nnight of 
English wheat, barley, oats, and malt ; Scutch 
flour, English and Scotch peas and 'beaus, as 
well as English and i'urcign seeds, but limited ; 
of Irish, Scutch, and Foreign wheat and barley, 
Foreign beans and pea.s, Englisli malt, and 
English and Irish Hour, inoderaiely good. No 
Foreign flour or oats, or rye from any quarter. 

This day’s market was tolerably well attended 
by Loudon, but rather thinly Ly country 
buyers, particularly those of the latter residing 
more than 8 or 10 miles from 'lown. The 
sellers were, for some time after the commence- 
ment of the market, stiif to advanced prices, 
esjKH'ially on Hue wheat and fine malting 
barley, for a few small parcels of the latter of 
which they were said to have obtained an ad- 
vance of from l.v, to 2s, per quarter, but as the 
millers appeared to be disspirited by the diil- 
iiess of their trade, anting front the heavy 
stock of imported flour on hand, each kind of 
corn, witli tlie above exception, as also pul*<e, 
malt, and flour, meet with a ^ery sluggish salt, 
at little if auy variation, from last Monday’s 
quotation. 

The seed trade, though a little renovated, 
was still dull. — With clover seed at a some- 
what advanced, with most other seeds at a 
some what declining currency. 


Wheat 

......... 5lSfto 63s, 

Rye 

Barley 

..... .... 34s. to 38$. 

24$. to 30s. 

Peas, White ••• 





. .. 33$ fo 37ft 

Beaus, Old . . .... 

• *#•••• AA# a## 9# 

......... 35s. to 40Sf 


..... .... 36s. to 428. 

Oats, Potatoe . . . < 

• 24s. .to 28s. 

Poland .... 

— Feed . 

... ••..*. 23s. to 2bs. 
■ .•......A* 18$. to 23s. 

Flour, per sack • • , 

>«••••.•«* 53s. to 60s. 


PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 40s. to 46s. per cwt. 

■ Sides, new . .. .'JOs. to 54$. 

Pork, India, new ..125*. Od. to 127s. 

Pork, Mess, new .. . . 68s, 0 J. to — ^s. per barb 
. putter, Belfast • • . .948. to — s. per cwt* 

Carlow 90s. to 96s. 

948. to —8. 



SMITHFIELD.— January 9. 

This day’s supply of beasts and sheep was 
good; of tat calves and pu'kcrs, Jitpited. A 
few of the primest calves weiu off, with some 
degree of briskness, at an advance of from 2<f. 
to 4rf. per stone ; but otherwise the trade was 
very dull: with beef aud pork at barely Friday’s 
currency; with mutton aud inferior veal at a 
depression of fiill2r/. per stone. 

Beasts, 2/185; sheep and lambs, 19,570; 
calves, 85; pigs, 140. 


MARK-LANE.—Friday, Jan. 13. 

Tlie arrivals this week arc moderate, and the 
prices quite as high as on Monday. 

THE FUNDS. 

3 per Cent. 1 l |Won*|TueM Wefl.lThur 

CHEAP CLOTHING!! 

SWAIN AND.CO., Tailors, &c., 

93, FleeT'Stiieet, 

(^IVear the new opening to St, Bride's Church f'] 

R equest the attention of the public to 
the following list of prices [for cash 
only) which they charge for : — 

Gentlemen’s Dress Coats of Medley i, s, d. 


Colours. 2 12 0 

Ditto, ditto, Best Saxony Cloth. ... 3 00 

Saxony Kerseymere Trousers 1 8 0 

Ditto diuo Waistcoats. .••... 12 0 

Figured Silk ditto 18 0 

Venetian L eather Shooting Jackets.. 1 10 0 

Barogan ditto 18 0 

A Plain Suit of Livery 4 4 0 


Ladies’ Habits and Pelisses, and every de- 
scription of Clothing for young gentlemens 
equally cheap^The whole made from good, 
of the finest qttlity, and the cut aud work- 
manship not to be surpassed, 

I recommeni) Mq^srs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctugjUtlLQd^smen, 
whom 1 have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wm. Cobbett. 

iMnted by Willixm Cotbstt. jAhnson’s-eourt; and 
puhl ihed^bv him, at L « Bolt-conrt, Mert'tlrcrt. 
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TO MR. O’CONNELL, 

On his Speech against the Proposi- 
tion for csiablishittg Poor Laws in 

Ireland. 

At Mr. Johnson's. Lmt Plare^ Manchester. 

WlhJanuaty^ 

SlU, 

With very great surprise (to give the 
mildest term to my feeling on the occa- 
sion) I have read, in the Moiining 
C iiKONiCLR of the 7tli instant, a publica- 
tion purporting to bo the report of a 
speech made by you at a meeting ol the 
National Political Union, held 
in Dublin on the 4th of this same month. 
The speech is stated to have been made 
in consequence of a motion by Mr. John 
Rrynolds, for the appointment of a 
committee to deliberate on the subject ot 
Poor Laws for Ireland. Having 
long been convinced that the withholding 
from Ireland of these laws, at the time 
when they were given to England, w^as 
the original sw in the misrule of Ire- 
land, and that it has been the greatest of 
nil the causes of the iinmeasurabie dis- 
tance between the manners, the habits, 
and the condition, of the working classes 
of the two countries ; having seen that 
that Catholic Emancipation, which was, 
according to your expectations, so fro- 
4juently. so eloquently, and so confi- 
dently expressed, to rewre harmony 
and happiness to IrelandPhas been far 
indeed from producing any such efl'ects ; 
being more fully thin ever convinced that 
there be peace in Ireland, and 

that there never can be any security, or 
chance of security, against those periodi- 
cal returns of starvation in Ireland, the 
bare thought of which ought to make an 


English, and more especially an Irish 
legislator asbanif*d to sliow his face 
amongst mortals of common humanity ; 
remembering that Mr. Grattan, that 
Dr. Doyle, and that you yoursely> 
have been the advocates of this remedy 
for the sufferings of your unhappy coun- 
try, you, 1 am sure, will not wonder that, 
in reading the report of the speech to 
which I liave alluded, my feeling was 
such as to be very inadequately described 
by the word surprise; but you would 
wondc-r, I trust, and I am sure that my 
readers would wonder, if I were not to 
gi\c an answer to that speech. This I 
shall now do witli all that respect to- 
wards you which is due to you on ac- 
count of your laudable and able exer- 
tions during the two last sessions of Par- 
liament; and, in order that the public 
may have the arguments and facts of 
both sides of the question fairly before 
them, I will first insert the above-men- 
tioned report of your speech : 

Mr.O*CoNNP.LL rose amid loud cheers. I rise, 
be said, to secuiid the motion lu" a Cum inittee. 
With many of the itriticiples laid down by Alt'. 
Reynolds J entirely concur. I believe he has 
exaggerated the wealth of the Estahlishcd 
Church — but then it is enormously great, and 
almost defies exaggeratiuu. The claim vihicli 
the pour ha' o upon that wealth is obvious. 
Ouc-third uf it origiually belonged to the poor, 
and they have been fileking from the poor hy 
having kept from them that one-third. (Hear.) 

I concur also with Mr. Reynolds in wiiat he 
has said of the generosity of the English 
yeople, (Hear.) Their generosity towards this 
country in iiiouey gifts has been most laiiduble, 
and 1 only wish that they had equally distin- 
guished the 111 selves for their charity » 
(Hear.) We ha>c got from them three or four 
hundred thousand pouuus for our beggars, 
and they have bi*en three or four centuries 
making beggar s of us. J ack -the-Giaut-Ki Her 
was dfstinguisheiJ for making giants first and 
then slaying them; it is thus the English^ 
have acted towards the Irish— they ftve maij^ , 
beggars of them lif'it, and then relieved theM^^J 
[Heart hear, hear.) Though 1 concur in ciJh 
exprc^^ioti of my gratitude to those who 
subscribed to the relief ol the Irish 
must I also give expression to my ahhorrmi)^' • 
of those who have made a rich countty 
and have ytaced a starving population 
midst of abuudauce. (Hear, and 
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Tbou^^li I am most ready to secood the mo- 
tiou For a Committee upon this subject, 1 
cannot but start back with horror at the pro* 

. Dusalof poor-laws being introduced intolrcland. 
I know that a great Cdse is made for them hi 
'the misery of tiie people, and 1 was myself 
even ready to pliin!;c into the Curtiun gulf^ 
nvh'Te eventually we might be swallowed up, 
in the hope that we could for the time be able 
to relieve the distresses of the poor. 1 have 
thought upiiij this subject by day—X have 
mused upon it by night — it htis been the lint 
thought that visited my pillow before I closed 
rny eves to sleep — and it has been the benefit 
of my morjiing meditations ^ and the result t 
which I have come is this, that it would he 
impossible to introduce the poor-laws here 
witliout enslaving and degrading the poor, 'I'he 
pour themselves, 1 thiuk, would sutfei* most 
from a poor-law. When peo,-le talk ol an 
amelinratioii of the Kiiglisb sy»(etii, J ask ol 
them lu poiul it out, lor I never yet met a 
man who was able todi'.cover it. (Hear, I 
and cheers.) I ahhu interference with the 
rate of wages ^ especially in an agticuitural 
country, and this is one of those things whicii 
frigiiteu me about the iutioduction of the poor 
laws here. What kind of poor-law is it that 
is wanting? If it he one for the support ol 
the sick and the maimed, i go to the full extent 
with those who support such a poor-law. 1 
say that the state is liouud to make provision 
for tho'ic who are alTlicted with s ehniss or 
disease ; but there it is our duty to stop. There 
is no datu;er of encouraging sickness to enahle 
a mail to get into an inlirrn iry, nor will any 
mail break h\% leg in order that he rn ly li ^e 
a claim upon the cimrify of neiii;hhodr. 
Let me be iiriderslood-'U I cIhiiiis arising fioiii 
disease^ sieknosSfOv c /.vi«flr//y,bhould he piovided 
for by the state ^ and to thfit extent I go with 
those who are advocates for poor-laws. Owe- 
third of ibat which is now in tlic hamU of the 
clergy, being given to its legal de^tilldtioll, 
would be fully sulbnent to defra% all such 
demands upon chniiiy. (Hear.) Kveii ;it pre. 
sent there i.s scarcely a village m IrtUuid that 
has not a dispensary, nor any county town 
without ffj hospital, and if thcMc be not sulR- 
cieiit, the legtslafure is bound to make f>rovi- 
Moil for them. (Hear ) Go beyond that, and 
what do you do ? Are you to take care of the 
rsgedt Do you nut, hy doing so, remove from 
the individual the necessity of providing for 
old age-di> you nut eucoura:(e him to go to 
the dram-shop, and lay out bis sixpence upon 
bis animal gratificatiuii, rather thau of hoard- 
ing for the day of want f Do you not take 
from in^sityiis incentive, and from provi* 
deuce itFbest guard ? (Hear.) ll I were, as 
toy enemies represent me to be, one who was 
looking solely to populaiity, and not L* serve 
way Country, what moie fitjjng theme could 1 
helect than that of the poor laws ? What more 

r »))ular topic could 1 po sibly adopt? (Hear.) 

feel, however, that it is the duty of a humaue 
ipd a Conscientious ni'iu to expresa candidly 
lU ojduiuu upon a topic so deeply iuteresting 


and important to bis fcllow-countrymeB. 
(Hear.) 1 say, that if you make a provision /or 
old age, you take away the great stimulant to 
industry and economy in youth. You do ano- 
ther thing— what is to become of the aged 
father and mother-^iXivy lose the solace and 
the affectionate care of the son^ and the tender 
nlttmtions of the daughter, the moment you say 
to them that a legal provision for their support 
is procured. You tarn the father and the 
mother out to the parish, or you thrust them 
into the 5 «ilitary, the cold, and the wretched 
poor house — there, in the nakedcell, suIBcieiit 
to chill the human breast, you leave the ex- 
piring victims ol your mistaken humanity, 
(Hear, hear.) But thi ik nut that you have 
a compulsory provision for the agtj alone ; if 
you go thus far, you arc bound also to provida 
lor the hardy workman, who cuiiiiot procure 
labour, and who must not be left to starve. Tlic 
man with agoml appetite and willing hands, 
hut who has no work, you must iiieiude him 
also. It was not at first intended, 1 believe, 
to include this class ; gbt those to be pro- 
vided for hy the poor laws ; but it was lound 
that thc‘v could not he included, and the mO'^ 
rneiit that pnuciple is adopted, the rich parish 
would he obliged lo provide lor all the poor who 
might claim relief from it, and in a sluiriliine 
that palish would he swamprd with the number 
of clainiduts upon it. You cannot say to the 
city of Dub'iu that it should have a mendicity 
one-fourth the si/.e of the metropolis— that 
every man whi* jioughl relief there should ob- 
tain it, and the citizens be oliliged to pay the 
expense of supporting them. And yet, how 
are you to discriminate, unless you nvAVealaw 
of seiUement, one great instrument of oppre\^ 
Sion against ilie Eiigli«h poor. Cue ol the 
means of settlement in Engiuiid is hy hiith; 
tlierc IS none less likely to be subject to iuip»i- 
bitiun, and yet none is made a greater iiihtru* 
neut of oppression. The iiionient thai it 
^ appears a poor woman is in a state of prtg* 
aiicv, she is i mined lately made an object for 
persecalion, and a notice lo cpiit is sServed /y 
the tandtoid oil the wietched hovel that the 
pr< IlHc mother in habits. The landlord, in 
fact, IS compelUd by the vestry to be guilty of 
this persecuiiuu. Anoliier means of Retileineiit 
in a parish is by living ibeie for one year; and 
the roa-cqufiice is, that engagements are 
made win labourers for only eleven months^ 
and they are obliged to be one month idle before 
they can expect a renewal of work in the same 
parish. Another had coiiserpieiice of that law 
is, that it prevents the circulation of free labour y 
and obliges every man to stick to hie fiarish* 
The poor laws^'^io, take from a man a direct 
interest in being industrious. 'J'tie motives to 
labour aic present subsistence and future sup- 
port. lake these two away, and you deprive 
a man of two great stimiilattw-^o labour. 
(Hear ) Besides, the fioor-laws compel those 
dependent upon them for support to work — 
but in what maiiiier ? Tbe labourers are /ef 
out hy the parish at half wages, and then these 
bdlf-workiuen come in competition with the 
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regular labourers. The farmer will tell the 
regular labourer, who dcmaiiiJs three shilliug^ 
a ilay, that he will i^ive him but two shillings ; 
for it be does not choose to take that, he will 
get tho«>e who he is ready to admit are ini'erior 
workmen fur one shilliuir, and thus the good 
labourer is necessarily made poor. (Hear, 
hear.) Have 1 not seen, iii Shrewsbury, for 
instance, placards on which were inscribed, 
yiugranls and Irish labourers whipped out of 
the town!** Mr. Stiiiges Bourne made an 
improvement in the law in this respect, for he 
provided that alter the Irish lanoiirer was 
whipped, lie should be sent home. (Hear.) 
These laws are necessarily called cruel Ihws^ | 
for they make charity itself the subject of tax- 
atioii 'J'hey create in a man's mind something | 
of the sensation that is icit upon paying the | 
wide-strect or grand jury cess. (I^ao;; liter) 
They make, too, one man ahundniitly chariia* 
ble, by putiing his hand into the pockets of 
oni/Mcr'^and to do wliat? to keep the po«M* at 
the lowest rate of maiiiUMiaiice. It is well 
known that in many pari*<heb in England the 
poor are farmed out to be pro.'ided for at the 
lowest possihie expense. The man who takes 
the care of them (iMderree<is tliem, in order 
that he may make a prolii on thiui. Not only 
is the providing of food for them hired out, j 
but apothecaries to supply tiieni with medi- 
cines are hired also — men whoso interosl it U 
that the sick po-tr should die as soon as possible, 
in order that they may be at ibo Ic'iS exptmse 
for medicines for them. (Hear.) For ai. 
obvious reason 1 do not enter into tlie borror& 
of tills demoralising system rtspecling females \ 
it ii suiTicit-ui tor me. to say, that the inore 
vicious a female is, the more objects has she t 
make her selection from, either to pay foity 
pounds, or to marry her, (Hear, hear.) It i 
sntticient to say of the system, that clergMiieii 
of the Estahlibhed Church ui Engldiid hnve 
sworn, that, amongst the poorer classes, out of 
every twenty women they married, ninelceh 
were in a state of pregnancy. (Hear, hear.) 
What do we see as the consequence of the poor 
laws iu England ? The country is in a blaze 
frommm'th to south ; the agrieultiiiMl iahourers 
tbeixe are destroying the property of their em- 
ployers. (Hear.) I have uow sat in three 
parJiameiits, and I have beard in each of these 
members state that the-e laws created a great 
<leal of misery and distress. But then it may 
be said that these laws can be ameliorated. 
How will you ameliorate them ? What part 
of the English poor-laws will you shut out? 
How will Mr. Reynolds improve these laws ? 
All the ingenuity of Committee after Committee 
that has sat respecting these ^J|aws has been 
exercised in vain, and has beert unable to dis- 
cover any effective amelwrationn ( H ear, hear.) 
One feature of the poor-laws is, that it makes 
\epporer classes; it makes them the 
slaves ofi the overseers, and destroys com- 
pletely tneir character for independence. I 
prefer the tei/J memmen? of the Irtihroao to 
the kalfiulky, haff*miserable tones of the 
MndUsk sUtue to pour-Uwe, The irishman 


certainly has his distresses, but then be has his 
hopes: be endures much misery; but then Ac 
entertains erpectaltons of redress. (Hear* 
bear, and clieers.) Let the c)ueitioii of poor- 
laws stand over, till we see if justice w ill be 
done to us by England, upon the question of 
reform. 1 have said, that if a ^just 

Irelorm bill were gi%en to Irelaud, 1 would 
try the experiment with it ; hut if they do 
, nut give a just ridonii bill, then I shall 
I want lo iiiti'ounce a poor-law for Ireland by 
repealing the Union. (Hear, and loud cheers.) 

' Mr. O'Connell concluded by rec|ue-tifig that 
I their extrtiom should not he interfered with by 
the poor-taw question, in looking lor a sou- 
slunlial plan of reform, and if that were 
refused, in seeking for a resource and a temedy 
for a bud nform bill. The hoii. Gcntlemaa 
sat down amid loud cheers. 

Sir, I do not overlook the great c/ic^er- 
ifia w’hich this hpcccli a[)pcars to have 
called forth froiri your Dublin audience; 
but ulien 1 recollect the still more noisjr 
cheering drawn foith in another place by 
the Dawsons and other.s, when tliey so 
unjubtly and in a manner so senseless, 
assailed you, I am hy no means dis- 
heartened by tliis vast quantity of cheer- 
ing ; which 1 am disposed to asciibe, not 
to any folly, and still less to any perverse- 
ness, but rather to that “ wild merri- 
rnettt," which, towards the close of your 
speech, you are pleased to describe as 
characteristic of your countrymen, and 
on w’hich you appear to set so high a 
value. 

Upon a careful peiusal of this speech, I 
have no he.dtation in saying, that the far 
greater part of your /arts, as they stand 
hero, are founded in error ; and that the 
whole of your arguments are fallacious ; 
and these assertions I think myself bound 
to prove; not by any general statement 
or reasoning ; but, in the first place, point 
by point, as your facts and arguments lie 
before me. 1 might, it 1 chose to pursue 
that course, insist, that with regard to 
your opinions, they ought to be viewed 
iu conjunction with, and estimated ac- 
cording to, the tried value of many of 
your former opinions. I might, if I 
chose that course, meet the ilhposiog 
assurance, that you have thought of tliia 
** subject by day, have mused upon it by 
** night, and have given it the benefit of 
your morning meditations 1 might, if 
I chose, and with perfect fairness, meet 
thU fornidaUe preamble by asking jrevf 
E2 
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whether you had not thought hy day, 
mused by night, and meditated in the 
morning, on the measure for disfranchise 
itig the foTty*shilling freeholders^ be- 
fore you became the very first man to 
suggest tliat measure to two Ilousoa ot 
Parliament, as being a measure necessary 
to the fai r represen ta I ion of Ireland ; 
and whether, in less llian twenty-four 
months from the date n( tlie suggestion, 
you did not, before the face of these forty- 
shilling freeholders, beg their patdon^ 
and the pardon of Ahnighty God^ for 
having entertained a thouglit of ti.eir dis- 
franchisement I l^essing over the “r/o Wen 
chain^*' hy which you proposed to bind 
the Catholic priests to th<» Protestant 
Ciovernrneiit and hierarchy ; passing over j 
tliis and many other such errors, and 
conlining inysolf within the forty-shilling 
freeholder, error, might I not if I chose, 
express a confident hope; nay, presume 
and almost conclude, that you aie not loss 
in error now, when you so boldlv call l’i\- 
(JLtsuMKN, in (iiiect tenus, and, by infer- 
ence, the AMj:aiCAN3, the of tin. 

poor-laws ? 

I might, with perfect fiiirno^^j, do tlii^, 
and pe.'liaps to the entile sati^Nfacli )n of 
the gieater^ait of my icad('iN ; hut i will 
evade nothing ; will con.5id(‘r notoing 
coming from you ns unwoitliy of Moious 
notice; and v ill, theu-ibie, agreeably to 
my promisjo, answer your speech poinc, by 
point. 

Defen.’ng, till by-and-by, my notice (»r 
your chaige against the Ihol^^^tafit hier- 
archy, of having ^^Jilchrd'^ from tin 
poor of Ireland the aiuoiuit e.f their tliird 
of the tithes, I begin nitli your charge 
against the “ English people'^ of bavin 

?nade the Irisii people poorJ' Vv'c wi 
cast aside your “ gratdude ” tow'ard.s tlie 
former, as a fit companion for the mutual 
good-will between the two countries, 
which this charge of yours Li so manifestly 
intended to inspire and keep alive ; wc 
will cast these aside; but, since }ou so 
positively a-^sort that we, the many-beaded 
Jack-thc-Giaut-Killer, have made your 
countrymen poor, w'C may surely be al- 
lowed the lilicrty to ask you to name tlie 
time when they ivcre rich, Wlien A is 
accused of having stolen the property of 
Si it is incumbent on B to prot'o that he 


[ ever had the property. Yours being, as to 
this matter, tare allegation without proof 
of previous possession, we need not re- 
mind you, how you, being in such a casu 
counsel for the accused, would scoff the 
accuser out of court. Wc will not scoff 
you out of court; we will give you fur- 
ther time for ‘‘ thought, musing, and 
meditation and will even aid these 
cool and candid operations of your mind 
by suggestions of our own. You say that 
the “ English people have been three 
or four centuries ciigogcd in the work of 
! making the Irit.li people begg:»s. You 
! doubtless use tin* words English people 
instead of English Government, not only 
from a love oijnsiice, but from an amiable 
desiie to pronioie the good-will and har- 
mony bc:tw'(‘en the English and llie Irish. 
Ihit, granted that it is the English peoji;//?, 
what have tliev done to make the Irish 
people poor ? 'llireo or four centuries ! 
‘‘An inch is a trillc in a man’s nose 
and with you orators a centurf/, more or 
less, is not woitli stopping alrout; it is a 
mere splitting of siraw''. 'J lie&e “ cen- 
turies ** i ou!d, bnwrver, harilly have fairly 
begurr above iJurt y-two years ago; for 
llreu you IkuI a domestic lerisluturc,” 
and a light good one it w as without doubt, 
ou v'anf it haek again i What, 
however, even going back to the conquest, 
have the 1‘lnglish people done to make the 
liibli poor f Congucred the country, 
and j-arocilcd out iL> lands amorig'^t En- 
gliduncn. Tl.ere! Take it in its fullest 
extent: and what liavc liieiy dune to tlic 
liishjtoa lentil part of the amount oiivhat 
the Normans did to them't Yet they 
have survived it; they have overconm 
conqucft.1 by tlieir industry and love of 
country : they soon made the conquerors 
proud i < be considered part of themselves; 
and they never sat brooding in sloth and 
iiitli over the fabulous dignities and 
splendour and possessions of their forofa- 
tliers. It is, therefore, not perverseness, 
hut sheer nonsense, to talk of wrongs 
which the Irish experienced from that 
cause. 'J he English imposed the Prates^ 
lant hierarchy upon thc^Jjlish. Very 
unjust, but having no tendency'to make 
tliem poor, any more than the same im- 
position upon themselves ; and it has been 
heavier upon themselves ; for they bavo 
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always bad to yield greater litlies than several charges against Enqlhh 


My Jxmjade the open pro- 
jession of their religion^ o;i puin of ex* 
elusion Irom civil and political power. 
Unjust as well as foolish ; but the same is 
done to the Quakers everywhere ; and 
that does not make them poor and i agged ; 
and now, when the Irish Jiave civil and 
political power, tlicy are poorer than ever! 
Have the English people ever taxed the 
Jiisii? We will see about that by-and- 
l)y, when we come to talk of the reform 
that you are serhlug. How then have tlie^ 
English people ” made the Irish peoj)Ie 
poor ! They have, indeed, suffered I hem 
to bo mode poor, l)y not conipciiing the 
owne.ys of the load lu Irclaint to pay 
poor rates. "I his is tins: gieal sin to- 
wards tijc Iij.sli j eoplc ; and now, when 
tiiev sc (MU n‘Mj!\T(l to do rigljt in this iv- 
spcct, and to make rop.iialioii for the 
WTorig, as lar as they can, you step in 
with cri*oiie<‘Us iaels and laliacious argii- 
men IS to induce the to bidhve that 

that loir^-w ithiu'ul i^ood isautvil! The 
iact is, Iiouovc'i, that the Eaiglish people 
have never Ji:ni any hand in causing t.he 
v.Tuiigs and ini.seiy euduiod by the liidi, 
people. ITe wrong, and this mue.-y, a 
lar as (hey liave been caused liy niisiule, 
lia;e becu iiHiicted by tiiat “ hand oi 
oligarchs,” to whom you lia\e so orieii, so 
reccMitly, anil so jusLiy a^l•^i!H*d tlaMi),au(l 
anning.st wliniu your fottirc oligarchs iiave 
h'een the very, vciy woh-^t. 'riu* hlngllsli 
people have always commiserated the 
suiit-riii-s of tiu; jii.^h; and this feeling 
has always been most consj'icuon.s, uxi, 
aiiioijgst llie ( 'hurch-uj - IJttylajid pe ople, 

1 ho poop!/* ot iMiglaaci have been v\ rouged 
by the injnsiice ot the obgarclis as inui li 
iis, or more than, the Jiish have; fm* tliey j 
have liad to pay for kecjdng the hish ' 
people in submission to tho,c w'iio refused 
to give them poor-laws, and who lliCieby 
reduced llieni to fifaivation, Jftiiisbel 
7iol the true rotate of the matter, you liave 
ihe moans ot proving the contrary; and 
if this he the true atale of the inaticr, let 
the reader characleiize yonr charge 
agafust the Euglish people of having 
7nado the frish people poor. 

Irom this general chargcj against the 
people ot .England, which it was necessaiy 
to pMce in it$ true JigliC^ I come to your 


lawSf which might, [icrhaps, have ex- 
perienced from you some little mitigatioa 
of censure, if you had, by any accident, 
happened to know that they were, too, 
A/nerican pool laws, as you will (to your 
indignant surprise, I dare say) learn more 
circumstantially hy-arid-by. Tiie first 
thing til at you urge against our poor-laws 
is, that they “ interfere with wages,** 
and that this is one of the things that 
"\fiighicn$** yow. As an liish lawyer, 
you might 1)0 excused for ignorance of 
tlieso laws, but not for a -mi^n pi * st nla- 
I tifm of them ; and here we have a mere 
fact to dial with, and have the writteri 
proof at Iiaiid. 'i\» the Oiigiiial poor-law 
‘d tiie 4.‘hd of hhi^aheth, many acts have 
been added, reiiitiiig to the relief and ma- 
nagciJicnt of ibo poor ; and, in id one of 
these aclr, then; any anihority given lo 
anyhody to intcrfac with the wages of 
luhour, nor is there in any of them, nor 
in the tiiiginal law’ itself, any countmianco 
given to any euch int jrfcience. So that, 
it a fipcars ill'll you have been fiidc.lened 
l)y tiie woiLings of vimr own imagination. 
'I'hat, ill many ca.v's, the magisLiates in 
setiliis'g the amount of relief, Iiiive taken 
the ainomit of thcwogis of t hi party 
into view, ami that iuive, in most 

leases, made tlie lalief too small in pro- 
j pordon to the wages; and that, in many 
. ca..eo, liic einjd'iyers of f irni-Iahoiirers 
Iiave, in ordu’ to <Msa them ,e] Vv‘., at flic 
lexpenMi of of gemlemen and trado.spoople, 
Igiwri llie lahoinvD tc'^s in wages and 
j more i^t poor-rates ; all this is true 
.'enough, and it ceita inly involves a mis- 
japplicntion of the powers of the po«)r- 
I law3 ; but what charge docs this inijilv 
ajaiust the poor-lanjs thonisy^'lvC'jd 
And, after all, what is this evil? wJkvi 
docs this crooking- woi king of Bolf-interest 
amount to, compared wuili the frightful 
evil of leaving thousands to perish with 
Imiiger and cold fpr u’{int of legal and 
sure relief ? 

1 01 sicli and maimed ** however 
you would, it seems, have relief provided 
by “ ihe Slate.” It is impossible t,-» 
know what you mean by the State ; but at 
any rate, you would have them provided 
for by a compulsory assessment of soniu 
sort ; but not the aged, nor the hah. 
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though these latter be witliout work, and 
Mvithuut the means of obtaining food or 
raiment; and, you add, that you, be- 
lieve ” that ** it was not, at firsts intended 
by the poor-laws to provide for the wants 
of this class.” When a lawyer is s, cak- 
ing of an act of Parliament, and especial* 
ly when its tendency is the subject matter 
of his discourse, he should not ‘‘ believe ” 
anything about its provisions ; and, bofoie 
you pronouned so decided a condemna- 
tion of this, the greatest of all our acts of 
Parliament, which, in fact, furnishes a 
great part of the machinery for carrying 
on all our internal affairs, and whicii 
raises and disposes of more than seven 
millions of pounds sterling in a 3’ecir in 
England and VV’’ales ; before you so boldly 
condemned this great act, your mind 
ought to have had left in it not the smallest 
ground for respecting the provisions. 
This belief is, however, erroneous; for 


nakedness ; and our own eyes must de- 
ceive us, and mine, especially, must de- 
ceive me, when 1 think ( see, every 
month of my life, hundreds of squalid 
creatures tramping into London, by my 
door, without shoes, stockings, or shirts, 
with nothing on the head worthy of the 
name of hat, and with rags hardly sufli- 
dent to hide the nakedness of iheir bo- 
dies ! However, for the aged you will 
havK >20 provision, hi\Awhy? What 
is your reason for For, upon the 

face of the proposition, it does .seem to 
bo dictated by anything but that tender- 
ness which you are constantly expressing 
towards the Irish people. Your reasons 
are these: I . TJiat, l)y making provi.sion 
tVir the destitute in old age, you take 
-away the great inducement to industry 
and frugality in the days of youth ; 
and, 2. Tliat you deprive the aged pa^ 
rents of the aid of their children, who, 


the act does provide, and it clearly intends 
to provide, for this class of persons ; and, 
if it had not provided for them, it would 
have been nugatory at the time; and if 
they were not provided for now, an aimy 
of five hundred thousand men would not 
uphold the Government of Fngland for a 
month ! 1 thank God, tliat it does pro- 

vide for their wants ; 1 thank God, that 
it gives rhem a right to relief, and that 
they know and feel it. It is the bond of 
peace ; it is the cement of English so- 
ciety; and accursed be ail those who 
would enfeeble it ! 

But, “the sick and maimed f you 
would have the state provide for'these ; 
hut not for the aged ; and if there be, in 
almost every village of Ireland, a dis 
** pensary, and in every county town an 
“ hospital,' there is provision already 
made for the sick and maimed so 
that the Irish poor have all that you 
want them to have ! Glad to know it ! 
It certainly is news to rne. I wish it 
may be true! Yet there must want a 
“ dispensary ” of food and clothing, or 
else we have been told most monstrous 
lies about the people eating stinking 
ehell-fish, sea-weed, and nettles, and 
aboQt whole parishes receiving the ex-- 
treme unction preparatory to death from 
elarvation, aad atout whole families of 
teiales being in a stale of empUie 


seeing a provision for them in the poor- 
louse, will leave tliem to go to perish in 
I its naked cells'* As to the first of 
these reasons, it would be equally good 
against a provision for the “ sick and 
maimedf' if they happened to he old. 
But arc a// the labouring people able, in 
youth, to lay by something for old age ? 
It is the decree of God that the human 
race shall be sustained by labour ; nine- 
tenths of labour is painful in some degree; 
very few of the human race will encoun- 
ter pain, hut from necessity ; and none 
will, therefore, seldom encounter more of 
this pain than is demanded by their 
present wants. To call upon men who 
are engaged in pursuits not bodily pain- 
ful, to lay by, in their youth, for the days 
of old age, is reasonable and just ; but to 
call upon the hard-working man to do 
this is nei.her If he doit (and, in Eng- 
land, he. to a great extent, does it, in five 
cases out of six, after all) ; if he do it, 
where is the tongue or pen to speak the 
praise that is his duo ! But if ho have 
not, from whatever cause, been able to 
do it, or have not done it, he has a clear 
right to a provision in old age : he has 
spent his life and worn out his^strengtk 
in the service of the community; and 
that reluctance which every mao naturally 
feels to ask another for something, is a 
sufficient security against his being laxf 
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and prodigal in his youth, upop a cool 
calculation of the henejit of parochial 
provision in his old age. With regard to 
your second objection ; namely, that by 
making a provision for old age, you rfe- 
price ike indigent parents the aid of ^ 
thdr children, who, seeing the naked 
cell" provided for them, will let them go 
to it ; with regard to this matter, you 
appear to regard tlie Irish people as being 
capable of setting at delianoe, and as 
likely to set at defiance, not only the laws 
of nature, but also the express an<l a hun- 
dred-times* repeated laws of God. No 
very high compliment to your country- 
men ! No very strong pnxjf of the sin- 
cerity of your belief in that '‘^generosity " 
that '* active and practiced compassion 
for the poor," and that “ deep sense of 
religion " which we siiall presently see 
you ascribing to them ! But you, as a 
lawyer, might have told them one thing, 
and since you did not do it, i will ; and 
that is, that if neither the laws of nature 
nor those of God could induce them so 
far to honour their father ami their mo- 
ther as to keep them from the poor-house, 
the poor-law i would compel them to do 
it, tliey having the ability ; and if they 
have not the ability, how can poor-laws 
deprive the parents of their aid ? As a 
lawyer, you ought to have known that 
those poor-law's which you so vehe- 
mently decry, compel all persons, being 
able to do it, to maintain their indigent 
fathers, mothers, grandfathers, grand- 
mothers, children, and grand-children. 
This is what you ought to have told your 
Dublin audience, though it might have 
cost you the loss of some of those valuable 
cheers, which you obtained by this sup- 
pression of the truth, and by supplying 
its place with the “ naked cell" existing 
nowhere but in your imagination. Either 
you did 710 1 know the law as to this naat- 
ter, or you did know it. If the former, 
you ought to have known it before you 
made this speech ; and if the latter, I 
decline to characterize your conduct. 

But, Sir, in your anxious haste to nar- 
row the- effect of poor-laws, you forgot 
-that,' besides the sick, the maimed, and 
the aged, there were some other parties 
who are, however, by no means over- 
looked in that Holy Writ, for not be- 


lieving in which tire shall presently find 
you condemning the infidel to be dealt 
with in a way to supersede all legal 
punishme?it namely, the widow, the 
orphan, and the stranger. “ In your 
comprehensive scheme of ‘^active and 
practical compassion for the poor,” you 
will make 7io provision for these ! The 
English poor-laws, which do not cry, 
‘‘ Lord ! Loid !*’ but which do his will, 
make provision for them all ; and well, 
indeed, is it that tlioy do, or thousands 
upon thousands of Irishmen would, at 
this very moment, be dying and lying 
dead from starvation ; and that, too, if 
your doctrine be sound, without having 
the smallest ground for accusing the 
l-^iglish of injustice or cruelty. 

The law of settlement you represent 
as an instrument of oppression. Your 
story about yearly servants being obliged 
to he one month out of employ, in order 
to prevent them from gaining a settle- 
ment, is nJere romance, the thing being 
vnposs ble ; because the whole of the 
business in all the farm-houses in the 
country must, in that case, be suspended 
for a month ; and, to believe that this 
can lake place, you must know abo^ 
English farming as little as, for yoiS 
sake, I hope you know about our poor- 
laws. In some cases, for the reason 
here assigned, the master will hire the 
servant for some days less than a year; 
hut it much ofeener happens that tliis 
sort of bargain is from the wish of the 
servant, who does not, in general, wish to 
“ lose his parish ; ” and, at this moment, 
I have a country-boy living with me, 
whose mother would not consent to lus 
coming unless the bargain was such as 
not to cause him “ to lose his parish.** 
This, at once, shows the light in which 
the working people view the poor-laws. 
Instead of deeming them a bond of 
slavery," as you choose to represent 
them, they deem them the title of their 
right to their patrimony. And wdth re- 
gard to the compelling of married peoplo 
to slick to their parishes, it is a great 
good, instead of being an evil ; it being 
evident that people in that state of lil^ 
will be, in all respects, more careful of 
their characters, and will be more likely 
to be of better behaviour, if resident 
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amoncst thoso who know them, than if that it was the subject of a dream^ or an 


wandering; about from place to place. If 
tliey quit their parishes, and become 
chargeable to another, or manifestly 
likely to be so, the poor-laws expose 
them not to oppression, but consider them ! 
in the light of the stranger,** relieve 
them if necessary, and take them home 
to their parish. Well would it have been, 
Sir, for the thousands of poor forty- 
shilling freeholders of Ireland, whom 
the “ Libkratoii” saw driven off the 
estates, as the price of that ** Emancipa- 
tion ” which gave him a seat in Parlia- 
ment ; well would it have been for these 
poor sacrificed creatures, if there had been 
an English law of settlement to compel 
the savage landlords to keep them ; and 
in that case, indeed, they would never 
iiave been driven off the estates, and, 
finally, as they were, exposed to all the 
horrors of famine and pestilence. 

We now come to two assertions, which, 
from their character, and from one and 
the same term being applicable to both, 
ought not, for a moment, to be sepa-j 
rated ; namely, 1. That, in the town of 
Sniii''wsBuaY, you saw placards, on 
which ivere inscribed the words, Va- 
^ G RA NTS a7id Irish La bo u u cr ^ 
whipped out of the town;'* and, 
2. That “ Mr. Sturges Bourne 7nade 
an improvement in the law ; for iik 
provided that, after the Irish la- 
BouREK was whipped, he should be 
sent home." As you positively assert 
that you saw these placards at Shrbws- 
JJURY, I must suppose that Shrews- 
bury is in Ireland ; for 1 am sure you 
•never saw such a placard in England, 
This town is certainly in Tipperary or 
Connaught, or something : at any rate, 

1 assert that you never saw it in an En- 
glish town. As to the second of this 
couple of assertions; first, in no bill 
ever brought in by Sturges Bourne is 
there one single word about “ Irish la* 
bourers** and in no law that is now in 
existence, or that ever was in existence, is 
there any provision for, or one word about, 
the whipping of Irish labourers. There- 
fore, had you not said that the matter of 
this speech was the fruit of your ‘‘daily 
‘‘ thoughts, nightly musings, and morning 
meditations, i should have concluded 


. effusion, emanating from an cxillerating 
j draught at Bellamy s. 

But suppose we were to disregard the 
I sufferings of the Irish here\ were to let 
I them die in the streets, instead of sending 
them home, wc should only be acting 
upon your own principle ; for you pro- 
pose to leave the stranger, even in his 
own country, without any relief at all. 
But how can you, Sir, reconcile with your 
profession of a desire to see the two 
countries cordially united ; how can you 
reconcile with this profession this asser- 
tion, that there is a law, in Flngland, au- 
thorising ike whipping of Irish labourers 
before they be sent homel I hope that 
some one has told you the story^ and that 
w^ant of time prevented you from looking 
after this law. The falsehood being so 
entire ; it not having a shadow of truth 
to give it countenance, 1 cannot help 
hoping that this is the case. 1 see, in 
the course of the year, many hundreds of 
them going off to Bristol in very commo- 
dious caravans, drawn by good horses, 
smoking their pipes, and full of your ad- 
mired “ wild rnerriment** Never are 
they whipped, and there is no law for 
wdiipping them, in any case, in which an 
Englishman would not be whipped. 

liqually destitute of truth is the as- 
sertion, that “ clergymen of the Church 
“ of England have sworn, that, out of 
‘‘ every twenty w'omcn of the poorer 
classes, that were married by them, 
“ nineteen were pregnant,** No cler« 
gyman in England ever swore this, and 
no one ever said it. The tale is a gross 
misrepresentation of evidence given be- 
fore a committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1828, when the overseer of Pel- 
ham, in HEiiTFORDsiitKE, told the 
committee, that nearly the wdiole of the 
young women were pregnant before they 
were married ; because, being too poor 
to pay the expenses of the wedding, they 
generally put it off, till the parish was 
glad to pay for it. But was this the 
fault of the poor-law's ? No ; but, as 
w'as shown by the same evidence, the 
fault of thr taxes, winch made ibe far- 
mers unable to pay tlie labourers a siifli- 
ciency of w'ages, and that this latter 
made the labourers ^so poor, that they 
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-were unable to get married before the 
pregnancy became obvious to the parish- 
officers. Thus the poor-laws, instead of 
being the cause of this shame to the 
young people, actually cainc in and pre- 
vented the children from being bora out 
of wedlock. 

The same may be said of your state- 
ments relative to the letting out of the 
English labourers to hire to the highest 
bidder, and of all the other degrading 
measures adopted by overseers. They 
are abuses of the poor-laws, and not 
evils created by the poor-laws: they 
have arisen out of recent alterations in 
those laws, and not out of those laws 
theinsel /cs, as is clear from the fact, that 
those laws existed for about two hundred 
years before any of these evils and op- 
pressions were ever heard of. 

As to the faryniug of the poor, sup- 
posing it to be done upon just piinciples, 
what is it more than putting children to 
be hoarded by the year ? If care be taken 
that the contractor do what he ought to 
do, there is nothing either unjust or de- 
grading in this ; and if he do not do his 
duty, and the poor people complain, the 
payers of the rates have no interest, and 
can have no inclination to uphold him in 
his wrong-doing. So that this is a per- 
fectly futile objection to poor-laws, of 
which, however, this species of contract 
forms no essential part. 

Your next statement is, that “ in con- 
“ sequence of the poor-laws, the fires 

are now blazing in England^ from 
** north to south.*' The cause of these 
fires is well known; it is openly avowed, [ 
it is specific ; and it is, that the farmers 
do not give the labourers so much vjages 
as they say they ought to have. This is 
notoriously the cause In many cases j 
the fres have stopped when the w^ages ; 
have been raised ; and have begun again ! 
when the wages have been lowered. 
This has, indeed, been the case all over 
the country: and, in the face of these 
well-known facts, considering also that 
the poor-laws have existed two hundred 
and about forty years, and never produced 
such effects before, it required, certainly, 
nothing short of a Dublin audience to 
embolden you to describe the fires as 
(t consequence of the poor-laws 


after which, who need to wonder if you 
were to ascribe the national debt and the 
cholera morbus to the poor-laws ! 

You have known committee after 
‘^committee sit in vain, to discover some 
way of making an effective ameliora- 
** tion in the poor-laws." Have you, 
indeed ! and so have I too. But that may 
be an argument in favour of the poor- 
laws. Loud Coke said, that Magna 
Chart A was too strong a fellow to be 
overcome by puny acts of Parliament 
and the same may he said of Old Betsy's 
poor-law. But, do you know what they 
mean by “ amelioration } ” I will tell 
you : taking aivay the relief This is 
ivliat they have been trying at for about 
twenty years. But they find the* law 
too strong a fellow ” for them. It is 
the Alagna Chartaof the working people; 
it is written in their hearts ; the writing 
descends from the heart of the father to 
that of the son ; and God forbid that it 
should ever be effaced ; for, if ever that day 
come, lilnglish society and English man- 
ners and English happiness will all be ef- 
faced along with it, and the world will 
lose the example of a working- people, such 
as it never had in any other country 
upon earth. 

Now, Sir, before I come to your gene- 
ral and sweeping denunciations against 
the English poor-laws, let me, in finishing 
these particular assertions and arguments, 
just put under your eyes one remaining 
assertion: it is this: ‘‘Apothecaries to 
supply the poor with medicines are 
hired^ whose interest it is, that the 
“ sick poor should die as soon as possi- 
“ bfe^ in order that they may be at the 
“ less expense for medicines'' This, 
too, was the result of your “ thoughts by 
“ day, your inusings by night, and your 
“ morning meditations," was it? If 
you, Sir, can now again see this your 
insinuation upon paper, and not change 
colour, anything addressed to you, though 
by a pen a million times as eloquent as 
mine, must be wholly thrown away. 

Leaving you to consider of, to think, 
muse, and meditate on, the figure you 
make before Englishmen, with this in- 
sinuation on your lips, I now come to your 
sweeping assertions relative to the effects 
of the poor-laws, aud to the picture 
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which you give us of the people of the two But now let us (and soberly, if it be 
countries so much in favour of the Irish, possible) take a more minute look at these 
You told your cheering audience, that the general assertions made by you. They, 
poor-laws made slaves of the English taken fairly and without exaggeration, 
working people ; that it completely de- amount to this : that the English poor-* 
strayed their character for indepertd- laws degrade a people, destroy all inde* 
evee; that yon preferred the wild mcr- ' pendence of spirit ^ and, in fact, make 
riment of the Irishman to the half- sulky ^ > them slaves. Before I come to ask you 
half -miserable of the English slave liow these assertions are sustained by the 

to the poor-laws; that the Irishman cer- ! comparative condition and character and 
tainly liad his distresses [indeed !], hut manners of the Englisli and the Irish, you 
then he had his hopes [of what?]; he , will poriiaps permit iri'^ to ask you how 
endured much misery, but then heew/cr- j Mom:s came to make such ample provi- 
tained expectation of redress! Here, .sion for the indigent poor; ho\.‘ the 
it seems, there was “ great | Apostles came to do the same, and to 

and well there might, if the matter con- j establish the order of Deacovs for the 
veyed surprise «s a^reeo/7e to your an- j express ptirpose of superintending the 
dience as it dors to me. Well, then, here . tables at which tlio poor were relieved; 
you wipe away the heavy charge of our | how the Catholic Chuuch came to 
j)oor*‘ half-sulky, half-miseiable,** slaves receive all lands and other real property, 
having made the Irish poor ! And if this ; as wt' 11 as gifts in money, in the name of 
really be the state of the Irish people (and I poor, and in nt) other name; how 
who can doubt it since you say it is); if' that cijokcii came to allot one-third 
they have those cheering hopes and tiowery 1 part of the tithes to the poor, which in 
expectations; if they save in youth ! Ireland, you say, the Proiestant parsons 
wherewithal to suppoit them in age; if, Jiichvd " from them ; you w'ill, perhaps, 
they have dispensaries in all the villages,! permit me to ask you how all this came 
and hospitals ill all tlie county towns; and ’ to he, if poor-lutvs; that u to say, re- 
if they be (as under sucli happy circiim- \gular nltef to the indigent, have a na- 
♦ stances they naturally must ho) tvild in tural tendency to degrade, hieak down the 
frtcmmCTif ; this being (as we now /mowit spiiir, and enslave men; for, mind, the 
is) their state, then, upon niy word, if they : act of Old Betsy only came to supply the 
still come here to mock with (heir mirth j place of the certain and regular puro- 
oiir poor, “ half-sulky” souls, 1 shall be' chial rclt(f, before secured to the people 
for giving their hides a little firking, d la , by the statute as well as the common and 
Shrewsbury; for ‘‘ United Kingdom the canon law. You will, I dare say, 
here, or ‘MJnited Kingdom ” there, they ' answer, by saying, that if Moses, the 
are not to come here with their “ wild j Apostles, St. Austin, Pope Greirory, and 
merriment,** and taunt us with our “ half- j the makers of Magna Charta, had been 
miserable ” tones ! However, when 1 get , aw’are of the manifold blessings of stinking 
upon the same flo«)r with you, we wiiP shell-bsh, sea- weed, nettles, and agita- 
soon make an equitable adjustment as to' tion, they would have made an exception 
this matter, at any rate. You shall move ^ as to the “ nrcen island.” Well, hut the 
and I will second a bill, which, when it' mere colour cannot signify much in such 
become a law, shall be called the Act of | a case ; and then let me ask you, whetlier 
Reciprocity, giving you power to whip j you deem the people of the United States 
all the half-miserable ” English slaves, of America to he degraded, destitute of 
that go to Ireland, and me power to whip ; independent spirit, and slaves ? 
all the youths of ^Mviid merriment” that I Now, Sir, to be serious for a little; 
come to England. This W'ould set all to : though a lawyer, it was no duty incum* 
vights in a trice : you would preserve your I bent on yon to know the layvs of the 
*\<;reen island ” fmm the contagion of the United States of America; but, as a 
sulks ; and if I did not clear ours of the gentleman and man of learning, it might 
wild merriment,” there should be neither; be expected of you, that you understood 
whalebone nor whipcord left in England, something of the laws of a country of so 
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much importance ; and,asa /f*^ts/a/or of Mr. Cawhiit must k 7 iow the law, and 
this kingdom, so very extensively, in . ** Mr. Cawbut must know that the law 
various ways, connected with that repub- ** mu-t be obeyed and, with that, he 


lie, give me leave to think that it was 
your duty to know something of the 
principal laws in force in a country, the 
freedom and prosperity of which, have 
become subjects cf so much admiration 
throughout the civilized world. Yet, that 
you know nothing of those laws, more 
than you do of the laws of the Cherokee 
nation rtf savages, is certain ; otherwise 
it is impossible tliut you could have put 
forth, even in Dublin, this sweeping re- 
probation of the English j)oor-laws; sec- | 
ing that the famous act of the 4 lJrd year | 
of Elizaclth is ill full force ineveiy' 
state of that republic, and tlinl it is acted i 
upon in tlie most kind and attentive man- 
ner. I cannot speak positively, but I 
think, that we could not nay less than 
Jiffy thousand dollars a year, in peHir- 
rates, in ihe city oF l^ljiladelphia, thirty- 
two years ago. 1 dare .say, that the [)oor- 
ratosof the city of New York now amount 
to more than a hinKm d thousand dollars 
a yt'ar* Both cities liave poor-houses of 
prodigious dimensions; and, which wili, 
doubtless, fill you with iridignatiori, the j 
youths (»f wild-tnerruneut*^ are the 
most numerous and most p(*rmanent in- 
mates of the “ naked cells ” of those 
poor-houses! Many a score dollars ha\'e 
i myself paid for the relief oi' i\k merry 
lads and lasses, in both those humane 


put her into his cart, and away he took 
her and married her, I h«^pe, to a very 
good liusband. So, you see. Sir, that you 
have, in this memorable piece of intense 
eloquence, wasted a great deal of very 
fine indignation upon a very common- 
place subject. 

I However, to give you something bc- 
y<»nd these asserrions of mine, let me first 
inform you, that, some years ago, several 
polishes, in tlieeast of Sussex, sent out, at 
their expense, to York, divtrs t'arni- 
hes, who, from their niimeronsncss, were 
greatly hurdensonie to those parishes; 
and, some years be foie t’nat, soige far- 
ineis went out, fiom tin? siiiie neigtihour- 
I hood, also to New Yoik. They sent 
home letters to tlieir relations, giving an 
a<*eoiint of the couiitrv, Jiiid of their 
situation, and, generally, beseeching their 
fashers and mothers and brethren and 
fneiids to foll»)w them. I, lioaringof this, 
and wishing to di.ssu;ule Enylisk people 
I from going, if they did go abroad, from 
! going to any other country but the United 
States, went down into Sussex, saw the 
patties who had received tlie letters, got 
them from them (I have them now), and 
published them in my little woik, called 
“ The Em Kill A NT’s (iuini:,” which 
every member of l>olIi Houses of I'ariia- 
inent, and especially 1113^ Lord 


cities, and never grudged so to do ; and ouyht to read, and particularly the letters 
many a pound have I paid for the relief of these excellent people, /aAowrers ojf 
ofsimilarwer?7ypersonsatKiiN''iNoroN; Sussex. If 1 had never caied about En- 
but not without yrudyiny, knowing well, glisb labourers before, these letters w<nild 
that what I piy, in this way, is, in reality, have rivetted theni to my heart. Aflec- 
given to the ciafty and liard h«;arted land- tionate parents, dutiful children, lovers 
lords Ireland. J never lived in any of their country : there ar" all the virtues 
place in America, without paying poor- here ! And these are the people whom 
rate. And it even happened, when I the garret-lodged prigs of the London 
lived in Long Island, the oytrseer of our newspapers call “ ignorant peasantry,'^ 
township (North HRMrsTKAD) came and and Mr. Shell called “ Kentish boors**l 


took a servant girl away to her township But, the interesting tiling at present, is^ 
(Flushing), she being in a state which ivhatdid these peoplessiy 9 ib(Mtpoor-law$ 
the delicacy demanded by Irish ears for- i?i America ? 

bids me to name. We being greatly in Now, Sir, do, pray, look at the little 
iwant ot the services of the girl, 1 begged book> If I were at home, 1 would send 
hard for a respite for a few days ; but the you a copy. Look first, in page 92 , at a 
ex- officio guardian of the morals and the letter from farmer Bxnjamin Fowls, 
money ot the township, was inexorable : addressed to his cousin, Dan iel Fowls, 
Mr, Cawbut comes from old England ; jof Smardsn, in Kent, and dated from 
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Vtica^ in the State of New York. He 
is describing to his cousin the happy state 
of the country ; and he thus speaks of the 
poor-laws: “ I have been poor-master of 
this town for many years, and 1 fiiio it 
a rare thing for a resident to become an 
annual town-charge.” But, stramjers 
and temporary poor, he had frequently. 
Then ho adds, that he knows of no one 
who takes the trouble to lock his doots 
by niyht. So, you see, Iionesty and 
virtue caii co exi.st with old Betty’s law, 
which, you say, degrades people and de- 
stroys their character and makes them 
slaves ! But what the labourers say on 
the subject, in their letters, is still luoie 
interesting, and more to the point. Look 
at pages M and 58. The writer is 
Stetijen Watson, jiin., of Seddles- 
COME, near Battle, in 8u«>sex ; and I got 
the letter from his father, ivho now lives at 
Seddlcscomb, and whoso name is also 
Stephen Watson. Tn his lc3tter, 
dated at Albany, 5th Oct., 1823, he 
tells his father this : Do not make 
yourselves uneasy about us ; for if we 
cannot get a living here, here is a 

“ POOU-llOUSE, JUST THE SAME AS IN 

England.” Oh ! ** the slave of the 
poor-law4S ! ” I’hcn, on the 29th of 
March, he, beginning his letter wdlh 
Honoured father and mother,” writes 
thus : “ Tlie laws of this country are as 
‘‘ good as in England : the pcxir are 
well taken care of: tliere is a large 
** house in this place for the accommoda- 
‘‘ tion of the old and hifinn that are not 
able to W'ork.” The hale wanted 
none, for the work w'as always plenty. 

How different, Sir, the American pa- 
triots and legislators arc from you ! You 
will, by no means, have a provision for 
the aged, lest it should cause laziness and 
improvidence in youth, and lest it should 
deprive parents of the aid and the affec- 
tionate attachment of their children! 
How wide the difference between the 
American and the Irish pliilosophy ! 
Stephen Watson, who calls his father 
and mother “ honoured,'* and who, Fil 
be bound for him, never said “ your 
banner,” to any man in all liis life, docs 
not, you see, seem to think that poor- 
laws make “ slaves^' He says, the 
** laws of this country arc as good as in 


“ England** And why ? Because the 
\poor are well taken care of, and be- 
cause there is a poor- house. 

Now, Sir, will you acknowledge that 
you liave done wrong to English poor- 
laws and English labourers? You will 
not? Very well, then, I will proceed, 
and go right forward into your compara- 
tive estimate of the character and cow- 
dilion of the English and the Irish work- 
ing people. And, in the way of preface, 
let us have yo7ir own atsrription of Ire- 
land, and of its people, as published in 
your address to the Irish nation, Qa*ed at 
Dublin, on the Gch of this month. 

J l>ogiii \iith calling your uttcntiuii to these 
ti ulhs : — 

Fiust, That there is not on the face of the 
globe a more Jerlife countn/ than ours, nor 
any one that produces, f(»r its extent, such a 
superahuudanev of nil the prime necessaries for 
the Jood, clotkiug, and comjart of its in- 
habitants. 

SreoNDLY, That no country is so well 
circumstanced for general coiiimerce as ours ; 
ue are at the western extreme of Europe with 
a direct iiaxigation Co every mantime state in 
Kui ope, whilst our connexion with Asia and 
Africa is ly open ocean space ; and with the 
free American republics our intercourse may 
. he the iiiubC direct, rapid, and iiticoulineil. 

I TiiiKDLV, Our green island is indented by 
' spacious roadsteads, inagnilicent bays and 
estuaries, and ca|)acious harbutirs^liarhnurs 
open at euety hoar of every tide, and sheltered 
from every wind, and secure from every tem- 
pest, 

FounTtiLV, Our fertile island, too, is ex- 
tensively intersected hy navigable rivers; and 
the bard and durable materials of which our 
roads are, or may be formed, would easily 
afford the means of ready communication and 
speedy intercourse with every part of our pro- 
ductive soil. 

FiKruLV, The streams that rush from our 
majedic mountains, or sweep with abundant 
and rapid course through our gi'een andfflori* 
ous valleys, give a superabundant multitudeof 
mill sites, a.id afford the cheapest and most 
healthful power for the worktny of manufac* 
lories in the known world. 

Sixthly, Our climate is genial and con- 
ducive to long life and manly vigour. No 
parching suns scorch our plains into aridity, 
or uur people into decrepitude. No chilling 
frosts destroy the power of vegetation, or Uiin 
our population by the pinching blight of 
excessive cold. 

Seventhly, This lovely land is .inhabited 
by a people brave as they are patient, generous 
as they are hardy, good-humoured as they er^ 
laborious, intelligent, numenms almost beyoud 
the uuinher of the oppressions they are madg 
to endure. Suffering woes themselves, they 
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are full of active and practical compassion for 
the poor and the needy ; and, above all, they 
are a people deeply impressed with all the sin- 
cerity of rclij^ious belief, aud with the incal- 
culable value of religious practices. Dilfttriiip;’ 
as many of them do with each other upon 
, varwm jmittts of faith, they one and all scorn 
and driest iniidclity ; and the intidel or the 
atheist, if he were to rear his detested head 
amongst us, would find that speedy punish- 
ment from universal opinion which would 
render the inflictions of law needless, uud 
Mould anticipate and supersede all legat 
pinishment. 

My countrymen, these truths are undeniable. 
Such is a faint sketch of Ireland and tier 
population. Why arc tlic bieHsiiij^s of (hid 
perverted ? How are the ^LMieroiis and noble 
impulses of man blighted ! Why is Ireland 
in a state of dernpuude and decay? W'hy 
are her tnwns in general dwuidLing into vil^ 
ingest Why are her viilogvs so frifjueyitty 
irisappeariHg ? Why are her fanners cnii- 
l^ratiii^, or siiikiiijc into labourers ? Why are 
her labourers uliiio^t uucuijnoyed, or wholly 
starving ? 

Well, then, as far ns the seven heads 
of description go, here is a heaven upon 
earth ; and these are all “ truths unde- 
niable” So that, if we do not find the 
Irish labourers better in character and 
condition than the English, m’c shall 
here find no argument against tlie poor- 
laws. But before 1 enter on the com- 
parison, I feel my attention forcibly ar- 
rested by a sentimerrt in the 7th para- 
graph, and by an assertion in the last of 
all ; and on these 1 must remark before I 
go an inch further. In the 7th para- 
graph, you, in tho excess of your reli- 
gious zeal, condemn the inJideV* to a 
popular punishment, superseding the 
operations of the law (that is to say, to 
knocking on the head), if he (Ijjre tp 
raise that detested head ” in the green 
island;’' and yet, only about two years 
you were perfectly clamorous for 
putting the worst of all infidels, the 
Jews, upon the bench and in the King's 
Council ; infidels who not only raise their 
detested head,” but who raise their 
Iiorrible voices also, to declare Jesus 
Christ to have been an impostor^* 
a?id who, amongst the blasphemous rites 
of their synagogues, are said to crucify 
him in effigy twice in the year! In 
short, two years ago, you were for uw- 
enristianizing the country by law, and 
now you are for knocking the infidel on 


the head, without judge or jury ! Now, 
could this subject have had your “ daily 
thoughts, nightly inusings, and morning 
“ meditations,” in both cases ? 

l*he assertion to which I have alluded, 
and which is in the last paragraph, is 
this: *'that tlie towns of Ireland are 
** dwindling into villages, and that its 
** villages aro frequently disappearing,** 
Compare this awertion with the oath 
that you made before the committees of 
tlie House of Lords in 1825 ; namely, 
that the population of Ireland had been, 
and still was, prodigiously increasing^ 
and that a surplus population was owe 
of the causes of the misery of the pco- 
pic ! That was your oath, or words, I 
pledge myself, fully to that effect. 
Which statement are we, then, to Ac- 
lieve ? Will you say that this dismal 
decay of towns and villages has taken 
place since 1825 ? Hardly; for, then, 
we sliall ask you what are become of your 
splendid promises of prosperity to Ire^ 
land which Emancipation was to give ? 
And (more serious still !) where are those 
“nine millions,*' and that ^'growing 
importance,” which you put forward aa 
the ground of Irelands claim to an 
equality with England? 

And now, Sir, let your Dublin audi- 
ence remain to clap hands and huzza, 
w'hile you and 1 enter on that comparison 
(which you have provoked) of the rela- 
tive character and coiidition and wia«- 
ners of the Irish lads of “ wild merri- 
ment,” and the English sulky slaves of 
the poor-laws.” 

First of all, it is of importance to ob- 
serve that, as to the means which are the 
gift of God, tho Irish have, from your, 
own account, greatly the advantage over 
the English. For, while you assert that 
there is not on the Jhce of the globe, a 
country mure fertile than Ireland, it is 
well-known that there arc many more 
fertile than England ; for, though, by 
incessantly scratching and tumbling it 
about, we do make it produce a good 
deal ; still, when you come to your ** ma* 
jestic mountains,” pouring down streams 
into glorious valleys, there to set eudiess 
mills and manufactories ” into motion, 
and that, too, in promoting of ^Miealth” 
at the same time; when you come tor 
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these, you toake us feel our inferiority ; | that the blessings of God hare heen 
and, above all, on the score of greenness^ perverted ” by the English, until, at least, 
in which respect you appear to surpass us you have replied to my answer to your 
beyond all comparison. There are, in- charge against us, on that score ; and he- 
deed, persons not so devotedly and exclu- sides, the public have not already for- 
sively attached to this particular colour ; gotten that you represented that “ eman-^ 
and, for instance, I have no objection, cipation," which you obtained even be- 
nay, 1 like, to see apart and a great part yond the extent of your petitions, as all 
of a country brown ; and, at one lime of that Ireland wanted to niakehcrcolitented 
the year, white. You, however, deem and happy and everlastingly grateful to 
greenness the mark of perfection; and England: ard that you pledged yourself 
you have it : the English people ’* have that the adoption of that measure wmuld 
not robbed the Itish of that, at any rate, enable the Government todia'*-" additional 
Again, we have indeed, harbours*^ minions of revenue from Ireland We 
too ; but not, like you, harbours “ open have not so soon forgotten tliose your 
**at e.vAry hotir oi every tide, ^nd shel- a-thouoand- times-repe ted declarations; 
tered from every wind, and secure from and, tlierefore, we deny you the right to 
every tempest,*' We are obliged to v\ ait impute to us this perversion of the 
for the tides, whether coming in or going blessings of God.” 

out; and, with all our moorings and You must, then, impute it to yourselves; 
double moorings, our sliips are frequently . or you uiiist confess that your ccuintry calls 
driven on tlie beach, or out to sea. These fir that very in"s ri rirnoN ; that great 
toils and dangers are, it seems, nnknowm English institution, which we are now 
to Ireland, to the pe()|)le of which “ lovely about to tender you, and which you are 
land" the proverb of ** lime and tide endeavouring to prepare your miserable 
waiting for no man," must bo wholly < couutrymen to reject as a scourge^ Look 
without a meaning. at the did'erence in the working people of 

But, Sir, now comes your great difli- the two counlrie's. You have, if you do 
cuUy ; for, if these, which you have given speak tlic truth, the advantage, over us in 
us here, be “ tndy undeniable •, " if sucli climate aCd soil ; %nd you have, you say, 
be the natural resources and advantages a people “ brave, patient, generous, 
of Ireland ; if no spot of the globe exceed hardy , good- humoured, laborious^ and 

her in fertility; if she be favoured in the j intelligent^* Yet look at the differ- 
manner tliatyou describe : and yet, if, as ence in the people, and particularly the 
you say is the case, “ the blessings of working people, of the two countries ! 
“ God are there so perverted, that she is Look at it : consider it well : here, indeed, 
** in a state of decrepitude, and decay, is mailer for an Irish legislator to think, 
her towns dwindling into villages, her muse, and meditate upon. When did you, 
villages disappearing, and her la- or aaybody else, ever see or hear of 
bourers almost unemployed, or wholly glishmen prowling about, in bands of half* 
starving',** and if, as we know to be naked beggars, in any country upon earth*: 
the case, her people are seen^ wandering when did you ever hp<'ir of the necessity 
over this our country (not so blessed by of taking them up by force, and carrying 
God) in search of food, and in a state them like malefactors and tossing them 
Dearly approaching to that of actual back upon their native shores : when did 
nakedness ; and if, as you insist, {)oor- you ever hear of them being an incum- 
laws, to secure them food and clothing at brance to any people amongst whom they 
home would not better their lot : \i when, since you talk of their 

this be so; or rather. If all this i£?ere eo, did you see or hear of English 

we should, like the English Grenadier of labourers being in hovels, in company 
Ac Guards, when he landed in Virgi- with the pig, the flesh of which they were 
Dia, be tempted to exclaim, The Adam destined never to taste, both feeding on 
UPd Eve of this people surely came out the same root, at the same board, w^armed 
of Newgate f : by the same chimneyless fire, and both 

It will not do for you in tbfs case to say blackened by the same smoke: when,, 
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«nce you talk of the naked cells By no means. I ascribe it to the differ- 
»f the pQOr-himse, did you ever hear of ence iu the treatment received by the 
housands of them living on stinking shell- two people from their rulers. Not to any- 
Ssh, sea- weed, and nettles, and ot thou< thing done by England to Ireland ; but to 
sands at a time receiving the last offices the former not having com/ie/c'cci the do- 
of religion as preparatory to death iroin mestic rulers of fhe latter to treat the 
starvation : when, since you call them Irish working people as the English work* 
slaves, did you ever see or hear of one of iug people have been treated, during the 
them applying the cringing and fawning last two centuries and a half; and par* 
appellation of your hanner*^ to any ticularly to its not having compelled the 
human being, much less to any thing, owners of the land in Ireland to leave 
though groom or footman, from whom enough of its produce in the several pa- 
they expected to coax a farthing or a rishes, to provide for the wants of the 
mouthful of bread: when did you ever destitute; as is effectually done in Eng- 
heat o( English labourers who needed, or Itind and America by those famous pO(>r- 
who w’onld conteuicUly suff'er, an otn- laws, which Blacks i on e truly says, are 
ployer to stand over them at their work: “ founded in the very principles of civil 
when did you ever hear of /Act;* dwellings society;** but the unspeakahle benefit of 
being destitute of every mark of cleanli- \vlii* li you are now labouring, though, I 
ness and of decent reserve, having about trust, in vain, to prevent your ill-treated, 
them no traces of human existence within, unhappy, and ever-tioubled country from 
except the fecuhmt heap at the door, receiving. I allow, that, as to this matter, 
which nature heiself would call upon them your efforts have received but too much 
to hide: wlien did you ever see or ever hear countenance from those of persons in this 
talk of one of iheir rural habitations, not country, w’lio have long and particularly 
having about it (unless rendered impos- since the publication of the book of the 
sible by local circumstances) gooseberry foolish and unfeeling 1 \I a i/ni us, been en- 
and currant bushes, beds of j>aisley and deavouring to chip away the meaning, 
other herbs, plants of wall-flower and intention, and effect of the poor-laws, 
biennial stock, clumps of polyanthuses, Siukuks Bourne's Bn. ls were a bold 
daisies, and bulbs, and other flowers, and, stroke ; but, the inventors, when they ]of)k 
wheic possible, plants of roses and honey- at the awful consequences, will find little* 
suckles, trained round their windows, or reason to congratulate themselves on their 
over tlieir doors, with the greaiest care success. Those bills have already cost 
and tlie greatest taste, of all whfcli, to- them ten thousand times more than the 
gether with apple-trees grafted by their bills Would have saved them in a hundred 
own hands, and together also with stalls years. In 1811^ the present Lord Chan- 
of bees, the result of their own care ; cellor said, that lie w'as “ prepared to de- 
there arc more in a circuit, embracing ten “ fend, to their utmost extent, thepriwei- 
rural parishes of England, than there are pies of Malthus ** He pledged kim^ 
to be found in possession of all llie mil- seZ/’to bring in a poor-law bill /Ais 
lions of labourers that inliahit the to supplant, I suppose, the bill of Lord 
“lovely land:'* when, la.stly (not to suffer Teynh am,, which would in effect have 
the provocation to urge me further), did repealed the hated bills of Sturges 
you ever see or hear of an “ English Bourne, and have restored peace to the 
slave ” disoivning the countrij of his villages and hamlets. If the Lord Chan* 
birth, and wherever found, and under ccllor’s Bill do not lessen the extent of 
whatever circumstances, not forward to the cteim on the poor-rates, it will lie a* 
proclaim himself an Englishman, and^^acit giving up of Malthus; and, if it 
to boast of the honour if the name 'i ' do, a bill to alter the succession to the 
Now, Sir, avoiding, as something too crown wmuld not be more loi/df / Oh, no! 
painful to •encounter, a detailed exhibi- This law is immortal; it has lived under 
bitiofl of the other sidc^ do 1 ascribe the all changes of dynasty, and changes of 
difference to the nature of the Irish forms of government, in England and in 
people^ to tuxy; inherent utee in them? America; it is written in the hearts of the 
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people, it is founded in the first princi- 
ples of civil society;” it makes, if duly ad- 
ministered, even the poorest man feel 
that he has an interest in all the property 
around him ; it is the ground, the good 
ground, the solid ground, but the sole 
ground, upon which the poor man is called 
upon to take up arms in defence of the | 
rich ; it is, as I said before, the bond of 
peace, and the cement of society ; woe be 
unto those who shall attempt to destroy 
or enfeeble it in England, and the just 
reproach of mankind will in the end, 
be the inevitable lot of all who shall 
attempt to prevent its adoption in Ireland. 

It was my intention to make some re- 
marks on that part of your speech, where 
you speak of the sort of reform which 
you demand for Ireland, and where you 
clearly enough hint at the attempts which 
you shall make to cause a separa/zo/i, if the 
intended reform be not such as you shall 
deem but, not having time to do 

justice to this subject now, and extremely 
anxious to act justly towards you, I must de- 
fer it till next week ; and , in the meanwhile, 
oTering you, if you deem it worth your 
while to use them for the purpose, the 
columns of my Register as a vehicle for 
any reply that you may choose to give to I 
this letter, I remain, ISir, 

Your most humble and 

most obedient servant, 

Wm. COBBETT. 

N.B. The SIX MANCHESTER 
LECTURES, with a Prkfacb, and 
with this letter to Mr. O’Connei l sub- 


the attention of my readers. It will 
contain precisely lo/uU we want ; 
namely, correct information with regard 
to the uses to which the tithes, and 
the other immense mass of property, 
commonly culled Church Propet ty, are 
applied ; for it will convey to us com- 
munications from all ])arts of the coun- 
try on the subject ; and, through its 
columns, we shall gather the wishes 
and intentions of each other, with re- 
gard to any measures of co-opvration 
amongst us, which it may be necessary 
to adopt. The parish-officers in every 
parish in England and Wales ought to 
/uAeand preserve this useful publication, 
which, while it meddles not at all, and 
docs not wish to see meddled with, any of 
the doclr.nes of the church, or any of 
the spiritualities^ properly so called, 
challenges all the world to show that 
the Parliament will not have a clear 
and undoubted right to resume and dis- 
pose of Its temporalities in any way that 
it may^ think ht. Mr. Eacu.k, in his 
learned and lucid pamphlet, has proved 
the tithes to belong to the public and 
the poor.” This periodical work will 
enable us mutually to communicate to 
each other facts showing the expediency 
and the justice of the resumption ; and 
also enable us to lay, and put in execu- 
tion, plans of active, zealous, and ef- 
fectual co-operation^ for the purpose of 
inducing the Reformed Parliament to 
afford us speedy redress, 

PROSPECTUS. 


joined, are just published, in a volume, 
price 8s. 6d. in boards. The book is to 
be had at my shop. No. 11, Bolt-court, 
Fleet-street, London; of Mr. 
Lewis, Manchester; Mr« Thomas 
Smith, Liverpool; Mr. Wilcoxson, 
Preston ; and of all Booksellers in town 
and in the country. ^ 


CHURCH REFORMER'S 
MAGAZINE. 

This work (of which I insert the 
Prospectus below), the first Number ! 
of which will appear on the 1st or 
Fuiiuary^ 1 strongly recommend to 


Tlie plan of this publication has been sug- 
esteil by the loud and incessant outcry which 
as been raised throughout England and Ire- 
land for a reformation of the abuses of the 
Established Church, in respect to the temporal 
power, am' the revenues of the Clergy, parti- 
cularly tithes. 

From the extraordinary and growing inte- 
rest and anxiety which this very important 
question has excited in the public miud for 
some time past, and more especially since the 

S ejection of the Reform Bill, and the eager 
esire fur information respecting ecclesiastical 
iffairs which is now manifested hy persons of 
every rank in society, it is hoped that m 
favourable reception uili he afforded to a pe« 
riodical work exclusively devoted to the con- 
sideration of questions affecting the temporal 
establishment of th^Church, and the laws by 
whiclyt is regulated, witl^piit any referaaceta 
Its spiritual doctrines^ and cbuMlniug: fall amd^ 
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accurate ititelli^ence of Ae various meagures 
Mrhich are about to be bc<*u^bt before Parlia- 
ment relative to tithes and other ecclesiastical 
matters, and of every other occurreoce cuu- 
iiected with the subject of church reform, and 
which is inreiicJed to exhibit sucii a faithful 
mirror of public opinion as will enable both 
the clerg-y and laity to discern the signs of tlia 
times. •- 

The following is an outline of wiiat arc 
intended to form the principal contents of the 
work : — Original articles, and extracts from 
books ol authority, relative to the nature, 
origin, and institution, of tithes and nthcr 
temporaltties of the Church ; atnonutol Church 
Kcveiitjcs, and their diitrii>utioii j values of 
bishopricks, deaneries, prebends, and other 
Sf'iritual livings and heiielices, and salaries of 
stipendiary cuiates; temperate, hut initpariiig 
exposures of the ahnscs of the Church gene- 
rally, it-* enormous expendimre, ii.sclc.s^ dig- 
nities, sinecures, pluralities, ^:c. &c. ; pedicy 
and expedience of the tithe ’ivstem, and evils 
and abuses of the law of tithes, and digests of 
remarkable tilbe cases recently decided in ihe 
cuni’ts of eqiiiiy and law ; local and persona) 
grievances arising from non-residence of the 
clergy, vexatious and oppressive tithe suits 
atig^exactiona of tithes, clerical magistracy, 
&c., as to which authentic cominunicatiuus 
are particularly rcquestcti ; cases of hardship 
and oppression in the eccle<«iastieal coarts, and 
their evils aud abuses; abstracts of bills in 
Parliament for regulating tithes, &c., which 
will be strictly examined and commented 
upon, aud their objects aud tendency explained, 
and the debates on such bilU ; petitions to the 
two Houses of Parliament resjiecting tithes, 
&.C., which, if copies he sent to the editor, will 
be printed at length, or abstracted, according 
to titf ir importance ; events of the preceding 
montb, including debates in Parliaineut, 
speeches and proceedings at public meetings, 
pobtical iiiiioiiH and other societies in Knglaud 
and Ireland, relating to ecclesiastical relorm, 
tithes. See , ; reviews uf recent publications on 
the same subjects. 


REFORM BILL. 

Manchnifr, I6f A /an. 1639. 

Eveuybody here, high and low, 
wish that the Reform Bill had made 
the suffrajje not depend upon poor-rates 
paid by the voter himseff ; but had 
iven the vote to every man renting a 
ouse, or part of a lumse, worth 10/. a 
year, and rated to ihe poor. But 1 
everywhere hear of an anxious desire 
to see the bill go quietly into effect, and 
(6 give' it a fair and patient trial \ and, 
further, every one seems to feel tliat 
much is due to the Mimsters, and es^ie- 


cially to Lord Grey, on account of this 
measure. All expect, however, great 
ehattges from a llefurined Parliament ; 
but every one seems to hope that Lord 
Grey will remain in power to accom- 
plish them. 1, indeed, describe my 
own wishes here ; but I verily believe 
that it is the general wish in this great 
and very important town. 

There are rumours of a paper-money^ 
scheme being on foot ! And it appears 
evident enough that Lord Grey has but 
this choice : papkr-monev, or my pro- 
position of Equltatile Adjustment. 
For his own fame’s sake, as well as for 
the peace and safety of the country, I 
liope he will choose the latter ; for the 
former must produce confusion, of 
wiiich no man ctin foresee the end. 

There is a newspa()er here called the 
Guardiaji ^ which is twin-brotluT of the 
Leeds Mercury y which is called the 

Gueat Liar or the North/’ The 
former is carried on l)y one Taylor, the 
latter by one Baines. Taylor has a lie 
or tivo about me every week, which are, 
I dure say, regularly put into the 
BLOODY Old Times. The lies have^ 
however, no effect here. 


LETfER FROM LORD CLONCURRY TO 
MR. DWYER. 

Lyons, Jan. 4, 1832. 

Sir — Yesterday I received your letter of the^ 
31st ult., calling my attention to the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting that day* with the ear- 
nest suggestion of the meeting on the subject 
of an assembly of Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment in Dublin, on the !^th inst., or some 
other day. 

1 see in the proceedings of the meeting 
that the proposal fur such assembly is attri- 
buted by Mr. O’Ccnuell to Mr. Grattan, a 
gentleman for whom, individually and by 
inheritance, I Icel the highest degree of af- 
feci ion and respect ; the proposal also accords 
very much with my own opinion, and was 
made by me in 1327, on the formation of 

The Society for the Improvement of 
Ireland." 

It is thercrore necessary that 1 should state 
my reasons for now declining to attend such 
meeting. They are — 

First— That 1 do not think that, under ex- 
isting xircumstances, such assembly could 
calmly deliberate or wisely debate the inter- 
ests of the country, but rather that, under the- 
influence of fear and terror, though with a» 
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a|>pearance of free>ageiicy, it would aid Mr. 
O'Conuell in either him into office, 

or of drawing from uur poor and generous 
people a iarthcr portion of the wretched pit- 
tance reiiiiiiuiiig to them. 

Secondly— it would, 1 fear, tend to widen 
the breach, so very paiiis-tukingly made hy 
that geiitJcinan, between man and ninti in 
Irehnid. 

Thirdly — Of those who attrnd, County 
Members will be supposed to do so only Iroin 
fear of future elections, whilst those who do 
not attend will be subject to impii&itiou ami 
insult, and no individual will be credited for 
disintcresti'd free-ageiicy and (>atrii)tisiti ; in 
fact ic would probably be an us'»eiiibly to re- 
gister the decrees of Air. O'Contiell, most o/ 
which have latterly had their origin in selfish- 
ness, ill disordered exciteiiient, or lu bad 
passion. 

It would also look like an attempt at dicta- 
tion, and a desire to embarrass, at a must cri- 
tical inoiiieiit, I he only Ministry that, in any 
time, has deserved the confidmeeuf thecuuu- 
try, and the anxious support of the fi lends of 
rational Government. 

It is very fiainfiil to refuse the request of a 
meeting of hihlinieii; it is vt^ry painful to 
me, loving Ireland as 1 do, to risk the slight- 
est injury to her interests, hy declaring my 
abliorrciice of the present conduct of one 
with whom, and fur whom, 1 have so often 
acted ; but it is a paramount duty, and, under 
such circiimstatices, 1 must not shrink. 

The best men of the country are driven into 
privacy or into baiushment ; tliose who attempt 
tutliiiik fur tiiamselves or to beg a moment^ 


try. I do not envy him his feelings, if he 
reflects on the false accusations he would 
insinuate against me. He lately asked me 
where 1 was, or what 1 was doing last year, 
when he was prosecuted ? I answer, 1 was 
fighting for him with tlie law officers of the 
Crown, even to violent and personal alterca- 
tion, in my eudeavonrs to save him from 
punishment for an offence to which he had 
pleaded guilty. He insinuates that 1 ask 
favour fruiii tlie great. 1 answer, that the 
only favour I ever asked for was for O'Cori- 
iiell, and through the Duke of Leinster, a man 
not to be shaken in his love for Ireland, his 
love of truth, and his love of uoble inde- 
pendence. 

1 hope, and indeed I almost be!^*ve, that 
O'Connell forgets, when be states as facts, 
what be knows no rational being could be- 
lieve — for iii'^tance, in iiis speech on Saturday 
last, to which you draw iny attenrion, he as- 
serts, on the pretended authority of Mr. 
Murphy, that not one \n one hundied and fifty 
cattle are now siaughtcred in Dublin that 
were before the Ui ion. Will Mr. Murphy 
cniifirm this? or wil O'Connell say why he 
makes free with the names of periuus who 
have character to lose ? He once put my name 
down for a Wellington tribute; shortly before 
be would have me lead the forty- shilling 
freeholders into rebellion, alter having him- 
Sfli trafficked their rights for reasons he best 
knows. No man more earnestly joined me at 
one time in lainetitiug the injury done to 
I themselves and to the country by tlie cumbiu- 
iiig tradesmen; yet he soon after encouraged 
and exciteii comhiiiatioii to insult the best 


cessation from violence, are proscribed C’bief Governor Ireland ever saw. He presided 
whetlier the triumph be reserved for Maude- , at a charily dinner of which 1 am patron, and 
vilie or O'Connell, the people, their friends, j omitted 'I'lie Hralih of the Chief Gover- 
and the Govcniiiieiit iiiU'it perisli ! I uor," the only one, in his stati'iri, who ever 

As to the questions which will, I trust, be I coiitrihu'^cd to the charity. A few months 
fairly debated and bunourably supported in | ago he ordered his followers to clamour for 
Parliament by ail Irish Members and by the ** Repeal;’* liiii when be hoped to he bought 
King's Ministers, 1 huiiihly liut earnestly le- at his own price, be endeavoured to dnrA 
cotnnieiid a fair Keloriii Bill for Ircduid, to their opinions, and only let them breathe 


secure a full, fair, and adequate representa- 
tion of our people in Parliament, with just 
refeceticu to their numbers, their ligiits, and 
their accurately ascertained contributions to 
the state. A proviHioii for the pour, and for 
profitable labour levied on the land, 't hese 
arc. the two chief and vital measures wbicli 


again wtieij tiiat hope was lost. 

As to “ Repeal *’ 1 was ever its warmest ad- 
vocate, if I have ceased for one year to be so, 
It is because I relied on a patriot King and 
good Ministry to render it unnecessary, and 
because 1 know tbatO’Coiinell has rendered it 
impracticalib* ; he has excited anger and re- 


do not admit delay. Tfie eniire nineteen 
Bills, recoiiimeuded in deserve most 

«eriuu8 attention— iny opiiiiona as to tiibes 
were publi?»bed in 1B22, they do iioT, I believe, 
look. selfish for a tithe-proprietor. The Sub- 
leUing Act 1 would modify as far ai it could 
be modified with justice to the small holders, 
aud yet I am a landlord. The Grand Jury 
and the Vestry Laws 1 would abolish, aud yet 
1 am a country geutleinau and a Protestaut. 
What is just ami right, an honest oiau should 
not be driven from by any personal feeiiug, 
to fear of danger or of undeserved reproach. 

and ingratitude of O'Cttoueil only 
edbeta ma at it may injure our eununoii cauu- 


vived party animosity; he has rendered us 
totally unfit for self-government, vAlilst his 
own opinions vacillate heiween American re- 
publicanism, and the dear-Unieuted despot- 
ism of France. 

Let us hope fur wiser counsel and for better 
times ; 1 know no slavery so dreadful as the 
slavery of falsehood, denunciation and terror 
which OT'ofiiiell, in liis disappointment, has 
endeavoured to excite— -whether he wishes 
that tlie Governmeiir, overawed, should throw 
themselves into the arms of the Orangemen, 
that they should resign to the Tories, or that 
the people, excited to rebellion i should deliver 
theoiseives to slaughter, and thei^ to 
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dctpair, I know nor ; but I feel certain that 
the danger ia only to be averted by the op^Ki- 
sitton of all good men to both factions; liy 
their union iti defence of order, and b> a calm 
and respectful representation of our wants. 

I do not yet despair of attention and redress 
— if either be delayed, the fault is theirs who 
\ise threats which a man tif spirit cannot 
brook, and to which, if aGoveniiiieiit yielded, 
it could not exist. The enemies of Ireland 
look anxiously, and with hope, to divisions, to 
bloodshed, and to oppression, renewed iti all 
its horrors; let her fiieiids unite for her de 
fence and their own safety. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

James Dwyer, Ksq. CLONCURRY. 


LKTTER FROM Dll. DOYLE TO 
MR. O’CONNELL. 

Dear Sir, — There is now before me a re« 
port of yiiur Sf>eech against a legal provision 
being made for the Irish poor, delivered by 
yon at the Corn-exchangc on Tuesday last. 
I have at present no hope of effecting another 
change iji your opinions on this important 
subject; and if 1 allude to those which have 
taken place in your mind it is nut hy way of 
taunt or reproach, but to remind you, and'the 
public also, that your judgment on this mat- 
ter has not only vacillated, (and whatever va- 
cillates is weak,) hut that it has at different 
times, whilst the subject remained unchanged, 
determined itself nut in different hut in <»ppo.site 
ways. These changes, moreover, according 
to your own avowal, have not been the effect 
of heat, or passion, or of feeling of any sort ; 
neither have they resulted from a want of me- 
ditiitioii ; they have been the fruit of long 
watchings and laborious reflecti4)n. 1 infer 
from this, and 1 say it with ail due respect, 
that whether upon this subject vou he right 
or wrong, vou are not an authority to be fol- 
lowed ; for authority, to he such, should be 
exempt from change. But it I despair of your 
reconversion to an earnest and eager apjiroval 
of poor-laws (for ail this was imported in a 
public letter in which you lately honoured 
me) ; and if 1 do not deem you an authority 
on this subject, why, it may be asked, do J 
now address you ? 1 do so for the two follow- 
ing reasojjA: first, to prevent, as far as 1 can, 
that portion of the public, with whom your 
opinions are paramount, from being led into 
error by you ; and, secondly, to set free from 
defamation that mode of relieving the Irish 
poor of which I myself, with many honest and 
able men, have been the consistent and uu- 
weAried advocates. 

But before 1 proceed to the execution of 
this task, a task of no easy accomplishment, 
oa account of the partialities and preposses- 
sions linked to your name, I must settle with 
you a principle both of logic and morals. It 
is this: If a truth essentially connected with 
the duty of man to God aud to bis neighbour 


be established, hy the strongest and clearest 
proof of which any moral truth is susceptible, 
is it just ill reasou, or lawful in practice to put 
that truth in abeyance, to mortify it, to retard 
or annul its operation in the world, because 
the ignorance, or ]>assiiiiis, or iiitere'^ts of 
men may be wounded by it, or raise ob- 
jections to it ; or, bt'cau'<e, in its operation it 
may produce not only its own natural good 
effetti, but also become, as Christ himself 
and his religion have hecome,an occasion of 
loss and scandal to many. ^ Your heart, and 
t'on^cience, and judgment would all recoil 
from thus keeping “truth captive in inj'is- 
tice.*’ And yet do, I pray you, tell me, or 
rather tell the public, how you ran, eonsis- 
triitly with logic or morals, combat the csta- 
biishnient of a legal provision for tlic Irish 
poor, hy arraying against it the inci»nve- 
iiiences, real or iiiuoi inary, which you suppose, 
in your speeches, would result from it. whilst 
y«.n leave nntoiK lied and unanswered, because 
tliey are unassailable and unanswerable, the 
arguments every day and every where em- 
ployed hy me and others,* to demoiisiratt' the 
just, the natr.ral, the iiuUTeasilite rigiits of the 
ir to the necessaries of life in the land 
ith gave them birth ? Do, I pray you, an- 
swer this question } 

All theory and declamation is vain before 
right reason and before God, ln»wever it may 
seduce the senate or the multitude, if ii be 
not baseit on unchangeable justice. When 
ahstiact proposiiioits or moral questions are 
doubtful, we inav try the former hy ati induc- 
tion to sifine ahsiirdhy, and the latter hy 
showing that, if admitted, ii would subvert 
ud morals; hut when a truth is proved A 
pnori, when we can point out a clear and 
lecessary rounexion between any given pro- 
position and some indubitahle principle from 
which It flows, its truth should be admit ed, 
and all tlic real genuine consequences of it 
freely embraced. 

Thus, il it be proved, and I contend it has 
been proved, that from the attrihiiles of God, 
the nature of man, aud the admitted principles 
upon whiili all society is founded, — if it he 
proved from these that the poor, in every 
civilized state, should be rescued at the public 
expense from the pressure of extreme want, it 
is ail error against reason, it is a crime igaiust 
morality, and an impiety against Gou, to 
leave them to perish, or to withhold fniin 
them the necessaries of life ; aud to abet such 
with hold I tier, by arguments deduced from 
abuses which arise not from poor-laws, but 
rom the ignoraiice, or frailty, or nialioc of 
men, is to af>et crime, uphold error, and offend 
■oD. This is strong language, but it is the 
only sword that can be drawn from its shea^ 
ill the cause of the poor, against a world which 
has no God but Mammon, or which, to use 
the cutting phrase of the Apostle, is all placed 


• See Cohbett's Poor Man's Friend, " an 
admirable work ; and Mr. Sa(ller*s speeches 
on this subject, iu the House of Cotnoious. 
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or biirii^d in ma1i;?nitj. I now come to 
examine your fiptfech, a speech nut of many 
iwords and little thou^lit, as speeches 
rally are, hut a speech of fi^reat ahiliry, in 
svhich are compressed and well connected the 
CO min on 'place objections against the English 
poor-laws. 

When the Virgin Mother of Christ, at Cana, 
in Galliiee, asked her Sun to change water 
into wine to relieve the emharrassment of an 
excellent fanniy, our Lord replied in sub- 
stance, What are their affairs to us ? ** Jn 
advocating the cause of the poor, whom this 
Lord has made the heirs of his kingdom, 1 
may well apply his thought, and say of the 
English poor-laws, “ What are their abuses 
tons?** Yes; and 1 can justly remonstrate 
with you and say, for what reason, with what 
candour, with what regard to an honest In- 
vestigation of the question, can you parade 
before us the supposed abuses of the Kiigtiih 

I ioor laws, when discussing the principle of a 
egal provision for our poor ? In thus acting, 
you defame our views, you malign our pur- 
pose, you misrepresent to the public our 
whole plan and system of relief for the Irish 
poor. This is what 1 deprecate, and is a mode 
of opposition from which your nature honestly 
should rcciiil. But then you know of no otu 
who has hitherto produced a plan of poor-law- 
for Ireland, which guarded against the abuse 
you enumerate. 

Your avocations, 'tis true, are many, ant 
though endowed with almost super-lmtnai. 
powers of ap|dicat1on, you may not have reai 
ho much as you have thought upon this sut> 
]ect. But leaving out of view the scvcr.i 
plans for relieving our poor, devised and pub 
fished by many eminent individuals within the 
last few years, all and each of which did pro 
vide guards against many abuses prevailing ii 
England, how did it happen that the bill for 
the relief of the Irish poor, brought into the 
last Parliament by W'lii. Smith O’Brien, Esq., 
and that introduced by the hon. and patriotic 
Member for the County Wicklow, to the pre- 
sent Parliament, both printed by order of the 
House of Commons, escaped y lur notice? F 
say ijuihing of iny own views upon this sub 
ject as given in evidence before a committee, 
of which you were a roemher— views to which 
you lately professed yourself a convert, and 
which, if they had any merit, that merit con- 
sisted in their keeping altogether clear of the 
abuses complairied of in the English system of 
poor-laws. Mr. O’Brieirs bill kept clear of 
those abuses ; so did that of Mr. Grattan. I 
speak not of the merits of those bills in any 
other respect, but they offered you a plan of 
relief, from which the abuses which terrify you, 
and 1 fear affect your Judgment, might be or 
were effertually excluded. Where, then, is 
the candour, 1 will not say where is the honesty, 
of the argument, that no man has hitherto pro- 
duced to you any plan to which all the common- 
place objections to tlie English poor-laws are 
jiot applicable ? 

Tour fay oarite objeetioiii that wibtcb you havo 


most frequently brought forward, or alluded 
to, is the supposed connexion between poor-laws 
and the deprivation of female virtue. Here 
I you touch a string that vibrates in the heart 
'of every Irishman; perhaps in few of them 
more loudly than in mine. But I have once 
before invited you to point out to me this ne- 
cessary connexion which you siijiposc to exist 
between a system of relief for our poor, such 
as I coiitoinplate, and the impairing of the 
public virtue of our females. You have 
never pointed out this connexion. I believe 
you could not do it. 1 have looked at it in all 
points of view, and could not discover it. Pro- 
duce your argument, and 1 undertake to re- 
fute it. 

Another tofiic addressed by you to the innate 
justice of Jrisluneii, to turn that virtue against 
the poor, is “ that some people are always 
ready to exercise charity by jmtting their 
hands into their neighbours’ pockets.” What 
is meant hy this ? 1 propose that the solvent 

iiihuhiiants of every parish elect, annually, a 
number of rate-payers, to be at once the trus- 
tees of the poor and of the parish, with power 
to compel the absentee, the miser, and the 
hard-hearted, to sliare the burdens which now 
fall exclusively on the benevolent and hu- 
mane. Aud you call this ** putting theh and 
of a hypocrite into the pocket of his indus- 
** trious’iioighbonr, and acquitting himself of 
“ the theft hy pleading * charity ! ’ ” Oh ! 
Justice, wliat fully — nay, what crimes are 
coniiiiittcd in tliy name ! 

You object to the English Law of Settle- 
ment, ami to all the litigation and hardships 
consequent thereon ; and you parade this ob- 
jection whilst you could recollect, if your me- 
mory fail' not, that all these hardships and 
litigation would be avoided by substituting 
what I jiroposed as a necessary title to relief, 
an industrious residence of three years,” — a 
title borrowed from the Justinian Code, and 
for ages past in use in Scotland. 

Ill like manner, you object to what in some 
parts of England, hut only iii some jiarts, is 
Jeemed a great abuse, to wit, '* the partial 
payment of wages out of the poor-rate.” Mr. 
Sidney, member for Shrewsbury, will inform 
you, if he has not done so, that this abuse, if 
such it be, has arisen in England within the 
*ast thirty years, and a clause of fifty words in 
any act for tiie relief of our poor, would render 
the introduction of this abuse iii^J relaud 
mpossible. " 

It could find no place in a plan such as that 
suggested by me, unless it was voluntarily 
adopted by the rate-payers of a parish. And 
'et you threaten Ireland with this imaginary 
scourge ! 

Again, you depict the horrors of a poor* 
bouse, and the abandonment of parents by 
.heir children. 

.1 thought you had relinquished this theme, 
liich ought to be left to your retainers, like 
bat other of drying up the source of bese* 
^olence iu the Irish heart," if mendicancy, 
and vagrancy, and all their concomitant fraudst 
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and vice>!, and crimcg, did not continue to 
feed the lamp of human charity in the Chris- 
tian soul. 

What man, let me ask, in or out of Ireland, 
contnnplates the erection niul support of parish 
ivorkhouses in this country ? You ini^ht as 
well tell the public, that poor-laws would 
oblige them to erect pag^odas fur the liidiau 
g;ods. 

Hut if there be no work- houses or pnor- 
liouses ill a paiisli, and that no separarinti of 
children from their parents, or of parents 
from their cliildreu can thus be iiiade,v\ill the 
son or dHUffbUT-in-law be less kind or cour- 
teous to the aj'cd mother, because the elders 
of her parish — the witnesses of her well-spent 
years — may think pro)>er aunuaily to bestow 
on her a suit of elotliiu^, or afford her some 
slender conifurt in the ilecline of life ? 

Ah ! to ciillcet the public hatred and preci- 
pitate it on an institution, if realixed, which 
would luirne, and aid, and comfort all the vir- 
tues of the poor, and stand as a watchman to 
detect and punish vice, to act thus, whether 
willinjrly or unwillingly is an cflice, which, 
would to Heaven ! you had never discharg'ed. 

But then you fear that the poor man, con- 
fidiu^ in the leg^al relief to be secured to him 
in bis old age, would be improvident iu his 
youth, and expend in the alediouse what he 
now, tbrou^li fear of future want, is careful 
to hoard. In Eng^laud, where |xior-laws 
exist, numberless societies of even the labour- 
ing classes, formed for the support of their re- 
spective members in times of distress are also 
found. Butin Ireland, where the strong sti- 
mulus to boardin' or associating:, which you 
imagine ^rows out of the present enviable 
state of our poor, no such society exists. How 
barren of good tlun must not your provident 
principle appear, whereas it bears no fruit. 
But irony, apart. Do, 1 pray you, reflect a 
little more on the state of our p«mr, and the 
causes (jf their improvidence and recklessness 
ill youth and iiiauhuod* Do nut impute to 
Ibeni virtues which they have not. Neither 
are they to be condemned for vices which are 
not their own, but which have been eiiprafted 
on them. You would wish t<» see them happy 
and industrious : and yet you defame by un- 
merited impututions a system of relief which 
Would give them a country and a honie^ 
which would place them under the protection 
of t(ielaw-;i^hich would compel, by the strong 
motive of self-interest, their task-masters to 
employ and feed them— a system which in 
fad would raise them from a state of slavery 
and consequent barbarity to a state of civili- 
zation, and to the possession of some human 
rigiit. 

You would, forsooth! relieve the sick by 
drugs, provide a surgeon, and an asylum for 
the man whose limb was broken; but yon 
would let the widow perish, and the orphan 
starve, and the aged to look only to Heaven, 
or live upon the unbroken sympathies of the 
Irish heart." 

Why, Sir, in such a system 1 can discover | 


j neither philosophy, nor religion, nor reason of 
any sort. By whit argu intuit do you pretend 
I to recommend it to the conimoii sense of 
men? Upon what principles of morals is it 
based ? Wliat maxim of right reason does it 
rest on .* What sr.^ ial or political truth is 
brought into operation by it ^ It is a day- 
dream, or an improvisato issuing from the 
tongue, and having iu it hut a chai|pe 
thought Tlic men who, for centuries, have 
ahaiifloiicd the poor of Irdatir! to hunger and 
despair were consistent ; for they wished, if 
it were possible, to extirpate the race, and 
setting God and his laws at defiance, they 
enacted and upheld a system whose root wa'i 
ill hell, and which drew its nourishment from 
ail atmosphere of blood. So Cohbett, and hia 
name is a host, and Ins reason is iinparallelcd 
for strength ; he, and tliose who think with 
him, are consistent when they would extend 
tlie 43d of Elizabeth witiioiit any niodificatioii 
to Ireland, and thus give to every man, whe- 
ther able-bodied or disabled, a right to support. 
Those moil also are consistent. 

Ill like manner 1 am myself, pardon the 
egotism; I am consistent; I recognise the 
law of nature which entitles every member of 
society to he supplied with the necessaries of 
life. I propose to place in every parisli tliis 
principle as a sacred deposit in the safe keep- 
ing of a coniiiiittec composed of clergymen, 
the official guardians of the poor, and of 
laymen, the owners and guardians of pro- 
perty, wiili a joint power d«Tivcd from the 
wlitde people, and to be renewed annually, to 
judge without appeal iu all cases of distress, 
and to minister relief at the common expense, 
to every soul tliat thirsts and hungers and cau 
find no support. 

Knowing the slender means of the indus- 
trious portion of my cuuiiti'ymen, I propose 
to* relieve them of much of their present bur- 
den, and place it on the shoulders of the ab- 
sent or ungrateful owners of the soil ; f pro- 
pose to exclude from relief, except in times of 
extraordinary distress, those who are able to 
work, because 1 know the impruveiiicuts 
wliich can instantly be commenced in the soil 
and navigation of Ireland would givecinploy- 
iiieiit to all her industrious people. And, 
finally, I propose to enable parishes to assist 
emigration, because I wish my plan of relief 
to be perniaiieiii, and that, though, for fifry 
years to come, all our youth could be located 
usefully on lands to be reclaimed, yet a time 
will arrive when a well-regulated system of 
emigration would be the must natural and 
salutary relief for our coming superabundant 
population. There is consistency in all this; 
and, if 1 he not deceived, there is also in it a 
peculiar fitiicss for the state and circumstances 
of this country.^ 1 have stated in my letter to 
Mr.^ Spring Rice the arguments brought 
against me. 1 stated them candidly and ha* 
nestly, and 1 answered them even to your 
satisfaction.^ I repUed iu that little work tq 
every objection advanced by you in your pre- 
sent speecbi and yet you adduce those objeo* 
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tions as if you never had heard of the replies 
to them, of which yon yourself approved. Sir, 
I think even victory is too clearly bought, 
iwheii to obtain it men have recojrse to strata- 
l^ems not sanctioned by the rules of warfare 
which nations recognise. 'Tis so in argument. 
Disprove what we advance, but do not niisre- 
resent our views, or cloud the vulgar vision 
y irrelevant and ofi-refuted ohjections. 

roll cliiiiii for the poor their legal and equi- 
table portion of church-propcrty, especially of 
tithes. Jij this we are agreed, nor is any 
honest man opposed to us ; but even this pro- 
perty of the aged and infirm, of the widow, 
the stranger, and tlie orphan, you would take 
from them to buy drugs and support iiiRMna- 
ries. i would, on the contrarx, have it de- 
posited with the comiiiittee of each parish, to 
be expended by them on the poor before any 
assessment on the property of the parUhiouers 
could he levied. 

Be yourself the judge between my opinion 
and your own. 

You are unwilling tliat the question of poor- 
laws should he introduced, whilst that of re- 
form is undecided. Theobs<'rvation is scarcely 
just, coii'Niderlng the state of our poor, with a 
plague impending, and the questhuiuf church- 
property, iiiiimaiely connected with that of 
poor-laws, already before Parliament at the 
instai*ce of the King ; but, though other per- 
sons should recommend us to w tit awhile,'* 
we ought not to hear that hated phrase pro- 
nounced by you. 

1 iiave (he honour to be, dear Sir, your most 
obedient, liiimhle servant, 

Cariow, Jan. (», J8d3. J. DOYLF, 


LErrER FROM AIR. O'CONNELL TO 
THE EDITOR OF THE PILOT. 

He stood alone a Renegade ! 

Against the country he betray ed— 

t* * * « » ft 

Nor grace, nor pity moved him ; 

No-— - -■ 

Without a hope from mercy’s aid. 

And to the last— a Renf.cmue. 

Merrion-squm c^ \ Wt January^ 18112. 

Sir, — I often told you I was the best-abused 
man in the world ; and 1 believe you will allow 
that upon no occasiou of my life did it ever 
happen to me to be more accurate in this boast. 
1 am abused by Whigs niid Tories— Biblical^ 
and Unitarians— real bigots aud self-styled 
liberals— the press and the pulpit— a Catholic 
Prelate, aud various Orange dignitaries— 
porporators^ declaraturss and renegades — lords 
and knaves— and the uop-descript mixture of 
both. In short, 1 am the best-abUsed man in 
m universe. 

1 have committed one crime not' likely to be 
forgiven ; 1 Aaoe auuihilated the cheap repii- 
latiuu for patriotisoij which aras so easily 


acquired by a hollow pretence of being favour- 
able to our Catholic countrymen.*’ All the 
advantage of that cant is gone bv. 1 do com- 
mit another crime, not to be pardoned in this 
world or the next: I prefer Ireland to the 
beloved Aiiglesea— to the promise-breaking 
Whigs— nay, to England, and the world. 

How glad 1 am that we are emancipated. 
There is, indeed, one especial cause which 1 
have to rejoice at emancipation. Whilst we 
were struggling to attain freedom of con- 
science, it was exceedinglv difficult to obtain 
support or co-operatioii. We were forced to 
bail with rapture every approach to Protestant 
liberality. We were almost conipc lied to load 
with praise every Proti'stant who joined us for 
one hour. Why, I myself was ilr.Keu to give 
something approaching to approbation to Lord 
Westmeath. Heaven help me! Aud a.s to 
liord (Honcurry, I am ashamed to say how 
often I spoke aud wrote praisiiigjy of him. 1 
certainly deserve to he punished for it — and if 
anything such a man may write against me, 
could be deemed a piiuislnneiit, 1 really do 
merit that he should attack me, whether he be 
quite sober, or a little beyond that mark. 

Emancipation enabled us to see things in 
their proper point of view; and that exagge- 
ration which, in the warmth of the contest, 
was so natural, aud almost inevitable, disap- 
peared, aud we began to see objects in their 
real colours and of tlieirrcal diniensions. The 
putrioti>»tii of the cl.iss of Westmeaths totally 
vani'ilied, and the mongrel virtue of the 
Cloticurrys exhibited more than one feature 
of its natural defurmity. I really more rejoice 
at our delivery from false friendship than Iroui 
political degradation ami inferiority. 

These reOectious bring me to Lord Clon- 
curry's last uitack upon me. It has acquired 
an undue importance, by my friend Mr. Dwyer 
condescending to give it any Sfiecies of reply. 
It is, alter all, notbiug more than a tissue of 
egotistical ribaldry, without wit or humour ; 
showing a great inclination to be scurrilous 
withouttbetuleuttu be severe; exhibiting much 
inortincaiioii aud ilktemper, with a sovereign 
contempt for veracity. It is, indeed, a com- 
position in every respect beneath my notice. 

Nor should i be justified in throwing away 
a second thought upon it but lor two reasons. 
The first is, that I myself had given a ficti- 
tious ini) irtauce to the man ; and, secondly^ 
that there is about him still remaining, per- 
haps just so much of pretension to patriotism 
as may give him the power to continue to do 
some small mischief to the glorious cause of 
the constitutional indepenueiice of Ireland. He 
has, indeed, the singular aud almost incredihle 
Itaddness still to call himself a repealer of the 
Union. There is a specimen of lordly vera- 
city fur you ! ! ! 

It is quite true that 1 have for some time 
felt it my duty to deprive him* 9a far as I 
could, of the capacity to injure tbe cause of 
justice aud liberty in Ireland It was to me a 
melaiichuly reflection that 1 had comributed 
to give him that |M>wer which I discovered he 
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was abiisiiif^ for his own selfish purposes. I course Lord An^lesea has followed towards 
determined to take it Iroin him tlm inouieut you^ they would have fouiitl, auil Irelaud 


1 should detect him iti aii overtact of iruioual 
miscliief. 1 had out loii}? to wait for it. The 
last relorin mectiiijc at Kilinaiiiham him 
the first iiiisliackled opportunity to eviuee the 
inherent svcophancy of his disposition, to 
show how hollow were his pretences to 
Irish patrio'ism, and bow sincere his readt* 
ness to join in the cry and yelp in the pack of 
the l<>ii'i*traiiied delamers of Ireland. 

1 iiiiiiiediately tnok iiiy stand— I canvassed 
the speech he made at that niecrin^— 1 found 
that It contaiiietl a most unrounded charf^e 
aj^ain-t myself; hut, what was indeed infi- 
uitfly wiir*»e, that it included a deplorable 
calumny O'jainst the people of Jrol-ind — of no- 
thin}; less than a proneiiess to a:«sassitiatiou. 
J showed that it praised aU, all tiiat had been 
done ill Ireland for the last year, and threw all 
the weight of the speakt^r into the scale of the 
proclainiers ; yeooiaiiry-aruieis — pisise^uiors 
— Orang'e Lord Lieutenant- makers — and liish 
independence- halers, of the present adiniois- 
tratiiiu. 

Jt IS C|uite familiar that any deliii(|uent de> 

if.'d 111 hi'> .iitatvi, hy pf.v.. 

iti<; viiiipci‘Htii»ii upon his captors. Accord^ 
iimly, Lord Cloncurry assails me. with all the 
ill temper, and iii jirecisely the same Ian- 
gi)a*;v, and tlic very same style, that one 
would expect only from a pickpocket, cHU,;ht 
in I lie iut, or a detected pracUtioner of petty 
larceny. 

Amidst the fig-iires of an eloquence of that 
desct-iptioii, hi^ letter accu-cs me ol having 

insinuated false charges ai;aiiist him.'* 

This IS a total ini&t«ike— 1 iii^lnu^Ced no- 
thint; — 1 iiiride direct and p<iiiited charges — 
and these charges, instead of being false, were 
perleetly true and accurate in all their par- 
ticulars. 

This, after all, is the important point in 
ControVM-sy helweeti us. L rd (Jloucnrry was, 
in my npiniun, ciificavoifring to delude the 
people, and Co practise on pulilic creiiutity, for 
the most mischievous purposes. He niighi 
succeed, if his genial and real motives were 
not exposed. It was on this account alone 
that 1 made iny charges. He says those 
charges are false — I assert that they are lite- 
rally true. Let the public judge between us. 
This i« the iiiiportanC, indeed the vital part of 
the case. 

My charges were these : 1 said to him— 
“ Cloncurry, you can mi longer deceive me ; 
** ynti can no longer deceive the public ; I 
** thought your patriotism the patriotism of 
** principle ; 1 find it was merely the patriot- 
** ism of position. Cluncnrry, you shall no 
** longer deceive the public." 

Your position in society alone compelled 
you, most reluctantly aa 1 now believe, to join 
the popular cause $ you were shunned by the 
persons in power, who believed you guilty of 
the sin of loving Ireland. 1 am ni*w cuuviiiced 
they wronged you triuch* Had they but 
thought it worth tbeir wbUe to adopt the 


would have seen, without regivt, upou what 
cheap terms you might have been purciiased* 
But some men in power haled ; others, I care 
not why, de.spiscd \ ou, aud ull avoided and 
shunned you. 

In this position you wore driven to join the 
[ranks of the pe4>plc ; yon roaJly had im al^r- 
native. You were surruiindt-d hy a lew sveo- 
jihauis; you had hut one dUinterestcd Iriend 
ill your political career ; 1 siistaioed you with 
all thf5 energy of my faculties and all the 
weight of riiy pnpiiiunty; — il is meet you 
should reward me with all the mt-an malignity 
of a pitiful and shabby ingratitude. 

Buttliai, 111 point of Jart, your patrioiism 
was mere pretence — lliat it arose from posi- 
tion and not Iroiii nriiiciple, is demonstrated 
froiii this, that the nioinent ihe castle gates 
w'ere open to \ou — the instant an opponent of 
Irish freedom and of the hrst princi)>les of 
popular liberty gave you an opportunity to de- 
sert, with a prospect of gratilyiiig \uur vanity 
and iiidiilgiiig yotir anihirioii, that very instant 
you abandoned your old ctdours ; you struck 
the geeen Mag; you donned the Windsor uni* 
form ; you deserted yi*ur old allies ; and, with 
all the raiicovir of a renegade, you persecute, 
us far ab your capacity — bless the mark ! — 
allows, those who alone roiitrihiited to give 
you that importance which induced the Irish 
government— 1 may, indeed, say, enabled 
them — to oiler you the bait ; (bribe would, 
perhaps, he more apposite, though not quite 
so genteel a word) — of an Lnglish peerage. 

1 arraigned that desertion — I charged you 
with it a^ a political crime ol the first magni- 
tude — I pointed out the contrast between your 
former career, of more than otdinary popular 
excitement, and your present complaisant •'Or- 
vilily — I slioised that you, at least, were with- 
out excuse in becomiog the ptiant iustrumeiit 
ol any administration. 

1 showed that you were siibstaiitially the 
most violent of us all ; you were an iinc<»in- 
promising radical of the first water. Annual 
parliaments, vote by ballot, universal suffrage, 
first principles of popular liberty, no coiiq»ro- 
iiiise, no miiigatioii ; nay, no forgiveness for 
those who would presume to compromi-'e, or 
to look for substantial freedom through any 
mitigation nr pustpunemeiit of what you culled 
first principles. 

When we wore violent, you actually ap- 
proached to the seditious. When we were 
more intemperate, still you out-capped the 
climax, bv baa8r.iiig (as you, indeed, did at 
the last Kilinainliain meeting) of your oath of 
a United Irishman, and thus approached to • 
the precincts of high treason. 

As to Hie repeal ol tlic Union, why you> 
were the must decided, unremitting, inveterate* 
repealer. Nothing but the repeal would, 
could, or should save Irelaud, Everythaug 
was trivial; everything was contemptible. 
Emancipation was insignificant; reform of 
little in^purlMicck The^ repeal^ and nothing 
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short of the repeal, was your watchword and 
your cry. * 

Cloucurry— 'alas for poor human nature 
You were treacherous and iiisuicere then, as 
you are both scurrilous und sycophaniic now. 
J will demonstrate the extent of }uur treachery 
before 1 have done. 

But thus you put yourself forward ; decided 
radical — out-and-out reformer — exajjge: aled 
de inocrat — in veterate repea 1 cr. 

And yet— and yet — the rai>nient Lord 
Aiif'lesca arrived, you abaiiduiicd all your 
ytrofi'ssions — you threw overhourd ail your 
principles — you fluiifi; your aflVcJed love of 
Ireland to the wiudi?, and you descited iia^atid 
ba^^d{;e. Joy be with you ! 

Lord Aiii;lesea proclaimed traiiquil and con- 
slitutioual meetings \ you applaudtMl the be- 
loved Aii|^‘lescy. He proclaimed a^ain— yon 
joined his private and public parties. He pro- 
claimed a^ain — y<iu feasted Imii in honour ot 
bis proclamations. Well done, railical ! 

He named an able man, imt of the hi^h 
Orange and exclusive class of the hi;;he$)t 
order, Mr. Jov, to the important nflice of C'liiet 
Baron — yon clapped yon handa ;vilh delight. 
He selected Mi. JJog'herty, who prosecnled for 
Borrivu'-kane and Doneraile, to he (Jhief 
Justice of the Coinnioti Pleas, you shouted for 
joy. He selected Mr. Blackburn Iroiii the 
ranks of the inveterate opposers of rcUj'ioiis 
liheity, to be his Attorney-General— iinthiu;! 
cuuhl exceed your pleasure. Well done, re 
former ! 

Lord Afiglesea carried the spirit of the Al- 
gerine Act beyond its letter; he caused your 
old friends and companions to he arrested I ; 
the cuniinoii thief-Ukers, and dragged, as if 
they were felons, to the receptacles ot the most 
depraved criminals— you still bedaubed the 
beloved Aiiglesea with the slime of your praise. 
Well done, democrat! 

Lord Aiiglesea prosecuted those wh<» peace- 
ably jnd tranc|uilly sought for the repeal ; he 
pressed the prosecution w itli aseal and alacrity 
deserving neither of appruhation or imitation ; 
bis attorney struck off the jury-list the names 
of Mr. Guinness, a Governor of the Bank, and 
of Aldennau M* Kenny. 'I'his was so just and 
liberal, upon the trial of repealers, that you, 
as of course, C'liiiinued your tiattei^, your 
praise, your support of the prosecuting Gu- 
veruineut. Well done, repealer ! 

But niy charges against you were not con- 
fined to your conduct during the promotions 
(these, indeed, still continue), proclamations, 
and prosecutions. Yon have continued, and 
you do coutinue to this day, the couiisteiit 
renegade of every principle you before advo- 
cated. 

Lord Anglesea re-armed the Orange yen-* 
xnaiiry— he is still your beloved Auglesea. The 
carcases of the slaughtereck people strewed the 
streets of Castlepollard ; not one of the police 
who shed that blood has been dismissed from 
that day to this— he is still your beloved An- 
^lesea* The plain of Newtownbarry flowed 
vrith buiiiaa blood; a massacre as deplorable 


as was ever w'ept over by human eye was per^ 
pet rated in the face of clay. There is n<»t one 
of tlial— even of that yeomanry disarmed, 
('aptam Gtaham is still in the commission of 
the peace, an J \et Lord Anglcsea is your 
loved Anglesey ! 

Lord Lorton is [Jeutenant of Roscommon ; 
Lord Lniiiskillen is Lieutenant of Fermanagh ; 
L**rd Caledon of 'I'yrone ; Lord Forbes of 
Longf'»rd ; Lord Wicklow of Wicklow. Why 
need I coniiuui' ? Hid yon ever before bear of 
an adiniiimt ration that had the combined 
weakness and uickedoess te give power lo their 
enemies, and not only insult hut injure their 
stipportei-s ? Vet this is just the admiuistration 
for you to support 

Are you ignorant— you cannot be- -of the 
ruiTciit of appoiiitments in the church ? Of 
rhat, indeed, you cannot be ignoraiit. There 
is one )ilu*r:il appointment ol which you Ciin- 
not he igiii'i’aiit. The living of Navan is 
worlhiThey say, from 800/. to 1)00/, a-year. I 
hope ii is worth more. A worihy gent leman, 
yiiur hrothei'-in-law ha« lately got i; hut 
toil, assuiedly }ou are the most di^inteiestecl 
«if the hiimau laci- — and yet do you know, 1 
shiewdly coidccture that if you had continued 
a repealer, like myself, the merits of your 
hro’hcr-in-law— aud they are considerable— 
wouhJ not have ht-rn discovered. 

Bill why should 1 iniiicc the matter.* Is it 
lor nothing you cringe and fawn on power, and 
traduce tlie fiiends of Ireland? No; you 
have had your own DRIDR ; an English peer- 
age is no biiKill matter to those amongst whom 
you iive and move. You should really keep 
yourself rpiiet. Keinember the homely adage— 
** Eat your pudding, slave, and hold your 
tongue.*' 

You have no right to assail unbrihed men» 
We may be inistakeu, but we certainly are 
not earning the wages of our political pros- 
titution. Look to yourself. Lord Cloiicurry. 
You, at least, (1 speak moderately,) are not 
disinterested. * 

You talk of my forcing myself on the go- 
vernment. Of that more presently. 1 say it 
was 1 forvcd you on the goverunient. It was 
I got you your English peerage. This may be 
called a vain boast. There is no vanity at all 
in it ; on the contrary, it is a thing 1 am 
heartily ashamed of. Neither i$ it at all a 
boast; it is literally true. Why, I appeal to 
any man of common sense — 1 even appeal to 
yourself, in acalm and dispassionate iiiument, 
and, making eTery allowance for your own 
self-love, 1 venture to ask even you, what 
there was or is about you, to render it jo/e— • 

1 go that length— or, at least, to render it 
prudent — in other words, what is it that could 
possibly induce the British minister to give 
vou a British peerage .* How could he select 
YOU from amongst the Irish peers, to give you 
an English peerage.* How could he pass 
over so many high and historic names ? How 
could he pass over so many ancient families, 
and persons of stainless lives, to dive down to 
the bottom of the cataloguci and fish you up 
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from the miry depth ? How? Lord Cion- j you have striven to raise ai^ain^t me — but it is 
curry, liow ? Why, is it not as plain as the a btoroi in a mere puddle, and, altiiouufh it 
sun at noon day, that the popular purt\ ^ave may scatter some dirt, it is quite incapable of 
you ^ fictitious importance ; an errutieoits and doirjfr tne any permanent injury, 
fallacious elevation ? We made others imagine 1 think it will he admitted that there never 
tiiat which we were ourselves he^iiniiojj to was u more violent, vt.tsjar, and almost rabid 
doubt, that you were of consequence to the attack than that made upon me in your letter 


popular cause ; and, upon the ol I [»rinciple of 
URiJiiNG OFF everythin^’ tJiat iiiighr seive the 
cause of Irish independence ; upon the 
equally familiar practice orcreatiiijf a divUiou 
ill the camp of those deemed the tVieiuls *)f 
Ircluiid, it became sale and pruihut, and 
worldly wise, to you y*iur present eleva- 
tion amidst proud Kijgrlaiid'.s proud p< crs. j 
At the fatal period of the Uinoii, one of tlu^ | 
lucky faiiniy ofthe Alexanders was lietenuincd, 
by ct^gciit reasons, quite intcllijfilde to jon, 
Lord (doncuriy, to v«ite for the Unlim. He 
wa*? surrounded hy many friend ■<, who aiixi 
ously iiiiplorecl him not to Im a i-rirty to ^jiai 
suicidal act. It was all in vain. Tin y arjfucd ! 
with him ; they showed him tlie lui.eiw , tin.* | 
tleirradaiion, the ruin, that measure inu^thnni; 
on Ircl.uid ; he coiiliiiued oh.inrate. Atlcn^tii 
onetd' liicni, almost in tears, exclaimed, '^Atid 
after all, niv dear Harry, will you, oh ! will 
you SKl.L YOUIl COUNTRY ?'* 

“ Sell my country ! *' replied Harrv, “ sell 
tnv country ! aye, that I will, and iiMiitr ui.ad 
Jam 10 iJAVF. a country to si-ll ! ! ! '* 

You, my Lord, are not s<» caiiditl as poor 
Hat ry ; hut we gave you a country to sell, 
and right rapidly and unequivocally have >oii 
sold it. Shall 1 now congratiihitc you on re- 
ceiving tiio wages of vour sin and shame.? 

Before I proceed to brush off, with lightaiid 
facfidioiis hand, the contents of that vi.d of 
lilth which your letter coiitaiiied, 1 have 
deemed it rigiit thus to trace our quarrel t o 
its origin, and to show that if I gave \uii 
popular support whilst you were the apparent 
frienil of Ireland, and even liiigi'red by y<<ur 
side, whilst your desertion of all p«ihlic prin- 
ciple was not quite notorious, so have I ahau- 
doued you to the contempt and dibgU'>i oi our 
country men* the moment you took the last 
decisive step, that left no possiliilitv of return. 
This, as 1 said before, you did at ti»c late 
reform meeting at Kdniaiiihairi, where you 
placed yourself in a situation beyond the pal.* 
of political redemption. You there ba^cU — 

I can use no softer word — traduced the people 
of Ireland, as being as'^assins; and you, with 
equal injustice, covered with the slaver of 
your promiscuous praise all that this udminis- ' 
tnition has done, committed, and omitted io 
Ireland. 

from these charges you have not defended 
yourself, in that you showed \our wi-dom-- 
it would have heeri impobsilde for sou t.. hav.* 
attempted a defence, without exposlur yoi»r 
conduct to still greater reprobat-on. (n.t'ad 
of doing so, you endeavour, accori.iog lo the 

Trench phrase ; you call me n < rbsi, 

aud you. will, therefore, pardon a G.uln- !it>ni 

; yon endeavour to “give tin- chn ige,” 

and, to escape under the cover ol tin* t .riv ! 


I to Mr. Dwyer. I he language was of the most 
coarse kind— it was perfect .scolding — and yet, 
you are just the man to exclaim that I am 
tnaking use of abusive language against >uu. 
Yiiii and others will exclaim against the ne- 
cessity, and, indeed, inevitable (I would aviiid 
it if I p(»‘< -ihly could) harshness of the lan- 
"insc of fli»s, which, umler the circumstances, 

I di'stinctly assert is too temperate a reply. 

1 will, however, analyse your ribaldry in 
Biiother b-tter — and I conridently claim Irom 
m> coiintryincii to aiilidptite iny li iiiniphaiit 
refutation of eve?ry charge that ribaldry in- 
volves; and, iiuloed, I will show that much 
of III. t which to the eye of a courtly syco- 
phant appears a crime, is an object of iiuTit 
and approbation to the independent and the 
*ro*>d. 

But bt'fore I gii into my contemptuous, but 
coinpctcut (Icfence, I must establish another 
( li:ir< 4 e 1 brought against you. It is tliat of 
SOUP deliberate treachery to the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. ) shall demonstrate that you joined 
that body for the purpose ol betraying ic, and 
of paralising and rendering abortive our ex- 
ei lions in favour of religions freedom. I 
pledge myself to render, as plain as the sun at 
noon day, this }onr treachery and duplicity. 

J thought, at I he time, that your comliict 
was tht* result of mere folly, or of the indul- 
gence of a puerile but honest vanity. Yoiir 
recent conduct has, however, put that matter 
out of all doubt. It has not only changed the ap- 
pearance and colour of yonr conduct then, 
luit it lius, al the same time, proved substan- 
tiallv, and indeed to demonstration, that you 
deliberately aimed the most deep and dangerous 
’Stab at the vitals of the cause of civil and re- 
ligions lihertx in Ireland. 

The scroiid letter shall contain the full <lft- 
velopincnt of your scheme to prevent the pos- 
sibility of our attaining emancipation. My 
tliird will, with as miichof gaiety and gladness 
f indighant scorn, repel and refute the 
charges >ou have so indecently brought 
against intv 

It is true that it is an object to those who 
re fiH* refusing justice to Ireland, to lessen 
mv influence by assailing my cliaracter. 1 
cr stirtftd foV Parliament, that 1 was not 
just at th It actii.al moment pelted hy all man- 
r ot tliicars, insiniiatiuns, and calumnies. 

Y ill, mv noble Lord, I do heartily defy. Whilst 
I was igiiopHrir of your real impulses, you 
might have been dangerous. Believe rne, you 
me now quite innoxious. 

|{ xoij hu’l diminished my utility, you would 
h ‘VC carneil niiother step in the peerage, and 
earned it anriply. As it is, you only expose 
y«*ui*'clf and yonr emjiloycr’s, Tliey have 
shot iheir boU, The proverb aays, “ The uu- 
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iviie fBan’i bolt is soon shot,'* Their quiver 
is exhausted ; iuveiitiun of a higher order of 
malignity tbau your^ must he resorted to in 
their next effort. For my part, my cousolatioii 
' and my pride is, that every attack of this kind 
is a new proof to me that i am deemed at least 
honest and sincere in the cause of Ireland. 

For yuo, my Lord, 1 cuuuneiid you to your 
renegade's " pillow. You have violeutly^ and 
in vulgar language, traduced an honest man. 
It was part and parcel of your compact. Ku- 
joy all Its advantages until you have the ho- 
nour of hearing again from me. 

1 have but one real cause of anger with 
you ; it is that you did not assail me when I 
had soinelhiiig more of leisure to reply. 
Really, my good Lord, it was unkind to tres- 

E ass <111 the •scanty moincnts that are left me. 

lowever, hunted as J urn, 1 will etideavottr to 
complete your business before iny departure. 

1 am, Mr. Editor, 

Your faitlifol servant, 

DANIEL O'CONNELL. 

PUNISHMENTS OF RICH AND POOR 
COM PA RE O. 

{Ffomiht Mornmfg ChrontcU^ Z)cc.26, ISiU.) 

** III the corrupted currents of ibis world, 
Offence’s gilded baud may shove hy .Justice." 

SlIAKSPlilAKE. 

EahlMar has been convicted of the asault 
of discharging a giiii iu the directimi of a 
person named Oldliatn, with whom his Lord- 
ship bad bad a very abusive aiterculiuii. 'J be 
Judges oil the occasion made a prodigious 
parade of the evenness of justice. Lord 
Gillies iibserved — 

Tins is a distressing and painful case : a 
case peculiar in its circiiinsttances, and in the 
high rank of the parties. Htre is a young 

S ilemaii dtslinguuhed for htgh honour and 
Urnhy-^Xht: representative of one of our 
most ancient noble families — cuiivicu'<l of a 
crime !" 

We thus see that distinction for high honour 
and gallantry is in no degree disturbed by 
coiiviciioii of ruffianly conduct. 

The senicnce, after all this clucking, was 
two muzilhs’ imprison me lit, and security for 
5,000/. to keep the peace lor fi\e years. We 
will not say that the puiiisbuiein is too lenient, 
for we advocate moderaie punish meiits, and 
think the tendency to be corrected i** to excess; 
hut compare this piinisbinetit of an Earl in 
^*utlaiid with the puiiisbmeiits coniinou in 
England. Children, fur stealing a few apples, 
have been sentenced to a longer lenii of im- 
prison men t ! Ou the other baud, the sou of a 
distinguished conservative peer, one of ibe 
personages so vehemently anxious about pro- 
perty, and another slip of quality, who amused 
themselves by driving about the neighbour- 
hood of London, and breaking glasses or 
'Woiinding peisous with discharge^ from an 
AifoguD— recklessly risking the destructiou of 


sight, and inflicting painful wounds, as well 
as causing much lerror— these patrician of* 
feuders were fined ten pounds each by the 
magistratrs, and discharged ! The hire for 
poBt-hqrses for each day's plensure iu cruelty 
muht have cost them half that sum. How 
different would have been the sentence on a 
poor ruffiafi for the same offencc^how diffe- 
rent tci// be the pniiisbmerit of otfeuces of the 
like wanton sort at Bristol! And of ihis class 
are the conservators of property, and the de- 
claiiiiers against outrage— the Harrowbys and 
the Batbiirsts, whose names are iiurne by the 
giMitiemen to wlioiii wl have alluded.-— 

COTTON ALMANACKS, 

(From the Aforning Chronicfc.^ Dec» 21, 1^31.) 

CuiiDHALL. — YestiTiIny, Mr. Riciiaru 
Caklii.r, jiiij. was brought before Mr. Aldrr- 
niaii Kki.lv, &c , ciiarged with having printed 
aod published almanacks on cotton, at bis 
bouse in Fleet-slreet. 

Mr. Alley appeared od behalf of the Com- 
missioners of Stamps. 

Henry G.iddard, a police officer of Mail- 
horough-street, deposed to bis having bought 
twoduzen of these aliiianaeks on the Ic^cli of 
Deteinber, at 5d. each. 

tiuiiies Wiiiile and others deposed to their 
having bought hiinilar almanacks from Mr. 
Carliie .it li s shop. 

Mr. Aliey, on behalf of the prosecution, 
referred piincipally to the !fth of Anne, ch. 23, 
sect. 27, %vliicb impo.ses a duly ou parcliineiit, 
vellum, and pajier, and a penally of 10/ oil 
every one evading or infringing the act — he 
referred to tiie. lOtli of Anne, cap. IU, sect. 172, 
wliich principally miiigates the penalty, and 
iiiiidities some particulars of the foiiner act — 
and tt» the 3l^ib of George .3, cap. 85, .sect, 4, 
which imposes a similar duty and penally nut 
only ou the parchment, and vellum, ami paper, 
but ou all other iiiateridU used for a similar 
purpose. There weie 24 iiiformatioiis against 
Mr. C.irlile, so that the penalty would be 240f. 

Oil behalf of the defendant, Mr. HlDDKiiT 
contended, that the inforiiiatiuij,or dcscriplion 
in the sum ions was false, and that the de- 
fendaut did not reside in the parish specifled. 
'I'hit objection was overruled ; for tbotigli a 
misstatement might be invalidated iu an lUi- 
dictineiit, it was iiiigatiiry iu an information* 
Mr. Hibbert then contended, that the act 
specified printers, and that Mr. Carliie was 
not a printer; besides, be was a minor, and 
was only employed by another. These objec- 
tions being also overruled, Mr. Hibbert 
pleaded the general issue, and contended, that 
the Istoi William IV., cap. 17, entitled An 
Act to repeal the Duties and Drawbacks on 
Printed Calicoes, Linens, and Stuffs," did, to 
all iiiteots and purposes, exempt Mr. Carliie; 
fur it was in that act particularly specified^ 
that from the Ist of March last, all the duties 
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and drawbacks im all calicoes, mudiiis, liaens, 
and stuffs, whether printed, or staiued, or 
painted, or dyed, iii Great Hriiaiii, shall cease, 
and ho no lonj^er chargeable ; and that this 
act was applicable ui the prestrutcase ; for the 
almanacks were each a piece, and only a piece, 
^of printed calico, that is, a figured stiitf made 
*cif cotton and other materials mixed, and 
therefore, according to the strict iniauing and 
letter of the act, the nliiiauacks were not 
amenable to any duties or drawbacks, and 
the act is a geueral act, without any excep- 
tion. 

Mr. Alley contended that the act was in- 
applicable in the present instance; lor that 
act related solely to I he duties of excise^ but the 
present action was on the vnliject and duties of 
stam/iSf and there was no law that exempted 
printed alni>inac*ks (or any matter subjected 
to the liability of stamp duty) Irorti the opera- 
tion of tiiat act. 'I he duties of excise and of 
stamps are differciit, and subjected to very 
dilfereiit regulations. 

Mr. Alley was continuing the examination 
of other witnesses who had purchased the 
almanacks, Some of which were produced 
bcfoie the magistrate, but he sidileiily ceased 
when he had proved his case, tliat the alma- 
nacks iiad been sold hy Mr, Carlile^ and that 
they were amenable to the stamp, though uot 
to the exci'C duties. He said, his object was 
■wif ..I. .niwli fill- tliP penalties (which, in the 
present Crfse, he would make ainonut to 240/. 
from the twenty- four almanacks), but to stop 
the practice of vending or publishing contrary 
to the laws. And, as he believed Mr. Cariilc 
was in error, from xupposiiig that the alma- 
nacks, as cotton or printed calicoes, were 
exempted from the stamp, as they had been 
exempted from the excise duties, he wa.s will- 
ing, on bis own ^espull^ib]llly, to stop the 
proceedings and inlurmatious ut present, pro- 
vided young Carliie would promi'ie to stop 
pu&lishuiff and vending them. But, in the 
interim, lie considered it necessary that Mr. 
Carlile should petition the Coinmisaiuiiers of 
Stamps to that effect, and be bimself would 
not interfere iti any manner to prevent any 
Imiency or exemption beinif final. 

On the promise of Mr. Carlile uot to vend 
personally, Mr. Alley said, it was necessary 
that the publications should not be vended at 
all, either by himself personally, or by any 
employed by him. 

Mr. Hibbert contended Mr. Carlile was a 
minor, and could nut employ, particularly as 
he was only employed himself ; and he could 
not persoually be responsible fbr the publica- 
tion by any other iii the shop. ^ 

Mr. Alley said that he suspended the pro- 
secution solely on the condition that the pti^- { 
tication would be suppressed. If it was ever 
renewed, the present iufurmatious would be 
renewed, and the consequent penalties exact- 
ed; but he hoped Mr. Carlile, sen., would 
kente the discr^ion and good sense to forbear 
publishing wheu be finds the forbearance now 
fKlao^ to bioif and that in fatura be must, 
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be aware that be is breaking the law hy pub- 
lishing such almanacks. With the permi>sion, 
tbeielure, of the magistrates, he would not 
issue a distraint warrant for a fortnight, aud 
would suspeiid'the proceedings^ ad in /m;n. 

Mr. Carlile was then discharged Without bail 
OH these conditions. 


No. VII. 

IIISTORy 

OF I HE 

aEGENCY AND REIGN OF GEO. IV. 

BY WILLIAM COHllETT. 

{Continued from No. 8, col. 508. I'ol, 73.) 

1.34. Thus were the Whigs once more turned 
out, or rather kept out, on the barren common, 
while their rivals were fattening in the dank 
pastures of war and taxation. Kut, Perceval 
had left several very troublesome legacies be- 
hind him. lie had, indeed, lelt a very valu- 
able legacy t*» his successor^ ; namely, THE 
BOOK, and all tlie secrets eonnecteil with the 

has been before shown, that it was this grand 
secret th.it first made him minister ; that it 
wusitwhichprvserved hispluce whentliePui ncb 
became regent, with limiterl powers; that it 
still made him prime miiiiste wl nthePiiucd 
became possessed of all the kingly powers, 
and that (general coiivnlsion out ut the ques- 
tion) it must have made him minister for the 
joint lives of hitn^elf and ihc Prince Regent, 
whether he were regent nr king. Hut this 
secret was not less valuable to his successors 
than to liiinself. They, in stepping into the 
possession of his power, stepped also into the 
pussessiou of the source of that power. The 
PKiNL'Kas was Still alive ; she might, at 
any day, be brought forward ; there was, 
as we shall see hy-and-by, a very g^e- 
ral claim putting forward fur her by the 
people, who were begiiiuing to insist that 
she ought to be styled the Princess Ri-gknt, 
and to hold her courts accordingly. If, there- 
fore, Liverpool, Eluon, Sidmouth, and ihe 
rest ol the Perceval admiiiistraiioo, had 
been turned out at this time, they might have 
joined the people, brought out all the history 
of the trausactioiis of 1806 and 1807, aud in- 
sisted upon her being acknowledged as Prin- 
cess Reoent, and upon her holding hep 
courts aud drawing-rooms ; things wh.ch tha 
other party could uot do, because it was that 
party who had instituted the iiivestigation 
against her, who had refused her justice; who 
bad advised the late kiug, first not to receive 
her at court, aud afterwards not to place her 
upon ail equal footiug with the rest of his 
family, and who, in short, had been the instru- 
meots ill the work of her degradation. This, 
therefore, was the true cause of the retaioiog 
of the Perceval administration tii fiower, and 
of tbe aaaltatioiiof vnapoot; benefiu which 
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they exclusively owe»l to the valuable lej^acy into Kiis^land, where the carfijocs were de- 
lelt them by this little hard-twistcd lawyc r. taiiied, |M>iii^ tu the owners pretty much what 
\X). Hut he left them ulher le^cicies, which, our ir<»vcriiiiieut tliought proper, Tiiis was 
had they been men of sense anil of love for an extension of the risjhts of bcilr^erents 
their country, they would have shuddered at accaiii^t neutrals, sucii as had never been heard 
jeceivinf^. Aiuonj^st these ]e»’acies was the of before; the Phfsidrnt of Amruica had 
war, which iniiuediately atterwurds com- issued a pioclamatioii, declaring those States 
mcriccd between Kn^land and the United neutral; but our government, whenever it 
State!) of America ; a war tlie most unjust on suited its purpose, set that neutrality at defi- 
our part that ever nation was engfiged in, and aiice. 'J'he same thiuif was done with rejjard 
bringing upon this country, in iis result, dis- to flic maritime commerce of the United 
grace, such as fCugland never had hefore to ' States in their inteiconrsc with the riench 
endure, and followed by i onstMiiieiices such as ; Wc-it India islands as long as they remained 
will require all the wisdom, all the talent, ; in possession of the French. When Holland, 
all the cfuirage, all the pnlilic virtue, of cvery*^ = owing to the invasion ol t'.i" l^-ciieli, was coiii- 
dociiption, tliat liiigl.iiid can command, to pellcd to join in ihe war agaiii-jt tiL,laiid, with 
jireveut those const quences fioin linully being neotrabs trading with it and witli tt' islands, 
fatal to her power. \ were treated in 1 he same manner. 'I'lie FreiK h 

KU). 'I'his is one of the great events of the were carrying on a sweeping and successful 
TPgeiny and reign of (inoiirii: the Forsmi. war upon the coniinent, and Knglainl the same 
The war wliich terminated ijj the indepeinleiittf soitol war ni>f>ii tin* seas. 

of these Slates, laid the foui:rlation j.d all tlie The United St.itci remonstrated ; nego- 

cal.iniities with which the nation was aflln’ted j tiaiions endless were going on; their [silicy 
diiring llie reign of (ii':on<;i: the Tiiiriii. That | was to remain at peace if possible ; hut iljougU 
ivar was i!rj;ii’‘t in its piii’ciple, and in the*; tJicy did mit go to war, they iiices.satif ly rc- 
condiict of it most disgraceiiil. 'This war was iiumstrated :i(*.unst this disregard of tiie laws 
C(|ually unjust ; it-i piMgresn and coiiseqiieiu’cs of neutrality, keeping on all the w hile,iiiakiug 
were ol the greatest importance to the loiiiilry ; prepirations lor their derenct ra case of the 
and, therefore, the i eal iii otftiffs of rhi' “ lire necessity arriv in ^ 

ought Iscro to lie placed clearly ujxm record. . 1.18. '1 hey ackowledged, and I trusi they and 

rroin the commencement of the unjust and I ail ihe world will alwa; he <‘oaipelled to 
■unnecessary war against the Rejnihlicaus of | ackiuiwledge, our light, when at war, to .top 
France, disputes hetweeu Ungl irid and the inert hant -hips on the high to ircli 

Uiii'.cd States had ari‘*en rtlalive to the rigliis shem, it) asceri.iin whether tliey l>o li 1i> 

of the jiarties on the se.is. The sucee s of our enemy’s port, and, if so, whetlitr they 

Kngland against France dejioiided, ina!.’i‘.»t have on hoard artnles eonlivdiai.d of war, 

measure, on the power of the former to mi . - that is to say. arms, amniuiiiiioii, hor‘*e.rnrrii • 
cept ami destioy the coinmeice of the Fteiu . . lure, and other things ii-ed in war; and, if 
d’.y her navy, sli(‘ soon ac< oiiijdished nearly hound to a poi t wideh we are hlockading, if 
the destruction of the French n.nal foice, and tisey have provisions on hoanl ; and m sneh 

also of their inei'cantile marine; lilt the ens -s, to take out the provisions, In t:ik<i 

French do not, as we do, di jicnd ho inoeh <»n ( ut iljc mimilitins ol war, to hi. ng tlie sliip 
openitioiis <)n llie water 'fheir irade lorms into port ior liiat purpi /me casi*s 

a^uch smaller part, in propoititni, lli.iii ours to condemn both shij) and car.;o ; and, in all 
effiics, ol the resources of the country ; havi»«g c-aae-*, wheie the ]>ropi'rtv on hoard he iouml 
a cidd climate, and a hot dim etc I ! to he the prtiper'iy td’ an ciiemv, to sci/e and 
medium climate, all within the .sa«ne r/wg conti-i-atc that property. Further, the ligiits 
feuce^ tlic»y have not tliat need of exter if a belligerent with regard to nenlrals cx- 
lial commerce that we have; they do not tend to a |>roliihitioii, utter due notice to enlet* 
60 much depCMid upon impoits ami evports; any port of any enemy of that lielligerent 
but still they want some outlet for their pro- wliic h is placed ui a stiiteof eliicicnt !>1ockade 
duce in exchange for various cuiiimodities, l.'l;). '1 hese are 1 he rights »)t I'mglaml iipoa 
without which, in the present state of the the seas w I mi she is at war; aiifl these rights 
world, great confusion must he jiroduced in , -.he can never give up, and can never relax in 
the affairs of the nation. Hesidcs this, i'raiici! the tMiforcemiMit of, without a suriender of 
is iiow-aii(Uthen visited with that great her character and her power, 
calamity, a scarcity of bread, which can rc- 140. But far were our ministers from being 
ceive alleviation by no other means than those j eoiitcut with the enjoyment of these rights, 
afforded by other cuuiit.des, which other ! Buonapaim K had issued two decrees, one 
countries cannot come to their relief except dated at Berlin, and the other at Milan, pro- 
iiy the means of ship.?. One of these calami* liihiting all British goods from entering any 
ties was experienced in France in the year port uuder the control of France, which then 
1793, just at tlie breaking out of the war he- embraced almost the whole of tlie contiiUMit; 
tween this country ami that, T he Americans, and, nut only Britisii goods, but any goods of 
having prodigious quantities of corn and of any country coining last from any BritiaU 

road. In what was called 
our ministers declared all 
countries under the cou« 


imur lo spare, sent uuruireds of ship l*)ads toj port at home or ah: 
France, a great part of which were intercepted [ retaliation lor this, 
by £ii g 1 isb ships of war, an dprivateersy brought the ports of all the 
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trol of France, to be in a state of blockade, 
which was, to be sure, the most irioustrous 
strctcl) of the riyjhts of a belli';xrcni ever be- 
fore dreaineil of in the world. Ft>r many 
years the Americans endured this. Uy fai> 9 e 
papers, by shuiu certificates of oriiffn, by 
clandestine invoices, by licenses ulitaiued here 
ill Enj^land ; by one means or another, they 
contrived to carry on still a lucrative commerce, 
always, however, prutestiiijf, always rcinoii- 
stratiii^, and frcquenrly menacing, Irom the 
lip's or the pent of the ne^'otiutors. At last, 
however, our ministers hcfjan to do tli.it for 
which the llEitLiN and jMii.av decrees could 
afford 110 excuse, and for which nothing coultl 
oiler a p illiatiou ; that is to .say, lliey be»Mii 
^ ’ ■.ijircss aeamcn ou board the Ainoiii aii 

sin'ps oil the hi^'h-seas, mirier the pretence 
that they were the subjects of the kni4,‘aud 
deserters from his service. II lltey harl cou- 
linerl ihcse inifiressmeiits to Jjiitisli subjects, 
the thin;^ woald liavc Ijccu a cruel novelty 
but tins was inifios^ihle in a c.ise where 
all spoke llie same all had the 

same manners, all wertiof tiie same nation, 
excejit by the more aecaleut of loc-ilitv 
and Iiirtii. Miii^hsli naval olfieers, sehloai 
reniarkahle for moi'eraiiou in tin* exeiciie o! 
tlieir power, IieiMjj; once authorised to stop 
AniLM’ieaii ships on the hii;li-seas, and to take 
| 5 rilisli suhjeels out of them ; ami having th 
physical power to take out of them whom and 
as m.niya'i they pleased; these oilieers, hem;;; 
thus .lutlio: ised, would, a-, a matter ot course, 
consider every man whom they wblied to tawc, 
to he a Ibitish suhjeel ; and under thi'* ))rc‘ 
leiice they inijiiessed hinuhr' is U[roti hundreds 
of uati'ie Ameiicaiis, coiiijielleil them to •^erve 
«u boan! I'iii'4;lish shioi of war, had tli'nii 
lh>':^«;ed loi tlisohe'licncc m* iie;;lecr, placed 
them in bat»le. like the rest ot the sailors, 
where manv of them were wouuderi and many 
of them killed. 

111. Tins was too mucli, not perhaps for 
the cool politicians of tlie Anieiicau «overij- 
Jiient to endure, hot too much for the pc.ubi 
oj America to endure. The people toiik the 
luatter in hand; leltei.s and certificates from 
impressed American veuinen were autheuti' 
caied and published, coniaininfj all the hen id 
details of the cruellies that had bc.-u endured 
by the sufferini; parties ; the Amcri^ an news- 
papers were tilled with these hlood-stiiTin^ 
details, and the whole country, from one end 
to the other, crictl /far, loss a/ commerce ^ 
invasion, e.rterminalion, rather ihaii entlure 
ikisj* The American {jovernment did every 
thing- in its power lo assiiage thi** anger : it 
called upon the pto[de to wait llie re.iult of 
the negotiations then going on upon the suh- 
ject. iJuring these negotiations, theyoOered 
terms so lair that it fills one with indignation 
to think that this cnumry had to sutler from 
a war in consef|iieiice of a rejection of those 
terms. They olVcrred to pass an act, imposing 
a penalty on any American captain that should 
take on hoard u British subject us a seaman; 
they ull'ercd to agree that any British oflicer. 


I civil or military, duly authorised by the 
j government, should be permitted to go on 
board of any mercantile American ship iu 
any port, whether within the British do- 
iiiinioti.B, or any other dominions, and cause 
to be taken aoy American seaman before 
a magistrate, being any usual magistrate 
of the place or poit; and if that magis- 
trate determined that the man claimed was a 
British subject, they agreed to give him up 
at once ou the hare dticision of that mngistraie; 
blit they expressed their defennination to eu> 
counter all hazards ratiicr than su'ler 
foreigners to stop their ships on the high sea*:, 
and lo take out of them persons of any de- 
1 scriplioii wlialsoevi-r unde/ |)reteni-e of those 
persons being foreign snhjerti. Ni>thing conIJ 
more reasonable or mure jiist than this; 

. the proposition was haughtily reject'vi by 
those insolent and feeble- minded ereiiUires, 
who were aiterwanl* beaten single-hanJed in a 
\var of aggression, of invasion, ami extermina- 
lioii, waged aguinst this free an:! Iia]»py peojilo 
under this wise iiml nio Jerate gmernineut. 

IIJ. 'I'liese terms having' been lejectc l, tlic 
congress pa'-sed an act, a litllc winle hefore 
the <(eal!i of ri iu ni al, as a sort of jirehide 
I to ll war, still hoping, however, l » avoid 
j war. 'his act explains clearly, and in a few 

rds, the groniuls of this menu)ra!>le war; 
and It is of v.ist i»n))ortanee that the laiglisli 
j peojile should always have it to rt lei- »■> as :i 
gr.nindot accusation against t!ic rniiii^.iiy and 
llie parlicimcnr that involved them in ihis wa’*, 
and ihcreliy n.>t only 7nMe<l seventy niillioti-s 
to the. enormous debt, but letually created that 
AuiLM-ican navy, with wlihh we shall one d-.^' 
have toci»pc, and which we must finally uver- 
C'mie, or surrcnrler that sovcivig-niv of the 
se.xs, wilhout which oiir cnnntry is EiigUnd 
only in mere name. 'J'lic reading ot this law 
explains the wluila m.ittcr: In-re are. tlie 
gr muds of complaint, here is ih-v* remedy, slioru 
of w'.ir: the. remedy did not succeed, and war 
was the coiiicqueuce. 

A Bill for the Protection, Uecom'jf, and In* 
ilcmni/ication oj American i/canun. 

The preamble states tlrat Hi.s Britannic 
!\-I.ijcstv has caused to be inipres.sed out ol the 
ships of the Uuiteil States, sailing on the high- 
seas, under tlie Ameiican Ikig, divers liege 
citizens of said States, and ha'ii compelled 
them to serve on board the slii[is of war of 
Great Britain, and to fight against the United 
States, aiifl that numbers of them are yet de- 
tained. — it is therefore enacted, that fioiu and 
after the. 4ih day of June next, any person or 
persons who shall imprcs.s any native seurnaii 
of the United States sailing on the liigh-seas 
or in any port, river, haven, ba-^iri,or bay, under 
pretence or colour of a commission from any 
foreign poweir, shall for every such offence, he 
adjudged a pir-’te and felon, and on conviction, 
Kutfer death ; aiu' the trial in such case shall 
be had where the i/Tenrler is apprehended or 
may be first broughc*--*7*hat it shall be Jaw- 
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fuV for any seaman, sailing under the of 
the United States, on any person or per»ou8 
atteiiiptiiijr to impress him, to repel by force ; 
and if any person hO attempting to impress 
said seaman shall he killed, manned, or 
wounded, such seuinau, on the general issue, 
may give the special matter in evidence, which 
is hereby declared a perfect }usiiHcation. 
That nil iiiforinrition being given to the Presi- 
dent of the United States proving satlbfartorily 
to him, tliat any citizen of the United States 
shall have been impressed, and shall be yet 
detained, or shall hereafter be impies<ied, to 
cause the most rigorous retaliation on any 
of the subjects of said Government taken 
oil the high-sea«, or within the British 
territories, whom he is hereby authorised to 
cause tu he taken and seized lor that purpose, 
any treaty to the contrary notwitlistaiiding. — 
That any seaman, heretofore or hereafter im- 
pressed, may attach, in the hands of any British 
subject, or ill the hands of any debtor of any 
British subject, a sum equal to thirty dollars 
er iTioijih for the whole time he shall have 
c< n detained on board any British vessel or 
veasi'ls. — That the President of the United 
States may capture, by way of repiisal, as 
many British subjects, on the high -seas or 
within the Briiish territories, as maybe equal 
to the impressed American seamen in the pos- 
session of Great Britain, and by a cartel to 
exchange the same. — That the President, 
whenever sufficient testimony shall be pro- 
duced that the commander of any public 
armed vessel of any foreign nation shall have 
taken or impressed from on board any ship vr 
other vessel of the United States, while at air. 
port or place not within the jurisdiction of such 
foreign nation, or while on her passage to or 
from any port or place any seaman, mariiier, 
or other per.'ioii not being in the military ser- 
vice of an eijeniy of such foreign nation, may 
proliibir by pruclamatiun, every person residing 
witfapn the United States or its territory, from 
affording aid, succour, or provisions, of what- 
ever kind, to such ship or vessel ; and any 
pilot or other person residing within the United 
States, who shall, after such pnjhlbitioii shall 
have been made known, and before the same 
shall be revoked, afford aid, succour, or pro- 
visioiii, as aforesaid, to such ship or vessel, 
and be thereof convicted, shall be sentenced 
to he imprisoned nut exceeding one year, and 
lined not exceeding one thousand dollars. — 
That from and after the 4th of Juue next, 
whenever full and sufficient testimony shall 
be produced, that the commanders of public 
armed vessels of any foreign nation have im- 
pressed or taken from on board any ship or 
vessel within the Jurisdiction of the United 
States, or while on her p^isage to or from any 
port or place, any seaman, mariner, or other 
person, the President may prohibit, by pro- 
clamation, the landing from on boara any 
•hip or other vessel of the foreign nation 
(whose commander or comaianoers hare 
wended as aforesaid) any goods, ware, or 
merchandise within any of the ports of the 


United States or the territorities of the United 

States. 

143. This act of the congress was absolutely 
forced upon them hy the people. All the 
mercantile part of the congress appeared to be 
dead to every sentiment of public spirit ; and 
the members of the Basteru States, as the 
Americans call them, but which lie in the 
Northern part of the country, were almost 
all hostile to the act, and hostile to every 
measure of resistance against the acts of our 
ministry. Tht^y bud been plotting for years 
for the purpose of counteracting the federal, 
or general, government in every step which it 
had taken mr the defence of the citizens of 
.America against the arbitrary ucts sanc- 
tioned by the Bnglish ministry. The great 
cities in America are all great places of ex- 
ternal commerce; the merchants are all con- 
tacted with mcrchaiitt and njanufactuierain 
England hy ties of interest. The commerce 
of America was, and is, more than half of the 
whole carried on to and from the English do- 
minions ; the English merchants arc the 
creditors of those in America, generally their 
lenders, and very frequently an apparently 
great merchant there is little more than an 
agent cairyiiig on trade, and apparently 
owning ships in virtue of the moiiev, and, 
in great part, for the benefit of the English 
merchant who is the real owner of the money 
and of the ships. Therefore the mt^rchatits in 
Ameiica, particularly in the north, whence 
come the ships to carry on the greater part of 
the external commerce, were all decidedly 
against a war with England, and against all 
resistance of the acts uflicr ministry committed 
against American citizens ; for, in fact they 
looked upon England as iheir country much 
more than they did America, but uoc so with 
the people at Urge ; and it was a curious tiling to 
behold that it was the fanners and labourers and 
country people generally, that demanded ven- 
geance on those who had impressed and ty- 
rannised over the maritime citizens. It was on 
them, too, that even the commercial cities had 
to rely fur defence after the war broke out ; 
thus verifying the prediction of Mr. JbFFEKsON, 
namely, that if ever the country should be 
placed in a »tate of peril, it must rely for its 
safety on the arms of the tillers of the ground. 

[To be conlinued,) 
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INSOLVENT. 

CEEVES, T., Hendon, Middlesex, hay-seller. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 

THOMAS, R., Glyo, GUmorgansbire, cattk* 
dealer. 
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BANKRUPTS. 

ALCOCK, W., AthentoDe» Warwickihire, 
victualler. 

ALCOCK, S., Birmiugbam, bat-manufacR 
BARCLAY, A., Yiirk, buokseller. 

BATSON, W., Burriugbaiu, Linculnsbirc, 
corn n>erchant. 

BA 1 LEV, G., Miua road, Old Kent- road, car 
pen ter. 

BATTIN, J. and J., Aston, Warwickshire 
corn -dealers. 

BROOK>, J., Dallington, Northamptonshire 
carpenter. 

BURNELL. B., Leeds, linen-draper. 
COCKKILL. W , East Butterwick, Lincoln 
shire, corn -factor. 

CRESSWELL, T., Cross-lane, St. Mary-at 
Hill, fish-factor. 

DEAN, H., Nelson- street, Greenwich, tohac 
coni St. 

HOUGHTON, J. and J. Watts, Soho-square 
drapers. 

INGLE, J., Beverley, Yorkshire, tanner. 
JONES, E., Llaulylliii, Mout»oint‘ryshire 
innkeeper. 

JEFFERIES, Leeds, worsted-stnfr-mariufac. 
KlUBV, T., Kind's Lynn, Norfolk, grocer. 
LOFTUS, J , Bristol, wholesale druggist. 
MU^GKOVE, S., High- street, Slndwell and 
Rotherhithe. boot and shoe-inaiiufarturer. 
NUI’LEY, L., Great Newport-street, Loijg- 
acre, hoot and shoeinaker. 

B IDG WAY, G. and J., Manchester, lacemen 
RIDLEY, R., Brighton, hatter. 

SANDERSON, C., Rotherham, Yorkshire, 
iron- plate-manufacturer. 

STEIMIENS. T,, Loiidoii-road, linen-draper. 
STARKE, R., Borougii-iiiarUet., builder. 
WAI'KINSON, M., Guiij&burough, Lincoln 
sh're, innkeeper. 

WILC-OX, VV,, Walcot, Somersetshire, chair- 

iiickker. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

DODD, T., Perth, candle- maker. 


Tuesday, Januaky 17, 1832. 
INSOLVENTS. 

BURKE, J., Greenwich, licensed-victualler. 
GRAVES, Upper East ibniithfield, master- 
mariner. 

H£AWARD,J., Hillhouse, Lancashire, farm. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 

THOMAS, R., Glyn, Glamorganshire, cattle- 
dealer, from Jan. 17 tp Jan. 31. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
GALPIN, F., Fleet- street, atatiuDer. 

BANKRUF1*S. 

BRAITHWAITE. J., Liverpool, fpnitercT. 
BUSH, J., Blackman^fitreet, victualler. 


CHILDS, J., Leicester-square, jeweller. 

QLAKK, B. T., Lakenham, Norwich, corn** 
' merchant. 

DEAD.MAN, J., Stapleton-road, Gloucester- 
shire, victualler. 

DEAN, J. F., Drakelow-mill-farm, Derby- 
shire, miller. 

HELSBY, A. and J. Cleworth, Salford, Lan- 
ca<»bire, pluinbers, 

LLOYD, J. Leeds, merchant. 

MINSHULL, W.,ChoUcy, Berkshire, cattle* 
dealer. 

P.ARKE, T., Westbromwich, Staffordshire, 
plumber. 

THOKP, 1., Reddish- mills, Lancashire, calico- 
printer. 

TREACY, M., King-street, Cheapside, straw- 
hat manufacturer. 

WIGAN, J , Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer. 

WILKS, J., Birmingham, linen-draper. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

EWING, J., Newbouse, Ayrshire, farmer. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark- Lanp.,Corn-Exchangf, January 16. 
— Our Bupplies since this day se'iiiiight of En- 
glish wheat and’ barlcv, English and Scotch 
peas, and Englisli seeds, limited ; of English 
malt and foreign linseed, great; of Irish, 
Scotch, and foreign wheat, as also English, 
Lish, and fon ign flour, Irish and Scotch oats, 
and, with above exception, foreign seed, good. 

This day’s market was, very soon after its 
conimeiiceiiient, numerously attended by both 
'Londuii and country buyers ; and there seemed 
.u be more spirit in its trade than has been on 
any inaikel day that has preceded it for some 
noiiths past. As, however, the sellers aimed at 
advanced, the buyers at reduced, prices, the 
rade was, a short time after its cumrnence- 
ment, rtiiber dull ; but an increased number 
if buyers soon induced those who had fir<«t 
sseiiihled, to commence business, and the 
eilers to be stiff to their asking prices, ulti- 
onately became somewhat brisk, with wheat 

d barley at an advauce of from 1^. to 2.v. • 
)eans, 2s, to 3s , ; and malt 2s, per quarter ; 
ith oats, peas, rye, malt, seeds, and fluur^ 
.tlast Monday’s quotations. 


Wheat 


Rye 


BaHey 




Peaft, White 


>1 Boilers 


,, Grey 


Beaus, Old 

Tick 


Oats. Potatbe 


.. — Poland , , , , . - , 

23a. to 22-i. 

■ — Feed , 


Flour, per ttck.... 

■ • • • • 5Ss* to (lOs. 
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Advertisbmbnts 


size 


PROVISIONS. 

Bacoq, Middles, new, 40s. to 46s. per cwt. 

Sides, new. .. 50s. to 546. 

Pork. India, new . . 125s. Od. to 1276. 

Pork, Mess, new • • . 68a. Od. to — s. per barl. 
Butter, Belfast . . . .94s. to — s. per cwt. 

*■ — ■■ Carlow 90s. to 968. 

■ — Cork .948, to —a. 

— ■ Limerick *.946. to —s. 

— - - Waterlbrd..88s. to 91s. 

Dublin .. ..88s. to — s. 

Cheese, Cheshire .... 56s. to &4s. 

» — Gloucester, Double. . 58s. to 6.3s, 

— Gloucester, Single. . , 52s. to 60s. 

— Edam ,46s.‘to50s. 

— — — Gouda 448. to 46s. 

Dams, Irish 66s. to SOs. 


SMITHFIELD.-^ainiary 16. 

Tliis day’s supply of beasts and sheep was 
^ood, both as to quality and numbers ; of tat 
calves and porkers, but limited, and not very 
prime. The ti'ade was throughout very dull ; 
with beef at a depression of about 2d. per stone, 
with mutton, veal, and pork, at Friday’s quo- 
tations. 

Beasts, 3,018; tibeep and lambs, 21,000; 
calves, 98; pi|;s, 130. 


MARK- LANE.— Friday, Jan. 20. 

The arrivals this week are ^ood ; the market 
dkill ; but the prices are much the same us ou 
Monday. 


THE FUNDS. 

9 prr Cent. 1 1 I 1*“- ^*’1 l 

Coot. Ann. / 1 Bi^] BZ^j 82}| B2^] B2|| 82} 


T he MiillK'-LANE EXPRESS ; . New 
Agricultunl. andi fading Newspaper, of 
the Largest Siae*./^.Pf ice ] only Scvciipeucc. 
(Published every Monday^ ^X^uiiig, iu time for 
the Post.) In its; ,con]Leiits^ will be., fouiifl- 7 - 
The Fullest particular^^qf Mondiiy^i Market 
at Mark4ane, 'Otimr Markets, 

Home and . . Week ; . M ea t 

Markets and Repofts'of^at ft^d LejlMB> ^tock 
Markets, of Icadi Off. interest to the ^^raajier 
JJealcr ; State ut the Wool Trade,' Hme, 
<|i^0mal,aud Foreign," Current Prices, Ac.; 
^iH'impprtapt iiiattqrs incurring- iu thoAffrt- 
c^tpre^l and Trading World; a Ltst.pt the 
principal Fair* and Alarkets to take place 


every eusuing Week ; all improvements prof- 
fering to be beneficial to the community ge- 
nerally, Patents, &c.^ Concise Statements of 
the Effects of New Decisions in Courts of 
Law, and the Ctirliest Notice of Motions and 
Hills in Parliament affectiiig the interests of 
Landlords, Tenants, Manufacturers, &c. ; 
particular attention to all changes in the Laws 
of moment to the Maltster and Retail Brewer, 
the Prices of IMalt atid Hops, Wine, Spirits, 
dec. ; Quantity on hand. &«*. ; and all that can 
constitute' a cfesirabie Family New’.spaper and 
Record of Fact.4, &c. for the iuformation and 
guidance of alk men of business throughout 
the Empire. 

N. B. The Keepers of Commeieial Inns, 
and those who have Ordinaries ou Market 
Days, attended hy Farmers, Cornfactorr., Mil- 
lers, Ycornen of the ('oniity, &c., will find 
the Mark-Lane Fspress ” the best and 
chca])est Monday Paper they can lay upon 
their tiihles for the use of their Customers. 

Orders received |)y the Publisher, VV. Jen- 
kin&on, at the OlTice, 336, Strand, London ; 
and by all Bookj^ellers, Slewsinen, and Clerks 
of the Roads, in all parts of the World. 


THE ATIIEN^IiUM, 

Jwtrnal of Literature^ Science^ and the Fine JrfA, 

SEVENTY TWO LARGE QUARTO PAGES 

IFijjuttl to Three common Octavo Volumes] 

FOR SIXTEEN PENCE ! 

THE MONIHLY PART for January, 
being the FiRfti Part for 1832, will be pub- 
lished oil Saturday next, the 2Hth. It will 
contain Reviews of, with copious extracts 
from, all New Book*! published during the 
month— Reports of Proceedings, and of Pa- 
pers read at the Learned Societies— Notices of 
all Novelties at the Theatres, of Fine Arts, 
Exhitdtiuns, &c. &c., and of all things likely 
to interest the informed and iiitelligeut— witu 

ORIGlJiAL POEMS and PAPERS BY 
Allan Ciiuiiinghatn 1 J. 

T.Curl>le I W. J. 

The Author of tlie Charles Lamb 
‘Corn Law Rhymes' The Author of *Lon- 
Rcv. Hol'.'-rt Cauiiterj don in the Olden 
Charles jllaiice 1 • Time ’ ' 

The Author of ' The ' J. Hainitton Reynolds 
Dominie’s Legacy ’ Leitch Ritchie 
The Kttrifck Shepherd .Tjin^ late W. Roscoe 
James Everett Thos. Roscoe 
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TO THE- 

WORKING PEOPLE, 

ON THE NEW DEAD-BODY BILL. 

Stockpoit, in CArsAire, fiith Jan. 1832. 
My Fuibnds, 

The above subject is very interesting 
to you, and I beg you to give it your 
particular attention. You have been 
informed of the horrible murders in 
London, committed by the bloody 
Bishop and others; and I will now ex- 
plain to you the cause of those murders. 
When you clearly see this cause, you will 
know how jifou ought to think and /eei 
upon the subject. 

There are in London and some other 
great tow'ns, places where men are e/i- 
gaged in cutting up dead human bodies. 
What they do this for; that is to say, 
under what pretence they do this, I will 
speak by-and-by; at present I have 
only to speak of the fact, and to show 
you that it is the cause of the horrible 
murders^ that you have lately read of. 
The cutters-up of human bodies, or body- 
cutteri purchase dead bodies to cut up, 
and with just as little scruple and cere- 
mony as cutting -butchers purchase the 
dead bodies of pigs or sheep from the 
carcass-butchers. The law, as it now 
stands, makes it only a misdemeanor, 
that is to say, a crime punishable by 
^ne and imprisonment, as a common as 
sault i$, or as a libel is, to steal, to sell, 
or to purehaie, a dead human body; 
and I pray you mark, that to steal the 
body of a sheep, or pig, or calf, or 
or, or fowl of any sort, is a capital felony, 
punished with DEATH; and that to 


receive any such body, or to have it in 
your possession, knowing it to be stolen, 
is also a felony, punished with TRANS- 
PORTATION, This law extends to all 
sorts of moveable property ; and a book- 
seller named Cauuack (or some such 
name) was transported, some few years 
ago, for purchasing and having in his 
possession some copies oj a book viliich 
had been stolen out pf the warehouse 
of Mr. Bensley, in Bolt-court. This 
bookseller had a family, carried on a 
respectable business, and bore a fair 
character ; and he alleged that Ae did not 
know the books to have been stolen. 
From the circumstances, however, the 
jury were satisfied that he did know them 
to have been stolen; and he was trans- 
ported ; and very justly transported ; 
for he was aIS criminal us the thief him- 
self. 

But, my friends, if it he just (and it is 
so) to punish with transportation a man 
who receives the dead body of a pig, 
knowing it to be stolen, what are we to 
say to the Law which punishes so 
slightly, and, in practice, punishes not at 
all, he who receives and cuts up the dead 
body of one of the people, though he 
MUST-KNOW that it has been stolen, 
if not murdered} What are we to say 
of such a law ? And widle the law 
stands thus, what is the protection that 
the labouring people receive from the 
law? 

On the l^th of December last, the 
following letter was published in all the 
London newspapers. 1 beg you to read 
it with attention, 

** Sir, — Having dined yestenkiy with 
' some of my brother magistrates, I 
‘ learned, upon information which I 
' have no re^on to distrust, that beside 

* the confessions published, another 
‘ was made on Sunday last, which com- 

* prehended a catalogue of about sixty 
' murders, and would have probably 
' ^one on to a much greater extent, but 

* for the interference of the ordinary. 

* When to^his is added the large supply 

* which by the published confessions. 
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Bishop appears to have furnished for 
dissection, thegreat number of persons 
** employed in the same way, the pro- 
bable profligacy of such persons, and, 
“ as asserts^, a great Jailing off in the 
number ff burials, notwithstanding 
the increased population of this me- 
tropolis, there is certainly but too 
much reason to believe that this 
system of murder amongst the poor, 
which Bishop said he resorted to as 
both less expensive and less hazardous 
^'than collecting from cemetries, is 
become extremely common, that it is 
in a state of progression, and that 
** new and extraordinary modes, how- 
ever inconvenient to the professors and 
“ students of anatomy ^ MUST BE HAD 
« RECOURSE TO, FOR THE PHE- 
‘‘ VENTIONOFSUCH ATROCIOUS 
CRIMES. “ J. Sewell. 

^^21, Cumberland -street, 

<< Portmau- square, Dec. 8." 

Tlvis Mr. Sewell is a police magis* 
irate, and, besides this, his statement is 
notoriously true. Thus, then, sixty poor 
persons, at the very least, have been 
murdered in London alone. Probably 
hundreds ; but sixty at the least. And, ob- 
serve, they have all been RECEIVED 
by the cutters-up •, and no detection of 
the murderers ever took place, until that 
of the bloody Bishop and his associ.ites, 
whose conduct was so open and unwary, 
that the receivers saw that they were 
liable to be implicated themselves in the 
enme of murder. The- apology, the 
impudent, the audacious excuse of the 
cutters-up, is, that they cannot always 
distinguish the body of a person who 
** has been murdered from that of one 
who has died a natural death'* This 
is stated bpr the council of the Royal 
College at ^rgeons, in their letter to 
Lord MelTOurne of the lOcb of Decem- 
ber last; a document the most impu- 
dent and unfeeling (see it, Register, 
Jan. 14,) that ever was put upon paper. 
Well, then, since they declare, that 
even they ore mabte to disttnguish a 
imurdered body from one that has died 
a natural death ; and, since it is noto- 
Tious that there are hundreds (ay, 
ktmdreds!) of cutters-op of human bo- 
msi and that there are miuiy places 


for the receiving and purchasing of hu- 
man bodies, and that, too, ta open cb- 
fiance of the present law ; what ought 
the ParHament to have done the moment 
it met, after the detection of the recent 
horrible murders? Why, pass a law, 
to be sure, making the stealing and 
the receiving of the dead body of a 
human being a crime as great, at the 
least, as the stealing and the receiving of 
the dead body of a pig or a sheep. This 
is what the Pdrliamerit ought to have 
done at the least. And, indeed, it ought 
to have done much more. The College 
of Surgeons allow, that even they are 
not, in all cases, able to distinguish be- 
tween murdered bodies and bodicss/o/eit 
from the coffin. The cutter-up and the 
receiver never know that they are 
not accessaries to the commission of 
murder : they proceed in their bloody 
work, knowing that they may be such 
accessaries. No man, nothing short of 
a monster, will deny that it is as great a 
crime to steal the dead body of a human 
being as it is to steal the dead body of a 
sheep ’or a pig. Therefore, that crime 
ought to be punished with death as is 
the crime of stealing the dead body of a 
pig or sheep ; and death ought also to 
be tihe punishment of the receiver and 
the cutter^vp ; because they can, ac- 
cording to their own confession, never 
know that they are not wilfully and 
premeditatedly engaged in an act which 
makes them accessaries to the commis- 
sion of murder, both before and after 
the fiict. In short, an act ought to have 
been passed, the moment the Parliament 
met, to punish as murderers, all those 
who should, in future, be found to have 
in their possession any human body, or 
part of any human body, not delivered 
up to them in consequence of a sentence 
in a court of justice. 

This is what the Fkrliament ought to 
have done. And what have they done I 
Why, one Warburtom has brought in 
a bill, which is now before the House 
of Commons. I have not seen this 
bill; but the following has been pub- 
lished as an abstraeS of jl; and this 
abstract is quite enough far me. 1 
will first insert it, and then remark 
upon It. 
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SCHOOLS OF ANATOMY. 

The preamble of this bill states, that 
whereas a kouwled^e of the causes and nature 
of very many diseases which affect the body, 
and of the best methods of treating and curing 
such diseases, and «f healiug aud repairing 
divers wounds and injuries, to which the 
human frame is liable, cannot be acquired but 
by anatomical examination; and whereas, 
therefore, it is highly expedient to give protee- 
tion, under certain regulations, to the study 
and practice of anatomy 

Clause 1* therefore enacts the Secretary of 
State to appoint Inspectors of Schools of 
Anatomy. 

II. Name of Inspector, and District to which 
he belongs, to be imblislicd iu the London 
Caiette, 

III. One Inspector to reside iu London, 
and one other iii Ediiihurgh. 

IV. Inspectors to receive returns and certi- 
ficates. 

V. To visit any place where anatomy is 
carried on. 

VI. Salaries to Inspectors. 

VII. Executors may permit bodies to un- 
dergo auatoinical examination in ceitaiu 
cases. 

VIIL The same not to be removed from the 
place where such person may have died, with- 
out a certificate. 

JX. Professors, surgeons, aud others^ may 
receive bodies for anatomical examination. 

X. Such person to receive with the body a 
certificate, as aforesaid. 

XL Persons described in this Act not to be 
liable to punishment for having in their possts- 
'Sion human bodies^ nar for any offence against 
this Aet^ unless the prosecution is instituted by 
'the Attorney- General. 

XII. This Act not to prohihlt post-mortem 
^xamiiiatioi). 

Xiil. So much of 9 Geo. IV., c .31, as di- 
rects that the bodies of murderers may be 
dissected is repealed, ^ 

XIV. Bodies of murderers to be buried in 
4he highway^ or hung in chains. 

XV. This Act not to extend to Ireland, — 
l^Andwhy nofi] 

Pray look well at clauses y and 11; 
especially at clause 11; and observe, 
that nobody is to prosecute but the 
Attorney -General I Pray mark that. 
THIS SAME WARBURTON brought 
in a bill, in 1829, to authorise masters 
of workhouses^ overseers of the poor^ 
keepers of hospitals^ and keepers of 
piisoM^ to dispose of (artd, of course, to 
eelt) the bodies of ^1 persons dying 
under their keeping, or power, unless 
fioch bodies were claimed by relatiofw ; 
andf even then, such relations were not 
te iaiee the bodies^ unless they could 


]give security for the burial of them ac- 
I cording to the rites of the churcL Thus 
were the very poorest of the poor to have 
their bodies sold to be cut up ! Thus 
were the Parliament to fulfil the com- 
mand of God, and to show their belief 
in his word, “ Despise not the poor 
because he is ])oor,’* says the Bible. 
What would this law have said } Why, 
“ evt him up because he is poor V* 

This bill passed the House of Com^ 
mons; and was carried to the Lords, 
who, to their great honour, rejected it* 
When it went to the Lords, I petitioned 
against it. I gave my petition to the 
Bishop of London y who presented it on 
the 2G(h May, 1829. Now, my friends, 
read this petition attentively. It states 
your case. It puts forward your claim 
to protection against the cutters-up and 
the grave-robbers and the murderers. 

To the Right Honnvrnhlr the lAird^ Spiritual 
and Temporal oj the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland %n Parliament 
assembled. 

The petition of William Cobhett, of 
Kensington, 

IVfovt huniMy sboweth, 

That a bill has just ]>asse(l the Commons* 
House of Parliament, which hill gives autho- 
rity to overseers, op other persons who have 
the charge of poor-houses and hospitals, to 
dispose of (and, of course, to sell) the dead 
bodies of those ptiupers aiui patients who may 
die iu workhouses and hospitals, and whose 
bodies are not claimed by their relations, 
those relations giving scciiritv that they will, 
at their own charge, cause the said bodies to 
be buried. 

That your humble petitioner is quite sure 
that your Right Monoiirahle House will clearly 
perceive that such a law is just tlie same thing 
as a law to authorise overseers and hospital- 
keepers to dispose of the dead bodies of all 
poor persons whatsoer, dying under their 
charge ; for that the bare fact of the death 
taking place under such circumstances, is 
quite enough to convince every one, that the 
bodies of such poor persons will, on account 
of the poverty of their relations, never be 
claimed, especially if the claim be to compel 
the claimant to give security for defraying the 
expense of an interment; and that, therefore, 
this is, iu short, a bill to enable the agents of 
the rich to dispose of the' dead bodies of the 
most unfortunate of the poor, and that,'too, 
for the benefit of those rich. 

That your bumble petitioner begs to be per- 
mitted to State to your R|ght .Hoiioiirable 
House, that those poor aiul 'lSmssitoiia' per>- 
•oas, wham the kiw calls a 
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and undoubted right to he relieved out of the 
property of the owners and occupiers of the 
houses and the lauds ; that this law is, as 
stated by Blackstone, founded in the principles 
of civil society ; that it has been cuiiHrmed l)y 
the caiiou law, by the writiii'^softhe Christian 
fatliers, by the law of nations as laid down by 
civilians, by the conimoii law of ICn^land, 
and, lastly, by the statute law of Kn^land ; 
aud that this ri^ht extends to interineiil after 
death, according; to the rights and corenionies 
of the established church. 

That the unfortunate persons who die in 
poor-houses and hospitals have, in niiiiierous 
cases, seen better flays, aud liuve, diiriii!; 
many years, contributed i)y direct payincut'> 
towards the iiiainteiianee of the poor and the 
Bick ; that those of them who have iH't thus 
cootributed, have, all been, as ion^ as nhle to 
work, compellefi to jiay heavy taxes out of the 
fruits of their hard labour; that eveiy work- 
in*y man, of wliatever (Icscrijition, pa)-* full the 
one- half of his \\ag;es in taxes; aud that, 
therefore, when he becomes so poor, helpless, 
and destitute, as to die ju a poor-house o^ iu j 
a hospital, it is unjust, cruel, barbarous to tlic i 
Inst degree, to disjxfse of his dead bodv to l)e > 
cut up like that of a muideter, and to let hiin^ 
Ivuow beforehand , tofi, that his b >dy ia thus to , 
be treated, thereby adding* to the pangs of 
death itself. | 

That your humble petitioner beseeches your j 
Bight Honourable House to hear iu nimd, ’ 
that, iu ifiOH, a Return , laid helojc Parlia- 
inent, stated that upwards of two thousand 
persons, men, women, aud children, heioug- 
ing to noble or ih.h Jamilies, were recei\r>g 
annually large sums of money out of 
taxes ill the shape of pensions and .siiiccurc'i, 
and that none ol these persons had ever ren- 
dered any service to the piihlie fVir the sums 
thus by I hem received ; that your petitioner 
does not think it proliuble that a le<.s sum is 
on this account now paid out ol the taxes than 
was paid in 1801^ ; that, in like iiirmner, large 
sums of money, umouniing iu the wliulc tf» 
more than a million and a half of jiounds 
sterling, have, within these few years, been 
given by the Parliament for ‘7//e 
poor 4 :lergy of the church of Evylatul;'* that 
those who are now paupers have, during their 
whole Jives, been paying taxes to sitppdtt these 
poor nobles and clergy ; that they have, in 
fact, for the far greater part, been reduced to 
a state of pauperism by the taxes, and by the 
taxes alone; and that those bodies which have 
been worn out or debilitated by labours per- 
formed and privations endured lor the benefit 
of the rich, arc uow, when breathless, to l>e 
sold and cut up for the benefit pf thobe same 
jich. ^ 

That all nations, even the most liarbarous, 
have^ shown respect for Uie remains t'f the 
dea|l; Uiat the Holy Scriptures invariably 
speak'uf the rites of burial as being bouour- 
and of the refusal of those rites as an 
;infftnious punishment mid signal disgrace; 

, t&alt in the i5th chap, of Genesis^ 15th verse. 


it is recorded, that amongst the gracious pro- 
mises that God made to AbraiiaiM, on account 
of his faith, one was that he should be buried 
in a giKid old age; that David (2 Samuel 
chap. 2.), when the men of Jahesh-'gilead had 
buried Saul, blessed them fur his kindness, 
and said the Lord would reward them^ 
that the Psalmist, in describing the desola- 
tion of Jerusalem by the hands of the hea- 
then, says that these latter had given the dead 
bodies of the Israelites to be meat unto the 
fowls of the heavens, that they slie<l their 
blood like water, and that there was none to 
hunt them, which, l.ir adds, has made the 
Israelites a reproach to the other nations ; 
that ill Kcrr.F.siAbTr.s-, chapi fi, verse 8, it is 
said, that if a inaii have ever so pi'osperous 
at‘d Jong a life, it he have 7io burial he had 
better never have been born ; that we find by 
Rzekiel, chap. 8!>, that even enemies were to 
he buriedf and that if a humnii hone was 
found above ground, it was to be deemed a 
duty to inter it; that the prophet JsAiAii, 
chap. 14, says that the King of Babylon shall 
be l^^pt out of the grave, like an abooiiiiahle 
liraticb, and siiall not be buried, because he 
iias been a tyrant; that the pniphet Jeremiah, 
ch.ip, 7 aud S, at the conclusion of a long and 
terrible (Icniiiiciation against the Jews, tells 
them Ih.'it X\\cy shall not be gathered nor he 
buried, and Unit they shall be a^ dung upon 
I be face of tiie earth ; that the same prophet 
chap. 14, says, tliat the people who listen to 
laUe prophets shall die of famine and the 
sword, and shall have fione to bury them; 
that the same prophet, chap. Ifl, foretelling 
the ruin of the Jews, says that they shall die 
of grievous deaths, that they shall not be 
lamented, neither shall they be hariedy but 
I shall he as diuig upon the face of the earth ; 

; (hat the same prophet, clmp. 22, pronounces 
I judgment oil Jr.HUiAKiM, King of Jiida, for 
covetousness, for shedding innocent blood, 
for oppression and violence, that he shall he 
buried vdth the burial of an ass, ilrawn aud 
cast loith heforc the gales of Jerusalem ; that 
iu the New Testament, we find that devout 
men carried SrrriiEN to his burial; and, 
rmally, tiiat by oiir own burial service and 
cunon-> w’c arc taught, that to be buried iu 
consecrated ground is a I'ight belonging to 
I every person who has been baptized, who is 
I not, nt tliv hour of death, excommunicated, 
and who has not killed him or herself. 

That seeing that such is the language of 
I Holy Writ, your humble petitioner lias waited 
until now, bop'liig that the bill in question 
I W'ould be zealously and effectually opposed by 
I Ibe clergy of the Kstablisbed Church ; that, 
if the bodies of poor persons can be disposed 
of and cut up into pieces, without any detri- 
ment to our faith, otir hope, our religious 
feeling ; if no burial service is at all necessary 
ill these cases, if this be told to the people by 
this bill, it is manifest, that that same people 
will not long think that the burial service can 
in any case he necessary, and that they will, in 
a short, time, look upon all other parts of the 
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church service as equally useless; because,) 
as }'uui' petitioner presumes, there is no ' 
ground whatever for believing; in the snered- 
iiess of one rito or ceremony any more than 
in that of another, and that, of course, if the 
Burial of the Dead can he dispensed with, so 
may Baptism, Confirmation, Marna^^e, and 
the Sacrament of the LonlS Supper. 

Tliat your humble petitioner is firmly per- | 
suaded, that a belief in the resurrection, and 
in a future state of rewards and ptinishnienta, 
cannot exist tor any length of time in a coun- 
try where human hoilics are by law permitted 
to" be disposed (>f, and that, too, fur the avowed 
purpose <»f lieiiig* cut to pieces for tlie ii«e of 
the partio.s acqniriii"' fbcm ; and that, tlicre- 
iore, atlieihiii, g;tnu*rally prevalent tliroiighmit 
the country, inu<it be one of the iia’ural con- 
sequences of this bill, if, unhappily, it he- i 
come a law. 1 

'J'liat xotir hinnhle petitioner hopes tliat 
your Ki^ht IIoiiouraMe iJonse will perceive, 
that if tills loll were to liccoine a law, the 
hatred of the rich by the poor jnust hecoiiie | 
iinjdacahic and universal, witile tliA latter 
would he taught by this hill atheism, and ob- 
duracy of heait, ami l.uiiilianty ,\ilh feroiious 
ideas ami bloody deeds ; and that it would re- 
quire greater |)ower5 of persuasion than even 
elorpieiit men generally possess to convince 
the jioor that they ought to he restrained 
by uuythiiig but want of power, while the 
S'jiiie (iuvermnent winch takes from them ;i 
large part of tlieir earumgs for tlie sup,’ort of 
the rich, condemns their bodies to be (lispostd 
of after death, fur the benefit of tho»c same 
rich. 

'Miat, for ibc'C reasm-c, your huinhle peti- 
tioner pi'jys, that )onp (tight I loiiouraLle 
House writ not p iss the bill aforeineiiluiiied, 
but will jiroteci the ]ioor against u species oi 
oppression niore otlious as well as more cruel 
and more liostile to feelings of liiimanliy than 
any e\er before bcfuril of in the woild. 

And your petitioner will ever piuiy. 

V/.M. CoiiBETT. 


House formerly, to induce the House to pass 
it. He required further explanation. He was 
glad to observe that in the present bill there 
was a distinct enactment separating the dis- 
section from the. crime of murder; he was satis- 
fied that the study of anatomy was necessary 
for the successful practice of medicine, and 
that, therefore, some means must he taken to 
remedy the present state of the law. He had 
ascertaineil that during last year there were 
onhf eleven bodies which could he legally dis- 
I posed of as ?ul)jcctp, and these were to sttppljf 
ei^ht hundred sluihnts oj medidne. While the 
piincijdcs of the bill wore deserving the alteri- 
^ tion ot the House, so w^ne its details. There 
was one of these to which he objected* IJe 
thought the 1 elutions of persons di/mg' in jmlsy 
' svortihouses^ .^Itvufd have (hdr bodies ij they 
ellipse to demand them. He would not oppose 
tjie second rcailiiig of the hill. 

Air. Ciir.ssuT riij.riA.M oy poced the hill, and 
co'nfciidcd that it niertfy yuve a le^al efi- 
conragchient to the trajjic tn knmnn blood. 

iMr. ill MK supported the bill, ax;d expressed 
his sui prise that tlu* hoimurahle finonet, tlie 
hitMiiher for Oxford (Sir K. Inglis), should not 
peic'cive that the bill would tnahi subjects 
\cL>‘ap<t and ihtit its pro\ i’liioiis were therefore 
the iiiuic likely tb pat an cml to the traffic of 
those who caiculainl on a high ptice as a 
reward for tlic perpetration of crime, 

Mr. Pi’.ucr.vAi. reconiinomleil that the mere 
pos.ii'sston of dead bodies should be held to be it 
\ felony. The kiiowlcilgc of surgery could not 
I he lost in the short spare of two years, and if 
they were to try an cxpi;rinieijt for that time, 
lie was ‘.ure that medical men would then re- 
port to the discretion of Miiinals, and obtain from 
It when coiulactcd under proper regulations, 
nil the knowledge necessary I or iheir profes- 
sion. 

Mr. F. FotLocK defended the principle of 
the hill, an»l expressed his .surprise to sec it 
tuaiiituiiicd as just that inedical men were to 
be livilly, a\e, and criminally punched for 
ignoranreot their p^ofe•^slon, and yet punished 


London^ 22d J7ay, 1829. 

Now, my friends, the present bill 
cliflTers from the former one, in some 
respects ; l>ut its main tendency is the 
same- What it will he at last, we 
cannot as yet i)recisoly say ; l)Ut, in the 
meanwhile, look at the following report 
of a debate, which took place in the 
House of Commons on the 17 tli instant 

Mr. WARBunTON moved the second reading* 
of the bill for providing subjects for the atiaiu- 
mical schools. The hononrahle member, who 
spoke in a low tone, was understood to say, 
that as the hill had been twice before the 
House, which lias assent* d to its principles on 
former occuhious, he tbuught any explaiialioii 
unnecessary. 

Sir Robert Inglis ditl not tbiok it suffi- 
cient that this bill had been twice before the 


at the same time for any attempt to acquh'e 
knowledge. He was convinced that the bill 
would eltcct a most beuclicial change, with- 
out ill the slightest degree, wounding- that 
seustijivefeeiniy atnonp^the lower classes ^ which 
he should be one of the last to wish wholly 
obliteraled. 

The Attoiiney-Ghnerai. wrts in favour of 
the bill, Tt made no alteraiioii in the puuish- 
, racot of those who were guilty of crime. 
Burking was still murder, and punishable 
with all tho severity it deserved; but tbe bill 
look away one of the incitements Co the (j;>:inc, 
by dhmnishing the expense and the risk of pro» 
cui'wg subjects, 

I * Mr. War BURTON briefly replied. The bill 
was Tutetided to do equal justice to the poor and 
the Hchj and it excepted only two cases from 
I its operation. The first was when a person 
specially requested that his body might not be 
dissected^ and the second was, when the next 
of kin was decidedly averse to tbe performaaco 
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of the operation. Nothing: could be more idle 
than to exclaim that the rich wet'e Mlely bene^ 
fited by; the diffusion of the knowledge of 
anatomy. The veiy contrary was the fact. 
The rich employ those who bad obtained, at 
a great cost, their knowledge of their profes- 
sion abroad, while the poor were compelled to 
aecept that kind of assistance which was 
within their reach, and which, if it did not in- 
clude practical information on the structure 
of the human frame, would soon be lamentably 
inefficient. 

From this we are to conclude, that the 
bodies of the poor, who die in prisons, 
hospitals, and poor-houses, are to he dis- 
posed of to the cuttera-up. No matter j 
on \ohut condition \ I care not a straw 
about that; here will be a law to give 
up the dead bodies of tlie poor to the 
hackers and cutters; and that is (piite 
enough for me. I agree with JMr. Pel- 
ham and Mr. Pekckval; and I ablior 
the expressions of Hume and of DsfN- 
MAN about making dead bodies CHEAP! 
Pollock will find, I Taney, that it 
will wound the sensitive feelings of 
the poor.” He has not read that part 
of my first Lecture at Manchester, 
which related to this matter. It is cu- 
rious that the Whig reformsks are for 
this bill, and that the Tories are ayamst 
it ! What sort of a reform the. Whifjs 
have in view we may guess from tli s 
circumstance. For iny j)art, I am very 
hard to believe that those who are for 
tills bill mean the people any good by 
the Reform Bill. I repeat here my 
words at Manchester 3 namely, that if a 
reformed Parliament cannot find the 
means of protecting the dead bodies of 
the working people, while such ample 
means are found for protecting the dead 
body of a hare, a pheasant, or a* par- 
tridge ; then, indeed the bishops did 
right in opposing the Reform Bill 3 for 
a greater delusion, a greater fraud, never 
was attempted to be practised on any 
part of mankind. Let me stop here to 
request your particular attention to this 
matter relating to the want of law to 
protect the dead bodies of the working 
pe6ple. You all know, or at least every 
jEnglishman ought to know, that Tor an 
unqualified person to have in his posses- 
$im the body of a bare, pheasant, or par- 
tridge, was, a few months back, a crime, 
punishable by fine or imprisonment 3 


that to have in his possession wires, or 
other implements, for taking any of these 
wild animals, is still a crime, punishable 
in the same manner 3 that, to be out in 
the night in pursuit of, and seeking 
after, the bodies of either of these wild 
animals, and carrying with him the im- 
plements wherewith to take or kill them, 
is still a crime, punishable with trans- 
portation for seven years, and this 
punishment may be inflicted, too, and 
has been, and is, frequently inflicted 
without the sanction of a. judge, and at 
file sole discretion and pleasure of the 
justices in quarter sessions, who, as you 
well know, are the game-preservers 
themselves. Yet those who could, and 
so recently too, pass over tliis last- 
mentioned law, and those new and 
l^eral** members who have been able 
to sit quietly, and say not a word about 
this law for transporting men for making 
free with the bodies of wild animals, 
which, according to Blackstone, are the 
property of no man, and wiiich belong 
in common to all men 5 those wlio could 
make and so vigilantly enforce this law, 
cannot, for the lives and souls of them, 
find out the means of passing a law to 
protect the bodies, a/ive or dead, of the 
working people ; other than that of 
making it lawful to sell their bodies when 
dead., to cut u[) and cast away like the 
bodies of murderers or traitors. From 
cverytliing that I have ever heard here 
id the North, and particularly in this 
town, I belidve, that if the horrible bill 
to which I have just alluded had become 
a law, that law would have never been 
acted upon by the parochial authorities 
of Manchester. 1 hope that the same 
would generally have been the case 3 but 
1 have no scruple to say, that an attempt 
to enforce tbc law in any of the agri- 
cultural counties would have produced 
open and desperate rebellion. Judge 
you of the feelings of the country people 
on this subject, when I tell you that 
there are clubs in the country parishes in 
Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Hampshire, and, I 
suppose, in all the southern counties, 
which clubs are for the purpose of 
forming a fund for defraying the ex- 
penses of watching the graves of the 
relations of the memhets of the club^ if 

I 
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any of them should die, or the graves of 
the memben themselves if they should | 
die ! How honourable to the feelings 
of the working people, and how dis- 
graceful to the Parliament, is this fact ! 
Judge you what would have been the 
consequences of an attempt to enforce 
amongst such a people the atrocious bill 
for selling their bodies to be cut up like 
those of the most heinous malefactors ! 
A labouring man, Ja&ies Ivks, who 
worked constantly for me some time 
ago, came to me, with tears in his eyes, 
to get 12s. in advance of his wages, to 
pay (that being the price) for watching 
the grave of his daughter y who was just 
then about to be buried ! Why whai 
government-proiectiun could this man 
discover ? What had this man to make 
him willing to he obedient to the IjfWs ? 
Great care is taken of the property of 
the rich ; the law hunts it with inflexible 
eagerness go whither it may ; here the 
law has grown harder and harder, till it 
has made the receiving of stolen goods u 
felonious offence, punishable with./rans- 
portation. But those who passed and 
have enforced so rigidly this law, have 
not been able to find out by any means 
whatever to punish the RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN BODIES ; though they 
MUST of necessity KNOW them to 
have been stolen, if not murdered as well 
as stolen ! Common justice, even na- 
tural justice, would make it felongy pu- 
nishable with death, in any one to have in 
his possession a dead body, or a part of a 
dead body, unless able to produce proof 
that he obtained it in consequence of a 
sentence of a court of justice. 

If reform be to bring us laws like 
this 5 if it be to give us rulers, who 
think it a good thing to make the trade 
in human bodies free; if this be the 
trade " they mean to give us ; if 
this be a specimen of their political 
eemtomy ; if ‘‘ cheap ” human bodies be 
their sign of national prosperity; in 
short, if measures like this be to be the 
result of Parliamentary reform, better, 
far better, remain as we were, poor and 
oppressed 5 but not put upon a level 
with the beasts that perish, and see the 
flesh and bones of our relations, parents, 
wives, and children, tossed about to be 


devoured by the fowls of the air ; or, 
like the body of Jrzbbsl, to be torn 
about by dogs. Warburton's is a 
miserable attempt to make us believe 
that the cutting-up is for the benefit of 
the poor, and that the law is to be im- 
partial. The very preamble of the bill 
is false : and this I will now show to 
you in the words of a very eminent phy- 
sician, who wrote to Warburton on 
the subject, when he brought in his 
first bill, and whose letter was published 
all over the country at the time. This 
physician proved, that the proposed law 
was not only unnecessary to*a thorough 
knowledge of surgery ; but that it was 
the contrary ; that the cutting up of hu- 
man bodies was injurious to the science 
of surgery. Here is his letter ; I beg 
you to read it with attention. This phy- 
sician rccuinmcuds that which I recom- 
mend ; namely, to make grave-robbing 
a capital felony. I pray you to read 
this letter : it will show you that that 
bloody practice is not at all necessary to 
the making of a man a skilful surgeon. 
If it were, I am prepared to prove, that 
this bill ought not to become a law : 
but first of all, read this letter ; and you 
will be satisfied that the law is wholly 
unnecessary for the purpose for which 
it professes to be intended. 

** * Ciiilibet ill arte sua credeiiduin est.'”' 

. Sir, — As jia ardently devoted and expe- 
rfenced member of the profession, pardon my 
questioning your philanthropy rei^arding the 
{■general expediency of' Huiiiaa Dissections.* 
He who has dissected and anatomised so 
much, from pure inclination, cannot reason- 
ably be thought to be prejudiced against 
them. My firm conviction is, that they are 
by no means essential to the successful prac- 
tice of the physician, nor, indeed, ordinary 
general practitioner. 

"The study of anatomy and pliysiolofy 
(i. €, structure and function of the human 
body) 1 admit to be essential to the perfcctloa 
of medical and surgical science. 1 repeat 
study, for the knowledge of both is perfectly 
attainable, without the aid of dissections, from 
our present fruits of them, in the i^ay of pre- 
servations, engravings, explicit kctujres, and 
scientific recoras, 

" 1 canvass, primarily, the physicien’s vo- 
cation — and what have dissecoons performed 
for him? First, as to the knowledge of dis- 
ease. Disease, at Its onset, indeed throughout, 
consists mainly of functioiiai derangement; 
and what discovery of funclioa has been made 
through dissection ? For by function the synmi 
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toms an<i (K'»iinctions of disease are elicited, 
The perfection of this vital ly-ijiiportaut branch 
of tne profession (pathology) is acquirabl 
onlyr by experieiiro, which enables the physi- 
cian to distinguish functional from organic 
affection. What information derived of vital 
function (i.e. brain, hpart, lungs, stomach, and 
alimentary passages) hy our minutest dissec- 
tions ? Has the discovery of injury of brain, 
after death, thrown any important light on 
the valued functions ot its particular parts ? 
Anatomy (i. c. dissections) throws no light 
sfhatever upon those prevailing and appalling 
maladies, St. Vitus’s-dauce, c]iiiepsy, paUy, 
and apoplexy ; and why ? because, generally 
speaking, they are functional rather than 
organic affections. Much the same might be 
said of inflammations of mucous ami serous 
surfaces, where life had been sacrificed to 
them ; the blood, at the moment of dissolu- 
tion, receding from nrteiisl t<» venous cavitie>J, 
leaving such surfaces more blanched than 
florid hy it. Now this 1 aflirrn, not from mere 
prejudice or hypothesis, butcxperience. Again, 
consumption illustrates another ground of po- 
sition, viz., as to the ulceration of the lun»s. 
We know full well, without the forlorn aid of 
dissections, or stethoscope itself, that ulcera- 
tion is consequent upon the iuflanimatioii of 
mucous and serous surfaces ; nay more, that 
such ulceration of internal and vital organs, 
almost without exception, is death. We pre- 
rent, therefore, but cannot cure coiisuiiiptiou, 
as lamentable experience has taught us. In a 
word, we need not dissections tell us that 
the organic attbctions of vital parti usually 
prove fatal. Be it no longer said that they are 
essential to successful practice ; for it is ii ost 
disreputable to science and the profession to 
have it supposed even that one consigned to 
our skill, should have expired without our 
knowledge (care being out of the question) 
of his malady. 

** Seeing clearly our weapons must be such 
as to combat with morbid (i. e, deranged) 
function, it remains to be inquired what aids 
towards relief or cure have hern derived 
through dissections? Our remedies, of any 
real efficacy at least, for the relief (cure, if you 
would rather) of functional derangement, are 
few ; and these with a view to subdue iiiflani- 
mation, correct secret secretion, promote or 
restrain excretion, and give tone or vigour to 
the system. We are not assuredly indebted 
to dissections for our treatment of iDflaiiiina- 
tion, morbid secretion, or debility ; but rather 
to the lights of function and regimen, aided 
not a little by pathological and therapeutical 
experiences. ^ 

** 1 pass over the absurdity of medical tes- 
timony (grounded on dissections) in cases of 
abortion, rape, infanticide, idiotism, and in- 
aauity; and, from icotives of delicacy, forbear 
the discussion of them. Under dread of poison, 
dissections at best are fallacious, and our 
knowledge derived more from chemical than 
anatomical acumen. 

Your « report/ Sir, if I comprehend it 


aright, la to the effect — first, that ail must 
dissect to qualify tliein for successful practice ; 
secondly, that the bodies of executed criminals 
are iiisufficieut for the purpose ; and, thirdly, 
that the repeal of such Act, and the substitu- 
tion of another (confessedly more productive) 
are essential to the perfection of medical 
science, and the well-being of mankind. 

Now, first, as to the expediency ! 'Tis ob- 
vious; pardon me. Sir, that by far too much 
importance has been atiacbed to the testimony 
of Sir Astiey Cooper and Mr. Ahernetby, who 
are teachers of anatomy, and not physic, in 
London.' 1 mean no disrespect nor disparage- 
ment towards tiiese gentlemen ; but why this 
stress upon their testimony ? Sir A. C., after 
many years* painful and toilsotne experiences, 
is doomed to confess that the.operai'ons are a 
reproach to surgery. Mr. A., to his honour be 
t said, has ever been opposed to them. It 
would he superfluous at this moment to speak 
jf their physical attainments (apart, at any 
rate, from dissections and operations), not- 
withstatuling I affirm that these, and not dis- 
sections, are the very bulwarks of surgery. It 
were as manifest as the * sun at nuon>day,* 
.hat bodies became needful in support of the 
L'ollege law and rage for dissections ; but your 
honourable Committee required, hona fide^ to 
know whether such dissections were de- 
manded for the benefits of science and pros- 
perity of the human race ; for requisite as- 
suredly they had made them for students 
passing college, or becoming licentiates of the 
Society of Apothecaries. 1 may humbly be 
permitted to suggest— teach sludeuis upon 
more rational and physical principles ; re- 
quire them to possess a sufficient classical 
education ; sound physiological, pathological 
therapeutical, and chemical knowledge; and 
afford them ample physical aud surgical 
experiences; then hopes may be entertained 
of tlieir becoiniug expert and skilful prac- 
titioners. 

lie it not said, for mercy's sake, that we 
require many operative surgeons (when, in 
fact, were matters managed better, few, 
ery few, indeed, would he needed] ; and 
let these he select, so that matured by much 
exf^ericijcc, they may be fully competent to 
theini|)urtant duties thereof. 

Clinical experiences, beyond all your dis- 
sections, prove a treasure to the student ; 
these emuiently and truly teach him to dis- 
tinguish between functional derangement and 
orgauic affection ; to perceive the operation 
and the effects of remedies themselves, and, 

1 had almost said, the divine influence of re- 
gimen. Emboldened by such, and the like, 
experiences, with confidence ere long he pre> 
diets the convalescence, or perchance the dis- 
solution, of his patient. To sum up— the true 
doctrines of physic are founded upon pnerring 
and fundamental principles ; and such, be- 
lieve me, as are eminently calculated to 
avert pending calamity ; j. c. to supersede the 
necessity for operations, which, at best, are 
painful and calamitous to the afflicted. 
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By the judicious treatment of gravel and quired not to know the seat and directions 
stone ; hernia and aneurisms ; glandular af- (nor indeed the functions) of its vast nerves 
fectioris and white swellings; iractures and and blood-vessel*. Why, therefore, perplex our* 
dislocations ; to the honour of science and the selves alxiut its mental developments, placed, 
profession be it said, we save much aud cala- doubtless, fur the wisest of purposes, by au 
mitous suffering in the world. ^ inscrutable Providence, beyond the reach or 

** Not to encroach upon your valuable time the scrutiny of man? Nor have we yet to 
Sir, or be thought prolix, 1 proceed, secondly, learn, — thanks not to dissections, hut expe- 
to remark, briefly, on the insuiiiciency of the rieuccs — that the brain’s derangement of cir- 
bodies of executed criminals fur scientific pui‘> culation is productive of correspondent de* 
poses. Immortality to our predecessors, we rangenieiit of function, and its organic affee* 
require not dissections at this day for the ac- tioii, death. Bichat, Broussais, and Majendie, 
quirement, iiiiich less the perfection, of pity- it is due to them to sny, have culled attentioa 


siological and physical science. The mecha- 
nism of the human body is amply displayed 
through the medium of engravings and pre- 
servations ; and its functions, derangements, 
and di.seases, are to he known and nnieuded 
only upon the living body. 

** Most unvvillingjy I advert to morbid dis- 
sections^ the refitge af the inerperienced^ 
and the blot of our art. Few things have tend- 
ed more to cast a stigma upon the profession, 
and afford a disrelish lor disscciious, than the 
heartless )>erlorinance of them in private life. 
Forlorn, indeed our hope, if we expect to at- 
tain skill or eminence in the profession 
through such dissections. I speak not from 
rejudice, personality, or mere hypothesis, 
ut from long and extensive oltservaiion and 
experience. Why most of uur sudden deaths 
originating in derangement of vital functions, 
leave no traces of the source of dissidutioii 
iK’hind them ; aud such as expire under more 
lingering indisposition, inauilest to the ex- 
perienced at least, organic affc'Ction peculiar 
to the structures of the affected organ or or- 
gans. We require not, therefore, to ascertain 
such appearances, nor would our doing so aid 
us at all in the knowledge or cure of them. 
To be briefs civilized beings naturally are 
averse to dissections ; and God forbid they 
should ever hecoine reconciled to them, or 
adieu to the ties of consanguinity, and those 
devoutly- to-he-ad mired sympathies of our na- 
ture, for which Britons, 1 am proud to confess, 
have been renowned from time immemorial. 
Thirdly, Sir, you resolve to legalize pauper 
disseetions^a/ter thejn'ovisions offortig'ntr$^o,ud 
speak of the advautages to be derived from 
them. The thing itself may be politic enough 
in the way of trade ; but, lor the honour of 
science, the credit of the profession, ami the 
peace of society, 1 conjure you t«> pause ere 
your Committee sanction with their nutioured 
names so degrading, and at the same time so 
uncalled-for an expedient. Since, however, 
we must model our practice niid schools of 
physic after fashion of the French, I claim 
privilege briefly to advert to the benefits which 
science aud the profession hitherto have de- 
rived from them. 

** In anatomy and physiology, it must be con- 
fessed, the French have excelled ; but have 
they comparatively benefited physic or smr- 
gery by it ? Have Drs. Gall aud Spiirzheiin, 
by their minute dissections of the brain, added 
anything to our knowledge of it? We re* ‘ 


to mucous and serous surfaces, hitherto but 
iiisufTicieiitly regarded (and inipcrfectly un- 
derstood by many) in practice. Notwithstand- 
ing such acknowledged advantages, the 
French, 1 affirm, are inefficient practitioners. 
Ho they not to this day, under the most acute 
iiiflaminations (and iuflaiumations, moreover, 
of vital organs), content themselves with pti- 
sans, syrup':,aiiodynes, leecliiugs, and enemas, 
calculated forthr reliefoidy of particular symp- 
toms, leaving the malady itself to commit its 
ravages upon the nlfccted organ, or constitu- 
tion generally ? How calamitous the conse- 
'luences of tanipering with the iuflammatious 
>f vital organs ! — take, for example the Jungs 
Has uot consumption aflbrdcdus a lesson ; bid 
iefianee to our rvt ry exertion, in spite of our 
discoveries and dissections ; and are we still at 
a loss as toils oriuin, or the prevention (cure I 
maintain to be out of the question) of it ? If 
aot, why trifle (worse thau tiifle) with pallia- 
tives, winch, uuder fevers and iuflammatioBs, 
(without more efficient measures) seal the 
loom of the patients ? A breath as to their 
surgical eminence, and 1 am done. Baron 
Larry and Dupuytrien have distinguished 
heiiiselves in surgery ; but have they nut been 
ndedned mainly to their experiences ? The 
briner hud most extensive field and hospital 
practice during the campaigns of the immor- 
tal Buonaparte ; aud the latter for many years 
has been engaged in the performance of 
ast ho5])ital duties, being at this moment 
ihief surgeon to the Hotel Dicu, in Prance. 

“ Impressed with the firmest conviction 
, inspired by an almost unparalleled devoted- 
jcss to the profession) that experience, and 
by no means dissections, qualify alone for 
lucrcssful practice, 1 have beeii induced^ to 
mpart these solemn convictions to you. Sir, 
II justice to a much-injured prcifession, and 
rom passion towards a suffering public, whose 
condition (in lien of the Act coutem plated} 
you would best ameliorate by rendering ex- 
humation felony, and quackery fraud. 

* ' Finally, Sir, would mankind benefit their 
health or coudition in society, I conjure them, 
without delay, to petition Parliament against 
a measure confessedly uncalled for, and 
>aiight with sufferance and degradation to 
;hein. * Virtns inketione ennsistik' 

** J have the honour to be, 8ir, 

** Your obedient hunilde servant* 

« WM. HORSLEY, M.D. 

«« North Shields, Dec. 1828." 
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NoW| my friends, observe, that no 
answer waa ever given to this letter. 
Doctor Payne, an eminent physician of 
Nottingham, has just published a letter, 
sent by him to Warburton, expressing 
similar opinions, and concluding with 
the following words : 

There appears to he a path now present- 
ing itself, by which the detestable crimes of 
burking and violating tlie remains of the dead 
may be no longer practised. The remains of 
murderers should as usual be given fur dis&cc- 
tlen, but the bodies of none others; and 
transportation for those who steal or receive 
dead bodies. A law should also be passed to 
compel the teaching of anatomy by the arti- 
ficial subject as in France. 

1 hope the idea of giving up the bodies of 
the unclaimed dead will be immediately 
aluiudoned, as it increases the exasperation 
which is constantly souring the raintis of the 
working and middle classes, and rendering it 
Unsafe to dwell in the land. It reminds them 
of the words of Southey the poet ; — 

* Wretched is the infant’s lot, 

Born within the straw- roof d cot ; 

^ Be he generous, wise, or brave, 

He must only be a slave I 
Long, long labour, little rest, 

Still to toil to be oppressed ; 

Drain'd by taxes of his store, — 

Punithed next for being poor. 

This is the poor wretch's lot, 

Boro within the straw-ruul’d cot.' 

** Yes, the people make their remarks, 

* When we have lost our at], and have oui- 

* lived our friends and relations, our bodies 

* are to be given up for dissection • * 

** 1 remain, with much respect. 

Yours respectfully, 

“ H. Payne, M.D. 
^ NoHingham^Dec. 10, 1831." 

Thus, then, the preamble of the bill is 
false : this cutting up of human bodies 
is unnecesiaiy io the learning of surgery. 
But now, if it were necessary to the per- 
fection of (liat science, still a law like 
this oiight not to be passed ; and no- 
thing ought to be done tending to put 
.the bodies of the people on a leoel wiik 
the bodies of beasts. The assertion of 
the advocates of this carcass-cutting 
system is this : that unless tiie carcass 
and cutting fellows be allowed to carry 
on their practices, the knowledge of 
surgery wilt be imperfect i and that, 
t^efure, the hacking and bloody prac- 
lioe must coutiiuie, and ^ad huoiiui 
bodies (to use the vulgar and unfeeling 
phrase ot Hume) must become cheajr 
ih {ht market; or that some complaints 


to which we are liable must remain 
without a cure, and that many persons 
would, of course, die sooner than they 
would die, if the cutting and hacking 
system continued, and if Hume's cheap 
human flesh continued amply to supply 
the market. 

This is the ASSERTION on which 
Wabbuhton, Hume, Denman, and the 
rest of them, ground their project for 
making human bodies CHEAP/' as 
Hums calls it ; and the hill, taken along 
with this argument of these men, will, 
if it become a law, suy this to the na- 
tion : Your dead bodies mudt be made 

to come cheap to those who deal in 
“ them and cut them up ; or some of 

you wilt die sooner than you otherwise 

would dief' This is the sum total of 
all that they have to say. Hume has 
totted the matter up ; and this is the 
“ tottal " of it. And now, my friends, 
hear my answer to these advocates of 
free trade in your flesh, blood, and 
bones. 

First of all ; wc have not only the 
opinions of Dr. Horsley against the 
utility of the butchery, but his opinion. 
that it is mischievous; and he pro- 
duces other high authorities in support 
of his opinions. But we have his rea- 
sons in support of the opinions ; and we 
have, as far as 1 have observed, had no 
answer to these reasons. 

Next; if this cutting-up work be so 
necessary, so indispensable, to the 
learning of surgery ; how conies it that 
this did not use to be the case ? How 
comes it that this traffic in human 
bodies, that the making of human flesh 
and bones cheap^** as Hume calls it, 
was never found to be necessary BE- 
FORE ? Men's bodies have always 
been constructed as they are now ; they 
have always been subject to the same 
ailments that they are subject to now ; 
life bos always been valued as highly 
as it is DOW ; and yet never until now 
was this cutting up and hacking to pieces 
of the dead people deemed necessary to 
the health of the living people ; and 
never ui^tll now did a band of surgeons 
take it into their heads to apply^ to 
the government to set aside the aneieni 
law of the land, in order that they 
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might have^ree trade in Unman bodies^ 
to cut up and hack about at tlieir plea- 
sure ! This is like the case of the poor 
law : it did very well for two hundred 
and fifty yean ; but now it is found out 
•that it does harm^ and that STURGES 
BOURNE’S BILLS, and HARNESS- 
ING the poor, and that DISPOSING 
OF THEIR DEAD BODIES to be cut 
up, are necessary. Strange thing, that 
this Warburton should tell us, that he 
means his law for the bmejit of the 
poor^ while he talks of no law to repeal 
Sturges Bow nee Bills ; no law to put 
ajtop to the harnessing of them, and 
making them draw like BEASTS OF 
BURDEN ; no law to prevent hired 
overseers from cutting off the hair of 
young girls j no law to prevent them 
from being treated like Acas/j; ; and only 
a law to make it no crime to receive 
their dead bodies and to hack them to 
pieces : and this too out of kindness to 
them ! 

So much for authofity and experience 
to show that the horrible traffic in 
human flesh is not necessary. Indeed, 
as Dr. Horsley says, it is of no use to 
anybody but illiterate quacks: it is, as 
he says, the scandal aud disgrace of a 
most learned, honourable, and useful 
profession. Roussbau said long ago, 
that a great increase of the number of 
medical and surgical practitioners was a 
sure sign of the decay of a nation : 
and this is one of the signs of our decay 
at this moment. But, all this aside j 
setting all these arguments against the 
horrible practice down for nothing; 
and admitting the above assertion of 
the advocates of free trade in human 
bodies to be true : admitting that your 
dead bodies must, in the words of 
Hums and Dbnman, be made cheap ” 
to those who cut them up : admitting 
that your dead bodies must be made 
to come cheap to those who deal in 
them and cut them up, or that some of 
you would die vooner than you otherwise 
would die.*' 1 deny it; but, let us, 
for argument's sake, admit it in Us 
fullest extent i and then let us see, 
whether it be not far better that we 
should be exposed to the endurance of 
some, and even to great bodily iU$i and 


that some, and even many of us, should 
die sooner than we should if the horrible 
butchery were to go on : the question 
is, whether this would not be preferable 
to the suffering of this traffic to con- 
tinue : .whether it would not be better 
for us to endure these ills, and be sub- 
ject to these dangers, than to insure, 
even to INSURE, ourselves against 

them, by sanctioning this horrible traffic 
in dead bodies ? This is the question : 
and this question every man that has 
anything of real humanity left about 
him, every man who cannot coolly tot* 
up the value of human feelings, will, 
without any hesitation, not only answer 
in the affirmative, but will feel some- 
what offended at the question being put 
to him. 

Those who make the above-stated 
assertion, and who, on its being admit- 
ted, seem to think it conclusive for their 
pur{K)sc, proceed upon the truly base 
idea, that there is NOTHING SO VA- 
LUABLE AS LIFE; an idea just upon 
a level with the instiiwtivc feeling of 
the most insensible of brutes. But, is 
this tlie idea of those who are worthy to 
be called men and women \ Where is 
the man (worthy of that name) who 
would not prefer the death of a wife or 
daughter to her prostitution ; where is 
the man (worthy of that name) who 
would not prefer his own death to his 
assent to such prostitution ? In thou- 
sands of instances, men (and working 
men too) have gone to certain death, 
rather tlian live with the reproach of 
having betrayed other men. There is, 

then, something more valuable than life} 
and is the value of life, then, to be put 
in competition with the value of all 
those feelings which distinguish mem 
from Brutes } And all, yea oW, these * 
feelings must be banished from the 
breast, before the mind will cease to 
contemplate with reverence and awe 
•he remains of the dead. 

As to the Chbibtian bxlioiok, It is 
pure, not hypocrisy, but sheer impu- 
dence, to pretend to beheve that it oao 
long exist iu a country where the ktm 
makes human bodies the subject of open 
traffic, where it authorizes the eutting 
of them op, the ripping and hackii^ 
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of them to pieces, with no more ce-jthe dead body of n man and that 
remony than the cutting-up of the of the dead body of a horse ; both being 
bodies of sheep and pigs. We all alike articles of trafHc; both being 
know, for we have all first or lust felt, openly cut up for the use of the pur- 
that the bare sight of a dead human chaser ; both being ha'.kcd about with 
body lills us with serious thoughts, and j an equal absence of all ceremony, 
that even a funeral, passing by, has, in We all know the power of habit -j we 
some degree, the same effect. Can this all know that the blackest crimes pro- 
continue to be the case, if it shall be- Worn small heyinninys) theft, rob- 
come a fact familiar to every mind, that jb^^ry, burglary, murder, is generally 
a human body has belonging to it no- the march. The habit of our tliougbts 
thing more sacred than the body of a has made the mr>»« of nicn hesitate at 
hog or a dog^ People of all the sects the commission of the l.vot horrid crime : 
of Christians have been cureful to set they have hitherto seen S'>m*^thing in a 
apart places for the burial of the dead, human borly that iield back their hands : 
However they disagree in other m.atters, hut when, as in the case of the monster 
they are all of accord in this, to reve- IIishop, they have been acensf omed io 
rence the remains of the dead. But consider human bodies as nothing more 
how is this feeling to exist, when tney sacred than those of pigs and siieep, 
shall know that the trade in dead bodies what is to restrain tliem from re- 
isfreei and that, as bir Hubert Ingijs sorting to the killing of those bodies? 
states it, tliere are always “ElGUi' This bill may, perhaps, not directly, 
HUNDllED MEN in London ” en- authorise the selling of the bodies of 
gaged in learning how to cut human poor people dying in poor-houses and 
bodies to pieces I ” liospitals and prisons ; but that such are 

If this law pass, what becomes of the the tendency and intention of it nobody 
consecration of yronndl What be- can doubt. It is well known, that the 
comes of the Church Hervice ? What rich have the means of protecting the 
becomes of the Uubriek\ what of the dead bodies of their relations, and that 
burial of the dead ? Dispense with the poor have nor. And where is the 
that ; declare, by law, that that h use- man so brutal as to say that his heart is 
less-, and, then, where will th.:re be to I not chilled with the thought of proclaim- 
be found even a parson, though with ling openly to the Unfortunate poor, that 
half-a-dozen bcneticcs, brazen enough ' their carcases when dead are to be sold 
to tell any of the people of any of his for dissection ? What ! is there a man 
parishes, that any part of the Book of in England to propose this ? And is 
Common Prayer is worthy of their at- this proposition to be made even to the 
tention? What, if u law like this be Parliament, and that too in a country 
passed, will any parson, after that, de- where the depositories of the dead, and 
xnand fees for saying prayers over dead the decent interment of dead bodies, 
bodics'l It is as well, for morals and have always been objects of suchatteu- 
that those bodies he sold and tion ? Are there men hardy enough for 
cut up, as that they he buried in a this? What! the (M)or labourer, who, 
church-yard with the usual solemnities ; after having toiled all his life; after 
or, it is not. If the latter, the intended having brought himself to death, at a 
law is injurious io morals and religion : premature old age, very likely, by the 
if the former, we have long been paying excess of his toil ; is be, because in his 
burial fees merely io fatten the parsons, old age he is compelled to resort to the 
Io short, it must be evident to every parish, for relief, to be harassed in his 
man who reflects but for a moment, last moments with the thought that in 
that a belief iu a, future state of exist- a few minutes the butchers will have 
GAue is impossible fo be kept alive, for their knives in bis belly, and be hacking 
ahy length of time* in a country where and chopping him to pieces like the 
Javr makes (us law would make), carcase of a dead dog? Oh! no. Eng* 
no distinctkKi in the treatment oh land will never see tbis^ Is the taiisbatul 
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to see Y\s dead wife taken away in the 
butcher’s cart, and carried to the slaugh- 
ter-house, instead of having the mourn- 
ful duty to perform of following her to 
the grave ? Are fathers and mothers to 
' see their children, and are children to 
see their i)arents, tossed into the bloody 
cart and carried away for dissection ? 
The very thought fills me, and I trust 
it will fill every Englishman who is 
worthy of the name, \vith indignation 
not to be expressed. 

The working jieople in the country 
have given the best possible proof of 
their abhorrence of any law, having 
such a tendency, by forming themselves 
into CLUBS for the purpose of pro- 
viding the means of WAfCHlNO 
THEIR OWN GRAVES, AND 
THOSE OF THEIR NB:AR AND 
DEAR RELATIONS 5 a fact to their 
everlasting honour, and to tlie ever- 
lasting disgrace of those who have ren- 
dered this measure necessary, l alk of 
Reform y indeed! The people will be 
abie easily to estimate the character and 
views of those “ Re/onners who want 
to make dead human bodies cheap'* 
in the dissecting market! This is now, 
apparently, become a measure of the 
“ Reforming Minhtry'* The people 
W'ill at last have to rely, I dare say, upon 
the Lords again 5 and if they drive this 
bill from them with indignation, they 
will not only act justly, but wiseig j and 
will, by this one act, do more for the 
honour and stability of their orders than 
by all the other means that human wit 
would be able to devise. 

Now, my friends, keep your eye on 
all those whom you perceive to beta 
favour of this bill, I will do my best 
to place them safety upon record. For 
my part, my determination is, that if 
this bill pass, to do my utmost to cause 
its repeal, and never to hold any confi- 
dehtisil intercourse with any one of those 
who' may have supported it. And in 
the meanwhile I remain your friend, 

Wm, COBBETT. 


WONDERFUL CHANGES. 

TO THE READERS OF THE REGISTER. 

Alauehesler, Jen, 21, 1832. 

Mv FaicNDs, 

You have, in numerous instances^ 
seen me abused or ridiculed for years 
together by those who have, at last, 
become the advocates of the very opi- 
nions, for the promulgating of which 
they have abused and ridiculed and de- 
spitefully treated me; atid you have 
never seen any one of these my revilers 
•ttccoinpany his conversion by con- 
fessing his former errors and injustice. 
Such is conspicuously the case at this 
moment. The “ order of the day 
seems to be poor-laws for Ireland I The 
Quarterly Review, my old and constant 
calumniator ; the far greater part of 
the jsitoADsiiKKT, and especially the 
Morning Chronicle, all arc for poor- 
laws for L eland! Mr. Sadlkr, the 
Duke of Newcastle’s member, and now 
a candidate for Leeds, brii^s forward a 
petition for poor- /aits for Ireland •, and 
says, that for years he has stood alone 
in advocating the measure ! ITl be 
sworn for you, that not one in a hun- 
dred of you ever heard of Mr. Sadler, 
except as an advocate for the penal 
laws against the Catholics, and for the 
continuance of rotten boroughs. But you 
have long witnessed my efforts on the 
side of poor-laws for Ireland, and have 
long heard me abused and ridiculed for 
those efforts. 

In IS 12, when the Catholics were 
pressing their claims to what was called 
emancipation, I urged the adoption of 
poor-laws for Ireland, insisting, that 
without those, emancipation could be of 
no use ; and 1 never called for emanci- 
pation without expressly calling for 
poor-laws at the same time. In 1822, 

I refused to subscribe for the relief of 
the Irish, telling the parish-collectors, 
that it would only be giving my money 
to the savage Irish landowners, who 
ought to be made to ^ive relief to the 
poor of Ireland as* we relieved the poor 
of England. At the Keht lArieetiti^, in 
1828, 1 a petition, ih Which the 

same senttiAent was ekbressed. In 
1829, when the Emandiiatibn Bill was 
before Pbrliamenti I said ft would be of 
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no me without poor-luwt* When the 
bill bad been passed, I petitioned the 
Parliament to repeal the Protestant 
hierareky and jnue poor- laws; for that, 
ivithout these, Ireland must become more 
troubled than ever* And that, with 
regard to the general principles 
poor-laws, how invariably have I sup- 
ported them; and when have I failed to 
express niy hatred of Malthus, of 
Sturgbs Bourns, and of every other 
man who has done or said anything 
tending to cause the poor-law of Eng- 
land (the great original poor-law) to be 
chipped away ? The Register of 181S 
contains (I forget the precise date) a 
letter to the hardened Parson Mal- 
thus in defence of this sacred law, this 
Magna Charta of the working millions ; 
in 18^6, 1 publiaheil the Pour Man’s 
Friend (to which Dr. Doyle refers Mr. 
O’Connell), establishing the RIGHT 
to parochial relief in all cases of want of 
the necessaries of life. In short, during 
the last twenty yearsy it has formed no 
small part of the labours of my labori- 
ous life to maintain and enforce this 
great and undoubted right: so that, 
unless Mr. Sadler wrote on the sub- 
ject more than twenty yean ago, he 
certainly now puts forward a ciaiin 
wholly unfounded ; and upon what 
ground does he say that he has stood 
alone*' in advocating poor-laws for 
Ireland ? 

But now, suffer me to take an article 
from the iMTerfiix^ Chronicle of the 17th 
instant You have read Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s very strange speech on this sub- 
ject, and Dr. Doyle's letter to him on 
that speech. The Morning Chronicle 
remarks on these ; and then it goes on 
to remark on an article in the Quarterly 
Iteview^ containing a commentary on 
the pamphlet of a Prig of the name of 
Senior, who i# a professor of Poles- 
tical Ecoonamgi* that is to say, a 
Scotch fellow who wants to chip away 
our poor-laws, that our labourers may 
be compelled to live ,on potatoes^ in 
order that fellows lilo^ this may have 
plenty of meat' without being forced to 
for it : just like MALrnes, who, 
while hn urged the Parliament to take 
all from the working peewit, got 


apmsion for himself, to be paid by those 
working people. The Quarterly Rr- 
viewers expose the folly and the false* 
ness of this impudent Scotch fellow,. 
Senior ; and the Chronicle publishes 
. extracts from the commentary, merely 
I interspersed with very just remarks of its 
own. 1 shall now insert the whole of 
this article. The parts in the larger 
letter are the remarks of the Chronicle; 
those in the smaller are from the Re- 
view. Pray, read tl.e whole with atten- 
tion, and you will almost think that you 
are reading old Registers, 

1. In an account of the proceedings 
of the Irish National Union, on Thurs- 
day last, which we have extracted from 
the Dublin Morning Register, will be 
found a speech of Mr. O'Connell, in 
answer to Dr. Doyle’s letter to him on 
the subject of the poor-laws. Much of 
the argument of Mr. O'Connell has not 
so much reference to the general ques* 
tion as the particular grounds on which 
he was attacked by Dr. Doyle. With 
respect to the general question, it does 
not appear to us that Mr. O’Connell 
has offered any other argument against 
the establishment of poor-laws, than 
that tribunals must be established to 
determine whether the persons claiming' 
relief ore entitled to it, and that the poor* 
must in consequence be the slaves of 
such tribunals. This is rather a fine- 
spun argument against the solid grounds 
in favour of a plan, by which alone the 
miserable peasantry can be secured 
against the caprice and mismanagement 
of the landowner, and the peace of the- 
country can be preserved. Mr. O’Con- 
nell has uo other panacea than the re- 
peal of the Union* What the effect of 
such a n easure might be we will not 
now consider, as we wish to confine our 
speculations to means compatible with 
the existing constitution. Mr. O’Con- 
nell himself has said that he wishes the 
repeal merely as a means to an end, and 
that end is the prosperity of Irelaod. If 
the prosperity of Irelcutd can be secured 
under the Union, the repeal in that case 
becomes unnecessary. 

2. But nothing is more certain than 
that, without compulsory poor-rates, the 
mass of the people of Ireland must con- 
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tinue in a state of destitution, from which 
they cannot by any possibility extricate 
'themselves, and the law must always 
remain a dead letter in a country in 
' which the people have not an interest in 
enforcing it. 

S. Mr. O'Connell wishes to secure 
the liberty of the Irish. No word has 
been more abused than liberty. In h 
perfect social system there can be no 
liberty; for liberty supposes the absence 
of all restraint, and undue tt good social 
system our liberty is necessarily, limited 
by our mutual rights ancl mutual obli- 
gations. Ireland furnislies a flagrant in- 
stance of violation of several of the 
principles essential to a good social sys- 
tem— ^namely, the existence of riglits 
without corresponding obligations. The 
soil of a country belongs to the inhabit- 
ants of that country ; and if the owner- 
ship be given to individuals, it ought 
always to be understood, on the 
condition that tite ownership is ex- 
ercised in such a way as shall be for the 
benefit of tlie nation. But in Ireland the 
owner can avail himself of the competi- 
tion of the wretched inhabitants for the 
possession of land as a means of exist* 
ence, while he is relieved from all re- 
sponsibility with regard to them. In 
the Quarterly Review, just published, 
there is an able article on Senior’s letter 
on the Irish poor, in which a poor-law 
is shown to be essentially necessary to 
the well-being both of Ireland and Eng- 
land. Alluding to the point which we 
have been now examining, the reviewer 
observes 

4. A country, the hulk of whose population 
is insufficiently supplied with the coarsest kind 
of food, annually sends away from her shores 
that enormous quantity of the very produce of 
her land, for want of which her own popu- 
lation aredyin^ by inches, their lives shortened 
—as ii proved by the mean duration of life in 
that country, as compared to En^and— toooe- 
fourth of their liatural term ! Mow are we to 
explain the ftarhil paradox For whose ad- 
vaotage it it that this mass of food leaves the 
country before the pressing wants of ks in- 
habitants are half satisftrd ? For that of those 
whom ike low invests with the ownership of 
the land* But tha ri|tht of the fnhabitaots of 
a country to permitted to earn a maintc- 
nance fsooi it, if they ean, by their own exer- ' 
tiODi^ is a sacred right. Equally in vahi is it 
that the ehoDoiniatt quote tha favourite dogma ' 
whleh they ic often put forward* oerlaiqly 


without comprehending its multitudinous li- 
mitations, that it is mischievous to give by law 
any artificial direction to employment or 
capital— that people must be left to apply their 
resources in their own way, and they will be 
certain to do so in that which is best fur the 
community at large. W« should be glad to 
know what it is that at present disables a stout 
Irishman from providing subsistence for him- 
self and his family, by the labour of his own 
good right arm, on the nearest plot of earth, 
liut the artificial impediment alreac^ placed by 
law in the way of the natural direction of his 
industry? Whilst the law thus interferes by 
wholesale to appropriate all the soil of the 
country, and all the wealth that is found on or 
under its surface, shall the legislature scruple 
to interfere in the appropriation of a fractional 
part of that soil or wealth, in order to save 
thousands from perishing by want ? and this 
upon the score that all interference, forsooth » 
is contrary to sound priDc|tj|e? Shall we thus 
swallow the camel and strain at the gnat ? 
How are we to characterise a law which ties 
up men’s hands from helping themselves, and 
renders them no help in compensation ? If £ 
tether a horse in a corner, and prevent it from 
gracing, and yet bring it no food, am 1 not 
guilty of its death as much as if 1 slaughtered 
it? 

, 5. Ireland never will be in a sound 
'state so long as the law regards not the 
welfare of the people, but considers 
merely a comparatively small number 
of individuals the owners of the soil. 
But the connexion with England has 
even deprived the Irish peasantry of a 
material corrective of the abuse of the 
power of landowners ; for it has freed 
the landowners from the apprehensions 
at all times to be entertained from the 
rising of a population in a state of 
destitution. The people of England 
guarantee to the Irish landlord the col- 
lection of his rents, however exorbitant, 
so that he may proceed undauntedly in 
his career of picking the peasantry to 
the backbone, in full reliance on En^isti 
bayonets. 

6. But the people of England do not 
merely suffer in being obltg^ to repress 
the disorders caused by the exemption 
from responsibility of the Irish land- 
owners. The buidens of the English 
are increased by the destUutkm in which 
the Irish are suffered to^exist. And here 
the people of England have right to 
insist on a remedy for the evil entailed 
on lhatai by the difference between the 
laws the two eeufitries regarding the 
poor. 
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7* Th€ slowness with whkh mnny Irish 
lnn41«’i'<is (observes the Reviewer) are induced 
to see the advantage io their country nnd to 
themseWes, of a compulsory assessmeut ou 
their property for the relief and employment 
of its poor, may be iiitelligihie. They look to 
Its iminediace effect — to the rate of one, two, 
or perhaps three shillinBs lu the pouud on 
their rental— and they shut their eyes to the 
ultimate policy of the measure,, and their ears 
to the cries of the afflicied, and their hearts toi* 
the influence of pity, and their understaudiiifi^s 
to that of justice. But how is it that the Eng- 
lish do not bestir themselves more actively ? 
Jt does not surely require much penetration in 
an Etjglish farmer, to perceive that he is com- 
petin^ with his 1 rish rival in bis own markets 
at a grievous disadvantage, after paying a 
heavy poor-rate, from which the other is ex- 
empt, and high Mages to his labourers, whilst 
the labourer of the Irish farmer, having no 
other resource from starvation, must he eon* 
tent with a miserahlc pittance. Surely no 
En^tisb landlord can he blind to the fact that, 
under these circumstances, prices t)f produce 
in the markets of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Bristol, and London, which may afford a rent 
to the Irish landlord, and a proflt to the Irish 
cultivator, will scarcely pay the English poor- 
rate on the same quality of soil, and put rent 
and proflt out of all question. He cau hardly 
avoid seeing, that so long as there is perfect 
freedom of intercourse between the two coun- 
tries, for men and goods, the Irish poor must 
either directly or indirectly h^ maintained out 
of tbe English poor-rates, and the high rents 
of Ireland come in great pan out of the Eng* 
lisli poor-rates, and the high rents of Irelaini 
come in great part out of the English laud- 
owner’s pocket. It was an oversight, no 
doubt, in the landed interest of Great Britain, 
not to have insisted, in 1807, on the land of 
the three kingdoms being put in this respect 
on an equal looting, before the duties on the 
importation of Irish produce were taken off. 
But is it possible that they have not yet opened 
their eyes to tbe error, and made up their 
minds to insist on its recti flcatioii ? Can any 
claim be more just or reasonable ? Goods and 
persons pass with unlimited freedom between 
the two countries. But in one, the land is 
heavily burdened to provide for the necessities 
of the labouring class— in the other, there is 
no such provision. The natural consequence 
is, that the pour of the latter resort in crowds 
to the former Island to avoid starvation, un- 
dersell the natives in the over-thronged mar- 
kets for labour, and drive them upon the poor- 
rates of Uieir parishes. Had Ireland tbe same 
poor-laws as England, why should there be 
any di^rence in the rate of wages of tbe two 
countries? or why should tbe Irish migrate 
to Kpglaud, rather than the English to Ire* 

^ Were there no other reasone in fa- 
wour^pf poor-laws, tbe interest, which 
ihej necessarily give to the rich to im* 


prove the condition of the poor, botli 
physically and morally, ought to re* 
commend them to all philanthropistSL 
The rich are soon reminded, when they 
neglect their duties to the poor, that 
they cannot tAemselves exUt in comfort 
while the poor are not in a elate of com^> 
fori. What a lei^son is tavght by the 
fires of the incendiary / An Irish land- 
lord might strike terror into a district 
for the sake of a few offenders, turning 
hundreds adrift to perish by the way- 
sides. But in England the people can- 
not be got rid of and the truth in time 
forces itself on the better classes, that 
they will suffer more by neglecting the 
poor than by ameliorating their condi-, 
tion. When contagious distempers ex- 
ist either in the moral or physical world, 
the rich must, for their own sakes, seek 
to remove the cause of the distempers* 
Ever since the appearance of the cho- 
lera, increased attention has been paid 
to the condition of the poor, and pains 
have been taken to impress on them the 
advantages of cleanliness and sobriety. 
The torch of the incendiary has, in like 
manner, roused the occupiers of the soil, 
and impressed them with the necessity 
of guarding against the abuses in the 
administration of the poor^lawSy which 
led to the discontent^ in which the fires 
originated. OUT OF EVIL COMETH 
GOOD. We are assured that, in many 
places, a great improvement in the cir- 
cumsiances of the poor has been the con- 
sequence. The abuses themselves are 
not to be defended, and they tend to 
their own remedy. 

9. Can any two things (says tbe Reviewer) 
be more distinct than the giving an allowance 
to a fanner’s labourer already fully employed, 
under prete-’ce ui aiding him to support hia 
wife and children, and the setting a inaa to 
work when wholly destitute of employment ? 
Is it not clear that the first practice tends to 
throw the maintenance of every labourer’s 
family upon the parish ; breaks down all ^w- 
tiuction between paupers aud ordinary la- 
bourers, between relief and wages; permits 
employers to lower tbe wages they choose to 
offer down to a bare maintenance for the man 
alone, without losing his services ; alterS:the 
whole complexion aud condition of the labour- 
ing class, by apportioning the incqoie of each 
individual, not to bis character, skill, and in- 
dustry, but to the sise of his fismlly; thus 
naturally giving rise to ibe tersifte^ and daily- 
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increasing^ evils which are found wherever the 
system of supplementing wa^es prevails? 
But| on the contrary, none of the«e conse- 
quences can be urg^ed ag^aiiist the mo<!e of re- 
lief by ** setting^ to work " the uneniployeil 
and able-bodied. This is nut only a dilFereiit 
practice, but it is, in every way, thu very re* 
verse of the other. It leaves untouched and 
uninterfered with all the remainder of the 
class — all but the few who are actually with- 
out any employment ; these are set to work 
on some public improvement — as a road, 
canal, &c. They are taken out of the market 
for labour, and no l ing;er compete with the 
other labourers, or influence, in any iiianiier, 
the current rate of wages, which settles itself 
on its true principles, according to the work 
wanted and done. Whatever number of la- 
bourers are found to remain perniaiicnlly in 
this way on the parish, they mark the extent 
of its sutylut labour, au<l otter au obvious mo- 
tive to the parish to devise some means of re- 
moving them, by emigration or otherwise. In 
the meantime, they receive for their parish 
work bare parish pay^ and are thus placed, 
both as to character and circumstances, in a 
lower grade than the labourers who work lor 
private employers. There is, therefore, an ob- 
vious inducement for them to endeavour to 
obtain private empluynieiit, if possible— to 
struggle to keep themselves oiT the parish. A 
broad and wholesome line of demarcation is 
drawn between the pauper and the conituon 
laboiirer, and the mischiefs of the allowance 
system are wholly prevented. If Mr. Srnior 
cannot perceive the diflercuce between these 
two systems (and be will see them practically 
exemplified in Sussex and Northuniherlaud), 
he surely ought not to venture to write on 
subjects be must be incompetent to elucidate. 
If be can discriminate between them, often as 
the distinction has been drawn, what are we 
to say of his candour and fairness ? " 

10. On every principle of justice, the 
English and Scotch are entitled to be 
relieved from the burden entailed on 
Britain by the absence of poor-laws in 
Ireland. The immigration of Irish poor 
into this country tends greatly to deterio- 
rate the condition of the English la- 
bourers, and to add to the burden of 
parishes. But putting England and 
Scotland out of consideration, Ireland 
itself can never know tranquillity till 
the great body of the people have a 
hold on the owners of the soil. We 
have always maintained that the plans 
for giving relief merely to the sick and 
aged -would fail to be beneficial, and 
that it is of the essence of a good sys* 
tern of ppdr-laws to cotnjiel the rich to 
find work for the poor, or to enable 
them- to find work.' The Reviewer 


forcibly observes, in answer to an 
jection of Mr. SaNioa's; that the whole 
rental of Ireland* if distribqted omong^ 
the labourers, wodld give to eacK only 
five shillings u week 
11. Waft there ever so unjust and inap- 
propriate ail argument ? Here the whole net 
prcxhice of the land is supposed to be given 
up to the poor iiucuiiciitionally, and no new 
produce created in its place. If we advocated 
an Agrarian law like this, well imteed mig^t 
Mr. Senior and the Irish landlords dissent 
from us. Hut they must well know that what 
we propose is, that the sums raised as poor- 
rate (and so far n deduction fruiii rciitj be 
strictly, and economically, and jifiliciously ap- 
lied in the employ men t of the now idle able- 
odicd poor, on works of public and privatd 
utility, such as it has been over and over again 
proved, if undertaken in Ireland, o ill create 
netv vJtalth infinitely exceeding the outlay, and 
ultimately, indeed very shortly, add to the 
rents of the landlords a great deal more than 
it takes from them. Js there any similitude 
between the two propositions ? Between the 
giving away the whole, or a portion, of an 
Irish landlord's rental, and the requiring him 
to expend a portion of it in setting to work the 
now idle beggars and plunderers infesting bis 
estate, in perinauent improvements of that 
estate, or of the neighbourhood, which will 
infallibly, under good management, bring him 
in before long a high profit on the outlay ? It 
is quite clear, that those persous who oppose 
the introduction of a law iuto Ireland, com- 
pelling the setting to work of the unemployed 
able-bodied poor, on the same grounds as Mr. 
Senior, either wilfully or blindly mistake the 
proposition. So far from tbiiiking that this is 
a part of the English poor-law which can or 
ought to be omitted in its application to Ire- 
land, we consider it to be the very essence of 
the system required by that country. Relief for 
the sick and aged is quite a secondary consi- 
deration. If the able-bodied are sure of em- 
ployment at sufficient wages, they will gene- 
rally be able to maintain tlieir inflrin and old 
relations. Dispensaries and hospitals are ne- 
cessary enough, but they reach not the real 
evil which aifiicts that unhappy land. The 
curse of Ireland is the general want of em- 
ployment for its inhabitants, and thefi* conse- 
quent idle and unproductive vagrancy, habits 
of plunder, occasional starvation, disease, 
despair, and turbulence. Any poor-law applied 
to Ireland, that merely provided relief fur the 
sick, without containing, as its foremost pro- 
vision, that essential feature in a law of relief^ 
the setting to work every mao capable of work 
who has no means whereby to maintain him- 
self, the refidering labour a condition to be- 
l^ulfitled before subsistence be administered,, 
will he not only useless, but deeply, ruiiiously 
injurious. Such a poor-law would indeed 
prove iq practice to be coujfiBcatiQa and an 
Agrarlab law,'* Every stout peasant would lie 
idle in bed till he becaine qualAed for parish 
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relief as sick and impotent and would thence- 
forward never be found out of his bed by the 
overseer. Ireland would be turned into one 
^at infirniary, and the rental of the land- 
owners be consumed by the poor without the 
possibility of any return. 

Nowr, my friends, readers of the Regit- 
Uvy what do you say to Say ! why 

that the Ckronicle and the Review are a 
couple of thieving publications ; that they 
have stolen my thoughts, and that they 
have been unable to put them on paper 
in so good a way as I should have done. 
That is what you will say. But, besides 
this, what will you, or, rather, what 
'will Drnaian say to Doctor Black, 

* when that surprisingly clever Attorney^ 
GENERAL shall have read paragraph 
EIGHT. Pray read it again, and look 
well at the words, that 1 have put in 
italics! What! does not the Doctor 
remember that I was prosecuted for 
saying that the ** FIRES had done 
GOOD!’* And what does the Doctor 
say here ? Why, the very same thing ; 
only he says it without any qualification 
at all, and witiiout any other part of his 
paper containing anything condemning 
the setting of fire, which my paper did. 
He says, that the torch of the incendiary 
was put in motion by discontent ; that 
this discontent asose from abuses (com- 
mitted by magistrates and others) tit 
administering the poor-laws; that the 
^consequence of the fires has been an im- 
provement in the condition of the poor ; 
that thus, OUT of evil comsth cood 
that the abuses are not to be defended, 
^nd that they lead to the fires^ which 
4 ire the remedy for them I And this, ob-- 
serve, while the fires are blazing away 
with more fury than ever. Ah ! but the 
Doctor is not ** a labourer** of St. 
Clement Danes, as poor miserable toil- 
ing I was, of ** Saint DunstanVin-the- 
West.’* The Doctor is one of the petty 
noblesse : he is a dignitary : ft was I 
that made him so, to be sure; but, 
really, if he go on at this rate, 1 must 
cancel his diploma ; and he wfll not be 
able to get one from an English univer- 
sity, unless he can produce a certificate 
that he is more tban'half an idiot ; nor 
^ Ihom a Scotch nnivemity, unless he be 
"filing to give a cast co^t or an did 
;; mr of oboes, or. can afford the price of i 


a bullock’s liver *, neither of which, 
would be, who knows them well, give 
for the knowledge in all ths skulls of all 
the gangs of professors. So let him 
take care if he mean to keep the much- 
envied station in which I had the 
generosity to place him# 


TO MR. O’CONNELL. 

Mnneke$ter^ SUl Jan» 1833. 

Sir, 

Never liking to go in a crowds espe- 
cially to the attack^ 1 shall not trouble 
you with the remarks which I intended 
to make on the closing part of your 
speech against the poor-laws for Ireland. 
Except upon this one subject, you will 
find no additional opponent in me. In the 
instance of Lord Cloncurey, 1 hope that 
you both go far beyond the mark ; and 
it is now for the first time that I learn 
that there has been any disagreement 
between you. 1 heartily approve of all 
your endeavours to humble, to pull 
down, to drag in the dirt, the stupid, 
haughty, and insolent men who affect 
to consider you to be their inferior; and 
though 1 doubt (considering the state of 
their concern) whether it be worth your 
while to trouble yourself with them, 
still they deserve so much pulling down 
at your hands, and I so like to see them 
pulled down, that 1 caniiot call upon 
you to stay your hand,, save only in a 
case where to pull them down, the 
country must be injured \ and such a 
case is the poor-law question. Besides, 
do you think that they wont poor-laws 
in Ireland? Not a man of them. They 
are under the influence of the Malthu- 
sian cr w of Scotch economists.. Instead 
of giving poor-laws to Ireland, they 
want to take them from England^ at 
which they have been working for 
the last twenty years; and Ihe most 
effectual way of working them, is," to 
lemand for Ireland, none of the Sturges 
Bourne- stuff; Abut old Betaey^a Bill, 
which Ireland Ought to have had two 
kumbred years ago^na I have so dearly 
proved In ^^ Proteeismi: Meformation^* 
and Poor JtfaaV FriendJ* : 

But, 1 beseech, leave, the hrnmass^ 
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for awhile, to BnooonAif and Vaox, 
Spring Ricb, and Proud Stanley, and 
do, pray, take a look at the proceedings 
of a meeting, held at Lbbds, inOldEng- 
landf on the 12th of this present month 
• of January, 1832. Here you will find 
matter to delight every good Irishman 
and every good Englishman too. The 
meeting was called by the Mayor, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the subject of a petition to Parliament 
praying for the establishment of poor- 
laws in Ireland. Mr. Sadler, who is 
well known as a member of the Duke of 
Newcastle, who is also well known to 
be a native of Leeds, and who is a re- 
form-candidate for Chat town in opposi- 
tion to Babbington Macaulay, who is 
a son of old Sisrba Leone Zachary, 
and who is, you know, one of Lord 
Lansdowne’s members for''ihe dead-ripe 
borough of Calne, in Wiltshire. This 
Babbington has the support of one 
Baines, proprietor of theZeecb Mercury, 
who, in fact, put Brougham and Vaux 
into Parliament for Yorkshire, and who 
is, you know, called the Great Liar 
OF TUB North ; a name, which on 
account of bis publications, he most, 
richly deserves. You now know the 
parties. The proceedings began by a 
friend of Mr. Sadler moving the follow- 
ing resolution. 

'' That in the opinion of this meeting, some 
system of parochial relief, which shall bejcom^ 
pulsorp on the owners of property in Ireland, is 
absolutely necessary, and that petitions be 
sent from the borough of Leeds to the two 
Houses of Parliament, praying for the esta- 
blishment of some leyal provision for the poor 
of Ireland, and that the same be presented by 
Lord Harewood to the House of Lords, and 
by Mr* Sadler to the Aouse of Commons.” 

Bainvs, in order . to thwart Sadler, 
and, thereby to support Maoavlay, was 
obliged to do something to keep Sad- 
ler from carrying oflP this large bunch 
of laurel. A megikHee would not do by 
anymeaiM; poor-laws would 

not do ^ it demuded something of & 
very eleeukd eharadleri .Badlsr pre- 
sented the meeliiig with a hold and 
grand attack on theestales '^ the Irish 
iamdlordsi and AtiNneeaw that there 


' was no surpassing this but by an attack,. 
|e(|ually grand, on the estates of the 
Church ! Accordingly, a friend of 
Baines moved, as an amendment, the 
following resolution : 

“That a^ petition be presented to* both 
Houses of Parliament, praying that they will 
not saddle Ireland with a poor-law until all the 
church property that formerly belonged to the 
poor of that country be, by legislative enacts 
ment, appropriated to the purpose for which it 
was intended, namely, to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, but that iu their wisdom 
they would appropriate such property to the 
relief of the poor.” 

Well you may rub your eyes ! Don’t 
rub them out, however \ for you have 
a pretty deal stronger stuff than this to 
come. This motion was finally carried 
by a vast majority ; sind Sadler, who 
evidently saw that it would, took his 
revenge before-hand, in a long and 
able speech in support of the original 
motion. Baines, in* the absence of 
Babbington Macaulay, answered Sad<* 
lbr. I will now insert a large part of 
both their speeches, which you will Bnd' 
to contain really “ high matter^' as 
Burke would have called it. 1 copy 
them, word for word, from a paper 
called the Leeds InteUiyeneer ; and 1 
put them in larger print than I generally 
do matter thus republished, because I 
wish them to be read with ease. 

Mr. Sadler. 

Instead of making the poor wretched 
“people who may be going about 
“ knowing not where to earn a morsel 
of food the victims, not of crimes, but 
“ of misfortune, and of all those vicissi- 
tudes by wliich men are reduced to 
penury and wretchedness, dependent- 
on the eleemosynary gifts of indivi- 
duals, and the accidental charities of 
benevolent bodies, the superfluous 
wealth of the country, whether in the* 
“ hands of ecclesiastics or kymen, 
“should assist the diseased, the dis«> 

“ tressed, and the aged— <appkilse) 

“ and not as a malter of htvour, not as 
“ a matter of eonsidemtion^ bUI os a 
“ matter af righi : for i am one of those 
“ who hold that the poorest man in this 
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country in a state of distress has as “ be found in another favourite country 
^ just and equitable a claim for relief " — mean in Italy. They take from 
‘ as has the proudest peer in this em- “ the hard-worked peasant, the pittance 
' pire to his ample domains. (Ap- “ he ought to share with them ; and 
“ plause.) Then, gentlemen, what does “ yet the political economists of the, 
*' that .proposition amount to 1 I have ** Maculloch school have, in their re- 
“ already told you that I am for the “ views, magazines, newspapers, and 
abolition oj tithes ; hut 1 tell you that “other publications, made it clearly 
“ if you give the whole amount of the “ out, that it is no manner of mis- 
“ tithes to the poor it is insuflUcient to “ chief at all if a great wealthy pro- 
“ relieve the whole of the distress in “ prietor, owning his forty or sixty 
“ Ireland. (“ No, no," “ Ye-*, ye.s.") 1 “ thousand acres, should desert his poor 

“ say it is not ; and I know I shall “ tenantry and neighbours, and leave 
“ have a fiiir hearing. If I might have “them without labour. (‘No,’ and 
my measure as 1 wish to carry it, 1 “ cheers.) No man living can deny with 
would have property of every descrip- “truth what I say. (‘"No,’) No man 
tion amenable to the sustentation of ‘ ving can deny that this is the 
‘ the people of Irelantl. Ami here I “ state of the case ; or say that there 
‘ will mention a circumstance which “ is any mystification in the argument. 

‘ just recurs to my recollection. The “ Shall I give you the pedigree of some 
last time I came before my townsmen, '* of these estates ? I wish not to speak 
here, on this subject, an honourable ‘ disrespectfully of any political oppo- 
gentleman whom I see opposite, Mr. ‘ nents. (“Speak of the Duke ofNew- 
Baines, said that a poor-law in Irehand ‘ castle first." Mr. Joshua Bower — 
would have the effect of absorbing “No, let’s have the Bishops first.’ ‘The 
the whole property of the country. If ‘ Bishops first.’ An interruptioaoccurred 
that were true, how very inadequate ‘ for some time, in the midst of which 
must the tithes, even tlie whole of ' Mr, Samuel Clapham attempted to 
them, be for the requirejl purpose ! ‘ speak, but the Mayor pronounced Mr. 
Who can say that that resource is ‘ Sadler in possession of the meeting, 
adequate to the great emergency ‘ The hon. Gent, thus proceeded.) 
which opens before you ? According ‘ Gentlemen, I have nothing whatever 
to my plan, I would not take from ‘ to complain of you. You did not 
the little cultivator any part of his " interrupt me, nor would you have 
produce j but see how the system " done so if the gentleman who has 
proposed would play into the hands of ‘ taken great pains since to call you to 
overseers in that respect. And sup- “ order had nut led the way. (Mr. 
posing that the tithes are sufficient, “ Bower here denied that he was the 
what, then, becomes of the four mil- “ cause of the uproar, which occasioned 
lions which are annually abstracted by “ another interruption for some time.) 
those who are neglecting their duties, ‘ Gentlemen, need 1 again tell you that 
and who are many of them the moslj'* whether the tithes are in the hands of 
oppressive landlords on earth ? (Ap- “ ecclesiasticj or laymen, I am an 
plause.) I repeat it ; I have said it “ enemy to the collection of tithes, and 
to the faces of some of them ; I have “ of the system of tithes } I said years 
said it before the British public, and | “ ago, in a book that is before the 
I reprat, that some of the most op- { “ public, that it was the relic of a bar- 
pressive landlords on earth are tolw “ barous system, oppressive of course 
found in Ireland. Of fourteen or fif- “ In its operation to all classes. But 
tew millions of rental, about four “ suppose that the JDuAe of Devotuhin 
millions ga to.sopimct those absen- "matf hmea seventy ptariahet, and the 
tees : sonte of it in the. metropolis of ‘ ecclesinstie only one. (Here Mr. 
Borland, perchance, some w it in ' * Sadler was interrnpted by the persons 
** Bnri% udsome of it in those seals of “ before>mentionedy who stood behind 
** corruptionond vice too commonly to ^ “ him.) 1 tnnst complin of the- coo- 
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'* duct of those individuals, I am called 
upon to take part in the discussion of 
this question, at a nioaient*s warning, 
“ without any preparation, and yet I am 
“ not allowed to follow my own course, 
though no part of tlic subject would 1 
willingly omit. Still, gentlemen, I 
“ say, that whether I sec a resident ec- 
“ clcsiastic who may have a single pa- 
“ rish, or the Duke of Devonnhire who 
may have seventy^ 1 am not to draw 
the distinction — I think it is a harba- 
rous system. As ins Majesty's Go- 
‘‘ vernmerit have done me the honour, 
without my firivity, to place me on 
the committee regarding tithes in 
Ireland, though 1 am understood to 
be opposed to tliem on many politi- 
cal questions, I say that 1 will ap- 
preach the question, as one of that 
committee, with the most thorough 
“ intentioa of assisting the oppressed 
people of Ireland. (Applause.) J5ut 
I will tell you again, that that is not 
enough for me ; and 1 will make a 
few obsers at ions upon what has fallen 
from Mr. Lees. I am happy to see 
“ that there is a growing intelligence 
among the ))eople of England ; they 
'^^re not now content to know a part 
of a subject, but they wish to know 
the whole of it. (Applause.) 1 am 
“ one of those who have expressed their 
regret at the infamous spoliation 
** which took place in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth^ when so much of the 
church-property, wiiich 1 admit ought 
to have been preserved and better dis- 
** tributed was misap])ropriated. Mr. 
*VLees has told you that one- third of 
the property was applied to the relief 
of the poor : the fact is, that the ratio, 
us mentioned by the venerable Bede, 
was one-fouth. 1 admit that the dif- 
** ference is not very material ; because 
'' the whole would be insutficient : the 
** poor, indeed, might have been bene- 
flted, might have been blessed by it, 
but by a(i infamota act if spoliation^ 
unexampled in any previpus eg® of 
the world* nod iiever afterwards imi- 
tated but on one ocoasioii, to which 1 
'' will advert, the properjty ,of the coun- 
*Mry was, sent away and diverted from 
source. It is ealcttlated thut| gt 


^ one period, one-third of the property 
^ of the country was diverted to relU 
' gious purposes ; that is, for the sup* 

' port of the ecclesiastics and the poor; 

'' and an emi^-mt lawyer, the venerahle 
' Coke, has said, with regard to the 
^ nhhey laiidu which were confiscated, 
' I hat ‘ the poor have not ojify a moral 
^ but a lujal title to relief from tkemJ 

• (Applause.) But let us deal fairly ; 

‘ * fair- play is a jewel ; ' and there’s 
' not an Englishman, nor an irishman, 

' but would scorn to do otherwise, I 
' believe. I am not one of those 
' speakers who wish to blink a subject; 

’ therefore, 1 ask you, ' Who is it that 

have got that immense plunder ? Who 
‘ have it ? ' 'i his applies not to me : I 
have not a farthing of it. I never had 

• a farthing’s worth of property in 
church lands, and I never will have. 
My views are other than to live by 
such spoliation as this. But who has 
this property \ Who has it ? Address 

’ this language to his Grace the Duke 

• of Bedford, evety farthing of whose 
’ property consists of that spoliation^ 

’ (Applause.) Ask his Grace the Bake 
’ of Devonshire, (Applause.) 1 can go 
’ through the whole list, but I do not 
^ wish. God forbid that 1 should se- 
‘ lect these merely from political con- 
‘ sideraiions. I do not. (Laughter* 

‘ cheers, and ‘ Go into Norlhumber- 
' land.') Just as in England so in Ire- 
’ land ; let me tell you the plain mat- 
' ters of fact. A physician of the name 
‘ of Petty went to Ireland as a medical 
' attendant ; he doctored to some pur^ 

' pose, for he obtained at least 40,000 
' acres of confiscated land, which had 
‘ been torn from the poor of that island* 

' and which is possessed in perpetuity 
^ under the name of the Marquh of 
‘ Lansdowne, This is the point to 
' which 1 alluded. I am not going to 

' say how we are to deal with ihemj 
^ but 1 do say that thosei who have got 
' those large slices of that country* not 
' only taken from the ecclesiastics* but 
' often from the oopfiscated property of 
' laymeo* iuaamucfr as it is . calculated 
' that ^eefourths of, thp surface of 
‘ tliat countsy Wjere wrested from the 
' inbebitmts end givea to EogUshmen^ 
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ouglit to contribute their quota to- 
wards the sustentation of the desti- 
tute. My object is not to t'lke from 
those on whom it has devolved* the 
obligation of maintaining the poor. 
If you touch only the former, the ec- 
clesiastical property, there is no 
enough for the purpose; but m 
“ views extend much beyond the cal 
culations that have been made b; 
those who support the amendment. 

Mr. Baines. 

“ Mr. Baines then went on to repl^ 
“ to parts of Mr. 8adler*s speech. There 
“ were not only lay absentees from Ire- 
“ land, he said, there were also ecclesi- 
astical ones; and out of the tico wil- 
/tons of annual revenue enjoyed by the 
** Ifish bishops and other diynUaries of 
the churchy a very large portion of the 
“ sum was spent in England and on the 
continent. As to the question of the 
original appropriation of the tithes, 
one«fourth went to the bishop, another 
** fourth to the oBSciating clergyman 
a third-fourth to the maintenance of 
the edifice of the church, and tlie re- 
maining fourth to the support of the 
“ poor. * Three parties have enjoyed 
** * their rights, but the remaining party, 

* the poor, have been deprived of 
^theirs.' (Cheers.) I make not this 
assertion upon a light foundation, but 
on the statement of one of the highest 
legiil authorities in this kii^om, that 
is. Judge Blackstone. There is a 

^ short passage in his Commentaries, 

^ under the head of * Rights/ which I 
' will read for your information. The 
' words are these At the first esta- 
' * hlishmeiit of the parochial clergy, 

* * the tithes of the parish were discri- 
^ ' buted in a fotti^foM division ; one 
^ ' for the use of the bishop, another for 
' maintaining the fiibric of the church, 
^a third for the poor, and the fcurth 

* to provide for the incumbent. When 
' the sees of the bishops became other- 

amply endowet^, they were pro* 

^ hibited from demanding their usual 

of these ttthcii,fmd the division 
" *Waf8 into three parts omty! I think i 
I liitve now grotinded my opinion on j 


“ law. The next observation I have to 
make is — you see there are three 
parties amongst whom the tidies 
should be divided, so that one-third 
part of them in Ireland would formerly 
belong to the poor. Let me ask if, 
for ages past, they have got that share? 
(* No, no.') If all the declamation 
‘ we have heard on the sufleriagof Ire- 
^ land had been directed to its proper 
' point, what ought we to have said in 
‘ the first instance r We should have 
‘ said, * You have usurped the property 
‘ ‘ of the poor ; they are in great dis- 
‘ ‘ tress ; give them back what you have 
‘ * taken from them, and the conse- 
‘ ‘ quence will be, they will be in a state 

* ^ of comparative comfort.' That is 
‘ the case with respect to the church- 
' property in Ireland. Mr. Sadler has 
*saul this church-property would not 

* be sufficient to maintain the poor. It 
‘ is very probable you will be of that 
' opinion ; but it will go far to maintain 

* them. If you appropriate it, it will 
' have a share in their support, if it does 
' not do it altogether. But Mr. Sadler 
' has declined to enter into calculations; 

^ he says that he will not enter into cal- 
' culations, but I know that, in order to 
^ arrive at a Just conclusion, it is neces- 
sary to do so. I will tell you how the 
state of things is in Ireland. In the 
first place, the church revenue of that 
country amounts to no smaller a sum 
than 3 , 340 , 000 /. per annum. (Shame, 
shame.) 1 must observe, too, that 
the tithes of that amount to near 
1,000,000/. If the poor had their share, 
would it be a contemptible portion, 
think you ? (No, no.) When you are 
told that this amendment will impede 
the course of benevolence, the reverse 
of the fact is presented to you. Mr* 
Baines proceeded in this strain of ar- 
gument at considerable length. Re- ' 
ferring to Mr. Sadler’s observations 
on the great Whig absentees, Mr. 
Baines’s political friends, be said it 

< ^ve him pain to the core to hear such 
' iUiberality, and he retorted by ob- 
serving that it was not fiiir to blame 
the Duke of Bedford, or the Duke of 
Devonshire, any more than the Diike 
of Newcastle ^cheers, and hear, hfar, 
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** from the Association-people) or the 
Duke c»f Northumberland. (Hear, 
hear.) The abbey lands and lay tithes 
were the private property of the Dukea 
of Bedford and Devon.shire and tlie 
Marquis of Lansdowne : it had been in 
their families for many years ; and 
** therefore, that was as sacred as any 
** other private property.” 

There now,'* us the old woman at 
Portsdown fair exclaimed, when she saw 
the wonderful intellectual feats of the 
learned pig ; “ there now ! Lard Jesus 
Christ !” What do you, what Ct'in you 
want more than this ? What have you 
to do but to let ns work our way ? 1 

would say to you, in a parody on Pope : 

Look O'Connell * Lenvenll menner maHer 
To Kick and Paiiiell'« and Croud Stanley's chatter. 

And let them, for God’s sake, chatter 
away. Let Proud Stanley, who made 
his debut in the House of Houses by a 
speech in defence of the principle, that 
tithes ivtire as much private property as 
any other property was : let him answer 
Macaola'i's man, Baines; and let 
Bkougiiam and Vaux, wlio unequivo- 
cally held the same doctrine last spring, 
answer Baines, who really put him into 
Parliament for Yorkshire, and who 
thereby made him a Lord. Let Vaux, 
let wise V^aux, answer Baines. But 
now, will Macaulay abide by the pledge 
that Baines has given for him ? Will 
Macaulay, who lias defended the Re- 
form Bill upon the ground that it will 
make no chanye in the manner of con- 
ducting the affairs of the country ; will 
Macaulay, who scorns the crazy 
radical^* agree that the incomes of the 
arsons and bishops in Ireland should 
e in part, at least, taken away from 
them ? If he will not, he dare not show 
his face in Leeds ; and if he will, what 
VfWl Brougham and Vaux and the 2^rd 
of Caine ^ say to him ! And what will 
Dukey Bedford and Dukey Devonshire 
fay to him } For as to the distinction 
that Bainrs makes between clerical and 
lay church -property, he will soon see 
bow it will vanish from even his own 
b^ad|. encumbered! as it is by rubbishy 
lumber. Doctor Black, in remarking 
on these speeches j taysi that it is evident 


that Mr. Sadler wishes to frighten the 
great Whig landlords ; but that he wiU 
not succeed ! I am glad to hear you say 
so, Doctor : very glad ; 1 was afraid 
they would be scared by these doctrines 
at Leeds. Oh ! Doctor, Doctor ! Now 
what think you of the PIG*S MEAT?” 
Don't you see that your brother Baines 
has been at the trough. In short (and 
all the nation sees it), it is that same 
pig's meat ” that has torn up the cor- 
rupt concern, though like the poetic 
oak, it seemed to have it roots in hell. 

Tiiere they are in the mess: let ihem 
get out of it in their own way, if they 
will not take mine. 1 could not help 
laugliing to hear Proud Stanley, when 
he brought forward the Irish Reform 
Bill, say that they would make the 
change, though they might in reason 
be restrained from doing it, in conse- 
quence of the agitation ! The reporther 
gives him the following words, forming 
part of the opening to his speech. ^'At 
the same time he was quite aware he 
was exposed to no contemptible argu- 
ments from those who, admitting the 
general principle, did yet contend, that 
neither the time nor the circumstances 
of Ireland were propitious for such a 
change. These persons asked if it 
'' were advisable to extend popular 
^ Tights at a moment when the law was 
‘ set at defiance — when almost u/i- 
bridled license prevailed, and when 
' excitement the most formidable was 
' fomented and did exist? He was 
‘ aware of the force of this argument. 
** It was an additional difficulty thrown 
in their way, by those who had pro- 
mated combination, and occasioned 
commotion throughout the land (hear, 
“ hear) — by men professing good-will 
** towards the cause of reform, and who 
" had industriously contrived to thimw, 
at every step, the most serious ob- 
“ Stacies in the way of reform. (Cheers.) 
But notwithstanding this strong tea* 

* son for abstaining from change^ he 

* said, that if in justice and reason, and 

* not because of, but in spite of aeita- 

* tion which prevailed, they consinered 
the measure would be advisable» they 
should Aol hesimte nor refuse to act 
faliiy towards Irelai^/' 
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When one hears such puling stuff 
from the lips of a thing called the 
minister for Ireland/' one ceases to 
wonder at the stale of that country ! 
Who does not see that the conceited 
thing here pats into the mouths of others 
the thoughts ifnd wishes that are in his 
own mind and heart ? Oh ! how he 
curses the hour that the Reform Bill was 
first brought in ! Oh ! how he wishes 
that little Loro John had been writing 

Don Carloses," or diplomatic histo- 
ries, or playing at ball, or with Ton- 
bridge ware, or had been at anything 
and any-where, rather than in the chapel 
of Saint Stephen, playing off his bill ! 
Such a fellow as this does not ask him- 
self what would have taken place if 
the bill had not been brought in. Such 
a fellow looks upon the reform as a thing 
given to us a pure gift^ from him and 
his brother tax-eaters : a thing which 
they might have withheld if they had 
chosen to do it! There are no bounds to 
the workings of a skull so innately in- 
solent in all its thoughts. He even 
hints, that they might, if they chose, hold 
their hands even now ! That they 
might, if they would, abstain from 
making the change^* even after all tliai 
has passed ! Let them try it ! Let them 
try it : I, for my part, will not supplicate 
them to proceed : let them stop if they 
like : and let them tell us, that the cause 
is, that you make speeches against them ! 

You do bait and badger them, to be 
sure ; but what do they say to Sadler 
mABaines ; to Baines and the electors of 
Brougham and Vaux ? You have never 
said anything approaching towards the 
blow, aimed at the THING by Vaux 
Brougham's Yorkshire patron. He is 
for no agitation: he is for doing the 
thing quietly, Baines will not touch 
impropriations : oh, no ! they nteprivate 
property ; forgetting, or, in truth, never 
having known, that the bishops and 
deans and chapters are impropriators, and 
that the advowsons themselves are, in 
most eases, lm|>ropriations ! Ah ! Lord ! 
It is all concision ! The whole thing really 
seems destined to go to pieces In the 
bands of tliese Whigs. When they were 
planning the ousting of Wellington, I 
said I thought they would, if they got 


in, bring it to an end ; and, really, the 
chattering of this Stanley, and of Ma- 
caulay the other day, forbids one to 
hope that a quiet and equitable arrange- 
ment is to be expected. They have the 
power in their hands. It is a parcel 
of children, playing with wood-coals, 
anildst barrels of gunpowder. We 
cannot take the coals away : they would 
squall like so many devils if we were 
to Attempt that : and in tlie bustle tiie 
magazine would certainly blow up. We 
must, therefore, let them taking 

care to be, if possible, prepared for the 
explosion. Pray, Sir, leave them for a 
little to Sadler and Baines and the 
upholders of Vaux Brougham. Let the 
Irish Reform Bill pass, as yon would 
hear a ballad sung. Be assured that the 
deliverance of Ireland is to come from 
England-, and that liinting threats of 
separation is worse, and a great deal 
worse, than nonsense, 

1 am your most humble 

and obedient servant, 

Wm. cobbett. 


N.B. The SIX MANCHESTER 
LECTURES, with a Preface, and 
with a letter to Mr. O'Connell sub- 
joined, arc just published, in a volume, 
price 2s. 6d, in boards. TJie book is to 
be had at my shop, No. 11 , Bolt-court,. 
Fleet-street, London; of Mr* 
Lewis, Manchester; Mr. Tuoma» 
Smith, Liverpool; Mr. Wilcoxson, 
Preston ; and of all Booksellers in town 
and in the country. 


BRISTOL PETITION. 

Nothing was ever more laudable 
than the following petition from Bristol. 
The language, the sentiments, the state- 
ment, the prayer ; allieflectthe highest 
honour on the heads os well as the hearts 
of the petitioners. 1 hope it will have 
the wished- for effect ; and that neither 
that fine city nor the fine town of Not- 
tingham is destined to be stained with 
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the blood of the men, whom the law 
has condemned to death fur the part 
they took in the late tumultuous pro- 
ceedings. 1 do hope, that life is not to 
be taken upon this occasion > ainb if 
. iny wish could avail anything no one 
should, on account of proceedings in 
these cases^ be sent from the country. 
In these, and in all other cases of 
punishment, ihe •‘ffect of the example 
is the only thing that a wise govern** 
nient will look at. To make that exam- 
ple produce a good effect, all men must 
be convinced^ tliat the punishment is 
CLEARLY MERITED by the suf- 
ferers. Here are circumstances of mi- 
tigation^ most judiciously stated, and 
calculated to produce great elfect in 
every breast susceptible of feelings of 
iiicrcy. 


*‘to tiie king's most excellent majesty. 

The humble Petition of the undersigned 
Inhabitants of the City of Bristol. 

Sire — We, tlie undersigned inhabitants 
of the City of Bristol, be^ to approach your 
Throne with the most sincere amt anient ex- 
pressions of our attachment to your Majesty’s 
person and government. We yield to none of 
your Majesty’s subjects in our love of social 
order, in our desire to uphold and obey the 
laws, and in detestation of the criminal vio- 
lation of them which lately disgraced our 
city ; and we are at all times ready to support 
your Majesty’s Government in any measures 
ireressiiry to prevent the recurrence of tumult 
and crime. 

It is with grief and horror we reflect on 
the loss of human life which has already oc- 
curred ill this city; and we arc animated by 
the strongest feelings of detestation against 
the perpetrators of those tumultuous and dis- 
graceful proceedings. So appalling was the 
sacriflee of life on that melancholy occasion, 
that we are most anxious to submit to your 
Majesty’s serious consideration any mitigatory 
facts in the cases of those convicted which may 
afford the slightest chance of saving their 
lives ; and wc heg further to call your atten- 
tion to the remarkable absence of those circum^ 
stances of aggravation by which the carrying 
iato effect the extreme penalty of the law is 
justified. , 


** We beg leave to point out to your Majes- 
ty’s notice the entire absence of any testimony 
showing a guilty premeditation i that it has 
been made evident that the excesses of the 
mob arose from the impuhe of the moment 
and that, amid the excitement and the devas- 
tation of property, they restrained themselves 
from outrages affecting personal safety, 

** We beg also to call your Mojesty’s most 
gracious consideration to another important 
fact. The guilty conduct of most of the cri- 
minals capitally convicted began at a late 
period of the riots^ when the unrestricted 
access to intoxicating liquors, which acciden- 
tally and niifortUDately fell in their way, and 
the impunity that attended the first outrages, 
involved them in a depth of crime, which, in 
all probability, would have been prevented, 
bad the proper measures been taken to check 
their mad and criminal career, and to restore 
the peace of the city. 

“ We arc fully sensible of the enormous 
guilt of the prisoners; but we earnestly im- 
plore your Majesty to exercise your royal cle- 
mency, by s))ariug the lives of these unhappy 
men, and, by commuting their punishment, 
thus afford ihem an opportunity of repenting 
of the injuries they have inflicted ou society. 

** And your petitioners, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray.” 


COBBETTS 

HISTORY OF THE REGENCY AND 
REIGN OF GEO. IV. 

I HAVE published nineNambers of this 
work. I shall publish no more of it 
in Numbers, 1 find this an inconvenient 
way for rne in the case of a work like 
this. There are so many books that £ 
am obliged to refer to, that to^ write 
the work by spells is e.xtremely incon- 
venient. The tables of my room are 
spread over with books ; and then they' 
are all laid aside again, and [ mislay 
papers and do not easily find them again* 
Fur this reason, and because I want the 
work out, to be ready, with all its docu* 
ments and other matter, for the times 
that are at hand, 1 shall, as soon as I 
get to London (from the Isle of Wight), 
set to work, and finish the book ngU 
awayf as the Yankees call it. — Those 
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gentlemen who have taken the nine 
numbers will have the remaining part 
cnljf to pay for > because that part will 
be printed expressly for thdr accommo^ 
daiion. 


Nb. VII. 

HISTORY 

OF THE 

REGENCY AND REIGN OF GEO. IV. 

BY WILLIAM CODHETT. 
(^Continued from No, 4, col, 252. f^oL 74.) 

144. Tlic act of the Aitiericans, which act 
we have just seen, and which was passed in 
May 1812, was, as was evident to all but the 
stupid uiui arro^atit men who ruled England, 
a mere preamble to a declaration of war ; and, 
accordingly, this declaration very speedily 
followed It. In America so iinpuitaiitan aifatr 
as that of making war is nut left to the decision 
of the executive magistrate and his ministers 
It is not left to those who have cum mission* 
in the army and the navy to bestow ^ it is no' 
left to those whose relations and dependents 
may fatten upon contracts arising out of the 
war : it is a power the exercise of which is re- 
tained by the people themselves ; and the ac 
is performed by the whole body of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. War is in «hort 
enacted in the same manner as any other tiling 
is enacted ; and this war was enacted by the 
Congress in the following act : 

Act of Congress, declaring war against 
“ Erigland, 

** An Act, declaring war between the United 
** Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland^ 
and the Dependencie,^ thereof, and the 
United States of America, and their Tet't'i- 
** tories, 

** Be it enacted, by the senate and house of 
representatives of the United States of 
** America, in congress assembled. That war 
« be and the same is hereby declared to exist 
between th^ United Kingdon of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the Dependencies 

* thereof, and the United States of America, 

* and their territories ; and that the President 
'of the United j^tates be and be is hereby 

* authorised to ulse the whole land and naval 
' forces of the United States to carry the same 
' into effect ; and to issue to private armed 
i' vessels of the United States, commissions or 
'letters of marque and general reprisal, in 

* such form as he shall f hink proper and under 

* the seal of the United States, against the 
** vessels, goods, and effects of the government 

of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the subjects thereof. 

“ June 18, 1812.— -Approved, 

. , " Jambs Madison* 

5' fFashingtntj July 18, 4 o^clock p. m/' , 
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145. It was in this simple, plaiir, sensible, 
and honest manner, that the United States de- 
clared this war. Here are none of those false 
professions and pretences that ocher govern* 
meiits resort to. It is the declaratkin of a free 
people, and it is made in words becoming such 
a people. The English ministry did not 
answer this declaration at all. They could 
nut answer it ; hut issued a miserable order iu 
council for the seizure and detention of 
American vessels ; and not for the condemna- 
tion of them ; not for making prize of them; 
and not for committing hostilities against the 
United States in any maimer whatever. All 
the documents relating to of this 

most important war ought to he preserved ; 
and even the small space which is alone com- 
patible with my plan demands the insertion of 
this order in council, which was the only 
answer ever given to the plain and honest de- 
claration on the part of America. 

*' At the Conn at Carlton House, the 31st 
‘ of July, 1812, present his Royal Highness 
‘the Prince Regent in Council ; — It is this 
“day ordered, by his Royal Highness the 
' Prince Regent, in the name and on the he- 
‘ half of his Majesty, and by and with the ad- 
“ vice of His Alajesty*s Privy Council, that 
“ no ship or vessel belonging to any of bis 
“ Majesty*s subjects, be permitted to enter 
“ and clear out for any of the ports within the 
“ territories of tlie United States of America, 
“ until further order ; and his Royal Highness 
“ is further pleased, in the name and on be- 
half of his Majesty, and by and with the 
advice aforesaid, to order, that a general 
embargo or stop be made of all ships and 
vessels whatsoever, belonging to the citizens 
of the United States of America, now within, 

' or which shall hereafter come into, any of 
' the ports, harbours, and roads, within any 
' part of his Majesty’s dominions, together 
' with' all persons and ctfects on hoard all 
'such ships or vessels; and that the coiii- 
“ maiiders of his Majesty’s snips of war and 
■' privateers do detain and bring into port all 

* ships and vessels helurigiijg to the citizens 
' of the United States of America, or bearing 
' the flag of the said United States, except 
' such as may be furnished with British 
' Jiceir^s, which vessels are allowed to pro- 
' ceed according to the tenor of the said li- 
' censes ; but that the utmost care be taken 
' for the preservation of all and every part of 

* the cargoes on board any of the said ships or 
" vessels, so that no damage or embezzlement 
“ whatever be sustained ; and the Commanders 
" of his Majesty’s ships of war and privateers 
" are hereby instructed to detain and bring 
" into port every such ship and vessel accord- 
" iogly, except such as are above excepted : 

" and theKight Hon. the Lords Commissioners 
'' of his Majesty’s Treasury, the Lords Coni- 
' missioners of the Admiralty, and Lord War- 
' den of tbeCinque Ports, are to give the 
' necessary directions herein as to them ma/ 

' respectively appertain. 

Chbtwynd.’^ 
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14f». This order in council was intended for 
the insolent purpose of inakiiijr thr world be- 
lieve that it was beneath. the English g;ovcrii- 
ment to declare war ag^ainst such a country as 
Auierica, and at the same time for the base 
purpose of seducing the commercial part of 
. the United States from their due obedience 
to the governnierit of their country ; to etlect 
which fatter purpose, as we shall see farther on 
in this history , the foulest means had, for along 
while, been emj)loyed. Both these purposes 
were completely defeated in the end, as will 
hereafter be shown by the events of 1814 and 
1815, until we come to the history of which 
years ue must lay aside the subject of this 
second war against America; not, however, 
without adverting to the memorable words of 
the president Madison, in that message to the 
congress, which I he congress imniediately 
answered by the above declaration of war. 
Our moderation and consideration (said be 
in his message of the 1st June 1812) have 
had no other eifect than to encourage perse- 
** veraiice in wrong doing. We behold our 
seafaring citizens still the daily victims of 
** lawless violence committed on the great and 
common highway of nations, even within 
sight of the country which owes thorn pro- 
** tection. We behold our vessels, freighted 
** with the products of our soil ami industry, 

** or returning wiih the honest proceeds of 
“ them, wrested from their lawful destination, 

** confiscated by prize courts no longer the 
organs of public law’, but the instruments 
of arbitary edicts ; and their unforturjate 
crews ilispersed and lost, or forced or in- 
veigled in liritisb ports into British fleets ; 
wliiist arguments are employed in support 
** of these aggressions, which have no lounda- 
** tion hut ill a principle cciually supporting a 
claim to regulate our external coinnierce iii 
all cases whatsoever. — We behold, in fine, 
on tiic side of Grear Britain, a state of war 
against the United States ; and on the side 
of the United States; a state of peace to- 
wards Great Britain. — Wiielher the United 
** States shall continue passive under these 
** progressive usurpations, and these accumu- 
lating wrongs ; or, opposing force to force, 

** in defence of their natural rights, shall 
commit a just cause into the hands of the 
Almighty Disposer of events ; avoiding all 
conneKions which might entangle it in the 
** contests or views of other powers, and pre- 
** serving a constant readiness to concur in an 
** honourable re-establishment of peace and 
frietidshi|>, is a solemn question, which the 
constitution wisely confides jto the legislative 
department of the government. In rccom- 
** mending it to their early deliberations, 1 am 
« happy in the assurance that the decision 
will hr worthy of the enlightened and pa- 
triotic councils of a virtuous, a free and a 
powerful nation." 

147. It was pretended by the English minis- 
ters and noised about by their hireling press, 
that the Americans favoured Prance in the war 
which she was carrying on against £ngland| or 


rather that England was carrying on against 
her ; and even the members of parliament were 
in the liabitof representing, by their speeches, 
Mr. Madison as a mere tool iu the bands of 
Napolkon. Nothing was ever nioVe false 
than this : one single instance of this partiality 
was never produced. France also had com- 
mitted aggressions against the Americans ; 
but she had never ciiinmitted that great ag- 
gression of all, namely, the impressing and 
flogging of native American citizens. The 
truth is, that both nations, England ami 
France, wished to force America into the war, 
each of them on its own side ; and tlie Ame- 
ricans resolved to take part with neither. 
There was a faction in America, on eacdi aide 
also ; but tlie nation and the government were 
for strict and honest neutrality ; for cheap 
government, and for getting out of debt. The 
English faction in America was by far the 
most powerful, and, in the sequel we sliall sec 
»hat base means were made use of for the 
urpose of raising up an opposition to the 
government; but, those means recoiled at 
east upon the heads of the men that had em- 
ployed them. 

118. Willi regard to public opinion in Eng- 
land relative lo this important war, the war 
may be said to have been popular; because 
the myriads who fattened iq>on war, were all 
for war ; and because the press was in such a 
state, was so shackled on the one hand, and 
so completely mercenary on the other hand, 
tliat it was impossible for the people to come 
at any>thiiig like the truth upon the suhjecl ; 
any man who should have dared to make a 
statement in print relative to the treatment of 
impressed American citizens ; any man who 
should itfVe dared truly to describe the 
flogging^hd other brutal usage of lho!»e in- 
nocent persons, would have lieen prosecuted 
hy the attorney-general, would have been 
ruined, and half put to death. So that the 
state of things was much worse than if there 
had been no press at all ; and, besides this, 
tlie prayers of taxes were so cowed down, they 
had been brought by degrees to so complete a 
htate of slavery ; the national mind was be- 
come so abject; that even an event like this 
war, fraught as it manifestly was with^ a 
monstrous addition to the debt, and with dis- 
grace such as England never before expe- 
rienced ; even an event like this seemed to 
attract far less attention than a gala day for 
the showing off of splendour purchased with 
the sweat of the people. 

149. This war was a legacy, left by Pjsr- 
CEVAL to his successors, and the expense of it 
a legacy left to the oppressed people of Eng- 
land. That oppressed people most sincerely 
rejoiced that be was no more ; and at Notting- 
ham, Leicester, Sheffield, Wakefield, Chester, 
Birmingham, Carlisle, and many other places, 
they openly expressed their satisfaction by 
every demonstration of joy. Those who lived 
on the taxes, on the other hand, expressed 
their sorrow : both the pplitical factious, feel- 
ing it to be a common caiisei mourned at the 
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«veDt, and well \¥Ould it have been for the' 
people if thev had contented themselves wilh 
mourning. But, besides mnnrniiig, they fell 
to work with wonderful unanimity, and as if 
^ith a desire to punish the people for their 
Joy, by inflicting on them the effects of enor- 
mous pensions to the widow ami tiie eldest son 
of the deceased minister, besides voting them 
fifty thousand pounds down in ready money. 
The two pensions, if calculated on the usual 
duration of life, could not be reckoned at a 
less sum than another sixty or eighty thousand 
pounds ; and these grants were made out of 
the taxes raised upon the people at a time 
when distress was so pinching, when hunger 
was so sharp, as to drive tliniisamU upon 
thousands of Kiigli^h men ami uoiiien to Inave 
all the dangers of the terrible penal code; 
they \\(‘re m.idc at a lime ^vhen the industrious 
people in the north were so pressed with huiigtT 
as to venture their lives for the sake of a 
handful of potatoes, cml \^llell a woman was 
aciiially hanged at J\fanchester, upon a charge 
of highway robbery, slie having snatched some 
potatoes from a cart to carry home to her 
naked and starving children. 

(7<i he conlimicd.) 


From the LOXDON GAZETTE, 

FitiiMV, Januauv I'O, ISdJ. 

INSOLVKNT. 

HILL, 1., Strand, hatter. 

BANKRUITCV SLPF.RSKOKIX 

SCRIVFNFR, H.N., PalmcrVs-folly, Ratcliff- 
highway, builder. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BAINES, I)., St. ^fartiIl’s•]aIle, victualler. 
BENSON, (i., Kensington, plumber. 
DAWSON, W., Waltham, Lincolnsli., tanner. 
EVANS, G.,Mold, Flintshire, cattle-dealer. 
BARDEN, S., Gutter-lane, dealer. 

FARRAR, W., Bread-street, Clieapside, ware- 
houseman. 

POWELL, S., Blackman-strcct, Southwark, 
draper. 

RARER, T., Fleet-street, tailor. 

SAWYER, J., and G. Luwley, Sheflield, tabic- 
knire-mnuuracturers. 

SllALliCKOSS, T., Liverpool, prov.-dealer* 
SMITH, II., FJeot-iaue, victualler. 

TRAN FI ELD, F., Marylebone-lane, victualler* 
\OAKES, W., Puckliugton, Yorkshire, draper. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
GRANT, N., solicftor. 


Tuesday, January 25, 1832. 
INSOLVENTS. 

FORSAITII, S. S., Whitsehapel-road, haber- 
dasher. 

GASCOYNE, R., Richmond, Surrey, tailor. 
LINDSAY, J. S., Great Cambridge-strect, 
ITackney-road, meiThanc. 

PLIRSGLOVE, d., Hnrsiiiionceux, Sussex, 
commoii-brcwer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

' HLAf’KBANI), K.G., Mate h-fidd, grocer. 

; HOVJ’OC'K, G., Old Cavemlidi‘kt:’«^et, tailor, 
i Bl'CKLEV, J., Liverpool, checjic-faciv 
CAS'l^E, (i.juii.,(Joinmerci.'il-repairing-Jock, 
i Rotliei hithe, ship-hnildcp, 

(X)VER1)a\LK, P.tL, Barking, E-^sex, surgeon. 
CROSTON, W. jun.jToxtetli-park, Liverpool, 
I paintiM*. 

I GADESliV, llopwas, Staffordshire, victualler. 
jGERV'ES, T.. Hendon, .Middlesex, hay-sa!es- 
1 man. 

HlKillES, E., E. Hughes, and H. Hughes, 
Maiicliestcr, cotttiu -spinners. 
dOllNSON, V/., Manchester, innkeeper. 
LAW, J., Llnyd, Startordshire, farmer. 
PYNE, Ihn IS- court, Old Bromptori, djer. 
SW'IFT, .1., Liverptjol, victualler. 

TANNER, E., Ramsgate, tavern-keeper, 
'FAVLOK, T., Rosc-bt., Nc\vgute-si., meat- 

salesinnii. 

ONDERW OOl), T., Bristol, skin-dresser. 
WATSON, J., Wood'Sliect,Cheapside, riband - 
manufacturer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

JAMIESON, AY., Castle Lavvric-mills, Stir- 
ling^hiic, inilUr. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark-Lane, Corn-Exciianof, January 2.'?- 
— Our supplies since tliis day se'nnight hitve 
been rather limited as respects the following 
j.^nrticlcs : — E glLh, Scotch, and foreign wheai; 
English and Scotch oats ; English, Scotch, and 
foreign peas ; foreign beans ; Irish and foreign 
barley \ and seeds from all qiiarter-s. Of En- 
glish barley, malt, and beans, and English, 
Scotch, and ^reign flour, the supplies have 
been moderately good. 

in the market of this day, there was an 
early and rather numerous assemblage of both 
London and country bu\ci'.s, the laiwr of whom 
were looking out chiefly lor seed oats, peas, 
beans, and malting barley.— As, however, the 
sellers continued to be stiff to pretty generally 
advanced prices, the trade was for some time 
after' its commencement rather dull, though 
subsequeutly tolerably brisk. 
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Very fine wheat, and maltin', as well as the 
best sort of t^riudin^ barley, oais, and beaus, 
were at an advance of froiu Is, to 2s, per qr. 
The generality of wheat, peas of each Kind, 
malt, flour, good rye, and inferior barley, were 
at la.st Monday's quotations. 

Clover, and most other grass seeds for Lent 
or spring sowing, were in increased dciiiund, 
but not at an advance upon last week's prices. 

Wheat to 70s. 

ftyC ■••■•..■••••••■■••■aaa dlS. to tlBS. 

Barley . -tis. to .'i.'s, 

line 'i7s. to 

J'eas, Wliire .'14^. to 3Hs. 

a '■ ■ Hollers to lOs. 

■* t»rey •••••• ■■ .lIs. Nj 

Beans, Old .'Jd,. to 42^. 

— Tick .‘11s. to 

Oats, Hotatoe .. 25^ to ilOs. 

Poland 21s. to CbN. 

■■ — Teed IKs. to21-’>. 

Flour, per sack oas. to {.0-». 

PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 44-. to 4(li. per c\%t. 

Side;,, new... its. to Ifi-.. 

Pork, India, new 12.")'^. Od. to 12^.9. 

Pork, Mess, new ... (I7s. Oil. to — s.perharl. 
Butter, Ih'irast . . . .OJs, to —s. jier cwt. 
(’arlow b^ls. to i)2'^. 

■ Cork Ills, to — *.s. 

Lnmnck . . HS?.. to 00s. 

— VV\itcrror(l..b7s. to 88s. 

" Diililiii . . ..S.'is. to 87-1. 

Cheese, Ciiesliire. ... o2s. to ir'M, 

— — (Jloncester, Douhle. . 52'i. to 02s. 

■ - (Hoiicester, Single. 48s. 1«- r)4'». 

47s. to TjOs, 

— — Goiirla 4 (is. to (jOs. 

Hams, Jri.sli O'Js. to 70^, 

V' 


SMITIIFIELI).— January 2:k 

This day'.s Riijiply of .sheep and licasts was 
rather numen'us, hut especially the former, in 
great part of middling and inferior (jiiality : of 
iat calves and porkers but limited. The trade 
was throughout ^ery dull; with the primest 
beef and \eal, generally, at an advance ; mut- 
ton and pork at a depression of about 2d, per 
stone ; with middling and' inlcrior beef at 
barely Friday's quotations. 

Beastv, 2,500; sbeep and lanib.S| 19,940; 
calves, 240 ; pigs, 130. ♦ 


MARK-LANE. — Friday, Jan. 27. 

The arrivals this week arc large, but princi- 
pally of inferior quality. The best samples 
niaiiitain the prices of Mondavi all other sorts 
are to 2f, cheaper. 


THE FUNDS. 

.3 per Cent. 1 ] I rrur 5 .| We.i.jThwr. 

Cons. Ann. j j 82ij 82H 82j| 82j] 82f| 82i 


COBBETT-LIBRARY. 

JViUf Edition. 

COBBBTT'S Spelling-Book; 

(Pl’icv 2s\) 

('ontaining, bosidcs all (he uiiiiil matter of 
such a book, a clear and comdse 

JNTitOfKfLTIOV TO ENGI.lSil CIRAMMAIt. 

This [ have written by way of 

A Stepping-’.'Stone to my own 
Gru.nniar; 

Such a tiling having been freijiKMitly siig- 
gc'sied to me by Teutheis as luce-i-ar} . 

• 

1. ENGLISH GRAMMAIL— Ofthig 

work sixty thousand (opies have now been 
|)iibli«>bed. Tins is a duodeidmu volume, and 
the price is 3.v, bound in hoards, 

2. An ITAT.IAN (illAMMAR, by 

Mr. Jamks Pali. Cormrir. -Reing a Plain 
and Compendious Introduciion to the Study 
of Italian. Price O'.v. 

3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.-I wmt« 

tills Work professedly for tlie use of the la- 
houring and middling elassc.s of the English 
nation. 1 made my seif ac(|naiiited witii the 
be M and siiiqilest modes ot inakitig beer and 
bread, and the se J made it as plain as, 1 believe, 
words rould make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
f undcTstWl as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It inclode.s my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A J.'uodcciiiio Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. Od* 

4. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA. — The Price of this book, in good print 
and on flue paper, is 7)s, 

5 . The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 

a 'JVeatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot- beds and Green- 
houses ; and on the (iropagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price Os. 
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6. THE WOODLANDS; or,a Trca- 

•tiseon the prcpariiiji; uf the ground for plant- 
ing; on the plaiitiijg, uu the cultivating^ on 
the pruning, and ou the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price 1 l.f. hound 
in boards. «• 

7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 

the Hi.stor_y and Mystery of the National Debt 
the liauk of Knglaud, the Funds, and all the 
TricUepy of I’aper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, !s Us. 

9. TULL’S IIORSE-HOEING 

HUSIJANDUY; or, a Treatise on the Prin 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
Iroductioii, by Wm. Cohukit. 8vo. Price 

19. PROTESTANT REFORMA- 

TlON'* ill Kiigland and Ireluiid, vhowing how 
that. e\erit has iiiipoveri'vhed and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries. 
Two voluiiies, houiul in hoards. 'I’he Price of 
the first volume is ,43. (iti. The Price oi the 
second vuliiinc 33. 6'^, 

8. SERMONS. — There are twelve of 
these, in oAe volume, on the following sub- 
jects : 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; !i. Drunken- 
ness ; 3. Bribery ; 4. ()ppre.ssion ; 5. Unjust 
Judges*, d. The Sluggard; 7. 'I'he Murderer; 
8, The Clainester ; J). Public Robbery; 10, The 
Unnatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidiiiiig 
Maruage ; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, ' od 
on the Institution and Oliject of Tithes. Price 
33. 6/1, hound in hoards. 

A TliirtfciJth Sennon, entitled GOOD 
FRIDAY ; or. The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price C</. 

10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 

«ilitiuii. Price Bti. 

11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKE^. 
By William Cobhett, Juii.. Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 33. fnf. boards. 

12. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 

Instructions for the Learning of French. Price 
bound in boards^ 5s, 

13. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 

Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, coDtainiug Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. CobbetU 4*ri€e 23, 6dL in bds. 

14. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT. HUNDRED MILES IN , 
FRANCE. Second Edition. Fiice2t.6A | 


15. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 
English, iuteuded, not only as a History for 
Voting People to read, hut as a Hook of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar. 
Two Volumes. Price 133. in boards. 

IG. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA-* 

TIONS.— This i.s the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I have 
e\er possessed relative to public law. The 
Price IS 173., and the mauuerof its execution is, 
1 think, such as to make it At for the Library 
of any Gentleman. 

17. J.ETTEIIS FROM FRANCE: 

containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Pans. By JoHM 
M. CouuEiT. Price 43. in boards. 


18. A TREATISE ON COBBEn"S 

('OKN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting and Preseiving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 23. 6//, 


In the Press, 

A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
KN(;LAND and wales.— T his Work, 
which has been so long in hand, is now iu 
the Press, it will contain the Name, Situa- 
tion, &c., of every Pansh, and even of every 
Ifamftt; it will contain a description, and 
an Account of the Country; also of each 
CouMty ; and will, 1 trust, convey more use- 
ful^nformtilion on this sabjeety than has 
ever been conveyed in all other books put 
together, it is not a hook made to Aatter 
fools, nor to hide the duiiiga of public 
robbers : it is to convey amass of Important 
truths; its object is to make the English 
reader well ac/jnainted with all that he need 
know about his owa country. The precise 
bulk and price of the Book 1 cannot yet 
state ; .mt 1 imagine that it will be a Thick 
Duodecimo ^J'olume (six or seven hundred 
pages), and that the Price will be from 
Eleven to Thirteen Shillings. 


THE PORTRAIT 

Is now ready for sale. Those gentle- 
men who sent their names some time 
ago, shall have the Portrait sent to them 
directly.*— The proof prints are las. j the 
other, lOr. 
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Lately pvhfished, Prieeis.Sd.f exti-a boards, 

JOURNAL 

OP 

A TOUR IN ITALY, 

AND ALSO IN PART OP 

FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 

The route being^ 

From Paris, through Lyons, to Marseilles, 
and, thence, to Nice, Genua, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Mount Vesuvius ; 

AND 

By Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arez/o, Florence, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Venma, ; 
Milan, over the Alps by Mount St. Ber- 
nard, Geneva, and the Jura,' buck into 
France ; 

The space of time being. 

From October 1828, to September 1829. 

CONTAINING 

A description of tlie country, of the principal 
cities and their most striking curiu.sities ; 
of the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and products; of lljc prices of provi- 
sions and labour ; and of the dresses and 
conditions of the people ; | 

AND ALSO 

An account of the laws and customs, civil 
and religious, and of the morals and de- 
meanour of the inhabitants, in the several 
States. I 

I 

By JAMES P. COBBETT. | 


To be Irad at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 


4i 

Price One Shilling, to be continued Monthly, 

T he church reformers* maga- 
zine for ENGLAND and IRELAND* 
No. I. will be published on Wednes^i^ 
February 1. 

Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange; 
and W. F. Wakemao, 9, D’Olier-street, 
l>ublin. 

Persons in the country are requested to 
ti'ansmlt their Orders and Advertisements to 
the Publisher through their country .book- 
sellers. 


C HOLERA MORBUS, dcc.^To those who 
value their health, and seek relief from 
pain, &c.— The annexed Affidavit of the 13th 
of October, 1831, referred to in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Central Board of Health, 
Whitehall, as staled in The Times of the 14th 
inst., is respectfully submitted to the public, 
by Mr. Strom Rom, who has the honour of au- 
uouDcing that he has compounded an Embro- 
cation called NE PLUS ULTRA, for the re- 
lief of various disorders, particularly Cholera 
Morbus, or Bowel Complaints, Lumbago, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Contusions, Sprains, 
Bruises, Inflammation of the Chest or Lungs, 
Tooth-Ache, Sore Throats, Swelled Faces, Tic 
Douleuretix, Erysipelas, Paralytic and Glandu- 
lar AtfeL-tions, Swelled Ancles, Chilblains, 
Corns, &c., for which he has obtained bis Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Letters Patent, and is now for 
sale at his Laborau»ry, 17, ilATTON- 
G ARDEN, ut the rate of 2s, 9(1,, is, (id., and 
lOi. 6d, per bottle. Also Mr. Stromuom’s 
address to Earl Bathurst, 182.5, about the 
Cape Ciirrefuy, &c,, and to the Marquis of 
VVellchley, about the Commercial and Finan- 
cial State of Great Britain, ami its Currency, 
in 1831, 8vo., sewed, at 2s, Gd,, and is, iu 
boards. 

Mr. STROMBOM’S Affidavit, respecting 
his New Patent Medicine, the NE PLUS 
ULTRA AND INCOMPARABLE EM- 
BROCATION.— Isaac SiHOMBOM, of No. 05, 
Old Ukoad STitniiT, in the City of Loudon, 
Merchant, inaketh oath, and sailh — That the 
deponent (after having visited all the four 
quarters of the globe, and for about thirty 
years reside d principally in hot and more or 
less eneVvating climates, and consequently, 
through accidental occurrences, haviug been 
subject to severe illnesses, and often so situa- 
ted, as well as his family and a large establisli- 
ineiit of servants, as to be without any good 
medical assistance near at hand to have re- 
course to) has been induced to attend a great 
deal to the effects of dilfercnt medicines, and, 
particularly of late years, having studied some 
Sf the best medical and surgical authors, in 
regard to several complaints which cither 
himself or any of his family or friends were 
subject to .-—That, after a great many experi- 
ments, by adding such proportions of several 
ingredients as might ameliorate the sharpness 
and remove the evil of some, without de- 
tracting from their good qualities, he has at 
last formed a composition of several medi- 
cal ingredients, which the deponent firmly 
believes, by neutralizing, or absorbing, or 
removing the crudities and bad humours, 
under aiid in the proximity of the skin, as 
well as for its efficacy (if not iu many in- 
stances almost instantaneous though gentle 
effects, if equalled, not surpassed by any 
hitherto known compound) is, for its stimu- 
lating, anodyne, and many other beneficial 
ualities, lioth by neutralizing or casing, sub- 
uing and removing, several external as well 
as internal complaints, by the external appli- 
cation of the sai^ compositioD, which, in every 
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instance hitherto tried, has been found highly 
successful ; nmonff these are in particular se- 
vere bowel complaints, or whut is hitherto 
termed the English Cholera Morbus, spasms 
in the stuniacli, cramp, head and face ache, 
^out, rheuiiiatUm, chilblains, contusions, ami 
sprains, pains in the side from disease of the 
liver, and internal abscesses, besides many 
other inflammatory com plaints and criiptioiis, 
AciSirFurlher, the Deponent verily believes 
that le said composition, by absorbinv or 
xieutralisinf^ bad humours, acts {creatly as a 
preventive to many serious illnesses: — Ami 
the Deponent saith, that as he verily believes 
that the circulation and extensive use of liis 
said composition woulil he {greatly beneficial 
to the public and mankind in general, as well 
as to his own advantage, be intends to intro- 
duce it by a patent, under the name or ap- 
pellation of 

STROM BOM'S NE PLUS ULTRA, AND 
INCOMPARABLE EMBROCATION. 


T he « AMERICAN STOVES •• from Mr. 

CooDETi’s Model are now feady packed 
in Baskets, so tliat no delay in ,tbe execution 
of <»rdcrs will take place: also, the “ LON- 
GITUDINAL CORN.SrtELLER"from Mr. 
CouuBi t’6 Model, price 3/. iOf. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 

C ONSIUr.RATIONS loiicidng the likeliest 
means TO REMOVE HIRELINGS 
OUT Ol* 1'HE CHURCH. Wherein is also 
discoursed of, 'I'ithes, Church Fees, and Church 
Revenues; and whether any Maintenance of 
Ministers cun be settled by Law, 

By John Milton, 


And the Deponent further saith, that the said 
Embroratiuii while eoiishtiii!' of the most ef- 
ficient ingredients, all of which have been oc- 
casionally given individually by the medical 
profession internally, and from its nut con- 
taining any mercury, the DepuncMit verily 
believes that it is less liable to produce any 
periJicious effects through its application, than 
most if not any other hitherto-known com- 
pound. 

J. STROMBOM. 

Swum before me at the Mansion-house, 
London, Oct. 13, 1831. 

J. KEY, Mayor. ^ 


CHEAP CLOTHING! I 
SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 
83, Fleet-Street, 


(^Near the new opening to St, Bride's Church^ 

R equest the attention of the public 
the following list of prices {for coi) 
only) which they charge for : — 

Gentlemen's Dress Coats of Medley /. s, d, 

Collburs 2 12 0 

Ditto, ditto, Best Saxony Cloth..,. 3 0 0 

Saxony Kerseymere Trousers 1 8 0 

Ditto ditto Waistcoats 12 0 

Figured Silk ditto 18 0 

Venetian Leather Shooting Jackets.. 1 10 0 

Barogau ditto 1 8 0 

A Plain Suit of Livery 4 4 0 

Ladies* Habits and Pelisses, and every de- 
scription of Clothing for young gentleoieos 
equally cheap. The whole made from ^gmid, 
of the finest quality, and the cut and work- 
manship uut to be surpassied. 

1 recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 


as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom 1 have long employed with great 
flatisfaction. Wm, Cobb bit. 


Author of** Paradise Lost." 

Pontefract: Printed and sold by Charles 
Elcork ; Sold also by Longman and Co., Lon- 
don ; Baines and f-’o., Leeds; Noble, Hull ; 
Alexander, York ; Lewis, Manchester ; Hodg- 
son, Liverpool ; Alexander, Variuouth ; Davy 
and Musket, Bristol ; and all other book* 
sellers. 

Although more than a century and a half 
has elapsed since it was written, it applies 
with great force to the present times ; and, 
indeed, shows that its author ** wrote for all 
ages and for all mankind.'* The cogent rea- 
soning, llie pointed and strikiii;- truth of the 
remarks, the cutting irony, and the earnest 
seriousness and even solemnity of the style, 
all bear thl^^impress of genius sanctified to 
high and holy service; and in reading these 
pages, we seem to be communing with the 
spirit of a departed saint on a subject deeply 
c^cerning the welfare of the Church of 
Christ. 

Milton's ** Considerations and Eagle’s 
** Argument" concerning Tithes, (published 
by Saundlirs and Beuning, price Sixpence,) 
will afford to the attentive reader a complete 
view of the whole question, in reference both 
to the LAW of GOD and the LAW of MAN. 


Printed by Wflhein Cnhbett. Johnson Vcoort; nad 
published bv him. at 1 1, Bolt-courti Fleet-street. 
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THE CHURCH IN DANGER. 

Tvi THE 

HAMPSHIRE PARSONS. 

Manchester, Ut Feb ., 183^. 

Parson.s, 

Do you remember that, in March, 
1S17, just as^ the power-oF-iinpii.soiir 
ment, ihe Habeas Corpus snupen-sian, 
the dungeon, and the gagging bills 
were passing in that Parliament whicli 
the Alinistry themselves have now so 
justly bccal/ed; do you remember, (luit, 
when those bills wer<Massing, and when 
that parson's tool, CnuTE, had just 
voted for some of them; do yoj remem- 
ber that your fellow, Flbmixg, who vvas 
then SiiKRiFF, bad, at your conimaridy 
called u comity meeting, to send an ad- 
dress to the King, expressing pleasure 
at the passing of the base biUs^ and 
abusing the reformers ; do you rjgmem- 
ber that I, on that day, told you that 
your day of mourning was not far dis- 
tant ; do you remember, particularly, 
that your address expressed a^^resolution 
on your part to crush us reformers, who, 
you said, aimed at the destruction of ihe 
church; and do you remember that I 
moved, as an amendment^ to leave 
the word church, and to insert the word 
tithes in its stead, because, said I, \Yq 
*\. db aim at the destruction of the tithes^ 
** and, mind, I tell you that you will not 

get those tithes ten years loHger ; " if 
I had said *\fifleen years longer,”^ I 
should have been much about rig{)t : 
do you remember these things? T^o; 
and 1 remember all your conduct, and 
particularly your conduct towards me 5 
and I am now going to see just and 
appropriate punishmVat inflicted upon 


l^ou, and upon ill the Slapps and Far^ 
dells, and all my ** reverend ** calumnia- 
tors in every part of the kingdom. 

P^asoxs, 1 am going to inflict grief 
on your very gizzards, by showing ^’u 
the state of the tilhe-afflair, as set forth 
in what the fellows call debates iit 
Parliament . If there were no other 
cause for my wishing to see the tithes 
takciivfrom you, there would be causo 
more than sufficient in the fact that you 
are as silent as^ sows in beans, while a 
bill is passing to take away the dead 
bodies of the people, and to cause them 
to be cut up, instead of being buried 
with burial set vice” read over them. 
What ! are you, who are so clamorous 
against “ infidels,^' and who call every 
one “ an inlidel ” who dislikes your 
exactions ; are you now silent ? Are 
vou silent while a law is passing to 
autliorise cuttcrs>up ofhuman bodies to 
take away Uie bodies of your ** flocks” 
just as dog-keepers take away the bo- 
dies of rotten sheep or dead horses ? 
What ! and do you nur^is yourselves in 
notion, that if you remain silent 
while this bill passes, the people are so 
stupid, us brieve that you think any- 
thing t)f iho'prdyrrs that you say over 
the dead ? \Fhat ! have you the brass 
to hO|)e, that if you keep silent as to this 
bill, your " flocks '' will regard you as 

» ?pi)erds watchful in season and out 
season” for their good and their sal- 
vation ? What ! when they know, 
that, if they take away, even without 
cutting up, one of your tHhe-piys, dead 
or alive, they are liable to be hanged at 
your prosecution ; when they know 
this (and well do they know it), will 
they, think you, look upon tithe-pigs as 
property, given to ypu for reading 
prayers over the dead ; will they look 
upon 4.1iis praying as of any use, and 
’will they believe th(tt you think it of 
any use, if you^ continue silent while a 
law is makiiig, authorising people 
to take away the dead bodies of 
your flocks, and to carry them to a 
cuttin.j-up s^p instead carrying 
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them to the churches to be prayed over } 
Ob ! what a cry you set up a^inst the 
Cuiholic against the reformerg^ 
and now against the Reform Bill ! 
What an addressing and what a peti- 
tioning for war against the tithe-de- 
stroying “ infideU ’'of France ! Then 
how did your pulpits ring ! But now, 
when the dead bodies of your flocks are 
about to be treated like those of the 
brute creation ; when there is before 
Parliament a bill to authorise the cut- 
ting of them to pieces, without any 
burial service or any prayers over them ; 
whcn^ in short, a bill is passing which 
tells the people that this service and 
these prayers are of »o use ; and that it 
is as well for n human body to be 
chopped up and flung out, as for it to 
be deposited in consecrated ground : ” 
when this bill is passing, you are as 
silent and lie as snug as mice in cheese ! 

If there were no ether cause for my 
wishing to see the tithes taken from you, 
this would be cause enough. But there 
are divers other causes 5 and one of 
these is, your base treatment of me. I 
greatly suffered from imprisonment ^ I 
was harassed for years ; 1 was driven 
beyond the seas ; I was, at the end of 
twenty years of sobriety, care, and toil, 
reduced to be pennyless ; and TO YOU, 
as the originators, I ascribe all these 
injuries. I have never lost sight of 
these injuries, nor of the authors of 
them, the whole of whom, and es- 
pecially you, seem now to be about to^^ 
get your JUS/ reward. 

I am now about Co insert the debales, 
as they are called. You will see that 
the affair is just slipping through your 
fingers. But, before you enter on it, 
take this along with you : that though 
you find the names of many men here, 
as having spoken in favour of abolishing 
tithes, and in favour of putting down 
the Protestant hurwrchy in Ireland, 
every thought of this sort is SlY EX- 
CLUSIVE PROPERTY; that is, I^aiid 
I only, that have taught the nation to 
ikinh and to talk thus : and add to this, 
that it was YOU ; it was YOU, Hamp- 
ahire parsons, who made me set about 
iks teaching ^ it was your unprovoked 
malice against me that firtt set me to 


think about this teaching. You and 
the Government and its law-people 
thought that I, like other hunted men, 
should sink, should pine away, should 
\fret myself to death, under my suffer- 
ings, so unjustly and basely and ma- 
liciously inflicted on me. Oh, no 1 
that was not in my character. I was 
resolved to take care of my health, to 
prolong my life, if I could, to work 
hard and live on little, and coolly and 
steadily pursue the means of finally 
triumphing over you all, and making 
you ALL FEEL the just effects of your 
endeavours to destroy me. 

And what were my means ? My 
talents, my industry, my blessed tem- 
perance, and my perseverance. I pretty 
welt squared the account with the Go- 
vernment and its law-people, by Paper 
against Gold, by Letter to Tierney, 
by PuFF-ouT, and by Feast of Grid- 
iron. But to square accounts WITH 
YOU, was a tougher job. It was a job 
that demanded more previous reflection, 
and more time and more talent in the 
execution. At last I resolved to set 
about it, in the ‘‘ HISTORY OF THE 
PRO lESTANT REFORMATION." I 
began to lay my plan the moment I 
got safely out of the reach of the fangs 
of you all, amongst the kind and happy 
people of Long Island. The knowledge 
of the bills of the son of old Parson 
STURGES, which reached me in that 
island, and of which 1 was sure YOU 
were the real authors, sharpened my 
Real for the work; but Peel's Bill 
brought me home before I could set 
about it. When 1 got home, the 
winding up of my then pecuniary ruin, 
and the pressing calls of Peel's Bill, 
occupied me until 1894 ; and then, 
I, with a mind perfectly at ease, set at 
you with a hearty good will ; and in the 
space of fourteen put upon paper 

matter which will live for ages upon 
ages after your present powers and 
emoluments shall have no other thing to 
record their rise and their existence. 
This work, which has been translated 
into, and published in, seven languages > 
which has been read throughout the 
whole of the civilised world ; and which 
has surpassed in circulation all bookS; 
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the Bible only excepted : this work it 
is that has done your bvtiness. It is the 
prompter of every creature that opens its 
lips against tithes and church-rates and 
dues and fees. It is the guide of the 
learned as well as the illiterate. It is 
the magazine out of which come all the 
destructive munitions under the effects 
of which you are falling ; and while 
you feel yourselves falling you are with- 
out the smallest power to help your- 
selves ! 

While, therefore, you read what was 
said by the several members against the 
tithe system, put it down to me if you 
please. While you read and STARK at 
what was said by Lord Morpeth about 
his Leeds petition 5 while you read the 
words of Doctor Black; put, if you 
please, the whole down to me ; or, rather, 
to your reverend selves, as having been 
ike cause of my writing the all-powerful j 
and immortal little book. And do not, 
I pray you, waste your reverend breaths 
in unavailing railings against me, as 
having done this mighty thing from 
'' motives ofrevengeJ* That is a wrong 
name to give to the act. Say that I was 
actuated by a just sense of the wrongs 
which I had suffered from your unpro- 
voked malignity ; say that the laws of my 
country afforded me no means of obtain' 
ing redress from those wrongs ; say that 
the history of the world, from the day 
when Moses slew the Egyptian task- 
master down to the present hour, tells us 
that national deliverance is most com- 
monly the effect of signal wrong-doing 
to some one individual ; say, in short, 
that here, to hundreds of instances which 
history records, is added another, that 
great talents, united with equal spirit, 
are not with impunity to be trampled 
down or insulted by power, however 
tremendous, though associated with 
cruelty the most unsparing, and with 
craft the most consummate and pro- 
found. Heaving a doleful sigh, say this 
to yourselves ; and then read 
1 . The report of a debate in the 
Mouse of Commons on the 23d Jituuary. 

2* The report of a debate in the saUfie 
place on the 26th January^ 

3. An article in the ilfmriiijfCArim 
^ the 27 th January, 


The articles are long ; but you must 
read every word of them, if you have a 
miml to have a foretaste of that which is 
to come, "You will find great eomtbrt in 
what was said by Lord Morpeth on the 
RESPECTABILITY of the Leeds petU 
Homers I To know clearly what this 
petition was, you must read the arj^cle 
from Dr. Black. There, now, take 
and read it all; and j)ay attention 
to the passages that I have iiiaiked 
with italics. You will find a pretty 
good dose if you take it all at once 5 and 
you may as well swallow the whole off; 
for sipping will only make it the more 
I painful to get down. When you have 
swallowed the dose, I will give you 
some sugar to take the nasty taste 
away. 

DEBATE or 23 d January, 

Mr. Hume presented a petition from the 
parish of Sc. A^nes, in the county of Cork, 
prayin' to be rj^ieved from the pressure of 
tithes, church-rates, and other taxes for the 
benefit of a church from which they derived 
no advantage. In the parish from which the 
petition which he hei(i in his hand proceeded, 
the number of Catholic inhabitants was 2,500, 
the Protestant families hut four in numbei, 
comprising^ hut fourteeu individuals. They 
conceived that, under such circumstances, 
there was no moral obligation upon them to 
continue payin' an impost of that nature for 
the benefit of a church from which they de- 
rived tio advantage. He wished to take that 
opportunity of vindicatin' himself from the 
charge of havin' done that which was dis- 
graceful— he had yet to learn that there was 
an} thing disgraceful in stating a matter of 
fact in that house. He had simply confined 
liiniseir to a matter of fact, and it was one 
fully capable of the most satisfactory proof. 
As to tithes, it was invain to suppose that thin!* »* 
would rest where they wet'c ; the legislature 
must deal with the church-property decisively 
and definitively : and, fur his part, he did 1106 
hesitate to declare that, if resident in Ireland, 
he would do as his ancestors had done in 
Scotland— Ae would resist. If his Majesty’s 
Government desired to preserve the peace of 
the country, which he could not doubt, they 
would lose not a moment in proposing some 
measure calculated to put the question now 
disputed in Ireland upon something like an 
equittfble footing. If they did not, they would 
feel Shit necessity of that which they could not 
oupplyi namely, garrisons for the whole of 
Ireland, ia mamtain what were ealtod the 
rights of Skgchnrch; He sincerely hoped that 
the subject would attract the immediate at- 
tennon of Goverament. The hon. Member 
then presented petitions from two parishes In 
KUkemiyi fhiq|i one* in Tipperaryi from OJd- 

G2 
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town, and from thrfc other placesi complain- 
ing of the tithe system. 

Sir Robert Peel deprecated any discussion 
on a subject which had been already referred 
to a committee. When the proper time caine» 
lie should be as ready as any man to deliver 
liis opinions, but now nothing should provoke 
him into a premature discussion. The hon. 
aii44 learned JVlcniber for Kerry had proposed 
that the hon. Member for Middlesex should 
be placed upon the tithe committee, hut the 
bou. Member for Middlesex said it (vould be 
of no use to place him there, or for the com- 
inittec to cuter into any inquiries or examina- 
tions at all. The ri^ht hon. Baronet then pro- 
ceeded to deny that the refusal to pay tithes 
in Ireland was at all so vnivirsal as had been 
represented, and to add, that he had nut used 
the word di-j^raceful ; hat he should nut liesi- 
tate to apply that tcnii to any attack upon 
vested rii^hts. It would be disgraceful to the 
Mouse of Coiiimoiis to act upon any assunip* 
tion that the vested rii^lits of the Irish clergy 
inij;ht justly be assailed, 'lo resist their just 
demands would he taiitarnouut to a resistafu'c 
to rent. He repeated, that the subject was 
too delicate to bo discussed at that niomcnt. 

Mr. O’Connell. No man could for a ino- 
inent coiitcud that the life estate of the Irish 
clergy uui;ht to be interfered with ; but no man 
could deny that there was in Ireland a grow- 
anp determination on the part of the pfoplc 
not to continue the paynient of tithe. As to 
the committee, he thouglic the ineiiihcrii ol it 
bad been chosen upon a wrong' principle* ; 
namely, that tlie people of lielaiul had nothing 
to do with tithes hut to pay them, and upon 
that principle Catholics had been excluded 
from the cumiuittee. lie admitted that at 
present, the resist.ancc to tithes was not uni- 
versal ; i>ut let them only look to the rapidity 
-with which that resist aiice had within a hliori 
time spread, and then let them say what might 
soon be expected. The attempt to impose a 
church adverse to the feelings of the people 
had failed in Scotland ^ and the example was 
not lost nifon the Irish, The pent do *jf Scot- 
land unsheathed their h'omhsivords and con- 
quered a freedom for themselves; the Irish 
bad taken a diflerent course, and one perfectly 
natural in their circumstances, and both the 
Dissenters and the Church of^England Pro- 
testants U'ere perfectly ready to follow the 
example of the Catholics; if left to the people, 
they might be perfectly assured that they 
would settle it. If it were left to the peojde 
they would set the question at rest . The Irish 
would make no objections to any proper pro- 
vision for the Protestant working clergy who 
attend their duties ; but, in fact, the only Pro- 
testant clergy who now attend to the wants of 
the flocks were the curates, who receive the 
magnificent stipend of 4s. 9^ Neither 
party in Ireland wished to preveal Ibe sirork- 
Jbg cleigy from obtaining a proper reinunera- 

tlOD. 

Mr. Stanley thought that a very inconve- 
sieut time to enter into a discussion of the 


provision for the Irish clergy, and he should 
not have thought it necessary to rise but for 
a remark which had fallen from the honour- 
able and learned Member fur Kerry, with 
reference to the principles on which the tithe 
committee had been formed, and with refer- 
ence to his intention to propose to add some 
other members. It would have been more 
conveiiieut if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had attended when the propositiuii for appoint- 
ing the committee was discussed, and when 
the principles of the investigation were laid 
down hy the Government, Hud had taken that 
opportunity to make the reinari.s he had made 
on this occasion, and had then pioposed the 
additional names. At the same time, one re- 
mark made hy the hoii. and learned Geutlc- 
tnan made it necessary for him to say a few 
words. In framing the committee, it was the 
wishoftheGuvcriimcnt to abstain from putting 
on it tlic name of any incinber who iiad ex- 
pressed an absolute and positi\e lietcrmina- 
tion that no change whatever ought to take 
place ill the church-pnipcrty; and it had also 
thought It right to abstain from appointing 
those who were considered, beyond the reach 
of argument, hound to the opinion, that no- 
thing hut an entire change was a suflicient 
remedy for the grievance complained of. The 
Guverumciit had constituti-d the committee 
9 <» as to keep out extreme opinions of both 
side*!, and make, the great body of the com- 
mittee consist of men of moderate and di'^pas- 
sionate feelings from both sides of the IJoiiee 
who would calmly weigh and consider the 
evidence. That was the ground adopted hy 
his Majesty’s Goverumeut, alter serious deli- 
I beration, and they hud come to the decision 
I that It would he more ext}edipiit to abstain 
from appointing Homan ('atholics on the 
committee. That decision was not taken- 
from any doubt or fear that the Romaa 
Catholic Menihers would not, under the 
obligation imposed on them, coiiscieri- 
lioiisly perform their duties as inemhers of 
the committee. Had the Ministers thought 
that the Catholics were inclined to swerve 
from their duty, they would have been less 
ready to support them ; and there was not a 
single member of the present Government 
who had 1 ot advocated their claims to take 
llieir places in the legislature. The object ol 
selecting memhers from both sides was, that 
fair and impartial justice might he done, aud 
both sides must he anxious nut to put upon the 
coniiniUee those whose bias might make the 
uppoiiitment not satisfactory to both parties. 
It was therefore thought more expedient— 
tlHHJgh tiiat was now .nade the subject of 
cuuiplaint— not to place the Roman Catbolieg- 
uu the committee, considering that the nature 
of the subject was such as to make it not pro- 
per to refer it to the Roman Catholics. He 
thought, too, it was acting wisely towards^ the 
Catliulics themselves, as it was not throwing 
any imputation on them*, or declaring that 
they had nothing to do with the tithes but to 
pay them. It was not right to dclegato to 
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them the power of sKtincr <>“ ^ committee 
which was to mndity or relt»rm the I*pote^taot 
church. It was more desirable t<i delejfate 
that power to a IVotestant committee* that 
tHfe relbrin nii^ht iiot apfiear forced on the 
Protestant church, but willinsly adopted by 
the members of that party. Thouifh the Go- 
vernment had not named any Roman Cntho 
lies, Roman Catholic feelings had been con- 
sulted, and the opinion of the Roman Catho- 
lics would be amply represented in the com- 
mittee by their Protestant representatives. 
It was from no accidental circumstance, hut 
from deliberate conviction, that the course 
which would seem most satisfactory hail been 
adopted. Taking that ground, he would say, 
that should the hon. and learned Geutteman 
bring forward a motion to place on the coni- 
inittoe his noble Friend — and he was glad that 
the lionoiirai)le and learned Member had se- 
lected his noble Friend, as it wotrld rcMnove 
all su^incion from his op|io^itioii, for lie knew 
no man whose moderation was greater or 
whose principles lie more rrspeeted than 
those of his noble Friend ; hut if the hon. 
and learned (lentlcmau should propose to 
place his noble Friend on tlie committee, he 
should oppose it, as departing from the rule 
laid doun hy the (iovcrniuent when the nio- ' 
tion was hroujrht forward. He would say no 
more than at that tune be consiilereil all dis- , 
cussioti as most incuiivenient. (Hear, hear.) i 

Mr. Kf/'Tiivrv agreed that this was not the 
proper tiiuc for discussiuii ; hut he was sure 
that the Irish Catiiolics would disapprove of 
being represented hy Protestants in tiie com- 
mittee. The committee «;i'* not so selected as 
to give satislaclioii to them. Tl.e spirit of 
resi'.taiice to tithes uw/s ol/jrast gcacru/ through- 
out Ireland. It was on tliai ground that he 
wished to sec the ijueslion spceilily set at re'll, 
and the people reliexed. 'i'hey diil not wish 
to injure iho present possessors, hut they felt 
that, beyond these posstssors, no persons had 
any claim to the tiilies, and to the cuiitinnu- 
tion ol the S 3 ’stem, therefore, they thoroughly 
objected. He would be one cf the last men 
to siibniit to a nioh ; Imt he calleil on tlie le 
gislature to put the law in sncli a state as not 
to provoke a luob, and not to be compelled to 
.submit to one. 

Mr. WvsE concurred with the honourable 
Member, that the resistance to lithe in Ire- 
land was extending. At this time last year it 
was limited to one parish in Kilkenny, and to 
a small (patriot of yueeii’s County. The re 
fcistauce now the leelings of ihc whole 
country in iu support, and a system could net 
be coiitirincd which was tlie oppression of 
Ireland and the opprobrium of the legislature. 
Ulic resistance of the people was directed 
against the system^ not against the individuals. 
He knew several eases of clergymen, who, 
having behaved well, the people were spon- 
taneously rewarded by the Catholic peasantry. 
They gave the Prote-tant clergy money as a 
donation, which they refused as tithes. If 
the question had not been taken up by the 


I legislature, the resistance would have sprecBd 
\from six counties over every part of Ireland, 
I He would say, as a Catholic Member, that if 
' he had been placed on the committee, he 
.sliould have retused to act, because doing so 
would have excited jealousy. But what would 
the Irish think of a committee which had the 
extremes of both sides on it, and yet excluded 
the Catholics from all pniticipaiiou Wese 
tbe ('utliolics so dangerous that they could 
not he sulfered to share iu any such investi- 
gatiou } 

Colonel Perceval rose to rontradir.t the 
assertion of the liuiioiirable and learned Mem- 
ber for Kerry, that all tlie Protestants of Ire- 
land were engaged in the atrocious conspiracy 
to resist the payment of tithes. 

Mr. O'Connell had not said that all the 
Protestants were engaged in it, and had not 
ral'ed it an atrocious conspiracy. 

Colonel PMU'EVALknew that the honourabiie 
and learned Member never meant to assert 
that the Protestants of Ireland were engaged 

.ppusing tithes, and he called it an atrocious 
conspiracy t not the lionoiirahic arid learned 
Member. The Catholics were not averse from 
paying tithes, it v*(ts the ag itators }^\io were 
the cau^e of all the evils inder which Irelaml 
was sulVering. (Hear, hear.) The loyal Pro- 
testants of Ireland saw with ilisgnst iiu clings 
io aj'itate the country held in J)nhlin, under 
the eyes and at the very door of Government, 
which did not think proper to come forward 
and art as all loyal and lionoiirahle men had 
a rigiitto expect from it. He knew that there 
nimld be no j)eace for Ireland while it was 
nmlor the iuHuence of these couspiraiors- 
The Roman Catholic peasantry would gladly 
pay tithes, were it not that they were' afraid 
tliat their houses would be burned and' their 
cattle hoiiglied. He was sorry to 1 m / e 
troubled the H«)use, as he only wished to deny 
that the Protestants were engaged in any coii- 
spiracy to resist the payment of tithes. 

Mr. SfiEiL detjie<i That only a fao Prates- 
had enlercil into the con ‘•pi racy, as it was 
called. On a former night it was stated that 
tlie Priitcstants were much disposed to resist 
the payment of tithes. The Presbyterians 
were surely not favourable to tithes. Jt was 
true, that the Protestants in Ireland had en- 
couraged the Roman Catholicb not to pay 
tithes. It would have been better to have 
lowed the Roman Catholics to have the option i 
of refusing to serve on the comniitteo but .the 
, Government made them no offer. E-ven Lord 
{ Kidecu was surprised at nut hearing of any 
I offer. He denied that the coiunuttee was im- 
partial. 'I'herc were three Members Igr Eh- 
glish Universities on it, as well as the rigSt- 
hotiuurable Gentleman, formerly Secretary of 
Ireland, who had been a stanch supporter of 
the English church. He thought it was, at 
least, an error of judgment not to place Roman 
Catholics on the committee. There were two 
parts of the tithe question. The Protestanrt 
part was for the collection of them, 

Roman Catholic part was the payment of 
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'tithvi. He was bounvl to say for himself and 
bis country, that the Catholios ouf^ht tu have 
bean placid oti the comiuittee. It was a ^reat 
complaint in Ireland that jiiatice was not fairly 
ndininistered because it was administered by 
one party ; and would not the same complaint 
be made of this tithe committee ? Was heiijj; 

member of it not as important as beiiii; a 
l^niDd juror? The report of the committee 
would have to receive the sanction of the 
House, and on that the Roman Catholic 
members might vote ; but they must not make 
suggestions in the corainittee. The Roman 
Catholics, then, would have a power to vote, 
but uot the power to get the information which 
might enable them to vote correctly* (Hear, 
bear.) Me had no doubt, indeed, that justice 
would be done by the committee, hut that was 
not enough — the Irish fMSople ought to have 
the eoiivictioii that justice was dune to them. 
It was a well-known saying, that justice should 
not only be pure, hut it should be also uusus* 
pected. By so constituting the coiuniittee, 
tlie Government was giving cause for sus 

f dcioti. It would not satisfy the people of 
reland. The legislature ought tu look, not 
only to principles but tu the feelings of the 
people ; it ought even to legislate consistently 
with their imaginations, and this it had uot 
done. The Roman Catholics would uot be 
pleased with their Protestant representatives, 
lie admiited, indeed, that among these re- 
presentatives were many men in whom he 
placed great confidence, and he was sure that 
justice would be done when he saw on the 
committee the Nestor of Irish patriots, the 
right honourable Member for Waterford; but 
because tiie committee was wholly Protestant 
it would not satisfy the people of Ireland. 

Mr. Ruthven explained, that the Protes- 
ta 7 Us ill his part of the country generally were 
mverse from the payment of tithes^ but they 
did not like tu take a part iu the plan for re- 
sisting them. 

Lord Althorp was aware that it was very 
inconvenient to prolong the discussion ; but 
he wished to state the ground on whicli the 
Government had proceeded in forming the 
committee. It was necessary that the 
choice should be made with great care. 
There were prejudices on both sides, but. 
the Government could not look to one side 
only. The course the Government pursued 
was to steer between them. If it had nut 
placed Roman CaUiolics on the committee, 
it had placed those on itiu whom the Catholics 
had confidence, and to whom they could make 
no objection. The Goveroment had, after 
considerable deliberation, placed the repre- 
sentatives of seven large bodies of Catholics on 
the committee. It was imTOSsible, therefore, 
Ibr the Catholics to suppose that their interests 
would not be attended to in the committee. 
On the other band, the Government had to 
look at the feelings of the Protestaots both in 
liwlaod and England. It had to look at the 
lieliligs of the Protestants in both countries ; 
iad ifif Mings of the Protestants^ when the 


q^uestion was concerning the Protestant 
church, were likely to be roused into jealousy 
if they were uot at liberty to settle the question 
themselves. The Government had come to 
this determination after serious consideratront 
and it thought that the course it had pursueil 
was the best calculated to promote the satis- 
factory adjustment of the question. Members 
were nominated in whom the Catholic^ placed 
confidence, but, being Protestants, they could 
not excite any unfounded jealousy. 

Mr. Cresset Pei ham deprecated the in- 
terference of Catholic Members with the pro- 
perty of the Protestant church, and cautioned 
the House uot to alter the appoiutnicut it had 
already made. 

Mr. Walker said a few words, which were 
inaudible. 

I'he petition was tlieii read. 

Mr. Hume, iu moving that it be printed, 
observed, that be was uot opposed in principle 
to the right bon. Ilaronet (the Member for 
Tam worth), as to the respect proper to pay to 
the rights of iiulividuals. He had never pro- 
posed to take any of their property from the 
fn'esent race of clergy, and he had laid, on a 
former occasion, resolutions on the table of 
the House, one of which was a declaration that 
it was necessary to respect the riff his of Indi- 
viduals^ He should hold it a disgrace tu any 
man who should propose to interfere with the 
property of individuals, 

Mr. O'Connell congratulated the right 
hon. Secretary on the change which had taken 

{ dace in his resolution with respect to tithes, 
le was hap)iy to observe that the right hon. 
Gentleman had abandoned that fixedness of 
opinion which had led him to declare against 
ail attempts to legislate with respect tu the 
property of the church. 

Mr. Stanley denied that his opinions had 
indergone the slightest alteration. He bad 
always held it to he iu the highest degree un- 
just and improper iu the legislature to inter- 
fere with the property of the church for pur- 
poses not exclusively ecclesiastical ; but he 
had, during the whole course of his Parlia- 
mentary life, maintained the right of Parlia- 
ment to superintend the application of the pro- 
perty of the cAtfrcA— considering, as he did, 
that it was * corporation bound to exercise the 
trust, and apply the receipts to the uses for 
which they were appropriated. That opinion 
ha had always hitherto held, and he held it nm 
without the shadow of a change* 

DEBATE OF 2I1TH jANffARY. 

Lord Morpeth presented a petition from 
the inhabitants of Leeds, in borough meeting 
usembled, praying that the House would take 
into its immediate consideration the expe- 
diency of making a permanent provision for 
the poor of Irdand* The meeting, he ob« 
served, at which that petition was agreed to, 
was most numerosuty and respeetabty at- 
tended, and the petition was adopted by avery 
large majority of these present, and in tha 
eburse of two days it received no fewer than 
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6»0M iignatwti. The petition furtfier ptmywA 
tbetno measure of that toture, however ur<« 
feut the necessity for it was, mifh the adopted 
until there was a preeiesu erndment^ aasiTn* 
in|f m eeriaiH portion of the church lands and 
reoetsues to the purposes for which they wore 
originally intended — namely, to feed the Aim* 
grp and clothe the naked. 

Mr. Strickland would certainly support 
the prayer of the petition, for he desired, as 
earnestly as any man could, to see thebeneSts 
of a permanent provision for the poor con- 
ferred upon Ireland, at the same time that he 
by no means desired to see that country visited 
with a system such as the present poor^^laws 
of £n|^land. The tithe system in Irelandmus 
undergo seme alteration^ that was indisputa- 
ble ; and there was little doubt that altera- 
tion, too, must soon reach England, 

Mr. Jamrs Grattan said, there could be 
question that the people of Ireland were on 
titled to relief, and when property was ap 
pointed to defray the expense of such relief, 
there would he few to deny that the church 
ought to bear its part, 

Mr, O’t.'oNNELL stated, with reference to 
the subject of tithes, he should to-morrow, 
before live o’clock, move that Lord Killeen he 
added to the committee on tithes ; and if that 
motion were not agreed to, he should divide 
the House. 

Mr. Hl ME observed, that the want of poor- 
laws in Ireland bad effected a great change in 
the population of England. As to iithesf 
there urns an end to them in Ireland, The 
House of Comm<ias might meet and might 
ffote, but the people of Ireland had settled the 
question of tithes. With respect to other 
church-property^ it was entirely at the disposal 
of the legislature \ it was public property ^ tor 
the purposes of education, religion, or other 
purposes. He would pay the clergy liberally, 
but be would give no pay to those who worked 
none. He called on the Government to take 
up the matter, and put an end to all sinecures 
in the church on both sides of the water. 

Mr. John Wryland was a friend to reform 
in Ireland, and to making provision for the 
poor ; but he would not take that altogether 
from the church. He would also take some- 
thing from the landlords, and he would pro- 
test against the notion of taking the tithes 
lW>m the church of Ireland. The lion. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex said the people of Ireland 
had settled the question of tithes by refusing 
to pay them. It was a disgrace to that 
House not to enforce the laws ; and it was the 
duty of that House to compel obedience. It 
was disgraceful to any Member of that House 
to support or sanction people who were disobe- 
dient to the law. (Hear, hear.) He would 
modify the laws if they were bad ; but he 
never would support those who rebelled 
against the law. It was not worthy of the 
character of English gentlemen to say, that 
the law was to be made to conform to the 
wishes of those who opposed the law. (Hcar> 
hear. 


Mr. Blacknev aaid, that the tithe syitaaa 
was much worse In JrelaiHl than in England. 
ireUmd mas disturbed f ram one eud to the othee 
by the tithe system. He was net a sectarian, 
and therefore did not feel pccnliarly aggrieved. 
He only felt himself called upon to say a few 
words in consequence of what fell from the 
lion. Member for Middlesex, but he thought it 
not a proper time to discuss the question^ 
while a committee was sitting to inquire into 
the subject. Jn six counties of Ireland— Kil- 
kenny, Wexford, Tipperary, Carlow, Queen’a 
County, and Kildare — system of tithes was 
actually at an end. The people would uot pay 
them, and they had come to the resolution not 
to pay thisufgust and oppressive tax. They 
were united to evade the payment of tithes, but 
they did not break the law. The system could 
not last. The goods taken on distraint could 
not be sold. There were eight or teu law 
processes by which the paymeutuf tithes could 
be enforced, but they were all evaded. The 
opposition was given by the peasantry. He 
knew one parish in Kildare, in which the 
people had consented to pay 4d. an acre to 
resist the payment of tithes, and they declared 
that they would rather subscribe 2s. or 5s, an 
acre than uot resist the payment. 

An hon. Member, who had been requested 
so to do, supported the petition. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, the hon. Member 
for Carlow bad stated, that six couuties in 
Ireland had refused to make the paymeut of 
tithes ; and the persons who did that on a 
large scale were the worst subjects of the 
King and the worst enemies of the country. 
He put it to the noble Lord, if, in the present 
state of Ireland, it would be wise to extend the 
franchise to men who openly resisted the law? 
Jf that were the state of Ireland, could the 
franchise be prudently given to them ? It 
was impossible that a country could coutiuue 
to exist in the present state of Ireland. 

Mr. D. O'Connell said the Irish Bill was 
not calculated to extend the fraqchise. At the 
Union there were 300,000 voters. Now there 
were not al>ove 15,000 ; and the bill would not 
add 300 to the constituency. He denied that 
the people violated any law by refusing to pay 
tithes. 7'he law said that those who did not 
pay tithes should have their property distrain- 
ed; well, their property was distrained; was. 
that disobedience to the laws f The entire 
mlional wiU was against tithes. When En- 
glish gentlemen said they were determined to 
enforce the law, he would nek, would gentle- 
men enforce any law which the universal will 
resisted 1 Why, then, do that to the people of 
Ireland? If they could not enforce the pay- 
ment of tithes except by aending out horse and 
foot, that must be the case. Let them employ 
the miliury. The people would not buv tithe 
propertv ; and he dtfted aoy law to make the 
people buy what they did not Ilka to buy. 

Mr. Callaohan said that there must bp a . 
oompolsory provision for the poor in IrelaMr ' 
There were tbousandt of destitute people to 
Corki who were in n state of starvation. ^11 
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WRi illipouible that lociety could continuci as 
at present. Until there was a relief for the 
poor» the country would be a prey to mobs. 

Mr. 3aolbr wished to explain, that the 
meeting at which the petition was prepared 
Was not a great one. He had bad no band in 
convening it. He took no part in the ineetingi 
because it was a packed meeting. He ad- 
mitted, and had done so before, that tUhes 
were the relic of a barbaroue spstem, and ouffht 
te be done away. At the same time, be wished 
that a general system of assessment, affecting 
landlords as well as the clergy, should be 
adopted. Were the landlords, who cleared 
their estates, not to be made to contribute to 
the wants of the people as well as the clergy ? 
The resolution come to at the meeting embraced 
all c/iurck-pro/Mfr/y— that which had been mis- 
applied long ago, as well as the tithes that 
were now in the possession of thccliurch. The 
indefinite postponement of giving poor-laws 
to Ireland was not, in his opinion, the view 
entertained by the people of Leeds, lie would 
then give notice, that he would, on an early 
day, submit a motion to the House for giving 
poor-laws to Irelaud. 

Sir John Bridges hoped to see poor-laws 
introduced into Ireland; he meant the En- 
glish system of poor-laws, corrected and 
xiiodiiicd. 

Lord MoRrETii explained. The petition 
had 6,000 signatures, which showed that Mr, 
JBaines was at least supported by a large portion 
of the people of Ijceds, 

* Sir Robert Peel would have heard with 
great satisfaction had any of the members of 
the Government got up to disclaim the doctrine 
of the honourable Meinher for Middlesex. 
With respect to the present state and condi- 
tion of Ireland, he thought his Majesty's Go- 
Teriimeiit was bound to protest against thedoc^ 
trines of the honourable Member for Afiddlesex, 
The honourable Gentleman said that the tithe 
question was settled iu Ireland, without en- 
tering into the discussion whether the state 
could meddle with the property of the church 
as a corporation, which was quite a distinct 
question. It was undoubted that the individual 
clergy men now in existence had as good a legal 
right to their tithen as any man had to his 
estate. The honourable Gentleman said that, 
by a combination amongst the people of Ire- 
land to defeat the claims of the clergy to tithes, 
the question was practically disposed of. If 
the honourable Geiitlemao thought it impos- 
sible to collect the tithes for the church, could 
be collect them for the state 1 Would not the 
same combination defeat him, if be wished to 
levy these tithes for the state ? It was a me- 
lancholy reficction-^be was nut alluding to 
the question of the charters of corf»orations, 
but to the claims of individual clergymen— it 
was a mrhmc/io/y refiectkmt if the Irish land- 
lords tanf'tioned the despo'Uing of the church ^ 
(bdar, hear)— if the specific Jegal claim of .the 
e||rgy coiiU not he enforced; that by a com- 
blllatitiii the legal claim to tithes could he 
^matedb The landlords might depend, that 


two yean would not pais before a similar step 
would be taken to defeat the payment of rentm 
Why should it not he done? The learned 
Gentleman (the Member for Kerry) said that 
there was no viulation of the law— tlie people 
had only refused to satisfy the claims of the 
but, if they succeeded in defeating 
these claims, what was te prevent them form- 
ing the same combinations against the pay- 
ment of rent ? What remedy bad the land- 
lord more than the clergyman, except that of 
ejectment, which be would find it difficult to 
execute ? What protection was there for the 
property of the landlord, should it be invaded 
by a similar combination ? (Hear, hear.) If 
the landlords thought that they were likely to 
beneiit hy encouraging such combinations, 
never were men more miserably deceived. 
Whatever settlement might he made of the 
tithe question, he hoped no parties would be 
suffered to profit hy their own wrung. (Hear, 
hear.) If the honourable Gentleman suc- 
ceeded ill appropriating the church-property 
as he wished to the state, at least land iu the 
possession of individuals ought not to be bene^ 
filed by despoiling the clergy ; and let gentle- 
men remeiniier, that if the tithes of the clergy 
fell into the hands of the state, they would pro- 
bably be levied with greater rigour and to a 
greater extent than they were in the hands of 
the clergy. Ilie honoiiralde and learned 
Gentleman (the Member for Kerry) had talked 
of the employment of the military— was that 
recoiiiiiiendcd hy the honourable uud learned 
Gentleman I lie had seen enough of the em- 
ployment of such means not to wish it, but at 
the same time it was their duty, both as mem- 
bers of the legislature and members of society, 
not to lend any countenance to those who 
combined to evade the law or to defeat the 
legal claims of the clergy. (Hear ) 

Lord Altiiokp was guite ready to enter his 
protest against the doctrin€S*of his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Middlesex, but he did not think 
it necessary on all occasions to enter a protest 
against all the doctrines he disapproved of. 
The right honourabl.'i Gcntleinan must know 
that the Government disapproved of such 
doctrines, but it was not convenient to provoke 
discussion on the presentation of a petition. 
(Hear.) H repeated, however, that he did 
not approve of the doctrines of his hon, Friendr 
The House must know, from the manner in 
which bis right honourable Friend had intro- 
duced the question of Irish tithes to their no- 
tice, what were the opinions of. the Govern- 
ment. And knowing that, he felt it less iie- 
ce$.sary to enter his protest against the opinions 
of his honourable Friend. He would then say, 
that he thought he highly disapproved of the 
combination alluded to ; and whether this was 
within or, without the limits.of the law, he waa 
sure if it was suffered, that it Would endanger 
property in general, (Hear.) . . • 

bir K. Peel did nut impute to the noble^ 
Lord the slightest appruUatiou ofsuch' proceed-, 
ings, and he was glad to hear the noble Lord's, 
deilaratiuu against them. 
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Lord Morprth moved that the petition be 
referred to the committee on Irish tithes. 

Mr. Shril observed, that the petition related 
to a matter of (general interest, which had ex* 
cited the people a ^tcat deal. That they were 
still in a state of excitement was evident. Di 
the rig-ht hon. Baronet speak as a lawyer, or 
as a le^siator ? If he spoke as a legislator it 
was different; and he ought not only to enforce 
the law as it is, but inquire what it ought to 
be ; and in considering what it ought to be, 
the legislator was bound to take into his con- 
sideration the slate of facts at the moment. 
Had the right hoii. Baronet suggested that the 
law should be changed ? Hud he recom- 
mended more severity ? From the course 
pursued fur the lust five or six years by the 
right bon. Baronet, he did not think he could 
now recommeiifl that. How then were tithes 
to be collected ? The Irish landlords thanked 
the right lion. Gentleinau for entertaining fears 
for them they did not entertain lor themselves. 
The fact at present was, that the whole Irish 
people were revolted by tithes ; that was in- 
dubitable— and what could the legislator do? 
Would betake the tithe pig ? What could he 
do when the whole nation was conspiring 
against his laws ? That was the case in Ire- 
land. What was the case with respect to 
Catholic Emancipation in Ireland? That ii 
was withheld until it could no longer be denied. 
It was not conceded until it was felt by those 
who conceded it to be what they conceived a 
dire necessity. It was not until that last 
moment that the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
did himself the immortal honour of proposing 
Catholic Emancipation. It was impossible to 
force down public opinion in Ireland ; it might 
be regulated, but it could not be coerced. He 
implored the House, therefore, to take measures 
in time on this important subject, orotherwise, 
when they did take them, they would prove 
ineffectual. He implored them to pass such a 
measure as might he satisfactory all classes ; 
at all events to pass such a measure as might 
be satisfactory to the most numerous classes, 
without including that destruction to the re- 
mainder which delay might involve. 

Sir R. Perl, in explanation, said, that all 
he insisted upon was, that the private riglUe of 
every incumSent ought to he eacred. His ar- 
gument was, that if the doctrine were main- 
tainable, that the private rights of every in- 
cumbent were nut entitled to protection, the ' 
sane doctrine would equally apply t<i the pri- 
vate rights of the owners uf every other de- 
scription of property. 

Mr. Hu.mb, in answer to the attacks which 
had been made upon him by the right hoii. 
Baronet and others, declared they had attri- 
buted to him doctriucs which be had never 
maintained. He had not said a single word, 
either then or at any other time, against the 
privaie rigAfs of ineumbents^. or against the 
private rights uf the pussessivrs of any other 
description of property. He had called upon 
his Majesty's Ministers to pay attention to the 
petition. He bad said that there were two 
great evils in Ireland'-’- the evil oftibh4$,wd 


the civil of church-property ; and he had said 
that even if the question'of tithes were settled, 
the evil arising from the ^cat dispri^rtion 
of ehurch^property would still remain to begot 
rid of. 

Mr. Blacknev explained ; but the cries of 
** spoke, spoke,'* were so loud and incessant, 
that all that we could hear was, that i7 was a 
bugbear to say that by regulating the tithes in 
Irelanfl the property of the laudowuers would 
be endangered. 

The motion for referring the petition to the 
cumiuittce ou tithes was then agreed to. 


DOCTOR BLACK’S ARTICLE, 

27th Jan UAKY. 

A discussion took place last night in the 
House of Commons — on the presentation by 
Lord jMorpeth of a | etition from the iuhahi- 
tiiiits of Leeds,ln borough meeting assembled, 
praying fur a permanent pruvisiuu fur the 
poor of Ireland — which strikingly illustrates 
the danger of a want of sympathy between the 
people of a country and their legislature. The 
petitioners (6,00U signed the petition in the 
course (tf two days) prayed that no provisioa 
might be adopted until there was a previous 
enactment assigning a certain portion of the 
tithes and church lands to the purposes for 
which ihfy were originally intended — namely^ 
to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. The 
statement by his Lordship of the purport of 
the petition led naturally enough to the con- 
sideration of the very ticklish questieu of Irish 
tithes. Mr. Strickland observed, that ** thd 
tithe system in Ireland must undergo some 
alteration; and there was little doubt that 
alteration too must soon reach England 
Hume said, os lo tithes, there was an end to 
'hem in Ireland, The House of Commons 
might meet, and might vote, but the people of 
'reland had settled the question of tithes.’* 
This plain way of putting the case excited the 
‘ndignatiou of Mr. John Weyland, wh«> pro- 
lested against the notion uf taking the tithes 
fnim the Church of Ireland.’* The honourable 
Member for Middlesex said the people of Ire- 
land had settled the question of tithes by re- 
futiug to pay them. It was a disgrace to that 
House not to enforce the laws ; and it was the 
duty of that House to comfwl obedience. It 
was disgraceful to any Member of the House 
:o support or sanction people who were diso* 
bedieiit to the law. (Hear.) He would modify 
;he laws if they were bad ; but he never would 
jpport those who rebelled against the law. 
I was not worthy of the character of English 
gentlemen to say, that the law was to he made 
to conform to the wishes of those who opposed 
the law.” (Hear ) 

When there is a sympathy between the peo- 
ple and those who make their la^s, the lawe 
will harmonise with the inclinations and opi- 
nions of the people as a matter of course ; and, 
in such a case, tlie peiiple will be attached to 
the laws, and will yield a ready obedience to 
them ; for it would he a contradiction in terms 
to say that men who can ubtalo laws to their 
liking, wouldj when the easy mode of altera«i 
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tioii pments iUelf^ think of opposing or re- 
sfistinif the law«« If Mr. John VVeylaml were 
eapable of reflection, he woirld tee that it ii 
because the law in Ireland has been tlie enemy 
of the people, and that those who made the 
laict were not the friends of the people, that 
the people are enemies of the laws. Mr. John 
Weylanil would modify the laws if they were 
bad. This is very kind and very considerate 
Id Mr. John Weyland# But one swallow does 
not make a summer. Would the legislature 
modify the laws because they are bad, and 
precisely because they are bad ? fur that is the 
question. Now, Mr. John Wcylaud ought to 
know, that if there is one lesson which expe- 
rience has taught the people of Ireland mure 
than another, it that resistance to bad taws 
is the only mode by which they can obtain an 
alteration of theiii. Was not the Catholic 
Question, for instance, conceded at last, not 
because the Catholics had Justice on their 
tide, hut because it was dangerous any longer 
to resist them ? Had not the Catholics been 
hawking about their sore«, knocking at the 
door of every great man with humble petitions; 
and were they not spurned and neglected till 
they became furious agitators, and carried 
alarm into the camp of their enemies? Will 
this lesson ever be lorgottftr? Let Mr. John 
Weylatid he assured, that the evils of injustice 
cannot be couflned to one side — that disobe- 
dience and retaliation follow naturally and 
necessarily in the train of laws made not 
to protect but to oppress. Why is it that ue 
ure now seeking an alteration in the constitu- 
tion of the legislature, but that the conviction 
bas become general that the interests of those 
who make the laws are not identical with the 
Interests of the ficople, and, cuuscqueutly, 
that the laws must be partial and unjust? 

Mr. Blacenrv stated, that ** in six couu* 
ties of Ireland — Kilkenny, Wexford, Tippe- 
rary, Carlow, Queen's County, and Kildare 
— *the system of tithes was actually at an 
** end. The people would not pay them, and 
they had come io the resulutbiii not to pay 
'*this unjust and oppressive tax. They were 
united to evade the payment of tithes, but 
they did not break the law. I'hc system 
could uot last. 1 he goods taken on dis- 
^ traiot could not be sold. There were eight 
or ten lAw processes by which the payment 
' of tithes could he enforced, but they were 
all evaded. The opposition was given by 
the peasantry. He knew one parish in 

* Kildare, In which the people had consented 
to pay 4d an acre to re^s( the paymentof 
tithes, and they declared that they would 
rather sitbscHbe 2$, or 5t« an acre than 

* not resist the payment.*’ 

A very strikfiig illustration of thO feelltigs 
^ the Irish is'to be found In a letter pubtisbed 
mthe Irish papers, from Mr. A. CaMidy to 
the Dean of Kildare, and the Rev« Rawdon 
fireen, in answer to an appMcatioa to him for 
'Hthes ■ 

' ^ Mr. AoBcar Carsidt takas leave to sub- 
^mlt for Che consideration of tba Dean of 
^ KiWare, a copy of a pedtion from tha 


parish of Lea, complaining of very grass 
** abuses in the appointment and application 
of tithes and charitable donations in the 
** parish. The circumstances stated in the 
** annexed petition, and the receut conduct of 
“ the * Spiritual ' l^ers, in the division of tba 
House of Lords, on the Reform Bill, have 
** satisfied Mr. II. Cassidy that voluutary pay- 
ments to the clergy of the established 
** church would sanction a system of prufii- 
gate immorality, and tend to retard the 
legislative reform so imperatively necessary 
to relieve the people of Eiiglaud and of 
** Ireland from their opjiressive burdens. 
Mr. R. Cassidy, under such a ct/nvictioo, 
does uot consider himself justified to sup* 
** port, by voluntary contributions, a system of 
plunder and corruption, at variance with- 
** the doctrines iiiculcuted by the meek and 
** charitable founder of the Cliristiaii re- 
ligiofi. Mr. Robert Cassidy, at the sanm 
time, takes leave to assure the Dean of 
Kildare and the Rev. Rawdoii Greeu, that 
he does Uftt withhold bis tithes from any 
** wish to l>e relieved from a tax to which the 
land he holds i« subjected; and when 
‘•the tithes and other church-property are 
alloeated to the purposes for which such 
** property was originally set apart by the 
pious founders of the Christian religion, 
vix. — the support of the sick, the aged, and 
** tlte poor‘**tlie erection of churches, hospL 
** tuls, and scliools*-‘aQd the decent main* 
tenaiice of the clergy who minister to the 
** spiritual wants of the parishioners com- 
<< initted to their cart — Mr. R. C. will uot only 
** pay with cheerfulness the present amount of 
tithes chargeable on his lands, but any 
further sum deemed necessary to attain 
** these important and long-neglected oh- 
JeclB.” 

Now why, we ask, do the people of Ireland 
adopt this course with regard to tithes ? It ia 
precisely because they are firmly persuaded 
that this is the only way in which they caa 
obtain a modification or repeal of bad Uwa4 
Does Mr. John Weylaiid doubt the existence 
of such a persuasion ? Does he think that its 
existence reflects disgrace only on those who 
seriously entertain it ? The people of ireland 
have all the distrtrst which oppression usually 
engenders. So accustomed arc they to uu« 
principled conduct in their superiors, that 
nothing is so UifliCult as to persuade au Irtab- 
man in any case that there is uot a coucealad 
purpose under the avowed one. Beiog getter 
rally distrustful, they are more particuloely 
distrustful of the declarations of such gentle- 
men as Mr. John Weylaiid, when they profess 
their readiness to modify bad laws, providod 
they will only obey bad laws till they ata 
modified. But in thta matter of the Irish 
ebtircb, even the English are full of sutpickmai 
In an article In TAe IaubA SaStordiqf 

last, the editor of that influential Journal ob« 
serves with much shrewdnets^ speaking of she 
Leeds petition 

** We the more earnestly iir^e this subject 
^ on the people of BoglaiH^ bccaaase Miniauia 
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Parliament wHl naturally revalt from 
** touching' the tithes, and they will never of 
** themselves give to the |)oor their rightful 
** portion. The fact is, that these tithes are a 
“ comfortable appendage to the aristticracy— 
** a snug pension fund for younger sons and 
brothers of iiohle families— a WcA host of 
sinevurfiS for thosi who have neither industry 
** nor brains to yain their livelihood by an 
“ honest professinn, Neifej* was an abuse 

* more monstrous than the temporalities of the 

* Irish church estabtishinent. And the best 

* ministers, when themselves of high rainilics, 

‘ are to'> prone to screen such abuses. Uven 
‘ Em'l Grey, unparalleled as /lu Sftcri fives of 
‘ ministerial patronaye have bcen^ has yielded 
‘ to the temptalim of shoiveriny ecclesiastical 
•rtw/f other fn'e ferments on his own relations^ 

* and thus has broupht upon a lofty and noble 
' rharncler the only stain it bears. 'I’lie people, 

‘ then, must Hght this bat le for themselves, 

* and struggle against manv dilTiculties, till 
‘ they have nearly w<m the viclor\, and then 

* crowds of aristocTHts will change sides, and 
' partake tlie triuriipli.'* 

These are the sentiments of ninety- nine out i 
of every hundred disinterested iiidividuaU in 
this country. The people say to theniRelves, 
Here is a set of ineu who have obtained the 
power of making laws Torus, hut who have, 
in many things, uii interest of their own quite 
opposed to our iiitere»t. We must manage 
matters as well as we can under such circuin- 
stances, obeying where wc mutt, and evading 
where there is an opening ; but, what- 
ever we do, let us not commit the unspeak- 
able folly of supposing that they who protit 
by abuses will ever voluntarily remove them* 
We lay it down as a broad position, that there 
cannot he a better criterion of the quality of a 
legislature than the dUposUhiti of a people to 
obey or disobey the laws. Disorder is the 
child of injustice. Let Mr. John Weylaud 
bear then in mind that there is nothing mira- 
culous in Ireland. Ye shall know the tree by 
its fruits ; and from the fruits of legislation in 
Ireland yon can be at no loss topronoant'e the 
character of the legislation. The compelling 
obedience to the law is an idle phrase in the 
cAseof irefaiid. Ymi may make laws fur Ireland 
much more easily dian compel obedience to 
them. The proverb says, one miiu may lead 
a horse to the water, hut twelve cannot make 
him drink. Hut the difficulty with Ireland is, 
that the pei>ple in the case of Tithes really vio- 
la.Ce lio law. The law is suffered to take 
course, but its course is inoperative. j 

Mr. CVCoNMF.tL ^'denied that the people] 
** 'Tiolated hny law by reftisiug to pay tithes. 
*^The law said that those who did not pay 

* tithes should liave their property dUtraiiied. 

^ Well, iheir property was distrained. Was 

* that disobedience to the laws ,> The entire 

* mtional will was against tithes. When En- 
gliah gentlmeu aaid they were determiued 

eoforce the lafw^ he would ask, woulfl 
^ gentlemen enforce any law which the uni- 
^ versal will resisted ? Why then do that to 
the people of Ireland ? if they do jiot eu- 


** force the payment of tithes, except by send- 
** iiigout horse and foot, that must be tlie case* 

Let them employ the military." 

When the law and the universal will are at 
variance, the Jaw can have no hold. It is as 
if a summons were sent to the lifeless figures 
on the deck of the plague ship, which, in one 
of Mr. Galt's novels, floats up the Thames to 
the terror of the Ltmdon citixens. So long as 
the Irish people will not pay tithes, and not 
buy pro|>eriy distrained for tithes, the more the 
law is appealed to, the more its impotence 
becomes manifest. 

Sir R. Fkfl thought his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was bound to ppitest against the 
doctrines of the honourable Member for Mid- 
dlesex. The honourable Gentleman said that 
the tithe question was settled in Ireland. 
Without entering into the discussion whether 
the state could meddle with the jirojierty of the 
church as a cor/M>rutioii, whicti was quite a 
Jistifict question, it was undoubtedly true that 
the iudividiiiil clergymen now in existence bad 
as good a legal right to their titlies as any- 
man had to his estate." The di^tinctiuii taken 
by the right honourable Baronet between the 
pronertv of the corporation and ilie life in- 
terest of the individiial members of it, is quite 
correct. Whatever change be adopted, let the 
rights of ifiUividuaU be respected, it is, how- 
ever, one of the mischiefs utteuduut on the 
pushing claims on one side too fur, that the' 
other side is disposed not to go far enough. 
Our opinion is, that the longer this struggle 
continues, the worse it will be for the clergy. 
'I'hey ought to have tlieir incomes secured to 
them, without reference to the original dis- 
tiiiciiunof tithes, because they entered on the 
livings with ru understandiiig that a rule— 
quite different from the ancient— was in force. 
Let the reform be prospective. But, as we 
have said, it is one of the mischiefs of that sort 
of vicious legislation, which rouses against it 
the ieelitig!! of the whole nation, that the re- 
medy is often in turn a departure from justice. 
I'he aboriiinatiofi of a sinecure church for the 
aristocracy has been clung to with bo much 
fiertinacity, that at length the hatred of the 
institutiou is extended to the individuals he^ 
longing to it. Sir Robert Peel endeavoured 
to frighten the landlords hy holding up tO’ 
them the encouragement which success in 
evading tithes Would give to the peasants ta 
.ttempt to evade payment of rents by similar 
iieaus. The landlords/' be said, ** might 
depend upon it, that two years would not past 
before a similar step would be taken to defeat 
the payment of rent." The landlords are too 
old birds to he caught with chaff. There U 
such a thing, Sir Kobeit, as history. We 
haye now the history yf a number of attempts 
in , mfTcreut counties successfully made to re- 
.sist The payiheut of tfthes ; hot In no one fn« 
stadoe was any isueh attempt followed by a 
rcfistahce to tm paymentof rent. It requires 
no conjuror to explain why men may be very 
anxtuut to rid themselves of a tax without 
wishing to put an end to proMrty, When you 
say that no rent will be paid, you suppose tha 
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inonstrouB state of things, that any man 
may seiae on what property he pleases — 
a state of lliiii*'} which would nut last one 
ureek. if a man paying rent for 500 acres 
ivere to say he would pay no more, what is 
there to prevent some sturdy Milesian, who 
possesses no laud, from taking a fancy for the 
wrhole or part of these 500 acres, or another 
‘ for detruding^ him in turn ? No, no ; the Mi- 
lesians may not be the most prudent people in 
the world, but their instinct will soon teach 
them that the very existence of a people is 
bound up with a respect for property. The 
Scotch were as stanch in their refusal to pay 
tithes as the Irish, and compelled a permanent 
settlement, by which that country has been 
greatly benefitod ; but in the bitterest period 
of their warfare against tithes, they never re- 
fused to pay rent. — Mr. Sheil touched with 
keen sarcasm the sore place in the right hoti. 
CSentlemau with respect to Ireland The 
Irish landlords (he said) thanked the right 
honourable Gcntleinau for entertaining feurs 
for them they did not entertain lor theiii- 
selves. The fact at present was, that the 
whole Irish people were revolted by tithes; 
that was indubitable — and what could the 
'^•legislator do? Would he take the tithe 

* pig? What could he do when the whole 

* iialton was conspiring against his laws ? 

^ That was the case in Ireland. What was 

the case %vith respect to Catholic Kuiaiict- 

* pation in Ireland ? That it was withheld 
until it could be no longer denied. It was 

* not conceded until it was felt by those who 
^ conceded It to be what they conceived a dire 

* necessity. It was not until that last mo- 
roent that the right honourable Baronet op- 
posite did himself the immortal honour of 
proposing Catholic Emancipation.** 

No, no; it is not for the right honourable 
Gentleman, after Che lesson which he taught 
^be Irish people, to turn round on them and 
exclaim, y For God's sake, do not agitate-*- 
pay'the tithe-pig in peace — keep up the abo- 
mination of a church without a people, con- 
suming not only the part of the church but 
the rart of the people. You may gain greatly 
by obedience to the laws, but you can gain 
nothing by agitation. All the good which the 
people of Ireland hare ever obtained from 
their superiors has been a voluntary emana- 
tion from their benevolence/’ ffTi rejoice 
with exceeding gt eat joff that there is at last a 
fair prospect that ike Jfrieh will be relieved 
from the burden of a tineeure churchy and the 
British Empire from the reproach of seeking 
to degrade the Irish people by tq>holdmg this 
badge of their slavery. 

There, now, Parsons; how long do 
you think that, you will have the tithes ? 
You will, as 1 do, laugh at xXn^proieei of , 
Xord Ai.TBoaF. You will ask of what 
iM it can be, except to make people cry 
'put against the Ministers. And you will, 
a»& 1 do mine, shake your beaus at the 
solemn declarations of Uube and O'Con- 


nell against toucli\*ig vested rights! 
As to tlie former, he cannot be expected 
to know mucli about the nature of these 
rights ; but the latter must know that 
the advowsons are much nearer, in their 
nature, to private property, than the 
tithes are ; iind tliat, if the proposition 
of these gentlemen were adopted, these 
advowsons would be swept away at 
once I. • . . lint, parsons, 1 must quit you 
for the present, in order to goto dinner, 
I will come liuck to you when that is 
over ! 


DINNER TO MR. COBBETT. 

Mimeheitertti Fth. I83S. 

I BEG my readers in the South to ob- 
serve, that the Chaihman at this din- 
ner, Mr. John Fielden, is one of the 
greatest of the great manufacturers in 
this county ; and, then, I <lo beseech 
them to read the whole of his speech 
wifh attention. I beg lords and all 
landowners and farmers to read it ; and 
th<?y will then see, whether it be danger^ 
one to them to put men into Parliament 
fropi these manufacturing towns. Corn- 
par!^ this speech with the goose-gabble 
stutt<>red forth by the belchers niid hic- 
cupers and spiiters from Bellamy's ! It 
was a more neat and more useful speech 
than I had heard for years. It was re- 
ceived with a degree of admiration 
which showed the good taste and sound 
understanding of the company ; and I 
cannot help being proud that 1 was the 
cause of calling it forth. 

Wm. COBBETT. 

PVam the Manchester and Salford Advertiser, 

A diniic’’ was given to Mr. Cobbett 
^ his Manchester committee, at the 
Town Hall, Salford, on Monday ; and 
was among the most gratifying cere- 
monies of the kind that have ever oc- 
curred in this town. The company 
amounted to about 140. The dinner, 
which was supplied by Mr. Wilde, of 
the White Lion, at which house the 
committee generally held their meetings 
on business, was exceeUingly well got 
up, the viands were of good ipiaUty, and 
very well dressed ; and not the least at- 
tractive garniture of the table consisted 
of six quarters of house Iambi which Air, 
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Cobbett had had sent from his little farm 
at Kensing^ton, expressly for tiiis occa- 
sion, together witii a plentiful supply of 
fine white broccoli. 

But much more gratifying than any- 
thing connected with the mere dinner, 
which was the apology for the meeting, 
was to see sucli an assent bly gathered 
together on such an occasion j to see 
such a company, chiefly of young men, 
animated by so warm a zeal in so good 
a cause ; to observe the order and deco- 
rum of the evening s entertainment, pro- 
tracted as it was till twelve o'clock, 
without, as we believe, one solitary in- 
stance of inebriety ; and to witness the 
good sense and knowledge displayed by 
the various speakers. We should be 
willing to stake the whole of our cause 
on the comparison between this meet- 
ing and its proceedings, and the orgies 
of any Pitt-club that ever assembled. 

The dinner was laid about half-past 
six o’clock, and Mr. John Fielokn, of 
ToDBfORDRN, took tlic cliair. The table, 
which was laid in the form of a horse- 
shoe, was completely filled, and the 
lower extremities were occupied by the 
vicc-clmirnien, Mr. Witliam Croft, of 
Pendleton, and Mr. William Harvey. 
We observed also with pleasure the pre- 
sence at the table of Mr. Joseph Bro- 
therton, Mr. Joseph Johnson, Mr. Ed- 
mund Grundy, of Bury ; and Messrs. 
Halliday, Hulliwell, and Earnshaw, of 
Oldham j Mr. Thomas Smith, of Liver- 
pool ; and Mr. James and Mr. Thomas 
Fielden. 

After the cloth was removed, the 
Chairman gave several toasts before he 
canie to the health of Mr. Cobbett, 
which he prefaced by a speech that 
filled his hearers with admiration, and 
of which we here give a mere sketch. 

Tile Chairman rose and said, that 
Ids next duty was to propose to the 
TOmpany the health of a gentleman 
whose reputation was tiot to be affected 
by anything that he could say or leave 
unsaid — a gentleman, who, during a 
long course of years, had been the con- 
sistent advodate of reform, and who 
had now the happiness to see converts 
crowding to join him $ who had bden , 
the advocate not only of parliamentary , 
reform^ but of all those measares of proc-' 


tical improvement which were bound up 
with the welfare of the people, and with 
which his own name was identified ; 
who had been the consistent advocate of 
just principles of government, in seasons 
when the people, maddened by a delu- 
sive prosperity, thought those principles 
to be false; but which principles, by 
the dissipation of that fancied pros- 
perity, tvere proved to be true. He was 
not more distinguished, however, for 
his advocacy of reform in the constitu- 
tion and practice of Parliament, than for 
Ins zealous maintenance of the just 
rights of the people. The cause of the 
suffering poor and the oppressed la- 
bourer was that which bad always lain 
nearest to his heart ; and it was this, 
above all things, that had raised him in 
his (the Chairman’s) estimation, and in 
the estimation of all the best friends of 
their kind. He bad not only pointed 
out the cause of the sufferings of the 
people, how they originated, and from 
what they sprung, but he had pointed 
out, in a manner the most clear and 
simple, the specific remedy for those 
grievances. (Hear, hear.) There were 
a great many men, of the best inten- 
tions, who had a just and strong feeling 
with respect to the actual condition of 
the working classes, and yet could not 
be brought to assent to the only means 
that were adequate to the permanent 
improvement of their condition. It was 
that friend, whose name he was about 
to mention to them, and it was he only 
who had the skill to trace their suffer- 
ings up to their source, in the debt and 
the exorbitant taxation necessary to sus- 
tain the debt, and who had also the 
courage and the justice and the good 
sense to recomifiend the removal of the 
cause, as the sure and only means of re- 
moving the effects which proceeded front 
it. (Loud cheers.) There were many» 
indeed, who had their specifics for re- 
lieving the distresses of the poor. Of 
these the first and the strongest was to 
remove their poverty, by depriving them: 
of the resource which they now had in 
the poer-fows. This surely was one of 
the wildest schemes that ever proceeded 
firom the lips of roan j and roore eape- 
dally nfight it be deinied so^ after what 
bad bhen reeenllj Witnessed in the 
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SotttK ThjU Bcfaeme could not be car* 
Tied into effect, even if it could ultimately 
^ good, for it would throw the nation 
into convulsion* Others hoped to ac- 
complish the same end by giving the 
people ckeap bread ; and this was to be 
secured by the abolition of the corn- 
laws. He was one of those who thought 
^e corn-laws should be abolished. But 
in order to do justice to all parties, we 
ought to place the growers of corn in 
Bngland in a condition to compete on 
equal terms with the foreigner ; then we 
might fairly call on the legislature to 
repeal the corn-laws, and expect our 
call to be heard. (Ixxid cheers.) There 
were others who proposed to remove 
the calamities of the people, by giving 
them an improved system of banking, 
(Laughter.) Now, if it could be shown 
that banking was productive of good to 
any portion of the community, then the 
question might be entertained with pro- 
priety ^ but he had never yet been able 
to discover any good from banking, 
except to bankers themselves i and in his 
eyes the object of the banker differed’' in 
no respect fi-oni that of the pensioner, 
namely, to live upon the indusltg of the 
people without giving them an equiva- 
lent. This was forcibly illustrated by 
what had occurred to him lately at 
Halifax, where he was on business re- 
cently, when a meeting was held of the 
proprietors of the joint-stock bank of 
Halifax. This was a recent but a 
very successful establishment. He had 
been once solicited to become a share- 
holder in this, as he had been in other 
joint stock banka, but he declined 
the overtures, because he was con- 
vincedi that couU mi accept them 
with a clear conscience. A friend who 
had been at thc^fneeting of the Halifax 
bank, and who was a sbaref holder^ told 
him that a dividend, been made 
of 1^^ per cent, in addUion to ,5 per 
qent voted as a Binking fund to cover i 
future losses, making a tgUil of 17^ per ' 
wko wexe the pauere q/l 
ito 17^, cent* Hie friend, replied, ' 
the Jointrstock bank furniekts oc* 
^\tfgmmod€aion lo those , furpisk 
" Ipbfmr Jot the peopto, nod without 
that*^d the commerce of the country 
could not be carried on.” This he 


said was no answer to h!s question, and 
he still wanted to know who paid the 
17i per cent. * Oh, it was paid by 
** those who received the accommoda* 
tion.” The conversation was carried 
on till the payment was traced to ike 
labourers themselves^ who thus payed 
n\ per cent, to keep up a fund for their 
own employment. {Loud laughter.) It 
had been said that an increase of money 
was necessary to an increase of trade^ 
that the use of the banker was to 
supply that increase of money | and 
that to make payments in promises to 
pay was necessary to the commerce of 
the country. He denied the truth of 
the proposition ; and as facts were the 
best, he would bring its truth to the 
tost of facts, of which one on such a 
subject was worth a thousand specula* 
tions. Let the inquiry be made in that 
branch of trade, the cotton trade, with 
which all around him were familiar* 
At the close of the last war the con- 
sumption of cotton was (>,00() bags per 
week. During the progress of that 
war, the Government had formed in 
loans made in paper-money the means 
of carrying on that war, as well as of 
paying the dividends on wliat was 
previously contracted; but with the 
war ceased the system of borrow- 
ing by which it was supported, thu 
paper money was diminished in amount, 
and the country was plunged into suffer- 
ing and ruin 5 though that suffering and 
that ruin were little to the suffering and 
ruin which had been experienced since 
Pbkl’s Bill came into operatiou*. 
Now what, during this period, was the 
progress cf the cotton traded From 
181 ,^ to 1824 , which latter was the year 
of Mr. Robinmon^s vaunted prosperity ^ 
and during which period there was no 
question that though we had a toss ctr- 
culmtion than during the war, we bad a 
greater averan circulation that? we hav^ 
since bad; from 181.5 to 1824 tbe in*« 
crease in the consumption was from 
6,000 to 11,000 bags a week. At the 
close, then, of 1824 . the amount wee 
eleven thousand and some hoodred ba^gs 
a week ; a omtraciitm of ifte currepfy 
then took place, and lowered prices 
and the people were obliged to do more 
work In order to find the means of pay- 
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ing the same taxes. From 1834 to 
1833 there was a progressive increase 
in the consumption of raw cotton from 
ll)(^ to 16,000 bags, which was the 
average weekly consumption during the 
last year. He thought then that he had 
thus made out h!s case, that an in 
creased trade might be carried on with 
m diminished quantity of currency \ 
(loud cheers i) so that it was quite clear 
that there was no necessity for that ac* 
commo<Iation, which consists of the ciV- 
culation of promises to pay^ in order to 
make the people happy and prosperous. 
Another of the specifics of the poliitcal 
economists, was free trade. One would 
think that there was already trade 
enough to satisfy the wosl sanguvie of 
these speculators ; and that it was not 
au increase of trade that could relieve 
usj while ]>ressed as we are to the earth 
by burdens. He had already shown 
tliat the cotton trade had increased, from 
1834 to 1833, from 11,000 to 16,000 
bags a week ; in the last year the con- 
sumption was higher than it had ever 
been before in the history of the cotton 
trade ; and never was there a period, he 
appealed to all around him, in which 
there was more sufferhig among the 
working men, more difficulties and dis- 
tresses among the employers^ than during 
that year. Fa ice trade could confer, 
was expected to confer, no benefit, but 
.an extension of trade ; here was an ex- 
tension of trade, and an increase of suf- 
fering going hand in hand •, here was an 
extension of trade increasing the suffer- 
ing ; and the increase of suffering urging 
to an additional extension of trade ; and 
yet free trade was expected to relieve 
U8 ! He was thus convinced that all the 
specifics and panaceas propounded by 
the. political economists, were only cal- 
culated to delay the period, , without 
weakening the necessity for the adop- 
tion pf that grand measure which ori- 
ginated with Uieir distinguished friend. 
JjLcud oheers.y He did not deny others 
the freedom of opinion which he wishe<l 
to exerqise ; . but could not agree 
that any of the expedients on which he 
CpmnientedA or any other expedient;, 
could enable us to eustain the debt; 
and when heVkpew the ineiScacy of 
pal|talives» and saw a remedy pro- 


posed which struck at the root of all 
the evils we complained of, that 
was the remedy which he would advo- 
cate. This was the remedy which Mr. 
Cobbett had proposed, and which he 
had shown to be just, and consistent 
with the rights of the community, name- 
ly, the destruction of the debt. {Loud 
cheers.) This measure would relieve the 
poor by removing the demands on their 
wages \ it would relieve them by reliev- 
ing the farmer from burdensome taxa- 
tion, and removing the necessity for the 
corn-laws-, it would relieve them by 
removing the system of credit and the 
bankers prujiis upon it. The means of 
the people would be increased by the 
same process, and with their means 
their consumption ; aitd our home trade 
would find us an ample market for all 
our commodities He was not accustom* 
ed to meetings of this kind ^ still less to 
occupy so conspicuous a position in 
them. He was placed in that chair^ 
not by inclination or choice, but a sense 
of duty, and a wish to manifest the re- 
spect winch he felt for Mr. Cobliett, and 
which he owed to him. He begged to 
propose, Our distinguished guest, WiU 
Hum Cobbett, and may he live to com* 
plete that economical reform which he 
has so long and so nobly advocated*^ 
Mr. Cobbett returned thanks, and 
proposed prosperity to the industrious 
town of Manchester. 


MANCHESTER LECTURES. 

LECTURE IV. 

ZOlh December, 

Gentlemew^ 

1 AM this evening to submit to you 
the reasons on which 1 found my pro* 
positions with regard to Ihe I)£bt^ com* 
iiionly called the National Debt^ and 
also with rt^rd to ap adjustment of 
pecuniary contr^t3 between, man and 
man^ And Jiere^ gentlemen^ I shall 
stand injie^of all that ipdulgeojce which 
you liAve JhitbertQ 80 Jar|fe^ Jbestowed 
upon me ; thu subject is intricate in 
it^lf^ pnd t have, to enooupter all the 
obstacles tbatpr^udiccuhred and fostered 
by a Iqng series of misrepresentation# 
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and cidumniefl, has placed in my way. 
Nevertheless, favoured by yoiir patient 
and indulgent attention, I believe niy- 
aelf able to satisfy you, not only of the 
necessity, but also of the justice of the 
measures which I recommend, with re- 
^rd to this most important branch of 
our national affairs. First, however, 
permit me to read those of my proposi- 
tions which relate to it. 

To cease, during the first six months 
after June, 1 SS 8 , to pay interest on 
a fourth part of the debt ; second 
six months, to cease to pay interest 
on another fourth ; and so on for 
the other two fourths ; so that no 
more interest^ or any part of the 
debt, would be paid after the end of 
two years. 

7. To divide the proceeds of all the pro- 
perty mentioned in paragraph No. 
5, and also in paragraph No. 8, in 
due proportion, on principles of 
equity, amongst the owners of what 
is called stccA, or, in other words, 
the fundholderM, or persons who 
lent their money to those who bor* 
roWed it in virtue of acts of the late 
parliaments, and to give to the 
fundholders, out of the taxes, no- 
thing beyond these proceeds. 

0, To make an equitable adjustment 
with respect to the pecuniary con- 
tracts between man and man, and 
thereby rectify^ as far as practicable, 
the wrongs and ruin inflicted on 
thousands upon thousands of vir- 
tuous families by the arbitrary 
’ changes made by acts of the late 
parliaments, in the value of the 
money of the country. 

^ese propositions, or anything 
amounting to the same, or having the 
kame object in view, have been called 
hy all manner of vile names, such as are 
usually applied to the most ftagitious 
nets of dishonesty. RMery has never 
failed to be used for this purpose \ and 
J have been frequently eaileil a rome, 
ibr barely mooting the proposition. This, 
Jiowever, has not deterred me from re- 
luting it, as often as occasion has called . 
fbr itf from the year 1803 to the present i 
dey/ .When 1 was in America the first! 
tl'ihit, 1 Was a mere zealous prater of 
^politics. Finding the whole of the pe6*» ^ 


pie railing against my own country, 1 
espoused its cause, right or wrong 3 and 
the Bunk having stopped payment in 
17979 1 defended bank-notes not con- 
vertible into gold, it being quite suf- 
ficient for me that England had bank-, 
notes. But I hud not ^en in England 
three years, before 1 clearly saw the 
wickedness and the mischievous tend- 
ency of the whole system of debts and 
paper-money. So that these are no new 
notions of mine, at any rate, 1 having 
continued to promulgate them for 
twenty-eight years, in spite of all the 
shafts of ridicule, and all the venom of 
calumny. In 1806 , when the Whigs 
and the Grenvillites came into power, 
and in the bringing in of whom 1 had a 
great hand, I might have been under- 
secretary of state to Mr. Windham, who 
was then secretary of state for the colo- 
nies 3 but he having laughed at me, 
when 1 mentioned, as a condition, that 
Me inieresi of ihe debt $hould be reduced^ 
and that Freeling should not be turned 
out of the Poat-ollice, I made up my 
mind to have nothing to do with the 
matter 3 being quite sure, as I told him, 
that the Ministry never could remain in 
power for any length of time, unless the 
undermining vermin of Pitt and Dundas 
were swept out of the offices 3 and that, 
which was still more material, shame 
and disgrace must finally fall upon all 
those who attempted to carry on the 
affairs of the country, loaded as it was 
with the National Debt ; and that debt, 
observe, taking^ the difference in the 
value of money into consideration, was 
not then half so great as it is now. These 
opinions, then, are not new with me— 
taken up for this occasion, and put forth 
for the purpose of ingratiating myself 
with any part of the people, who now 
feel themselves pressed to the earth by 
that debt. 

If the Reform Bill do not lighten the 
burdens of the people, it is agreed, on 
all hands, that the bill will be of no use. 
We all agree, except Babington Ma- 
caulay perhaps, that unless the Reform 
Bill lead to measures of relief} unless 
it lead to a great takiriig off of taxes, it 
will be a mere mockery of the peopfe } 
and that, like CathoHt enieneiputum,^ it 
will make things Worse than they werb 
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before. Catholic emancipation, instead 
of content «*ind tranquillity, has already 
been followed by almost a revolution in 
Ireland ; and such will be the case with 
regard to reform in England, unless it 
be immediately followed by such a re- 
duction of taxes as shall be sensibly felt 
by every part of the community, down 
to the very lowest of the labourers. 
When I come to speak of Ireland more 
particularly, 1 shall not only show that 
the present state of things was naturally 
to be expected to follow the Emanci- 
pation Bill, but that it was foreseen, and 
foretold by me in most distinct terms, 
even while the Emancipation Bill was 
before the Parliament 1 may now, 
then, be excused for presuming to pre- 
dict, that the Ueforin Bill will be fol- 
lowed by similar consequences in Eng- 
land, unless it lead to great changes in 
the management of our affairs, and espe- 
cially unless it lead to a great reduction 
of the taxes. This is natural •, for the 
nation wants the reform, because it is 
over-burdened : it has great hopes and 
expectations from this reform ; and we 
all know what are the invariable conse- 
quences of sanguine expectation disap- 
pointed. The labourer, who is discon- 
tented at having nothing but potatoes, 
when he ought to have bacon and bread, 
will not feel satisfied with those pota- 
toes, upon merely being told that be has 
now got reform. 

To this we come, then; without a 
great lightening of our burdens, the 
reform will be a mere* mockery ; a tem- 
porary delusion, and a permanent addi- 
tion to the grounds of discontent. The 
next thing then to be considered is, how 
this lighteniiiff of the burdens of the 
people is to talce place ; and every one 
must answer, that it cannot take place at 
all, and that it is an abuse of words to 
talk of it, unless there be an alienation of 
the debt. When you hear men talk of 
retrenchment and economy, as you will 
bear Babington Macaulay, and others, 
and all the school of Brougham, and all 
the Whigs themselves, who are in power, 
and hear them at the same time declare 
their firm resolation not to touch the 
Interest of the debt ; declare that na^ 
timal faUkfVA they caH it, must be kept 
sacred, though, ^by-tbe-*by, their nattoiiaf 


faith means a most infamous plundering 
of the nation ; when you hear men talk 
thus, set them down as hypocrites or 
madmen ; for how is relief to come, except 
by a censing to pay interest on the debt ? 

Gentlemen, there are none of you, I 
am certain, crazy enough to suppose 
that the Ministers can pay this interest 
out of their own pockets ; if you wish it 
to be pniil, you must wish yourselves to 
pay it ; and if you wish this, there can 
be no diminution of our burdens ; and 
the state vessel must goon, blundering 
about among the rocks, till it goes to 
pieces. The case stands thus : The total 
clear amount of the revenue, after paying 
charges of collection and management, 
and all sorts of things, is stated by the 
(iovernmeni to be forty-seven millions. 
This may be true, to be sure ; but I 
make it a rule never to believe any of 
their statements or returns. It may, 
however, be true, and we will take them 
upon their own showing. The expenses 
of collection, together with other innu- 
merable charges, direct and indirect, 
over and above this clear revenue, would 
still bring the gross amount, squeezed 
out of the people, to sixty millions ; but, 
at any rate, it would bring it to fifty-six. 
Now, then, out of the forty- seven mil- 
lions, thirty are taken for paying the 
dividends upon the debt, and paying the 
charges of all sorts relative to the debt. 
We must give the debt, half at least, of 
the expenses and charges attending the 
collection and management of the re- 
venue ; and that makes its annual cost 
thirty-four millions and one-half. This 
is still far from being all that it costs ; 
for out of the debt grows the necessity 
of this thundering standing army in 
time of peace. The debt causes the 
heavy taxes ; these cause distress j dis- 
tress causes discontent ; violent discon- 
tent creates threatened commotion ; and 
then it becomes the dutyof the Go- 
vernment to have a force at hand to put 
down commotion. To cry out, there- 
fore, against the standing army being 
kept up in time of peace ; to invelgn 
aniasi oppressive taxation, and to com- 
fmin of (dvstraas and saflering, and 
siarvatim eveh, is to be stupidly uiyust, 
as long as you keep up the idiot-like cry 
of noHdmal fsiih. 
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Tims much, then, for the plea of principal or interest, of the borrowed 
necessity ; and though Milton has called money. It would have been a jestj 
thftt the tyrant's plea, it is only the ty- indeed, to have made a revolution in the 
rant's plea when it is false. In this case name of liberty, and to have ended it by 
it is true j and it is, in fact, the pica of making all the people slaves to the 
industry and want against all-devouring usurers. But let us come to our own 


usury. But, now, for the justice of the 
propositions, even if we were to leave 
this plea of necessity out of the question 
This robbjpry, as it is called, is really no 
more than imitating tiie practice of the 
wisest and most just of nrnnkind. Many 
of you, gentlemen, well know, that 
when Solon became lawgiver of Athens, 
he found that ancient and famous. re< 
public in a state of utter confusion and 
destitution; he found it unable to make 
war against its enemies, unable to defend 
itself; and he found besides, that all the 
active and industrious persons in the 
community were ground down into a 
state of beggary and ruin by tbe usuicrs, 
who bad made a great part of the peo^ 
pie in a great measure their actual 
slaves. Rome was in a similar state, and 
from a similar cause in the time of Julius 
tJassar. Both of them resorted to an 
adjustment which freed the people from 
the, claws of the usurers, by making 
these latter in some cases take a part 
of their demand, and in other cases re- 
linquish the whole. But not to meulion 
the kings of France, who repeatedly 
paid off the debts of the state by lop- 
ping off, directly or indirectly, the 
amount of the demands of its creditors ; 
not to mention these, who effected their 
urposes by clippings of the coins, and 
y other tricks, upon an equality, Jn 
oint of ba.seness, with the tricks that 
ave been played here to lower and to 
raise, and to lower and to raise again, 
the value of money ; not to cite the ex- 
aniple of these grand and shuSling mo- 
narquei^ let come to our brethren 
across the Atlantic, who, having bor- 
rowed mon^y to an enormous extent, for 
the purpose of effecting that glorious 
revolution" which, until it had suc- 
ceeded, we used to call a foul and 
unnatural, rebellion I halving borrowed 
•qC alj sorts of people, of ^1 ages and aU 
•ej^f an enormous sum of inonev for 
tUii holyi or, as it would have oeen, 
purpose ; and having effected that 
purpose, never paid one single fiirthiog^ 


countrymen, and hear what illustrious 
persons amongst them have said upon 
the subject ; and that our authorities may 
be as high and undoubted as possible, let 
us go ill amongst the Ministers them- 
selves, where, sitting with the King 
himself in council ; not the Birmingham 
council ; but the real London council ; 
and not the council from which Sir F* 
Burden absconded ; but the real King 
and council, who sit at Whitehall, with 
Bathurst for their clerk, though cram** 
med in by the Tories, and kept in by tha 
Whigs : let us go into that council 
which my Lord Coke describes as ** an 
honourable, noble, and reverend ” as- 
sembly ; let us go in among these retie- 
r€7id persons, and clap our hand upon 
the slmuUlcr of Sir James Graham of 
Netherby, a member, too, in another place 
of the noblest assembly of freemen m 
the woi'td and let us pull out his 
pamphlet of and therein let us 

read a distinct, a most une(|uivocal pro** 
position, to deduct thirty per cent, front 
the interest of the fundholders. Only 
Joe-third j but we may ask Sir Janies^ 
reverend as he is, upon what principle it 
s that he would take thirty per cenU^ 
other than tliat principle which would 
apply to the taking of the wliole } 

1 liave another authority to quote, 
which, tliough not of a very reverend 
character, 1 must confess, is pretty 
nearly as good us the last ; and that is 
Mr. Baines’s, the editor of the Zeedi 
Mereury ; who, if he have not bestowed 
upon me every term and epithet of abuse 
contained in tbe English language^ for 
having proposed jx reduction of the 
nterest of this debt ; if he have not 
done this, it has certainly been for ;Waaft 
of being sufficiently conversant with 
those terms and epithets; and, there- 
forCj speaking conscientiously, 1 take 
tho will for tbe deed. After all Ihif 
abuse, however, this very ^Hr. Baines 
nOjW tells us it Js 'V^M^kdoubtful 
* tber the middle and tower .classes wiU 
^ not find themselves oppressed by the 
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** weight of taxation, and whether it ma^ 
“ not ultimately he neceneary that persone 
^ ?f Property ^ both landoivnere, mer^ 
** chants^ fmdholdeT$f and others, as well 
in the church as in the state^ should 
make a general contributioo^ to ex^ 
tingnUh a large portion of the Na^ 
titmal Debt ; that mountain which 
Mr, Pitt and his followers raised to so 
gigantic a magnitude, and which over- 
“ lays and oppresses the country,'* Of 
this scheme for lightening the burdens of 
the landowners, merchants, manufac- 
turers, and others, to pay the principal 
instead of the interest of the debt, I will 
speak by-und-by, wdien I shall have to 
notice the observations of a literary bro- 
ther of Mr. Bainks, who seems to have 
come to the same conclusion upon much 
about the same premises. But here, at 
any rate, we have Mr. Bainks, the great 
oracle of the North, and as famous and 
for the same reasons as oracles generally 
are j here we have this famous Mr. 
Baines acknowledging that wc cannot 
have relief, without a paying off of the 
debt 3 and observe well, proposing at the 
same time, to make the fundholders con- 
tribute tofcards paying off themselves. 
From this oracular suggestion let us 
come, if it be robbery to take the inte- 
rest from the fundholders 3 let us not 
amuse ourselves with these small game, 
but let us come to the robbers upon a 
grand scale ; namely, those who propose 
to make new emissions of paper of some 
sort or other. Sir Henry Parnell, and 
all the Scotch tribe of political econo- 
mists j all the Scotch bankers, and Mr. 
Maberly amongst the rest, whom the 
Scotch have always pointed out for many 
yews past as a profound financier : all 
this tribe, who propose joint-stock bank- 
ing companies 5 and who always propose 
to make the fmper-money a legal temler, 
or, whether they be divided as to this 
latter point or not, all propose to make I 
prices higher than they now are, by the ' 
means of this paper. Of course, then, 
they propose to lower the value of ^ 
^tmey ; of course, they propose to deduct ' 
in a base and fraudulent manner, from 
the interest of the debt. At any rate, 
they are either, mad or they must intend 
to give the fundholder less than he now 
receives^ and if they intend to give him 


less than be now receives, they intend, 
to use their own stupid phraseology, to 
commit a breach of national faith and U> 
rob the fundholder ; and if they do not 
intend to give him less than he now 
receives, how can the measures which 
they propose lighten the burdens of the 
tax-payer ? Supposing the act to be 
unjust in itself, the only difference be- 
tween their proposition and mine is, that 
mice is taking by open and undisguised 
force, while theirs is theft or ])rivate 
stealing. Our different modes of pro- 
ceeding serve to mark our different 
motives : mine may, at any rate, be 
sincere and honest 3 but theirs must be 
in its nature Jurtive. The sly manner 
in which they are foolish enough to 
believe they can effect it, would in any 
court of justice in the world be a proof 
of the furtive intention ; that is to say^ 
the thievish intention arising from a 
roguish mind. Mr. Attwood s scheme, 
which has many partisans, though paper 
be one of its ingredients, is open and 
honest 3 for he says, and he says truly,, 
that owing to Peel'is bill, and the various 
other tricks of our at once bungling and 
bragging (hiverninent, the fundholders, 
the mortgagees, and other usurers, are 
now receiving twice or thrice as much 
as they ought to receive 3 that they 
ought to be compelled by law to receive 
less; and a paper-money ought to be 
made, and they ought to be made to 
receive it, which paper-money would be 
worth a great deal less than the King’s 
coin pound for pound. In all but me 
remedy I perfectly agree with Mr. 
Attwood, who is a man of great talent^ 
and whose brother, the Member of the 
House of Commons, has shown more 
sense and more virtue (except in hU 
opposition to the Reform Bill) thou al) 
the whole crew of Ministers and Mints- 
ters’ underlings, who have been upon 
the stage during the whole of the 
twenty-eight years that I have been 
knocking their heads one against the 
other, and, no sense in them, have 
finally been dragging them in the dirt. 

1 differ with the Attwoods. as to the 
remedy ; because, in the first pl^ce, it 
would violate all recent contracts ; be^ 
cause I know it would enable me to rob 
my yearly servants of otie-half of their 
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yearly wages ; because I know that it 
would give like ability to all other em- 
ployers ; because I know that it would 
rob English, Scotch, and Irish mer- 
chants and manufacturers of half the 
debts due to them abroad; because I 
know that the mortgagee who lent his 
real gold upon an estate, would be paid 
off in paper not worth half the money, 
and so with regard to recent marriage 
settlements, rent charges, annuities, and 
every contract and stipulation for time ; 
but secondly, and of njore weight than 
all the other considerations put together, 
because the Attwood remedy might by 
some chance or other, prolong the exist- 
ence of the debt, and of that truly in- 
fernal gamble carried on in London, 
called the Stock Exchange ; rather than 
not see the destruction of which, I would 
behold and endure my share of any 
possible evil tliat could afflict us. 

Now, then, there is no scheme for 
lightening the burdens of the country, 
which does not amount to what my op- 
ponents designate a robbery ; so that I 
am not singular in this respect. All 
agree to take away something : we only 
differ as to the manner of the taking. 
But I deny that it is robbery, in any of 
its shapes or forms •, 1 deny that the 
nation owes the fundholders anything at 
all ; I deny their claim to a single far* 
thing from the nation ; and, when I pro- 
pose to take the church-property and 
crown estates, for the purpose of giving 
the proceeds to the fundholders, it is not 
a proposition founded on an opinion of 
mine, that they have a right to demand 
anything ; but founded in the right of 
the nation to dispose of certain property 
that it possesses, and which is now of no 
use to it, and which it in policy ought to 
bestow on that part of the fundholders, 
who would be totally ruined, unless this 
relief were afforded them ; and especially 
that part of them who may have been 
compelled, against their expressed will, 
to have their property deposited in the 
funds. This is the principle uiion which 
I would give the fuhdholders anything 
at all, they having, in point of right, no 
claim upon the nation whatsoever. 

‘ No nation, supposing the whole nation 
to bave been the borrowers, has a right 
to burden its posterity. I might stop 


here to show, and I easily could show, 
that it was those, whom the present Mi- 
nisters have accused of having usurped 
the legislative rights of the people, who 
bornnved the money. I might insist 
upon, and prove it most clearly, that 
it was not the nation that borrowed the 
money; but, grant that it was, what 
right had your fatliers to load you with 
this intolerable debt ? What would be 
said of a law that should compel the 
children to pay the debts of the father, 
he having left them nothing wherewith 
to pay ? Of a law that should make the 
children work all the days of their lives, 
to clear off the score run up by a 
drunken and profligate father? Of a 
law which should say to the father. 
Spend away, run in debt, keep on bor- 
rowing, close your eyes in the midst of 
drunkenness and gluttony ; imitate the 
frequenters of Bellamy’s all your life ; 
and 3 'our children, and children’s chil- 
dren, shall be slaves to pay Bellamy and 
others with whom you have run up the 
score ? Would not the makers of such 
a law be held in everlasting execration ? 

And in what respect does this case 
differ from that of a prodigal and bor- 
rowing nation ? “ Oh !” say the advo- 
cates of the Jews, ** the difference is 
very great ; for the nation borrows 
money to defend itself against an ene- 
my, which defence it could not effect 
without this borrowing of money.” I 
might stop here, and flatly deny that 
one penny of this money was ever bor- 
rowed for that purpose ; for it is no- 
torious that it was almost all borrowed 
for the purpose of carrying on one war 
to force unjust taxation on the American 
colonies, and another war to force back 
the Botubons upon France, and thereby 
prevent the overthrow of borough- 
mongering in England. This is per- 
fectly notorious ; but I will not disfi^re 
my argument by any reliance upon it. 
Let it be admitted that the money was 
borrowed for the purpose of defending 
the country ; and then 1 ask, what right 
your fathers had to purchate ease and 
safety, and to leave you to pay the debt! 
What right should we of the present 
day have to throw upon our children the 
burden of defending ourselves } If we 
be in danger, we are to come forth in 
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our persons, or by our purses, for our The great advocate of the aborninablo 
own defence. By the very argument of Jews, the editor of the Jfurwmr/ ChronU 
our oppoiienrs, the resources of the c/e, resorts to a couple of curious argu- 
couiUry are the great means, if not the ments in defence of their claims j the 
only ujeaiis, of its security ; what right first of which is this : that the nation 
have we, then, to anticipate these re- having “si/JfeiW" the Government to 
sources 1 W'liat right have we to take borrow the money, or rather to make 
beforehand the means of security from the loan (for it was not wowey) 5 the na- 
our cliildren ? tion having suffered the Government to 

Gentlemen, not another word need be do this, is hound to pay the debt. So 
said with regard to the right of mort- that here is a Government, * with an 
gaging the strength of the child in the army, with all the means of compelling 
cradle ; not another word need be said the nation to submit to what il pleases ; 


about the want of the right in a nation 
to burden posterity, and very little is it 
necessary to say about the right of the j 
lender to demand a lk]ui<latioii of the 
burden. For, if there existed no right 
in the borrower to make the loan, what 
right can there be in the lender to de- 
inajid repayment ? This latter knew who 
it was to whom he was lending, and he 
knew also the base and dishonest inten- 
tions of the borrower to throw the debt 
upon posterity. If in consequence of 
the unjust and cruel law, which I have 
before supposed, to make children pay 
the debts of the father, he leaving them 
nothing wherewith to pay ; if, in that 
case, a lender were basely to administer 
to the father s protiigate extravagance, 
would not the world cull him monster 
when he came to grind the children to 
death for repayment of the loan ? Yet, 
in what resjiect would he he more de- 
testable than the atrocious Jews, whe- 
ther calling themselves Christians or 
not, who now come and demand from 
us the pound of flesh in virtue of their 
bond ? In the affairs of individuals, the 
law knows of no such anticipation as 
this. The law not only will not allow 
the children to be answerable for the 
debts of the father, but will not allow 
them to be answerable for their own 
debts, contracted before they arrive nt 
the age of maturity. And why is this ! 
They are not answerable for the debts, 
because the law considers them as inca- , 
pable of giving their assent to them. | 
Haw then can you be answerable for these ; 
debts, the greater part of which was ! 
contracted before scarcely ten men here j 
assembled were twenty-one years of age ? 

Not one farthing, therefore, of these 
debts is due from you to the fundholders* 


to resist its w'ill is treason ; and the 
Jew, wlio comes and lends money to this 
Government, is to come, when the people 
have got the power of altering the law 
which enabled the Government to do 
this, and tell them ; the blaspheming 
Jew is to come, and tell them that they 
are bound in conscience to pay back the 
money that he lent for the purpose of 
keeping them down, and to threaten to 
Imve them crucified, if they hold back 
a farthing of his demand. But, gentle* 
men, even if we were to admit this, 
monstrous as it is, it would not come 
up to the purpose of our opponents* 
For, if the nation ought not to have 
suffered the Government to borrow the 
money, and if it assumed responsibility 
for this loan, in consequence of suffering 
it to be made, it must be the nation that 
was then alive; and how are you, who 
were not then horn, or at most were 
infants, to be held responsible for pay* 
ment, because you did not prevent the 
Government from borrowing the money} 
The other argument of this new dis* 
ciple of the synagogue ; this new child 
and champion of the hell called the 
2Stock Exchange, is this : that if an in* 
vading enemy besiege a town, and de* 
mand a ransom to spare it from being 
abandoned to the soldiery, and a sum 
of money be borrowed to pay the 
ransom, and thus save the town, the 
people of the town are bound all to 
contribute according to their means to 
repay the money thus borrowed. Cer« 
tuinly. Rabbi, nothing more just, but, 
then, it is the people then aiive, that 
are to repay the ransom ; and this is 
precisely my aigument, not only did no 
man living ever hear of the repayment 
of such a ransom being thrown upon; 
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the posterity of a town, but the thing 
cannot be, for mankind have never yet 
heard of a laur to tax people for such 
repayment ; and if such law were to be 
passed, if any lawgivers of a town were 
equally foolish with the lawgivers of this 
nation, the people would avoid the tax 
by abandoning the town, as they are 
now abandoning England to the amount 
of ten millionn a year of rents and 
income, in order to avoid paying their 
share of this unjust bunlen called the 
debt. And this is one great evil of the 
thing. All the world acknowledges what 
dreadful evils have fallen upon Ireland 
in consequence of the absentees not ex- 
pending their revenues in the country. 
How many projects have we heard, and 
sometimes even in Parliament, for taxing 
the property of absentees at a higher 
rate than that of other people ! Base 
indeed it is, that those who live on the 
taxes, and particularly those who live on 
the tithes 3 shameful it is in them to 
carry their revenues out of the country. 
Sorrowful it is to see men going otF with 
their wealth to tlie United States of 
America 3 but while in tlic former in- 
stance there are no means of preven- 
tion, in the latter instance there is 
neither prevention nor ground of blame. 
Men flee from unjust jircssiire ; they flee 
from a law that compels them to pay 
the debts of their fathers 3 and flee they 
will, as long as that law shall exist. I 
am, therefore, for putting an end for 
ever to this unjust law, and for the doing 
of which I have, 1 think, produced much 
more than argument sufficient. But 1 
must not dismiss the subject without 
asking a little, what, after all, would 
really be due to these fundholders if we 
were for argument's sake to admit that 
they had a claim to anything at all? 
The sum is stated in its most modest 
amount, at eight hundred millions. It 
would not he right to have an appear- 
ance of boldness in addressing persons 
are worth eight hundred millions 
or money, but one might just ask them 
^HERE THEY GOETHE .MONEY ? 
Wtere did you get it, gentfemen and 
bodies ? There are a good inaoy of you, 
sure, but you have lent more 
money here than there now is, or ever 
was;, in the whole world 3 more pounds of 


gold and silver than ever came out of 
the mines. It amounts to more than the 
whole of the kingdom, lands, houses, 
mines, and woods, would sell for, if put 
up to auction, and if foreigners could 
bring gold and silver into the country, 
and purchase them. There must be 
• some great mistake then. It is physi- 
, rally impossible that you can have lent 
; this money. 

j Gentlemen, it ha? all been a jugglery 
I from the beginning to llic end. A loan- 
I monger, or the makerof a loan, has never 
lent any money at all. He has written 
his name upon bits of paper; these he 
has distributed about in sales to under 
loan-mongers; these have been turned 
into other bits of paper 3 and these 
bits of paper the Government have paid 
away. I cannot adopt a better mode 
of explaining this matter than by de- 
scribing to you a transaction by the 
means of which I was once likely to 
become a loan-monger myself, and which 
first opened niy eyes with regard to this 
matter. Wtien I came home from Ame- 
rica, In the year 1800, I was looked upon 
by the Government people as likely to 
become one of their vigorous partisans. 
It was the custom in those glorious times 
of Bitt and paper, to give to the literary 
partisans of the Government what were 
called sfices'' of a loan. For instance, 
Moses was the lonnmonger; andj as 
tlie scrips as it used to be called, was 
always directly at a pretniitm^ a bargain 
was always made with the loan-rnongcr 
that he should admit certain favourites 
of the Government to have certain por- 
tions of scrip, at the same price that 
he gave for it 3 I was offered such por- 
tion of <c/yp, which, as i was told, 
would put a hundred pounds or two 
into my pocket at once. I was fright* 
ened at the idea of becoming responsible 
for the immense sum, u[>on which (his 
would be the profit. But 1 soon found 
that the scrip was never even to be 
shown to me, and that I had merely 
to ))ocket the amount of the premium, 

I positively refused to have anything to 
do with the matter, for which 1 got 
heartily laughed at. But this wm of 
great utility to me 3 it* opened my hyeS 
with re^rd to the nature of fKese 
ifansactions; it set me to work to un- 
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derstand all about the debt and the 
fuiKls and the scrip and the stock and 
everything belonging to it. At ^ery 
step 1 found the thing more and more 
blacky and more ana more execrable ; 
and it soon brought my mind to a con- 
clusion, tiiat the system was what the 
accursed thing was in the camp of the 
Israelites, and that the nation never 
could be happy again until it was got 
rid of; in which opinion 1 have remained 
from that day to this. 

Now, if 1 had pocketed this money^ 
it must have come out of the estates, 
skill, and labour, of the people. 1 
should have been a robber indeed ; this 
would have been real robbery, and a; 
great deal more worthy of the gallows 
tliaii the forging of a bank-note, or the 
stealing of a sheep. From this, gentle- 
men, you may judge what loan-making 
was. if 1 did not get the hundred pounds i 
or two, somebody else did \ and we have | 
had to pay interest and compound inte-j 
rest upon it, from that day to this. 1 
should have thus taken from the nation 
enough to support four or live labourers 
and their families, for one year at any 
rate j and, if 1 had taken it, and had 
bought stock with it, os it is called, 
would it not have been right to pay me 
with a halter, instead of paying me in 
money? If certain proprietors of news- 
papers, whom I could name, were 
brought to a strict account, what, good 
God ! are the sums which they have got 
ill this way ! How soon they would 
come tumbling from their chariots, and 
lie by the wayside, food for kites and 
carrion-crows, unless, out of pure bene- 
volence, taken up by the grave-robbers 
and Barkers, and carried^ for the bene- 
fit. of science,” to the humane Mr. War- 
burton’s schools of anatomy ! 

Well, then, wholly unable to account, 
upon principles of either natural philo- 
sophy or arithmetic, how these gentle- 
mea and ladies came by tbeSOO millions 
to lend to the n>|tion, let us leave that, 
as a matter for posterity to handle, we 
ourselves taking care to leave them no- 
thing else belonging to the debt, and lei 
tts now proceeil to inquire w^.t, even 
gceording tq their own showing, is really 
due to these public creditors/' as they 
impudently call themselves* The 


greater part of the money, if it were 
money, was borrowed (if a transaction 
such as I have Just described can be 
called borrowing) when, according to 
the showing of the Parliament itself, a 
pound of the c urrency was not worth 
i more than fourteen shillings of the pre- 
sent money. This was the statementof 
! the bullion report of 1810. Vansittart 
'made the house negative the fact ; but 
the fact was revised and ratified in 1819 
I by that very same house. 8o that, upon 
I their own showing, we are paying interest 
I upon a pound, instead of interest upon 
I fourteen shillings. I'hat, however, is 
not the true view of the matter. The 
bullion committee took a wrong standard 
or criterion. The true standard was the 
bushel of wheat ; and it is perfectly 
notorious that the average price of that 
article, during the time that tlie loans 
were making, was more than double 
what it has been, on an average, during 
the last sixteen or seventeen years. So 
that, at the very least, we are paying in 
I interest double the sum that we ought 
i to pay. The debt, if debt it ought to 
I be called, was contracted in depreciated 
I money ; and we are compelled to pay 
I in money of full value. This has been 
j eifected too by acts of that Parliament 
whose business it w^is to take care of 
our interests ; and now, when we demand 
that this grievous wrong should be put 
an end to, we are accused of wishing for 
a breach of the national faith. Faith in 
such a case means honest dealing y and 
has not faith been due to the nation ? 
Are the Jews the only people in the 
world towards whom there is to be 
honesty of dealing? During the time 
that the chief part of the money was 
lent, the price of wheat was, on an 
average, fifteen shillings the bushel; 
the ruinous bill of Pksi. brought it down, 
at one time, to four shillings the bushel* 
Thus were all the rest of the nation 
robbed for the benefit of a band of Jews 
and jobbers ; thus were the resources of 
the country poured into their laps, that 
they might lend them again to Spaniards, 
Portuguese, South Americans, Austrians, 
Prussians, and Russianst In short, the 
whole thing seeips to have been in- 
vented for the puipoee of reducing the 
people of this kingdom to beggary. 
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It has been surprising to every one 
who has paid attention to the matter, 
that the present Ministers tolerate in 
Peel the auchicity wiiich they do tole- 
rate. AVhat ! is the possession of a 
million or two of money, to make it safe 
for him to stand up and talk in the tone 
of a Solon, while every tongue ought to 
exclaim, Is this man not to be brought 
to account for the destructive bill of 
which he was the author ; are those 
really representatives of the people, who 
can sit and hear him opposing a reform 
of that Parliament which sanctioned his 
destructive bill ? Is it possible that men 
can sit and hear this language from him, 
and not remind him that he has done 
more mischief to his country than ever 
was inflicted upon it by any other man 
for a thousand years past ? Is it possi- 
ble that tl)« people can deem those their 
represen tarives, who have not the spirit, 
or who want the understanding, to place 
in a proper light the conduct of this 
man ? 

Let us now look a little into another 
matter connected with this debt. We 
have seen that it has no valid foundation 
as a charge against the present nation : 
we have seen that it is not our debt at 
all ; and if it were, we have seen that 
we are paying more than double the 
amount of interest due. Mr. Mushett, of 
the Mint, a great stickler for the fund- 
holders, at the close of his voluminous 
calculations, admitted that the fund- 
holders had sometimes lost and some- 
times gained by the changes in the value 
of money j but that, up to the year 18^0, 
they and the nation were even ; so that, 
according to this decision of their advo- 
cate, we have been now for eleven years 
paying them two for one ; so that, upon 
this view of the matter, we might now 
be free from all interest for e/eveu years 
at any rate ; and, at the end of the eleven 
years, the nation might, if ii cActe, begin 
to pay interest again. However, I deny 
the claim altogether ; and to strengthen, 
if anything were necessary to strengthen, 
my argument in supimet of this denial, 
let us look at the security which the 
lenders took when they lent the money j , 
fbr, observe, this is a very material con- j 
eideration, and will be found to involve | 
results of the greatest importance. J 


When a man lends money, he knows, 
or ought to know, the sufficiency of the 
borrower. He ought to know what 
security he has. In the case of a mort- 
gage, rent-charge, annuity, he has the 
land or house as security. In the case of 
money lent on bond, in other manner, he 
j has ti>e goods and chattels, and, after 
all, the person of the party ; but what 
security did these loan-mongers take ? 
It is the common talk with them, that 
they have a mortgage upon all the lands 
and houses and other real property in the 
kingdom. Let them, then, priKluce the 
deed and the bond. They can do no 
such thing. They have no deed and no 
bond, and they have no mortgage upon 
anything. Their security consists solely 
of an act of Parliament, or acts of Par- 
liament, which are properly called loan 
acts; and a loan act is of this nature f 
the Government contracts a loan with 
a loan-monger ; and an act of Parliament 
is passed, to provide that the interest of 
the loan shall be regularly paid, without 
any deduction, out of the proceeds of the 
consolidated fund. Now, then, what is 
this fund ? The fundholders, and parti- 
cularly the ladies, have an idea, natural 
enough, that this fund consists of a 
monstrous heap of gold and silver mo- 
ney, kept somewhere or other, under the 
guard and protection of the Government 
or the bank. I beg leave to assure the 
ladies that there is not any such heap of 
money, or any heap at all, or any chest, 
or box, or receptacle for the gold and 
silver ^ but that the consolidated fund 
means the clear proceeds of the taxes 
that the Ministers are able annually to 
squeeze out of us : that these taxes are 
paid Into the bank when collected ; that 
out of thii;m the bank pays the interest 
to the fundholders half-yearly; and that, 
if the taxes in the hands of the bank be 
not sufficient to pay the half-yearly inte- 
rest, which is frequently the case, the 
bank lends the Government enough to 
make np the deficiency ; that is to say, 
;uakes some of its bank-notes, and lends 
them to the Governpient ; and for the 
bank-notes thus lent, we have to pay the 
interest. Now, gentlemen, did the world 
ever bear of such a thing as this before ) 
However, here we have a clear idea of 
the nature ef the seeurity j and a very 
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consolatory appearance it has to the 
ladies who do us the honour to lend us 
money ; fur, though it does not actually 
come up to the beautiful scriptural idea 
of the “ munition of roehi^*' it at any 
rate takes a very wide spread ; and really 
is good as long as the loan acts shall 
continue in full force. Consolidated fund 
is a very imposing phrase ; but still it 
consists only of words, and conveys no 
idea of anythitig fixed to the earth ; in 
short, a loan -bill is the fundholder's con* 
tract ; it gives him a claim upon the 
taxes annually collected ; it gives him no 
other claim, and if the taxes be not col- 
lected, he has no claim at all ; which 
brings us directly to a very important 
matter closely connected with the subject 
of parliamentary reform ; seeing that 
every man in his senses deems the reform 
to be of no use at all unless it produce a 
great diminution of the taxes, which, in 
other words, seems, at the very least, a 
great diminution of the security of the 
fundholder. And yet, is any one of you, 
gentlemen, prepared to say that no tuxes 
ought to be taken oif ; and are you pre- 
pared to say that the Corn-bill ought to 
continue in order to prevent this security 
from being diminished ? 

When the bank stofiped payment in 
gold in I7i>79 one of the arguments 
urged against the measure, or rather one 
of the complaints against Pitt, for hav- 
ing reduced the bank to the necessity of 
stopping, was this : that amongst other 
things, it would be a fraud upon the 
fundholders, a robbery of the fundhold- 
ers, because it put forth a depreciated 
and compulsory paper instead of the 
King’s coin, and thereby did, in fact, 
violate all the loan -bills by compelling 
the* fundholders to take less than the 
loan-bills had stipulated for. The answer 
of Pitt was, that it was a case of neces- 
sity^ and that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to preserve the country even if 
11 did cause some loss to the fundholders. 
Pushed hard on the other side, the then 
Solicitor-General, Sir John Mitford, 
since Lord Iledesdale, rose, and, us a 
lawyer, said that thers was no wning 
done to the fundholder ; that he lent his 
money with the knowledge of the risk 
that he ran ; that he received an interest 
'proportionod to the risk ; that the nation 


was not bound to secure him against all 
risk ; that many persons in the Kingdom 
had a claim prior to that of the fund* 
holder; that the soldier and the sailor 
had a prhr claim ; and he asked if any 
one would assert that the King himself 
had not n prior claim. There was no 
answer to this argument then ; and who 
is to find an answer to it now ? And is 
it not as clearly a case of necessity now 
as it was then ? 

Thus, then, we see that the interest 
can be lowered, and that the whole can 
he withheld without any real violation of 
the contract. But to come closer to our 
own aflair ; if we cannot withhold the 
interest without breach of national faith, 
how can wc without breach of that faith 
diminish the security for laying it ? VVe 
have seen that the source of payment is 
the annual produce of what is called 
the consolidated fund, and that means 
the taxes ; and has not the security been 
diminished then by the repeal of the 
salt tax, the beer tax, the candle tax, and 
the numerous customs and taxes, which 
have been recently taken off? Flas not 
the security been diniinished by reduc- 
ing the proceeds of the consolidated fund 
from a clear Hfty-four millions a year 
to a clear forty-seven millions a year 

An<l will the security not be further 
reduced, when tho j/ialt tax shall be 
taken olf? And do you, gentlemen, 
imagine that the malt tax can remain 

* We learn from the newspapers published 
since this lecture was delivered, that this 
consolidated /ftnd,\( wc believe the Government 
statements, has fallen down to forty-two 
millions a year. 1 repeat, that 1 never place 
faith in any of these statements of the Goverii- 
iiieut, haviiif!; so many times proved them to 
be false; but there must be soniethinjr in this 
new story ; and I shall be very jrlad to find that 
this is a true account ; having always reg;arded 
that aricument which deduces a proof of the 
prosperity of the country from the g;reat 
amount of money squeezed from it by the tax- 
gatherer, as the most stupid effusion of human 
folly and impudence. Jf this account be true, 
it shows that, we are got to the cud of the 
tether; that taxation has run its race, and that 
a new sort of career 'must be adopted. I am 
disposed to believe, however, that this is the 
case; namely, tbkt Lord Givy lias 'not found 
himself capable to arJopt the tricks so long in 
practice at the treasury that wc have now 
a true account; and that , the truth would 
have been kept’ from 'c*ur sight, if the old 
stagers had still beeii at the treasury. 
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on many months after a reformed Parlia- to have a large bnihUng ; he is obliged 
ment shall assemble? I am aware that to submit to a restriction and sapenn- 
you* in the north here are not fond of tendence extremely injurious to his bu* 
ale, particularly if it be strong, and re- siness ; he is compelM to have a large 
quire much malt in the making ; but capital to make advances in the pay- 
after long and attentive observation, 1; ment of the tax, in order that he may 
can most positively assure you that the' have a stock of malt by him, being 
thing is quite otherwise in the south, and compelled to make in winter that which 
the west, and the east ^ and that the * is ased in summer, the summer not 
very first thing that the chopsticks ex-j being a season for the making of malt; 
pect, as the consequence of n reform he is compelled to submit to regula- 
of the Parliament, is a repeal of that tax, tions which frequently cause him losses 
wliicli, taking the necessary monopoly that take away a great par: of his pro- 
into view, makes ale live-pence or six- fits ; and he is continually exposed to 
pence a pot, where it would not be the risk of severe punishment for de- 
more than one }>enny or three halfpence. viating in the smallest degree from 
Without a repeal onhis tax, as one of these minute and vexatious regulations ; 
its first consequences, the Reform Bill so that this trade, which rarely ought 
is not worth a straw ; and If it be re- to exist at all, is far from being a trade 
pealed, mark well what it does : the tax of profit ; and the result is, that I now 
itself, including that on the hops, which pay ntne shiilings and sixpence for a 
must be repealed also, amounts annually bushel of malt, instead of the three 
to about four millions and a half. But, shillings and sixpence which 1 should 
observe, this is a small part of what it pay if there were no tax upon it* The 
does in the way of injury to the people. | moral effects are still more injurious. 
Barley is at this time about 4s. a bushel, The working people are driven from 
or rather less. A bushel of barley makes their own houses to the ale-house. And 
a bushel of malt, and the increase pays as evil communications corrupt good 
for the malting, and if there were no manners," these are become, not places 
tax, gentlemen os well as farmers, all for taking refreshment, but scenes of 
over the country, would make the malt drunkenness and of profligacy of every 
themselves ; and then, all things con- description : and all this the landown- 
aidered, the malt would not on an ers of England have been base enough 
average cost them more than 3s. a bushel to suffer, at tlie same time that they 
at this time; because all the marketing have been, incessantly hardening the 
expenses would be saved, and because laws wherever they bear upon the 
unmarketable barley would frequently working people, 
be turned into malt. Formerly, in every And shall not this enormous evil be 
considerable parish, there was a malt- removed ? Will you so use your fran- 
house attached to the parsonage, and the chise as to send men to Parliament to 
priest was maltster for the poor, as well support this curse of the country ? Will 
as guardian of their souls ; but this was you send men thither to prohibit the 
in the dark ages ; and we who now live farmer and his men from turning into 
in the light cannot expect to enjoy this drink the produce of their fields > If 
adventitious benefit of darkness. But, you will, a Reform of the Parliament 
at any rate, if the malt tax were repealed, will be a source of shame instead of tri- 
we should now have malt at Ss. a bushel, umph to you. Much better remain as 
The tax is 6d. on the bushel of malt, you are, in quiet submission to this tax, 
upon the increase as well as upon the instead of sharing in the disgrace of 
barley, so that this brings the malt (the upholding it. Yet if this tax be taken 
barley being 4s. a busbel) to 6f. 6tf. a off, what becomes of the security for 
bushel ; but I pay at this time 9s. 6d. paying the interest of the debt ? The 
Ar a bushel of malt ! The maltster tax on malt and hops may, as I said 
cfaakges the 3s. a bushel, besides the before, be four millions and a half a 
increase, in virtue of the monopoly year ; but, mark well, the repeal of the 
which the tax gives him. He is obliged malt and hop tax will rirlaally repeal 
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luae-tenths of the spirit tax ; also nine- 
tenths Qf the tea and the coffee tax ^ a 
large part of the sugar tax; for it is 
against all reason to believe that the tea 
and coffee slops will remain in vogue 
amongst the millions of working people, 
when they can have a pot of good ale 
for a penny or three halfpence. A very 
great part of the wine tax would come 
off too ; for, once at liberty to use the 
produce of our own fields, very little 
wine would be consumed by persons in 
the middle rank of life ; nine-tenths of 
the wine not being either so good or so 
palatable as drink that can be made out 
of our own barley and our own hops. 
Sixteen good round millions would come 
off by this repeal of the malt tax. But 
what would then become of the secu- 
rities for the interest of the debt ? And 
yet will you send men to Parliament who 
shall vote for tlie continuance of this tax, 
with all its disgraceful evils; with all 
the sufferings that it entails upon the 
millions? Will you send men to vote for 
the continuance of this tax, lest the 
repeal of it should destroy the means of 
the payment of the interest of the fund- 
holder ? One more question : will you 
send men to vote against the repeal of 
the Coax Bill ? Yes, you will, if you 
send men not to vote for a repeal of the 
MALT TAX ; for, think what you may of 
the matter, the Corn Bill can neither be 
repealed nor mitigated as long as the tax 
on malt and hops shall continue ; and of 
this I beg you to be assured. 

It requires but very little profundity 
to perceive the vast advantages that the 
manufacturers would derive from a re- 
peal of these abominable taxes. The 
manufacturers are, at the very outside, 
not more than two millions out of the 
seventeen or eighteen millions of the 
people of this kingdom. The rest, after 
deducting a couple of millions more for 
the sea-port towns, and the food-con- 
sumers of the monstrous wen, are per- 
sons employed in agriculture, or in trades , 
or occupations subservient to the pur- i 
poses of agriculture. These millions,' 
who must be your very beat customers, 
first seek their food, next their drink } 
next, their clothing and their bedding. 
Take, then, threepence a pot from the 
cost of their drink} take away that which 


is now wanted on the foreign articles of 
tea, coffee, sugar, and wine, and what 
will become of the savings ? Do you 
think they will fling the savings into the 
sea ? not they indeed. The wife and 
daughters will take care that u part of 
these savings, and a pretty good port 
too, shall go to the cotton and the riband 
shop ; and the men will, once more, get 
coats upon their backs ; for be you as- 
sured that not one penny of the money 
will be buried in the garden, or under a 
stone in the cellar, that you are 
much more deeply interested in tlio 
repeal of the malt and the hup tax than 
you are in the repeal of the Corn Bill, 
even if that could possibly be accom- 
plished, which it cannot without a repeal 
of these taxes. 

Well, then, to this point \ve come at 
last : even admitting tl»e debt to be a 
valid debt, which I do not ; even ad- 
mitting that the last generation had a 
right to burden this, whicli I deny, as 
being a thing abhorrent to every prin- 
ciple of reason and of justice, to this 
point we come ; that the Ilefonii Bill is 
to produce no good effect to the people, 
and the working people especially, un- 
less the security for the payment of the 
interest of the debt be taken awjiy. Will 
any one pretend to deny that the Parlia- 
ment had a right to repeal the tax on 
salt, the tax on candles, the tax on beer ? 
Then how can any one pretend to deny 
its right to repeal the tax upon mult and 
upon hops ? Of what use, then, cun this 
reform of the Parliament be, unless we 
acknowledge the right of a reformed 
Parliament to repeal taxes ; and If wc do 
allow this right, on what foundation 
stands the interest of the debt, other than 
that of expediency and convenience, re- 
specting the power and disposition of 
the nation to pay? Some years ago, 
Alexander Baring, the great loan-mon- 
ger, said that the nation wan bound to 
pay, a$ long as it had anything to pay 
with:* This loan-monger chose to place 
the nation upon the footing of an indi- 
vidual in common life ; and insisted that, 
like the bankrupt, it was under an obli- 
gation to surren^r all it had. The 
bankrupt is bound to surrender all the 
worldly goods that he has then in his 
possession} but the bankrupt himself 
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has been the borrower, or hjis become min inflicted on many thousands by the 
the debtor, from some cause or other; it arbitrary changes in the value of money, 
is for his own use that he has contracted | which changes were made by acts of 
the debt, and not for the use of hU sue- the unreformed Parliament ; to extend 
cessors. He surrenders his all ; but he | this adjustment to every transaction 
does not extend the surrender to his between man and man ; as, without 
children. Pesidcs this, the bankrupt is | this adjustment, even tlie abolition of 
not stripped of the clothes that cover his the claim of the fundholders would be 
body; the tools necessary to earn his of no avail, and even injurious in nu- 
bread are left him ; an act of bankruptcy merous and most important cases of 
or insolvency clears him of the past ; his money lent and money borrowed. Ill 
creditors cannot dejjrive him of tlic use numerous cases of mortgage, marriage- 
of his limbs, and of Ids means of making settlement, rent-charge, anJ annuity, 
future provision for Ids wants and his growing out of real property, estates 
safety. Put these inexoral)lc creditors have either been taken away or almost 
of ours would make us, and even the taken caway ; not by any indiscretion, 
child in the cradle, slaves to them; would not by any extravagance, not by any 
leave us no part of our future earnings; fault of any kind in those who ought to 
would take all from us except our bare be the owners of the property. The 
lives ; would leave us none of the means wiUsof the deceased have been violated ; 
of providing either for the safety, or for the pros[)ccts and the just expectations 
the upholding of the honour of our and reliances of numerous most virtuous 
country; would make the country sub- and indii?triuus people, have been blasted 
niit to invasion, conquest, am} ever- in an infinite nundjer of cases ; tljose 
lasting servitude, rather than give up who might be still opulent, are in a 
their claim upon the resources of the slate of beggary ; and all these griev- 
country ! If there be anytldng so au- ances have been caused by Acts of the 
dacious as this ; if any pretension equal Parliament in changing the value of the 
to this in cruelty, as well as presumption money of the country, which acts have 
and profligate deliance of the moral sense been as completely acts oi' conjiscafion 
of mankind, I should be glad to have as if they had borne that title, and as 
poiiiled.out to me where I am to find it if the preambles of them had set forth 
ever was heard of. that it was expedient to violate the 

Thus, then, in every possible view contracts of the living and tlie wills of 
that can be taken of tlie matter, it the dead, to blast all the efforts of in- 
appears to me clear as day-lighr, that dustry, and all the hopes of virtue; to 
the people of these northern towns will render human alfiirs throughout the 
be guilty of a scandalous breach of duty whole kingdom as uncertain as the 
if they send to Parliaiiiciit any man not movement of the winds and the waves : 
pledged on the conditions which 1 have f the ])reamblcs of the acts had set this 
before stated ; namely, on the conditions forth as the ground of the acts, the 
stated last evening of payment to the effects ,ould not have been other than 
fundholders, to the extent of the amount hey have been. For what will a re- 
of the property which the nation has at formed Parliament assemble then? What 
its disposal ; guilty Isay of a scandalous will it be worth, unless it be able to do 
abandonment of duty, if they fail to something in the w’ay of rectifying 
send to the Parliament men pledged to these enormous wrongs ; the main ten- 
free the nation from this intolerable dency of which has been to deliver over 
load. the possessions of the legitimate owners 

It DOW remains for .me to offer, with and the earnings of industry to the 
your permission, the observations called hands of usury. In thousands upon 
for in explanation of the eighth propo- thousands of cases, skilful, upright, and 
eition ; namely, an equitable adjustment^ most industrious merchants, traders, and 
with respect to the pecuniary contracts manufacturerSi have been utterly ruined 
between man and man ; and to rectify^ by these arbitrary acts of this Farlia- 
as far as practicable, the wrongs and ment, every one of which tended to the 
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swelling of the wealth of the usurers, 
and to the crushing of industry and vir- 
tue. A reformed Parliament may, and 
I trust will, reach the principal actors 
• in these works of ruin 3 but, not even a 
reformed Parliament, nor all the wit of 
man can discover the means of nfFording 
anything approaching to redress in those 
numerous instances where ruin has thus 
been indicted on families engaged in 
commercial pursuits. But where the 
property is of an immoveable nature, 
where the deeds and records can be 
referred to for proof, where tlie j#arties 
are alive, or where there are successors 
entitled to redress, or sufficient to 
answer 3 in all these cases, justice may 
yet be done ; and, if justice be not done, 
the reformed Parliament will, aftcT all, 
be a just object of the scorn of mankind. 

Oh ! the dijficnlty — the imjiossibility 
to make such an in(|uiry into the mort- 
gages, settlements, and the rest ! It could 
never be done ! Not done, gentlemen r 
This same CiovcrnnuMit and Parliament, 
though they enacted Peel’s Bill, and the 
panic-bill 3 though they have done all 
this mischief, bunglers as they have been 
in these matters, unhesitatingly as they 
have lashed their destructive tail 
amongst the shoals of the community, 
and with as little mercy as the whale 
lashes its destructive fins amongst the 
shoals of the sea 3 careless as tliey have 
been here, and incompetent to every 
purpose of good, they have been very 
efficient as to other purposes 5 and, 
from their proceedings with regard to 
them, we must not decline to take a 
profitable example. They found no 
difficulty, when they had an income or 
property- tax to collect 5 they found no 
difficulty then, in looking into every 
inan*s rent-roll, and every man’s lease, 
they found no difficulty in ascertaining 
the amount of the profits of every man’s 
trade, no difficulty in ascertaining the 
number of his ohildren, and in prescrib- 
ing to him the extent of his annual ex- 
penditure 3 no difficulty do they still 
find in ascertaining the number of our 
windows, dogs, horses, carriages, and 
servants 3 no difficulty in ascertaining 
whether we be bachelors or married 
men 3 not the smallest difficulty in as- 
certaining whether we dr our fan^licS; 


or inmates, put powder into our hair 
or leave it unpowdered 3 no difficulty 
do they find, in coming at the curious 
fact of whether we put arms upon the 
seals that hang from our watches, or 
upon the spoons with which we eat our 
broth ; they find not the smallest diffi- 
culty in ascertaining whether our canine 
property consist of greyhounds, hounds, 
spaniels, pointers, setters, lurchers, mas- 
tilfs, or lap-dogs: nut the smallest 
difficulty, again, do they find in ascer- 
taining the number of siieets of paper 
and print which a pamphlet ought to 
contain, and even the number of s<|uare 
inches in each sheet, in order to prevent 
sucli pamphlet from having a seditious 
or blas[)hemons tendency. 

What, gentlemen ! and cannot such 
clever men as these dit'Covcr tiie means 
of fiiulingout whether the reputed owner 
of a piece of real property, is now held to 
pay, or has been held to pay, more than 
is, or has been, due to the lender of the 
money upon that property, \\ hethcr in 
the way of mortgage, or in any other 
way? If they cannot discover this, a 
reformed Parliament would, or that Par- 
liament would immediately demand 
further reforming ; fur, a body of legis- 
lators, who could not do that which was 
so easily done by Solon and by Cffisar, 
so fur from meriting our respect, would 
deserve to be trampled under foot. 

Here, again, the Corn Bill stares us 
in the face. Nine-tenths of the houses 
and lands of England are mortgaged^ 
and otherwise charged for more than 
one half of their worth. To a certain 
extent the real property of every country 
always was, and always must be, thus 
pledged. It is one of the great uses of 
real property, that it can be made avail- 
able in this way 3 but there is a limit, 
beyond whicli this species of pledging 
becomes destructive of the happiness^ 
and even of the peace of a country : and 
this limit we have long passed, in fact, 
the usurers, who are also the principal 
owners of the debt, have in the first 
place drawn up the resources of the 
country in taxes 3 and then they have 
expended the taxes thus received by 
them in lending them ujjon the houses 
and land 5 and thus become, in great 
part, the real owners of the whole king- 
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dom. Amongst other things, they have 
become proprietors of boroughs and the 
makers of laws ; and this is the true 
and only reason why that great source 
of confiscation has not long ago been 
awept away. With respect to the prac- 
tieability of making this adjustment 
nothing in my inindj that is to say, no- 
thing of considerable magnitude; no- 
thing which has usually been thought 
to demand the knowledge and talent of 
a statesman, could be more easy. An 
act of Parliament, distinctly laying dowi, 
the principle of the adjustment; dis- 
tinctly providing for the rate of reduc- 
tion in each year, for forty years past, 
distinctly laying down the rules by which 
the commissioners should be bound to 
decide; such an act, sending three 
commissioners into each county of the 
kingdom, and these might be members 
of Parliament themselves, would settle 
the whole affair in a month. For, ob- 
serve, the act would leave the parties to 
make the settlement themselves if they 
chose ; if they agreed to the settlement, 
the agreement would be merely ratified, 
and rendered legally binding by the 
commissioners. Not one case out of one 
hundred would be left to be decideci by 
the commissioners, the act being so plain 
as to the principle and the rule. 

If this be not done, even the anni- 
hilation of the debt would be an injury 
to innumerable persons, to a very con- 
siderable part of those who are, or 
ought to be, the possessors of the build- 
ings and the land. First, the debt ought 
to be swept away, and tlie other mea- 
sures adopted which 1 have submitted to 
you in these propositions. Then the real 
value of money, ^ compared with the 
value of the money in any former year, 
would be at once and exactly ascertain- 
ed : and upon the standard thus fur- 
nished, the adjustment would be made. 
Now, gentlemen, unless this be done, 
the affairs of the nation can never be 
set to rights ; here are grievous wrongs 
to redress, and if the redress be not 
afforded by a reformed Parliament, that 
Ijwliament will be with me no more 
e£l| - object of respect than are the gut- 
tlers and boozers of Bellamy’s. 

Before I conclude, I cannot help mak* 
lag ta yoU| gentkmen, an observation i 


or two on the illustration which France 
now affords us with regard to the work- 
ings of that abominable thing called the 
national debt. The public papers inform 
us that the people of Grenoble, which 
is a large city in the south-west of 
France, recently rose to impede the 
operations of the tax-gatherers ; that the 
tax-gatherers called out the National 
Guard ; that the National Guard con- 
sisted of G,400 men ; that only four 
hundred would obey the call of the tax- 
gatherers ; and the probability is, that 
these four hundred were receiving out 
of the taxes more than they paid ; that 
the tax-gatherers seeing themselves 
without support, scratched the names of 
nearly three thousand persons out of the 
tax-book, thereby intimating that these 
three thousand persons should not be 
called upon to pay the taxes put against 
their names ; that this, however, did not 
satisfy the people, who insisted upon 
burning the book itself, and who actually 
burnt it amidst shouts of triumph. 

Such are the natural consequences of 
national debts. Our profound Govern- 
ment thought it had achieved a great 
object, when, by the means of our debt, 
it had compelled the French people to 
submit to debt; thinking that that debt 
would keep tke French people quiet. It 
answered tins purpose for awhile ; but 
that debt, which, in the course of only 
sixteen years of Bourbon sway, has been 
pushed up to thirteen millions of pounds 
sterling of annual interest, has already 
produced the driving out of one king $ 
and, if that fund-loving gentleman, 
Loois-Piiilippe, persist in upholding 
the debt of France, the consequence to 
him is by no means difficult to be fore- 
seen. At was the Breton association 
against the paying of taxes which pro- 
duced in Charles X. a project for stifling 
the press of France ; because it became 
evident, that, if that press were left free, 
the Breton association would speedily 
be extended all over the kingdom ; to 
ive effect to his project, he brought 
troops into Paris; the people defeated 
the troops ; and Chablbs X. was ex- 
pelled. To have made the throne of bis 
successor stable, the debt should have 
been expelled too. That remaining, the 
people exdaim^ What have we gained 
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bv the revolution other than a mere' 
chmffe of namet 9'^ And^ if our debt and 
taxes remain after the reform shall have 
taken placet not the people of 
England exclaim^ What have we 
' gained more than the mere name of 
“ reform?"* 

There has been a proposition made 
in several of the great parishes of Lon 
don^ to refuse to pay the direct taxes 
unless the Reform Bill pass. The same 
proposition has been made in severa 
parts of the kingdom; but what sensi 
is there in this^ unless the parties expec 
that the Reform Bill is to produce a 
diminution at least of taxation ? What 
sense is there in it, if this be not their 
expectation ? This being their expecta- 
tion^ the proposition has clear reason on 
its side; but again, how is the diminu- 
tion of taxes to take place, if the great 
burden of all, and the real cause of the 
greater part of the rest, remain unabo- 
lished ? There is no sense in the pro- 
position, unless this expectation be con- 
fidently entertained ; nor is there any 
sense in wishing for the Reform Bill to 
pass. 

I have now, gentlemen, offered my 
opinions with regard to this important 
matter, and have endeavoured to main- 
tain the correctness of those opinions by 
arguments which I deem satisfactory. 
It is not for me dogmatically to assert, 
that all, who do not agree with me, 
must be in the wrong; but sincerity 
calls upon me, openly and clearly to 
state my opinions to you, and, here, 
again, to declare my determination not 
to be the representative of any body of 
persons, however great might be the 
honour of being the object of their 
choice, unless they unequivocally pledge 
themselves to support me to the utmost 
in giving effect to measures consonant 
with these my opinions. 

Prmthe LONDON GAZETTE^ 
Friday, January 27 , 1832 . 

INSOLVENTS. 

ARMITAGE, J., and J. Greenwood, Clayton 
end Swaim», Yorksh., wonted-ituff.manuf. 
LONGjT., Drick-laasi Spitalfteldi| carpenter. 


NEWMAN, J., South*st«, Chelsea, victualler*. 
POYNTON, G.B., Oxford*st, woollen- draper* 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 

ROSE, J. £., Bath, linen-draper. 

THOMAS, R., Glyn, Glamorganshire, cattle- 
dealer. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

CROCKWELL, S., Torquay, Devon, builder^ 
HARTNEY, J., Jronmouger-lane, merchant* 
WILLIS, E. P., Chichester, tailor. 

BANKRUPTS. 

ATHEARN, W., Peckham, brick- maker. 
BAUCKHAM, otherwise £. Bockham^ 
Provideiice-row, Kent-roail, builder. 
BCECROF,J.R.,St.Alban*s, Herts, innkeeper. 
BURKE, J., Greenwich, licensed victualler. 
CATLEY,J., Green-st., Leiceiter-sq., chemist. 
DRA PER,G. .Whitechapel. H igh-st, victualler. 
GEEVES, T., Hendon, Middlesex, hay- 
salesman. 

GRAY, R., Cottingham and Kingston-iipon- 
Hull, wharfinger. 

HEWJIT, W. and T., Kingston-iipon-HuII, 
merchants. 

HODGES, J. S., Bunhill-row, tailor. 
HUNTER, J., Church-passage, Guildhall- 
yard, undertaker. 

IVORY, W., St. Mary-at-Hill, victualler. 
LEWIS, T., Whitechapel -road, victualler. 
MABERLY, J., Bread-street, Cheapside, and 
Jobn-strect, Berkeley -square, bauker. 
SMITH, H. W., Greenwich, carpenter. 
STUART, H., Worcester, wine-merchant, 
TAYLOR, W., Coppull, Lancashire, timber- 
merchant. 

WILKINSON, T., Finsbury-sq., upholsterer. 


Tuesday, January 31 , 1632 . 

INSOLVENTS. 

CRESSEY, C. W., Bristol, tea-dealer. 

CROHN, H.L., John-st, Minories, ship-agent. 

KING, B., Charlotte-street, Rath bone- place^ 
lithographic printer. 

STEPHENS, J., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 
bookseller. 

BANKRUFrS. 

BOND,T., Batli, cabinet-maker. 

D£ BUCK, W. J., Broad-street^buildings, 
general merchant. 

GLAVES, J., Upper East Smithfield, and late 
of Bordeaux, master-mariner. 

HILL, I., Strand, batter. 

HUDSON, U., Harrow-street, PaddingtoDj^ 
Stable-kcmr. 

HUGHES, R.| Wdchpool| Mootgome^shire^ 
saddles 
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KAUL» A.p Camoinile^streetj BUho 2 >SKate, 
Mratch-mauufacturer. 

LANGDOX, R.| Bast Stoachouse and Ply- 
mouth • rope- maker. 

NICHOLS* J.* Stourbridge* Worcestershire* 
ivine-nierchaiitu * 

FULLGN* R.» Ncw^ate-market, carcass- 
butcher. 

SALVIDGC* G.j Bedminster* Somersetshire* 
butcher. 

STOKRS, W. A.* Kidderminster, hookscller. 

•JPHOMAS, W. C., Plymouth, hatter. 

WAGSTAFF, J.* Denton* .Lancashire, hat- 
manufacturer. 

WALKER, G.* Orange-street, Bloomsbury, 
lineii-di'Qper. 

WALKER, J., St. John’s, Worcestcfsh., tanner. 

WEBB, T., and W. Pritchard, Pillgwcnlly, 
Monmouthshire, coal- iiUTchants. 

WILKINSON, T., Shrewsbury, ironmonger. 


SCOTCH SECJUESTR.CTION. 
MONCUR* J.* Edinburgh* plumber. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

MAUK-LANBiCunN-ExciiANGK,. J anuary .30. 
—Since this day se'uuiglit we have had a 
tolerable supply of English, Irish, and Scotch 
vrheat; English and Scotch barley; English 
beans ; English and Scotch malt ^ and English, 
Irish, Scotch, and foreign flour. Our supplies 
of Irish and Scotch oats, and foreign peas, 
great ; of foreign Wheat, English oats, and 
seeds from all quarters, have hecu rather 
limited. 

We have not seen so few buyers in a Mon- 
day’s market for some time especially in 
the early part of the morning, and as most 
even of those present kept otf from purchasing 
under the idea of obtaining abatement, the 
trade was very dull. . Very superior wheat, 
and the linest malting barley, as well as peas, 
beans, malt, flour, and seeds, were at last 
week’s currency; wheat and .barley, gene- 
rally, as also each kind of oats, at a depression 
of from Is. to 2s. perqr. The quotations of 
rye and brank afe but iioiuiiial. 

Wheat 52s. to fl8s. 

Jlyo .... «i4s. to li^s. 

Barley ••...«' 24s. to .32s. 

——fine 356. tp 42s. 

Peas, Vyhitc ...... .. 34s. to 38s» 

Boilers 3^)9. to 40s. 

Grey 34s. ro 38s. 

Beans, Old ; 34s. to 37s. 

*"*”*'*"“ Ink .............. 35s, to J 

Oats, PotaU»t , . , ; 24s; to 2*)s. i 

Poland / 2,3s; to 2fis. 

F<*ed 17s. to 23i. 

-flour, per sack 65s. to (iOs. 


PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles; new, 44s. to 46s. per ewL 

■ ■ — Sides, iifw»..446. to 46s. 

Pork. India, new . . 125s. Od. to 128s. 

Pork, Mms, new . . . 67s. Od. to — per barl. 
Butter, Belfast . • . .il2s. to — -s. per cwt. 

■■■ Carlow ..... 89s. to fl2s. 

- Cork 9 Is. to — s. 

— - - Limerick ..88s. to 90s. 

- — ■ Waterford#. 87s. t^o 88s. 

■ ■■ Dublin .. ••85s. to 87s. 

Cheese, Cheshjjre .... 52s. to 83s. 

— — Glouc4s4er, Double.. 52s. to 62s. 

Gloucester, Single. ..48s. to d4s« 

■ Edam. ... .,47s. to 50s. 

A- Gouda 468. to 50s. 

Hams, Irish 62s. to 70s. 


SMITH FIELD.— January 30. 

^ Tills day’s supply of sheep and beasts was 
modcM'ately good, i>ut not so great as was that 
of this day se’unight ; of calves and porkers 
hut limited. The trade was, throughout, very 
(lull: with veal at a depressiou of lull 2d. per 
stone : with beef, mutton, and pork, at barely 
Friday’s quotations. 

Beasts, 2^581; sheep and lambs, 17,130; 
calves, 110; pigs, 69. 


MARK-LANE.— Friday, Feb. 3. 

The arrivals this week are large. The 
market very dull, at Monday’s prices. 

THE FUNDS. 

3 p'ir Cent. 'J ] 1 |'Jon.jTiie9.| Wcrl.lThwr. 

Cons. Ann. / j 82§| 82j — | 82}] 82§| 82} 


Just published* 

Price One Shilling, to be continued Monthly, 

T he church reformers’ maga- 
zine fur ENGLAND and IRELAND* 
No. 1 . fur February, 1S32. 

Efliugbam Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange; 
(to whom all communications and advertise- 
ments are to be addressed). 

Sold by W, F. Wakeinan, 9, D’OUer- street* 
Dublin. 

Persona in the country are requested to 
transmit their Orde» through their country 
Booksellers. ^ 

Prfntcil by Milbam Cnbhett. Jnhniton’s-coact; end 
pabIi^hfd by him, at It,flolt<court, rieet-etreet. 
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THE MINISTRY. 

Prtftvnt if A tf February i I6U2. 

It really does appear that this 
tiling cannot hold together A What 

everybody says muet be /me/' is an oKI 
saying ; and everybody says this. I 
Tvished the thing to reel along until the 
Reform Bill should be passed ; but, 
after the RECENT SCENES AT 
BRISTOL AND AT NOTTINGHAM, 
1 can have, and 1 have, no such wish. 
1 dare not trust wy pen upon this sub- 
ject. I feel as the nation feels with re- 
gard to it; and whenever THIS MI- 
NISTRY shall hereafter be spokett of, 
the recollection of these scenes and of 
those in the south-western 
will never fail to suggest to us the pro- 
per epithet to put before the compound 
word, Whig^MinUtry ! HourTulJy has 
this faction proved itself to be that 
Iwhich I described it when I had the 
lellows sitting before me, in the Court 
of King*s liench^ on the. 7th of July 
bust ! They were sitting jor their pic- 
ture and I drew it to thi life. 'I'his 
is the eleventh Ministry that I have 
seen, and I can truly say, that I never 
before saw one with so few persons to 
renturc to say a word in its commenda- 
tion. It cannot continue long in 
power 3 nobody thinks it capable of any 
useful undertaking 3 it will fall from its 
own native incapacity 3 it, like all other 
such bodies of men,' is severe and vio* 
lent from its feebleness ; it is not strong 
enough fo dare to be lenient and con- 
ciliating. Hence it excites, at once, 
tl)e two feelings which, though the op- 
posite of each other, .concur in render- 
ing it impossible for power to remain 


long in tbe^hands of those who are the 
objects of them. 

1 find very generally prevailing a 
high opinion of Loed Grey himself ; 
but always accQtnpanied with a feeling 
of regret that he so situated, with, 
regard to his colleagues, as to be unable 
to do that whicli he ought to do 3 and 
from this opinion men very speedily 
come to the conclusion that be himself 
is, and can be, of no use to the country. 
It is evident to every one, that, besides 

PALBfRRSTON, GoDKRtCH, and GrAI^T^ 
the Lansdownk part of the Ministry 
cannot co-operate cordniUy with him j 
and this is a very important part of it. 
If we look back a little, we shall see 
that ther^ never can.be a real union of 
mind in these parties and that it was 
great folly in Lord mKv to attempt to 
carty on the ^Government with suck 
colleagues* 

When Canning became Minister, in ‘ 
1827 (month 6 f April), the party of 
Lansdowne joined him 3 and Lord 
Lansdownr himself became Secretary 
of SH^te under, him ! It is fresh in all 
Qjur memories, that Haoogham ridiculed 
reform oa soon as Cabining was in officei 
he said tljat f&c people no longer wished 
"or it^ and ev^n attacked Hume when he 
proposed a repeal of one of the SIX. 
ACTS! Lord Grey, on the contrary, 
refiiscdt^ to have anything to do with 
Oannij^. Just at this time (the near 
approfwi of the end of Canning not being 
foreseen), the Edinburgh Review (that 
uiouth-piecc of Brougham and the LanS'* 
Jowne clique) put forth the most con- 
temptuous attacks upon Grey. Iii the 
number for June, 1827* J^f^rfowne 
himself being in place,, 
and the rest being pr<!;pfilai 4 :il^^ 
him, there appeared a 1 ^ ar4cld;%- 
tended to show the 
making Parliamentartt 
even Catholic 
diilon of coming into 
CLIQUE knew that Lord'J$i»9hfW 
not come into oflice excepts 
of being allowed to propose these mcA- 
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jrtTCSi and the cliqub, thirsting for the 
auMls of |>ower^ and resolved to se- 
parate from hitn« and to lick up the 
Cood stuff that Canning had to spare, 
bboured hard, in the article just men* 
tioned, to show that they were wite, and 
that Lmd Grey was foolish. In the true 
Scotch-sarcastic sty le, they, after having 
spoken of Lansdowne’s taking office, 
proceeded as follows: **The Whig! 
ought to have insisted, we suppose, 
that REFORM should be made a 
** ministerial measure ! We will not ai 
^present inquire, whether they have, 
as a body, ever declared any decided 
opinion on the subject. A much 
shorter answer will suffice. Be re 
form good or bad, it is at present 
EVIDENTLY UNATTAINABLE 
No man can, either by coming into 
office or by going out of office, either 
^ effect it or prevent it. * • * * * 
At the present juncture, we own, that 
we should think it an absurd in any 
man to decline office for the sake of 
this object, as it would have been in 
** Sir Thomas More to refuse the great 
^ seal, because he could not introduce 
** all the institutions of his UTOPIA 
into England." Then as to Catholic 
Emancipation “ The difficulty, we 
** believe, is neither with the King nor 
** with the cabinet, neither with the 
^ Commons nor with the Lords, it is 
with the people of England ; and not 
with the corrupt, not with the servile, 
** not with the rude and uneducated, 
** not with the dissolute and turbulent, 
but with the great body of the mtd- 
dling orders ; of those who live in 
'' comfort, and have received some in- 
struction. * • ♦ The Catholics 
must conduct the controversy with 
** good sense and good temper, and there 
cannot be the slightest doubt of the 
issue. But of this they may be fully 
assured, that while the general feeling 
**of the nation remains unchanged, a 
^ Ministry which should stake Us ea:- 
istence on the success of their claims, 
** urooho aviN itsblf without bbne* 

^ miNO tBBM." 

Now, observe, these were the two 
l^t measures for which Lord Grey 
^ * ubomys eontended; for which he. 


in 1827, still contended ; and the 
CLIQUE, the Lansdowne Scotch clique, 
were now angry with him because his 
consistency sto^ in the way of their 
^ getting at the honey-pot ; and they 
I vented their anger in ^e above manner. 
They had, indeed, resolved to be at the 
pot ; they had, when this article was 
published, resolved to set him and his 
pledges and conditions at defiance; 
they were just going to the honey-pot ; 
but Lord Grey^s refusal to go with 
them threw a sort of suspicion on their 
motives, and, indeed, made the public 
see that they had abandoned the objects 
for which they, os well as he, had been 
so long contending. Hence the above 
attack on him and defence of them- 
selves. 

Alas ! how soon were their prospects 
blighted ! How soon were all their 
tricks rendered of no avail ! How soon 
were they proved to have known no- 
thing at all of the course which events 
were about to take ! The leader, the lord, 
of thecLiQUB, Lansdownb, was in office, 
under Canning; but scarcely was he 
in that honourable situation, scarcely 
had he dipped his hand in the same dish 
with that insolent calumniator of the 
people of England ; that sworn enemy 
of reform; that supporter of every mea- 
sure of extravagance and of tyranny 
from 1794 to the day on which Lans- 
:1owne joined him; scarcely had the 
Lord of the clique dipped his hand ixA 
the same dish with this brazen abuser 
Uie ** low, degraded crew of reformers," 
when the brazen and empty thing began 
to give signs^of preparation for going to 
the other world! This alarmed the 
LiQUB ! They hesitated ; they con- 
sulted physicians-, they looked sharply 
out for bulletins! And, in October, 
when the death of the calumniator of 
he reformers put an end to their pros- 
pects of the honey-pot through that 
channel, they had to repent of their 
smuey sarcasms on Lord Grey, published 
n the month of June, and to eat their 
words with all convenient speed ! 

Their folly (as well as their selfish- 
less) was very soon exposed; for, in 
mly fifteen monihs from the day that 
hey declared CsahoUe Emanoipation to 
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be a measure^ the standing on which 
would ruin any Minisiry^ the Treasure 
was absolutely proposed by a Ministry 
which suppfjfttd itseff, for awhile^ by 
' that very proposition ! And, wicli re- 
gard to reform, which this clique so 
positively declared to be utterly unat- 
tainable, that same Ministry was, ir 
three years from the date of the clique's 
declaration, driven out, because, anc^ 
only because, it expressed its determined 
opposition to reform! 

The honey-pot being covered over 
against them by the death of tlie once 
saucy and always empty .Canning, the 
CLIQUE turned again towards Lord 
Grev ; and, here it was that his errors 
began, errors the effects of which have 
constantly stuck to him from that day 
to this, and of which he now feels the 
deadly force. He ought to have spurned 
the CLIQUE j he ought never to have 
thought of co-operation with them 
again. If I be asked whom he was to 
have found to co-operatc with, I answer 
that it would have been better for him, 
and far better for his country, if he had 
found nobody until events had given 
colleagues willing to act upon his views, 
willing to act under him. The clique 
saw tliat he was their only hope after 
the death of Canning j and, accord- 
ingly, their contemptuous sarcasm was 
soon turned into eulogium ! Reform, 
that very reform to which they, while 
Canning was alive and in health, said 
that they were not pledged, now became 
a sine qua non with them 3 and they so 
managed matters, that^ when Wel- 
lington was driven out on account of 
his declaration against reform, they ap- 
peared amongst its most boisterous par- 
tisans; and, as such, they came into 
power with Lord Grey, to his never- 
ending mortification, and to the infinite 
injuty of the country. You may see, 
in all his movements, this clog upon 
liiin : it has been the cause of alt the 
delay, all the inconsistencies, all the 
troubles, all the sorrowful scenes that 
we have witnessed since he came into 
power 3 and it is now the cause of that 
apprehension, that awful suspense that 
hovers over the country, and that is 
producing so much uncertainty in all 


our affairs. It is impossible for those 
who were the colleagues, or would- 
haVe-been colleagues of Canning, to 
forgive him : it is impossible for them 
to labour cordially in farthering any 
thing which shall establish his fame; 
and he ouglit to have seen that this 
would he impossible; and he ought 
not to have embarked with s,uch asso- 
ciates. 

What was he to do then? Whom 
was he to embark with ? It is not to be 
believed that there were no other men 
in the country as wise and as able as 
those who had joined Canning, and 
who had rejiresented emancipation and 
reform as utterly unattainable. But if 
there had been none then, events 
create men;’^ and rather than have 
taken to power thus encumbered, thus 
clogged, thus hampered, he should have 
made his explicit declaration to the 
country, and have waited for events; 
which events would soon have given 
him power to do all the good, without 
indicting any portion of evil. He has 
recently said, that he had no hand In 
loading the country with 800 , 000 , 0001 . 
of debt.” Ah ! but this comes too late. 
He took to the embarrassed, the ruined 
concern, without making to the nation 
a true and full statement of the plight 
in which he found it. And why did ho 
not do that? Why did he not do a 
thing so clearly pointed out b)', so loudly 
demanded by, a regard for his own 
character and by the public interest? 
Why? Because he could not do it, 
and have these men for colleagues ; 
having, almost the whole of them, 
lad an active part in causing the em- 
barrassments, in causing the state of 
ruin of which his own character called 
upon him to give a true picture to the 
country. Those of them who had' not 
actually been in ofHce, who had not 
been engaged in upholding the ruinous 
system, had for the most part given 
their adhesion ” to it by their support of 
Canning* The clique had become part 
and parcel of its band of supporters. 

A declaration, an exposition making 
against the system, would have been a 
declaration against them; and, there- 
fore, such declaration, such exposition^ 
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he, having them for his' colleagues, 
could not make. 

Thus he entered into office tongue 
tied \?ith regard to things, a clear ex 
]position of which was necessary ii 
justify his measures. One of the ar 
guments, and a great argument i 
always must be when change is pro‘ 
posed ; one of the arguments agains- 
the measure by which he was to stand 
or fall, was, that it was uncalled for 
that the Parliament had worked well 
that it had been sufficient for the good 
of the country. What answer has ever 
heen'given to this ? None ; not even 
hy Lord Grey himself. The answer 
was, that tlie corrupt state of the repre- 
sentation 3 or, in other words, the want 
of members chosen by the people^ had 
caused the long wars and tlie debt; 
had caused so many millions to be 
wasted in pensions, sinecures, grants, 
allowances, and dead-weight ; had 
caused the standing army* in times of 
peace ; had caused millions to be ex- 
pended on embassies, where nothing 
ought to have been expendal ; and so 
on; proving, in every case, that those 
who voted away the money had an 
interest in voting it away ; and tracing 
the public money back to the members 
or to nominators of the members; 
tracing the church-revenues in the same 
way; and then proving that the em- 
barrassments of the nation, the antici- 
pation of its resources, its state of de- 
crepitude, and the poverty, misery, and 
crimes of the people, had all been pro- 
duced by the members riot being chosen 
by the people. 

This was the proper defence, and, 
indeed,, t|j.e only complete defence, of /Ac 
change that was proposed. But was tins 
defence ever made ? , No: nor was it ever 
so much as attempted. And how was 
it to be attempted, when the Minister 
bad for colleagues those who so long 
upheld and profited by the systeip, by 
that sort of Parliament, that it was the 
object of reform to put an end to ? 
•Hence the Mfaister has not been able, 
bas not dared, to defend efficiently his 
own measure, and has been compelled 
'to leave the defence of it to the people 
themselves. From the same cause has.; 


ari$en another curious thing; namely, 
the denial^ in effect, that the reform will 
produce any good! Its adversaries 
have urged, and still urge, that it will 
make great changes with regard to iaxesy 
tithes, the debt, pensions, and other 
things. The defenders of the reform 
most vehement I u deny this ; they insist, 
that it will malke no change at all as to 
these matters. Thus they excite sus- 
picion, not only as to their ulterior 
views, but as to their sincerity with re- 
gard to the bill itself ; and not only 
with regard to its j»ro\i'Ions, but with 
regard to the wishes of the Ministers 
respecting its fate. 

Thus it is, that this Ministry is a 
mass of weakness, and an object of in- 
dilference with the nation at large. 
Lord Grey ought not to have come in- 
to power so clogged. He ought to 
have made his declaration to the country ; 
and then have let the thing take its own 
course ; let the people call for him ; or, 
if they did^not, remained at his estate in 
Northumberland ; for he might have 
casilyToreseen, that, muzzled and clog- 
ged, life could render no service to the 
country, and must be an extremely 
fortunate man if he escaped ruin to his 
own reputation. The opinions of the 
)eoplc, as to the passing of the Bill, are 
divided ; but there is no man, exce|>t 
he be a downright fool, who does not 
anticipate, that whether the bill, or any 
Reform Bill, pass, or not, very greed 
changes in- the mode of managing the 
iiatiun's aifairs must take place. No 
nan dreams of things proceeding in 
.heir fonn^ course. Every one sees, in 
fact, that hie'veform is going on, while 
he Rjeform«llf/{ is under discussion ; 
an.l, my real opinion is, that that re- 
ductim of taxation and that abolition of 
Hikes, which are amongst the changes 
^rhich nre anticipated from a reform of 
.he Parliament, will take place, whether 
he Reform Bill pass, or not. The 
eform is made in men's minds; and the 
mii^ never goes backwards. The 
bundation of the change is laid ; and, 
.hough 1 should greatly prefer .seeing 
he building raised and finished by Lord 
rey, I wish to see it done, at any rate ; 
nd see it done 1 assuredly shall. 
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MR. MAfiERLY. 

London Gazettk, 27th January, 1832. — 

Bankrupts : JOHN MABERLY, of Bread- 
*^reel, Cbeapside, and of Joliu-strcet, 
' Berkelcy-square, banker, February 10 and 
* March 0, at twelve o’clock, at the Court of 
‘ Bankruptcy, Basinghall-.strcet. Solicitors, 
‘ Messrs, Walford and Sons, No. 10, South- 
‘ amptou-street, Corent-garden.** 

Now, observe, I do not insert this for 
the purpose of giving pain to this gen- 
tleman, who never did me any harm, 
nor ever gave me as an iiitliviJual any 
offence. Nor do I insert it in the way 
of triumph over him as a public inau 5 
and for is it from my wish that any one 
should from this pointed insertion, infer 
that I mean to insinuate any imputation 
on the integrity of Mr. Maker ly. My 
object is, to produce my readers an 
instance of the precariousness, of the 
ruinous tendency, of the atrocious sys- 
tem of paper-money. Mr. Maiierly 
had great property j he Avas the fox- 
hunting squire of the county of Surrey ; 
he hud lords and lordlings to bow to him 
as the munificent patron of the sport 5 
he has lung, been a sort of borougli- 
iiionger 5 and now he is, all of a sudden, 
a floor man, and he ceases for a while, 
at any rate, to be a member of Par lia- 
ment : for the bankruptcy vacates his 
seat ! 

This has arisen from Mr. Maberdy’s 
ignorance of the nature and tendency of 
the system with which he was so indis- 
creet as to meddle so" deeply. He is not 
what is commonly culled an ignorant 
man ; but rather the contrary : a sharp 
n^n, an industrious man, a very'^ good 
^countant and calculator, 1 dkre say ; 
as good a totter -up as M£. Hume him- 
self; knows, ril engage, about the 
manner of making what old stuttering 
Van used to call “ an operation '' in the 
funds. But. there required something 
more than all these to enable him to 
perceive the perils with 'which paper- 
money and changes in the value of the 
currency surrounded him. 

In 1822 , I think it was, Mr, Ma- 
BERLY, ill describing the state of the 
country, and the good it had derived 
from paper-money, saiA, in his place in 
Jt’arliaiuenty that since the beginning of 


the French war, we had ADDED SIX 
HUNDRED MILLIONS TO OUR 
CAPITAL. I told him then, that PUB- 
LIC DEBT Avas not public capital, and 
never would be until we looked on our 
unpaid tradesmen's bills as private\ia-* 
pital. That the improvements,*' as he 
called the new streets, neio enclosures^ 
new roads, and the like, had not been 
created by paper- money, but had been by 
the means of that false money, made out 
of the plunder committed on the working-* 
classes : and I further told him, that 
these classes would finally take their 
own back again ; that the poor-rates 
Awhile this increase of capital and these 
ini|||||||fements had been going on) had 
"rom one million a year to seven 
millions a year ; that this Avas the sum 
now paid to the working people as 
compensation for tl>e clocks, brass ket- 
tles, pewter plates, bedding, and chairs, 
that the paper-money had taken out 
of their houses 5 and for the cloth- 
ing and biLCou and bread that it had 
taken, and Avas still taking, from their 
backs and bellies ; but that the plunder 
taken by the paper-money, amounted 
to twenty or thirty millions u year ; 
and, that hence it Avas, that the people 
had become miserable in the exact pro- 
j»ortion that the paper improvements 
had increased in number and in magni- 
tude 3 but that, cas all that is given to 
the poor is lent to the Lord,*' so, all 
that is taken from tlic poor is lent to 
the devil 3 and that, as what is got 
over the devil's back goes under hiff 
belly," these six hundred millions of 
capital and of improvements'* mast 
all, by one means or another, be finally 
taken from the present possessors, and 
that the “ gain of oppressions ** must> 
in this case, as in that mentioned by the 
prophet Zecuariaii, finally cause the 
songs of the oppressors to be turned 
into mourning." For that it was con- 
trary to nature, and, therefore, not to be 
believed that Englishmen would, cvei:. 
be so base as to lie down and quietly 
die from starvation, while their couptry 
abounded in food of their own raising ; 
and that, unless they could at lastAe 
brought to this pass, the paper-fraucL 
must in the end be bloAved (0 atomsr* 
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They Have not, I thank God, suffered I had read (his passage in Rousseau, and 
tiieiQselves to be broutigt to this pass, upon that ground, put the following 
They have demanded, and begun to ob- questions to my Lord Althokp, who 
tain, their own again ; and, indeed, do the appears not to have liked them any 
Parliament wiiat it may about reform, or more than those children with whose 
about anything else, this six hundred taste Rousseau had been acquainted. 
millions will go back to the working The questions will be found to relate to 
classes. An event of magnitude so vast the finances, which are become a very 
is not accomplished in a day': no man curious concern, and to the famous 
can tell precisely when or how the full pledge of Vaux Brougham, relative to 
accomplishment will take place j but in the poor-laws. The answers of Lord 
the motto, taken in October 1830, by Ai.tiiobp will be found to be such as 
the labourers of Kent, “ WE WILL one have expected from a child ; 

NOT LIVE UPON POTATOES,*’ the but let us insert the repo-t of the whole 
loanmongers, Jews and jobbers and proceeding first, as it took place in the 
paper-moncy gamblers and swindler House of Commons on the 1 st of Fe- 
read their just and certain doomj bruary. 

Y ** Sir R. Pkrl, referring to the pas- 
“ sage in the King's speech which men- 
TO MR. O'CONNELL. ^ tinned the d||ermination of the Go- 

Pieston, a Feb , i832. ‘ vcmmcut to introduce a better system 

-cs 1 1 r 1 ¥ ^ polic(5 in the large cities and towns 

Being so near to the Emerald Isle, I « ^ 1 ^,, kingdom, begged to ask tjie 

feel myself violently tempted to go « (Althorp) when it was 

thither, and to address your Dublin an- << plan would be laid before 

dienoe on the subject ot the poor-laws 5 < House of Commons ? 

and therefore I beg you to have the “ Dord Althorp reiilly could not 
goodness to send me, under your Iiarid . right honourable Gentleman 

and seal, a warrant for ‘ Safk-conduct r distinct answer to that question, 
from the landing-])lace at Dunh'ury to it Measures for the improvement of the 
the Corn-Exchange m Dublin. J think rr police were under consideration •, but 
we agree as to all other matters ; but 1 ti really could not say at what time 
really must insist upon having shoes, « ^j^^y ^ould bo laid before Parliament, 
stockings, and shirts, and bacon and c. hear, from the Opposition.) 

bread, for those who raise all the food tt Pkbl observed, that the 

and make all the houses and all the u practice of alluding to measures in 
raiment in Ireland. I have long been a King’s speech before they were in 
labouring to effect this grefit object : for for the consideration of Par- 

many years I have laboured alone : I ct liament was a departure from a good 
have now got many fellow-labourers j *4 custom, which would have been 
but if lean have you, you will be worth better avoided. (Hear, and a laugh.) 
more than all the rest. Send me the it j^ad another question to ask the 
Safe-conduct, and I shall regard it as a noble Lord, and that was, at what 
token bf friendship and as a harbinger of << period the estimates of the year would 
our success. ft be laid on the table ? The noble Lord * 

I am. Sir, « would doubtless recollect that resolu- 

Your most obedient, « of the House, moved by an hon. 

humble servMtj « Gentleman connected with the pre- 

Wm. COBBETT. tf ggnt Government, wliick resoluiim 

^ * •• required, that when Parliament met 

ASKING QUESTIONS. before Chrhtmas, the estimates of the 
* jprMton,7iAFe*., 1832. year Were to be presented before the 
Rohsseav says, ^'Personne n’aimek \Sth of January, and when it met for 
kikt questlnnn^ surtout les enfans.** ** the first time after, Christmas, then the 
Fbel and Mr .Weyland, I suppose, estimates were to be presented within 
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•• ten ilays of that roeetingr. The pre-. in reTerence to all classes in the 
sent session presented the first instance ** country, that they did not think it 
of a departure from the practice en- wise to attempt to legislate on any 
'' joined in the resolution, and he was general meoiurei, but rather wished 
' anxious to know when it would be to apply themselves to particular 
complied with. (Hear.) parte of the system. (Hear, hear.V 

** Mr. WevLAND hail also a question ** One thing, however, struck them in the 
to put to the noble Lord. He wished examinanon of the evidence before 
to know whether the Government *Mhe committee, and of individuals, and 
** proposed to bring in any measure for that was, that all who gave their tes- 
the better administration of the poor- timony on the subject Aad some pre- 
laws and the melioration of the con- ' cmeeived opinions with respect to the 
dition of the labouring poor ; and if poqj^laws. There seemed, in fact, to 
** they did not, he would then ask if ^ be want of knotbledge of the working 
they were aware of the intentions of * of the different systems in different 
the noble Lord on the Woolsack in the 'places, which it was highly desirable 
" other House^ who stood pledged to in^ " to iobtain, and without which, any at^ 
'Wroc/qce some remedy himself? Did tempt ^o %is/a/e generally on the ad- 
" they know anything of the noble and " ministration of the poor-laws might 
''learned Lord's plans,* or had they a “ be attended with the very worst con- 
" measure in contemplation of their " sequences. They thought it best^ 
II own. therefore, under these circumstances, 

" Lord Althorp, in reply to the to institute inquiries on the spo/, with 
" question of the right honourable " a view of obtaining information from 
" Baronet, said he really was not able to " impartial persons, who were not 
" state any special reasons for the delay anxious to suj^ort any particular 
" in the presentation of the estimates, views on the subject of the poor-laws, 
" except this, that Parliament had not " and they were, therefore, in the course 
" usually met until Febtuary, and that of appointing a commission to ascer- 
" although on the present occasion it " tain In what manner the different 
" had been called together before " systems worked in different parishes. 
" Christmas, the estimates we^'e not (Hear, hear.) He did not think the 
" ready * In reply to the question of labours of the commission were likely 
" the honourable Member (Mr. Wey “ to be extended over any very long 
" landl, with respect to the intentions of " period, as the inquiries were merely 
" the ^Government to introduce some intended for purposes of comparison, 
" measures for the better administration " and in order to ascertain if it was 
" of the poor-laws, he was enabled to possible for the Government to intros 
"say that the subject had been under duce any genet al or extensive changes,, 

" the sertoifs consideration of the Go- " (Hear, hear.)*' 

" vernroent for some time past. They We risk nothing in saying that it 
" had examined with the greatest atten- must be impossible for any Ministry to 
" tion the mass of evidence collected by stand which can attempt to go on in 
" the committees of the House, and this kind of way. The estimates for the 
" otherwise, with a view of discovering year ought to have been before the 
" if it was possible to come to any such House long and long enough ago. For 
" definitive conclusion on the questionos what do we pay such immense sums in 
" would justify them in recommending salaries and retired-allowances, if it be 
" some provisions for the sanction of the not to be furnished with persons ofsuf* 
" legislature. He would observe, how- ficient industry and ability to prepare 
" ever, with respect to the adminutra^ documents of this sort in time, so that 
" iim of ihepoor^aws, that the^Govem- those who have the voting of the public 
ment felt it to be a question ojf such money may not only see the real state 
** magnitude, and involving so many of the pecuniary concerns of the coun- 
and such impartant comideraiions, ry, but may have plenty of time to 
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deliberate as to what they shall vote in 
fiiture, or whether they shall vote any- 
thing^ at all into the hands of the Mi- 
nisters. PauL, who, it seems, forgets 
all his own measures of finance, for 
which, by-the-by, he must and sAa/Z, 
first or last, be made answerable in a 
suitable manner, or I will have nothing 
to do with the concern ; to which lat- 
ter alternative, I dare say, he will very 
readily agree. Paei. very properly asked 
why the estimates had not been laid be 
fore the House, when a positive ^.esolu- 
tlon of the House required, that in case 
like the present, they should be laid 
before the House by the 15th of January. 
And, what v/as the answer of our bril- 
Kant Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
what was the answer of this manager of 
our money affairs ? Why that ‘‘ really 
he was not able to tell," and that he 
could give no guess at the cause, other 
than that Parliament had not usually 
met until February, and that the esti- 
mates were not ready ! ** This latter 
was a pretty good giiGutuI of guess, to 
be sure ; but it is precisely that sort of 
ground, for the alleging of which any 
merchant that I have ever known, would 
have taken his clerk by the a**!!! and 
shoved him out of his counting-house. 
For what have we a First Lord of the 
Treasury, and a parcel of junior Lords 
of the Treasury j for what hrtve wc a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and two 
Secretaries of the Treasury 5 for what 
have we such troops of clerks in the 
Treasury and in the sever»'il pay-offices, 
amounting in the whole to no mean 
battalion in point of numbers; forj 
what have wc to pay all these, if the 
resolutions of the House arc to be set 
at defiance by a jioor miserable pretence 
like this, upon the mere statement of 
the Minister that the resolution has been 
set at defiance ? In short, it is manifest 
that all is confusion ; that the under- 
lings disobey their superiors ; that the 
superiors want the spirit to turn out the 
underlings, or the judgment to choose 
others in their stead; that the great 
officers of state are but creatures in rite 
hands of clerks ; and that everything 
is, according to the vulgar sa}ing, at 
sixes and .sevens. 


The other question which was put by 
Mr.WKYLAND, was of a vast deal greater 
importance. My readers will recollect 
that BaouaiiAM and Vaux gave notice, 
at the beginning of the present session 
of Parliament, that he himself would 
take the poor-laws in hand this time, 
and that he pledged himself to bring in 
a bill upon the subject before the close 
of the session : they will also recollect 
that I pledged myself, that if he at- 
tempted any measure that should mili- 
tate against the principle of the present 
poor-law, he would fail, and expose 
himself to ridicule and contempt. In 
1819, he asserted, in his place in Parlia- 
ment, that he was “ quite prepared to 
“ defend the principles of Maltlius in 
** their fullest extent.’^ I have fre- 
quently challenged him on the subject; 
I have reprobated the principles of Mal- 
thus; I have hunted Malihus out of 
vogue, and almost out of existence : 
Mr. Godwin has done the same, and in 
a much more elaborate manner, with 
much greater patience, and with a vast 
deni more of research : and if BRouauAU 
and Vaux now bring in a bill containing 
one single particle of the principles of 
Malthus, his madness, his crack-skull 
state, will be much more manifest than 
if he were to bring in a bill for altering 
the succession to the crown, and making 
a new dynasty, springing from his own 
loins, or from those of any other fellow 
who had come to London by a Berwick 
smack. Poor Lord Althorf*s answer 
to Mr. Weyland about the serious 
consideration " which the Government 
had given to the subject, about the 
vast magnitude ” of it, about the 
important considerations '' connected 
with it, about the Government being 
in the course of appointing a commis^ 
sion to ascertain in what manner the ' 
“ different systems 'worked in different 
“ parishes,** before the Government de- 
termined to introduce any general and 
extensive changes ; this answer, this 
heap of shocking nonsense, manifestly 
indicating that nothing at^ all will be 
done, manifestly indicating that good 
sense enough has been found some- 
where, to point out that any scheme of 
alternlion would be little short of mad- 
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ness, and that nothing at all ought to be 
attempted : all this does, however, leave 
JJrouoham and Vaux in a pretty situa- 
tion ; and it ought to convince Lord 
Grey, that he would have been much 
better off to have this Berwick-smack 
gentleman against him than* fur him. 
For any man belonging to the Ministry 
to give such a pledge, and to do nothing 
in consequence of it, would have been 
sufficiently mortifying to any man at the 
head of such a Ministry ; but for a Lord 
Chancellor to give such a pledge, and 
for it to evaporate in this sort of way, 
would be sufficient to sink any ministry 
in any country iqion earth where com- 
jnoil sense was prevailing among the 
people. 

I believe that my letter to Mr. 
O’Connell has blown all the poor-law 
projects into air. But what must we 
think of the mind of the man who, 
having presumed to become the first 
law-officer in a country like this, was so 
profoundly ignorant of the nature and 
extent of this greatest of all our laws, 
as to believe that he, he alone, could 
invent a something, a mere parcel of 
words to put upon paper, totally to 
change, all at once, or to annihilate, 
that law, a law not only affecting us 
all, as every law must, but aflFcciing 
nineteen-twentieths of us directly, and 
as sensibly and deeply, and ns fre- 
quently ns we are affected by the de~ 
mantU of otir appetite \ by the demands 
of our stomachs and of our backs ! 
What a mind must this man have had, 
to give, ofif hand, such a pledge as this ! 
However, never will he carry into effect 
any project of the sort. 'I'he project of 
Malthus has proved the demolition of 
the character of every man that has at- 
tempteJ to give effect to it. STURCEif 
Bournr, Scarlett, poor Nolan, every 
one of the projectors has, at least, lost 
character by their attempt to give effect 
to the odious and stupid project of Mal- 
thus. Malthus it was, in effect, who 
was the real c<ause of the scenes which 
we have beheld in the agricultural 
counties. I remember well when the 
fellow’s audacious book was first pub- 
lished ; I remember with what eager- 
ness it was caught hold of by the parsons 


of Hampshire. Several of them talked 
to me about it ; and they always re- 
presented it as containing a plan neces- 
sary to be adopted. Stukges Bourne, 
who was a lawyer by trade, and who 
was the son of a Hampshire parson, 
was, at the time that I am alluding to, 
the chairman of the quarter $emon$ in 
Ilawpshirei and he was in that situar 
tion when he brought in his bills of 
ISIS. One of those bills altered the 
voting in the vestries, giving to the rich 
proprietors numerous votes, and thereby 
taking away the weight of all the voters 
that stood nearest to the poor. That 
bill was followed by the select-vestry 
bill, which gave the rich parishioners 
the power of refusing relief even in 
defiance of the magistrates, and which 
gave them the additional and horrible 
power of setting aside the authority of 
the native overseer; of making that 
overseer a mere collector of the rates j 
and of appointing a hired overseer to 
have the distribution of the relief, and, 
in short, the sole management of the 
poor. Hence all the harnessing of the 
poor people ; hence all the starvation 
hence all the cruelties, all the degrada- 
tions that they have had to endure ; and 
hence, at lust, all the consequences 
of their resentment. In a great part of 
the parishes, the amount of the salaries 
of these hirelings has been made to de- 
pend upon the reduction which they 
could make in the amount of the poor^ 
rates ; that is to say, they have received 
more, in the exact proportion that they 
could make the poor receive less. If 
ever there were a scheme bottomed oa 
injustice ami inhumanity, this was that 
scheme ; and yet even this scheme 
seems not to be sufficient to satisfy the 
projectors of the Berwick-smack origin. 

Amidst all the talk about abuses of 
the poor-laws ; about mischiefs of the 
poor-laws, the projectors seem to think 
that the public, and particularly the 
poor, never perceive what it is they 
mean, never perceive what it is they 
are driving at; and what is it that they 
are driving at ? And what is it that Mr. 
Slanky, and the Hampshire parsons, 
and Brougham and Vaux, are driving 
at ? Why, it is this ; to cause 
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t€S» io be given in relief $han u now 
given! To cause the same pensions, 
sinecures, grants, and dead- weight, to be 
paid; to cause the same tithes to be 
gathered ; to cause the same , immense 
masses of income to be received by the 
deans and chapters, by tlie bishops, by 
the colleges ; to cause the same standing 
army, the same military and naval 
academies ; to cause the same mass of 
fundholders ; to cause all these to be 
kept up, and to be paid in full tale, and | 
in gold of full weight and fineness ; and 
to cause, at the same time, the working j 
people who are taxed to contribute to ! 
all these, to die in ditclies with hunger, 
when they can no longer labfiur, and I 
when tliey have been beggared by these) 
contributions. This and this alone is i 
the point at which all the Malthusians 
are driving. 

To be sure, they are driving against 
nature itself : and they will fail, as they 
have hitherto failed* I'hey have been 
at it for thirty years very nesirly 5 and 
as the goldfinch, which begins pecking 
at the wires of the cage, in order to get 
out, from the moment it is put into the 
cage, keeps on pecking, though niani- 
festly in vain, to the last hour of iis life; 
so, 1 suppose, notwithstanding all that j 
they have seen within the last eighteen | 
months; notwithstanding that they 
have seen the chopsticks themselves 
blow all their projects into air; 
notwithstanding that they now have 
plenty before them ; this simple choice, 
an honest and humane administration of 


to say, I, who know the chopsticks 
throughout the whole country, better 
than any man living ; I have no hesita* 
lion to say, that that bill would have re- 
stored harmony to the villages and 
safety to the farms. My Lord Teynham 
was a strenuous supporter of the bill for 
Catholic Emancipation I he has even 
encountered unpopularity in supporting 
the present Ministry ; he has been from 
the first a strenuous supporter of the 
Reform Bill ; and yet the Ministers 
themselves put an extinguisher upon 
his bill ; and BaouGiiAM and Vaux 
took uj)on him to bring in a bill of 
bis own ! He, forsooth, who knows 
nothing of England, beyond the geo- 
graphy of it, and the profit which he 
derives from the labours of its people; 
who knows nothing at all of the habits, 

I tlie manners, the labours, the way of 
I thinking, of the great mass of the peo- 
' pie of England more than I, thank God 
I Almighty, know of the [mssengers in 
j the Berwick smacks. 1’his was a pretty 
^ projector, to bring forward something 
I to supply the place of the bill of Lord 
ITkyxham; a bill that really did honour 
to the head as well as to the heart of 
the author ; and the proposing of which 
was an act truly worthy of an English 
nobleman. How Lord Teynham and 
every one else must laugh at the idea of 
a couimi$simi " being a[»pointed, to as- 
certain in what manner the different 
syHftma worked in the different parishes ! 
Only think of different systems^ working 
under the same acts of Parliament. 


the poor-laws, or the destruction of Good God ! were 1 not endued with 
property, and the annihilation of the the patience of Job, this Lord Althorp 
peace of proprietors; notwithstanding would certainly drive me mud ! Acorn- 
that they have this choice so plainly iniss.^n ap(>ointed l)y the Government 
before them, they are still pecking away 1 to prowl all over the country, to find 
with as much activity, and apparently [out “^rci/w impartial persona on. the 
with as much hope of success, as when ' spot ; ’ to find out how the poor-laws 
the callous-hearted parson and pen* teco'/c'' in the parishes, the 

eioner Malthas put forth his project poor-laws being the same in all the pa- 
referring the poor to the laws of nature rishes. It is well for these commissioners 
for relief. that I am not a justice of the peace ; if I 

A bill was brought in lost year by my were, Tni a rogue if I would not cc^use 
lord Tbynuam, which would, in effect, them to be brought before me, under 
have done away with the bills of the vagrant act, to discover on wbal 
Stoboks Boubnb s which would have authority they were runniog up and 
healed the wounds inflicted by those down in my bailiwick, or upon what 
WBf j and which 1 have no hesitation | ground they came as eaves-droppers^ 
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asking questions about the manner in 
which the overseers and magistrates 
executed their duty. My Lord Ai/nioRP 
does, indeed, only sny that this commis- 
sion is in the course of being appointed ^ 
and, therefore, let us hope that the 
completion will not take place; hut if 
it should take place, 1 hope that some 
justice of the i)eace will be found of 
sense and spirit sufficient to bring these 
commissioners before him, if it be only 
for the sake of seeing the great seal of 
Brouoiiam and Vauk attaclied to their 
comnnssions, and of thereby letting us 
have ui)on record something to coniine- 
iiiorate this act of un]»arallelcd cliildish 
ness. 


REPRESK\TAT10x\ OF 
MANCHESTKll. 

When I sent the article for the last 
Register from Maiicliester, I had only 
time to preds: a few words* hy w'ay of 
preface to the speech of Mr. John 
Fikldkn, made at the dinner to which 
I was invited in that great town ; and 
at which dinner Mr. Ficlden presided as 
chairman. The matter of that spee(*h 
is of the greatest im])orlanre in itself ; 
but it is of still greiter iiij|>ortaiice, as 
considered relatively to the source 
from which it came. The enemies 
of parliamentary reform have made 
it a great argument against re- 
form, that the persons who called first, 
and especially tho'^e who have called 
themselves radical reformers, tnc/e/icr- 
sons of no property • persons who must 
necessarily gain by confusion ; persons 
who made use of reform as a pretence 
for producing a scramble, in which they 
might be gainers, and could not be 
losers ; persons who cared for the well- 
being of nobody, having nobody de- 
pendent on their own well-being. With 
regard to the proposal for me to be a 
member for Manchester, the base part ' 
of the press has taken infinite pains to ' 
cause it to be believed that nobody at 
Manchester entertained the idea but 
th^se whom the pert and shallow and 
saucy Macaulay spoke of as the crazy 
radicals." Therefore it is right that 1 


here truly describe the character of the 
maker of this speech. In the first place, 
he has from the very first been a radical 
reformer ; in the next place, he is one 
of four brothers, all engaged in the same 
firm, being manufacturers, spinning, 
weaving, and printing ; and their con- 
cern being among the greatest of the 
immense concerns of this description in 
the county of Lancaster. They have in 
their employ constantly much nesiTer three 
than two thousand persons ; and it is 
notorious throughout the whole county 
that their affiiirs are conducted with the 
greatest skill, and that they are deemed 
to be amongst the very best and humane 
jf employers. Such is the description 
of the character, as to j)roperty and si- 
tuation in life, of the gentleman who 
lid us the hotionr to he chairman i)n this 
)cca‘iion. Far from me (and he well 
knows it) the base motive of saying 
this in the way of flattery : I say it from 
a sense of duty to our cause, to the 
cause of parliaincntary reform ; and 
also from a sens^e of wlrat is due to my 
Lord Uadxob, who was taunted in his 
place in the House of Lords with the 
letter which be had addressed to Mr. 
WinTTLE of Manchester, expressing his 
pleasure to hear that 1 was thought of 
as a member for that town. Those who 
taunted his Lordship on this account, 
will here see that 1 have supporters (and 
I might name many who were at the 
dinner), wlio have probably as great a 
stake in the country as those by whom 
his Lordship was taunted ; and they will 
see that the genilernan who placed him- 
self at the head of those supporters, does 
not, in order to know how to conduct 
his business, need being taken to the 
school of Bhougiiam and V’^aux, and 
Sir Henry Parnklu. Their Lord- 
ships, who taunted my Loni Radnor, 
will learn from this speech of our 
crazg-radicar' chairman, that those 
who support me understand all the in* 
terests of the country ; and are ready to 
scorn the tribe of little conceited prigs 
(for such there are to be found even in 
the enlightened town of Manchester) 
who would worm their way into po- 
pularity by crying aloud against the 
monopoly of the Corn-bill, while they 
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are scratching, tooth and nail, to better 
the hi of the working people by an ** tm- 
proo^d system of banking^*' the effects o~ 
which improved system ore so happily 
described by Mr. ]^elden. 1 said, from 
the dufset, that I would appeal to the 
s^nse, and not to the nonsense of Man- 
chester: that sense has been expressed 
by our chairman Upon this occasion ; 
and, let tlie, faction of ^*"liberitU do 
what it may, that sense, my readers may 
be well assured, will finhfly prevail. 

I here reinsert the speech of Mr. John 
Fieldeh, which, as 1 said before, is a 
mere report of the substance of his 
apeech^ but that substance is very cor- 
rectly given. 1 repeat, that it is of the 
greatest possible importance, even in 
itself I but that, if it were possible, it 
would derive additional weight from the 
person by whom it was uttered. 

From the Manchesttr and Salford Advertiser^ 

A dinner was given to Mr. Cobbett 
by his Manchester committee, at the 
Town Hall, Salford, on Monday j and 
was among the mpst gratifying cere- 
monies of the kind that have ever oc- 
curred in this town. The company 
amounted to about 140 . The dinner, 
which was supplied by Mr. Wilde, of 
the White Lion, nt which house the 
committee generally held their meetings 
on business, was exceedingly well got 
up, the viands were of good quality, and 
very well dressed 3 and not the least at- 
tractive garniture of the table consisted 
of six quarters of house lamb, which Mr. 
Cobbett had had sent from his little farm 
at Kensington, expressly for this occa- 
sion,' together with a plentiful supply of 
fine white broccoli. 

But much more gratifying than any- 
thing connected with the mere dinner, 
which was the apology for the meeting, 
itas to see such an assembly gathered 
together on such an occasion 3 to see 
such a company, chiefly of young men, 
animated by so warm a zeal in so good 
a^ause 3 to observe the order and dcco* 
rum of the evening's entertainment, pro- 
tracted as it was till twelve o'clock, 
without, as we believe, one solitary in- 
s^nce of inebriety 3 and to witness the 
good sense and knowledge displayed by 


the various speakers. We should 
willing to stake the whole of our caus^ 
on the comparison between this meet- 
ing and its proceedings, and the orgies 
of any Pitt-club that ever assembled. 

The dinner was laid about half-past 
six o’clock, and Mr. John Fieldkn, of 
ToD5iaRDKN, took the chair. The table, 
which was laid in the form of a horse- 
shoe, was completely tilled, and the 
lower extremities were occupied by the 
vice-chairmen, Mr. William Croft, of 
Pendleton, and Mr. Williuin Harvey. 
We observed also with pleasure the pre- 
sence at the table of Mr. Joseph Bro- 
therton, Mr. Joseph Johnson, Mr. Ed- 
mund Grundy, of Bury; and Messrs. 
Halliday, Hallivvcil, and Earnshaw, of 
Oldham 3 Mr. Thomas Smith, of Liver- 
pool 3 and Mr. James and Mr. Tliomos 
Fielden. 

After the cloth was removed, the 
Chairman gave several toasts before he 
came to the health of Mr. Cobbett, 
which he prefaced by a speech that 
filled his hearers with admiration, und 
of which we here give a mere sketch. 

Tiic Chairman rose and said, that 
his next duty was to propose to the 
company the health of n gentleman 
whose reputation was not to be affected 
by anything that he could say or leave 
unsaid — a gentleman, who, during a 
long course of years, had been the con- 
sistent advocate of reform, and who 
liad now the happiness to see converts 
crowding to join him 3 who had been 
the advocate not only of parliamentary 
reform, but of all those measures of prac- 
tical improvement which were bound up 
with the welfare of the people, and with 
which his own name was identitied ; 
who had been the consistent advocate of 
ust principles of government, in seasons 
when the people, maddened by a delu- 
sive prosperity, thought those principles 
to be false 3 but which principles, by 
the dissipation of that fancied pros- 
perity, were proved to be true. He was 
not more distinguished, however, for 
his advocacy of reform in the constitu- 
tion and practice of Parliament, than for 
his zealous maintenance of the just 
rights of the people. The cause of the 
suffering poor and the oppressed la- 
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lK>urer was that which had always lain 
nearest tu his heart ; and it was this, 
above all things, that had raised him in 
his (the Chairnian*s) estimation;, and in 
the estimation of all the best friends of 
their kind. He had not only pointed 
out the cause of the sufferings of the 
people, how they originated, and from 
what they sprung, but he had pointed 
out, in a manner the most clear and 
simple, the specific remedy for those 
grievances. (Hear, hear.) There were 
a great many men, of the best inten 
tions, who had a just and strong feeling 
with respect to the actual condition of 
the working classes, and yet could not 
be brought to assent to the only means 
that were adequate to the permanent 
improvement of their condition. It was 
that friend, whose name he was about 
to mention to them, and it was he only 
who had the skill to trace their suffer- 
ings up to their source, in the debt and 
the exorbitant taxation necessary to sus« 
tain the debt, and who had also the 
courage and the justice and the good 
sense to recommend the removal of the 
cause, as the sure and only means of re* 
moving the effects which proceeded from 
it. (Loud cheers.) There were many, 
indeed, who had their specifics for re- 
lieving the distresses of the poor. Of 
these the first and the stro:igest was to 
remove their poverty, by depriving them 
of the resource which they now had in 
tlie poor-law. This surely was one of 
the wildest schemes that ever proceeded 
from the lips of man ; and more espe- 
cially might it be deemed so, after what 
had been recently witnessed in the 
South. This scheme could not be car- 
ried into effect, even if it could ultimately 
do good, for it would throw the nation 
into convulsion. Others hoped to ac- 
complish the same end by giving the 
people cheap bread; and this was to be 
secured by the abolition of the com- 
plies, He was one of those who thought 
the corn-laws should be abolished. Jiut 
in order to do justice to all parties, we 
ought to place the growers of corn in 
England in a condition to compete on 
equal terms with the foreigner; then we 
might fairly call on the legislature to 
repeal the corn-laws, and expect our 


call to bi^ heard. (Loud cheers.) There 
were others who proposed to remove 
the calamities of the^ people, by giving 
tliem an improved system ofbamking^ 
(Laughter.) Now, if it could be shown 
that banking was productive of good to 
any portion of the community, thed the 
question might be entertained i)vith pro* 
priety; but he had never yet been able 
to. discover any good from banking 
except to bankers tkemselves; and in hie 
eyes the object of the banker differed in 
no respect from that of the pensioner^ 
namely, to live upon the industry of the 
people without giving them an equiva^ 
lent. This was forcibly illustrated by 
what had occurred to him lately at 
Halifax, where he was on business re* 
cently, when a meeting was held of the 
proprietors of the joint-stock bank o£ 
Halifax. Ihis was a recent, but a 
very successful establishment. He had 
been once solicited to become a share* 
holder in this, as he had been in other 
joint-stock banks, but he declined 
the overtures, because he was con* 
vinced that he could not accept them 
with a clear conscience, A friend who 
had been at the meeting of the Hallifax 
bank, and who was a share-holder, told 
him that a dividend had been made 
of 18^ per cent, in addition to 5 per 
cent, voted as a sinking fund to cover 
future losses, making a total of per 
cent . ; he asked who were the payers of 
this I7i per cent. His friend replica^ 
Oh, the joint-stock bank furnishes ac* 
commodation to those who furnish 
labour for the people^ and withouc 
that aid the commerce of the country 
could not be carried on." This he 
said was no answer to his question, and 
le still wanted to know who paid the 
174 per cent. Oh, it was paid by 
* those who received the accommoda* 

‘ tion." The conversation was carried 
on till the payment was traced to the 
labourers themselves^ who thus payed 
per cent, to keep up a fund for their 
own employment. {Loud laughter,) It 
had been said that an increase of monvy 
was necessary to an increase of trade, 
that the use of the banker was to supply 
that increase of money; and that to 
make payments t» promises to pay was 
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necessary to the commerce of the coun* 
try. He denied the truth of the propo- 
sition ; and as facts were the best, he 
would bring its truth to the test of facts, 
of which one on such a subject was 
Worth a thousand speculations. Let the 
inquiry be made in that branch of trade, 
the cotton trade, with which all around 
him were familiar. At the close of the 
ISst war, the consumption of cotton was 
6,000 bags per week. During the pro- 
gress of that war, the Government had 
Xormed in loans made in paper-money 
the means of carrying on that war, as 
well as of paying the dividends on what 
was previously contracted •, but with 
the war ceased the system of borrowing 
by which it was supported, the paper- 
money was diminished in amount, and 
the country was {ilunged into suffering 
and ruin; though that suffering and 
that ruin were little to the suffering and 
ruin which had been experienced since 
Feel's Bill came into operation. 
Now what, during this period, was the 
progress of the cotton trade? From 
181.5 to 18^4, which latter was the year 
of Mr. Robinson’s vaunted pronperity, 
and during which period there was no 
question that though we had a less .;ir- 
culation than during the war, we had a 
greater average circulation than we 
have since had ; from 1815 to 18'24 the 
Increase ki the consumption aVus from 

6.000 to 11,000 bags a week. At the 
close, then, of 1884, the amount was 
eleven thousand and some hundred bags 
a week ; a contractioH of the currency 
Iben took place, and lowered prices $ 
and the people were obliged to do more 
work in order to find the means of pay- 
ing the same taxes. From 1884 to 
1838 there was a progressive increase 
in the consumption of raw cotton from 

11.000 to 16,000 bags, which was the 
average weekly consumption during the 
last year. He thought then that he had 
thus made out his case, that an in^ 
tsreoied trade miyht be carried on with 
m diminished quantity of currency -j 
(Joud cheers •,) so that It was quite clear 
that there was no necessity for that ac- 
eooinodatioa, which consists of the ctr- 
ealoHou qf promises to poy, in order to 
make the people happy and prosperous. 


Another of the specifics of the political 
economists, was free trade. One would 
think that there was already trade 
enough to satUfy the most sanguine of 
these speculators ; and that it was not 
an increase of trade that could relieve 
us, while pressed as we are to the earth 
by burdens. He had already shown that 
the cotton trade had increased, frpm 
1684 to 1S38, from 11,000 to 16,000 
bags a week ; in the last year the con- 
sumption was higher than it had ever 
been before in the history of the cotton 
trade j and never was there a period, he 
appealed to all around him, in which 
there was more svffeting among the 
working men^ more difficulties and dis^ 
tres&es among the employers^ than during 
that year. Fuek trade could confer, 
was expected to confer, no benefit, but 
an extension of trade 5 here was an cjp- 
lension of irade^ and an increase of suf» 
fering going hand in hand ; here was an 
extension of trade increasing the suffer- 
ing ; and the increase of suffering 
to an additional extension of trade ; and 
yet free hade wns expected to relieve 
us ! He was thus convinced that all the 
sp<!cihes and panaceas propounded by 
the political economists, were only cal- 
culated to delay the period, without 
weakening the necessity for the adop- 
tion of that grand measure which ori- 
ginated witli their distinguished friends. 
{Loud cheers.) He did not deny others 
the freedom of opinion which he wished 
to exercise ; but be could not agree 
that any of the expedients on which he 
had commented, or any other expedient, 
could enable us to sustain the debt) 
and when he knew the ineflicacy of 
palliatives, and saw a remedy pro- 
posed which struck at the root of all 
the evils we complained of, that was the 
remedy which he would advocate. This 
was tlie remedy which Mr. Cobbett had 
proposed, and which he bad shown to 
be just, and consistent with the rights 
of tlie community, namely, the destruc- 
tion of the debt. {Loud cheers.) This 
measure would relieve the poor by re- 
moving the demands on their w^es$ it 
would relieve them by relieving the 
former from burdensome taxation, and 
removing the necessity for ike corn^Jaws 
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it woald relieve them by remcving the 
Mffitem ^ credit and the banker's profits 
upon it. The means of the people 
would be increased by the same process^ 
and with their means their consumption ; 
and our home trade would find ns an 
ample market for all our commodities. 
He was not accustomed to meetings of 
this kind ) still less to occupy so con- 
spicuous a position in them. He was 
placed in that chair, not by inclination 
or choice, but a sense of duty, and a 
wish to manifest the respect which he 
felt for Mr. Cobbett, and wliich he 
owed to him. He begged to propose, 
Our distinguuhed guest^ William 
Cobbeltf and mag he live to complete 
that economical reform which he has 
so long and so nobly advocated'* 

Mr. CoBBBTT returned thanks, and 
proposed prosperity to the industrious 
town of Manchester. 

TRENCHING. 

I, soMK TIME ago, published an account 
of the success which Mr. Hodges, one 
of the members for Kent, liad had in 
practising the mode of trenching land, 
for the performance of which instruc- 
tions are given in my work on tree- 
planting,^ called The Woodlands, and 
also in my Englitsh Gaudbneji. 1 now 
copy) from the Stockpokt Adyertisek 
of the 30th of December last, an article 
which shows that the practice has been 
adopted in Cheshire* 

“ Trenching land, three spits or grafts 
deep, stirring the bottom one, and 
keeping throughout the upper and 
middle grafts in their proper places, 
ia a most important operation in 
gardening as well as in the husbandry 
of arable land, and may justly be said 
^ to give an additional value in perpe- 
** iuiiy to the land itself. Mr. Cobbett 
" has the merit of bringing this particu- 
" lap 83^16111 into public notice in bis 
English Gardener, and any person 
desirous of witnessing the mode in 
^ which it is carried on by several gangs 
tf meii at tka same lime, may do so 
^/or the neat three weeks by applying to 
*‘Joshm OrimskaWf at tke Crescent 
hm, 


I understand, that this work was doing 
for JLfOrd Vbrnon, who appointed his 
servant Josdua Grimhhaw, to be at 
the above-mvntioned inn, to conduct 
people to the spot, and to show them 
how the work was done. I am muck 
obliged to his lordship, and his neigh- 
bours are still more obliged to him ; and 
that they will find, if they profit from 
the lesson ; ibr, they will find, that they 
have doubled, and more than doubled^ 
the value of their land. If 1 had (and I 
will have) a farm of one hundred acres^ 
I would trench every inch of it at an 
expense of of from 67. to 8/. an acre. 
1 would not have bad land ; and if I 
had good, 1 would not farm it without 
this trenching, which I would do even 
in the case of a lease of fourteen years. 
But, in the case of a TREE or HOP 
plantation, or of a garden of any sort, 
the trenching really makes a difference 
of five to one. Either of the above 
books will give all the instructions for 
this work, in the most minute detail ; 
and I beg my readers, who have land, 
to try it. On a small scale first ; and 
then on a larger scale, when they find 
it to answer. 

MANCHESTER LECTURES. 

LECTURE V. 

30^A December, 18.31. 

Gentlemen, 

1 AM this evening to address you on 
the remaining propositions, all but the 
last. That is to say, in all the propo- 
aitiuns from 9 to 13 inclusive, which I 
will first read to you, lest there should 
be some gentlemen now present wha 
were not here the first evening. 

9. To abolish all internal taxes (except 
on the land), whether direct or in- 
direct, including stamp-taxes of 
every description ; and to impose 
such a postage-charge for letters as 
to defray the real expeams of an 
economical and yet efficient post- 
office establishment, and no more ; 
so that the postage would be merely 
a payment for the conveyaace of 
letters, and not a tax. 

K T6 lay just as much custom-house 
duty on imporlatioiii as shall be 
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found conducive to the benefit, of shall be demanded by the safety. 


the navigation^ commerce, and ma* 
nufactures of the kingdom, viewed 
as a whole, and not to lay on one 
penny more. 

lit To make effectual provision, inj 
every department, for the main- 
tenance of a powerful na\'y ; to give 
such pay and such an allotment of 
prize-money to the seaman as to 
render impressment . wholly unne- 
cessary ; to abolish the odious in- 
novation of naval academies^ and 
re-open the door of promotion to 
skill and valour, whether found In 
the heirs of nobles, or in the sons 
of the loom or of the plough ; to 
abolish all military Order4t, and to 
place the navy next in honour to 
the throne itself. 

12. To make a legal, a /ixedt and a 
generous allowance to the King, 
and, through him, to all the branches 
' and members of his family ; to 
leave to him the unshackled free- 
dom of appointing all his servants, 
•whether of his household or of his 
public ministry ; Ui leave to him 
the full control over his palaces, 

^ gardens, and parks, as landowners 
have over their estates; to take 
care that he be not worried with 
intrigues to purloin from him that 
ivbich the people give him for his 
own enjoyment ; so that he may be, 

' in all respects, what the chief of a 
free people ought to be, his name 
held in the highest honour, and 
his person held sacred, as the great 
guardian of the people’s rights. 

13* To make an accurate valuation of 
all the houses, lands, mines, and 
other real property, in each county 
in the whole kingdom 5 to impose 
a tax upon that property, to be 
paid quarterly, and in every county, 
on the same day, and in such man- 
ner as to cost in the collection, or, 
rather, payment, not more . than 
four hundred paut^de n year in any 
one county ; to inake the rate and 
amount of this tax vary with the 
* wants of the state, always taking 
. care to be amply provided with 
. ineans in ,case of war, when war^ 


the interest, or the honour of the 
kingdom. 

The first of these propositions recom- 
mends a repeal of all the internal toxea, 
except the land tax ; that is to say, all 
the taxes, with this single exception, 
other than the taxes imposed at the cus- 
tom-house. There must be a charge for 
the carriage of letters ; because that is 
not a tax, but merely a payment for ser- 
vice rendered ; and this payment ought 
to be enforced by law, as it is in Ame- 
rica; else there could be no responsible 
ofiicers to conduct the business. At this 
time, this is a very heavy tax, and a roost 
unjust and partial tax ; because the aris** 
tocracy bear hardly any part of it ; be- 
cause even the sohiiers are excused from 
this tax, while the rest of the people pay 
for it five times as much for the carriage 
of their letters, as is necessary to cause 
that carriage to take place. It is one of 
the ways indeed in which the people are 
stripped of their earnings. 

My reasons for recommending a per* 
manent tax on the land I shall fully 
state by-and-by. 1 now proceed to the 
other internal taxes, except the malt 
and hops ; namely, the tuxes of excise, 
of stamps, the assessed taxes ; the taxes 
laid on under the name of licenses ; and, 
in short, every tax of every description 
(the county and parochial rates not being 
included of course), except the tax on 
land and the custom-house duties and 
charges, of which I shall speak hereafter. 
What a blessing it would be to be re- 
lieved uotonly from the burden, but from 
the everlasting torment of these taxes', 
we all know but too well. In estimat- 
ing the weight of the burden, We must 
by no means, however, overlook two 
very great things; first, the collecting 
and managing of these taxes, which, all 
taken together, amount to little short 
of eight or nine millions a year, if we 
include the retired allowances to the dis- 
charged officers and clei^ks; also the sur- 
charges, the fines, the loss of time in 
dancing attendance upon the tax-gather^ 
era, tlie losses arising from the seizure 
and forcible sale of goods} from the 
costs of lawsuits in the exchequer, and 
wious other sources of injury, and of 
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ruin arising from these internal taxes ; 
ivhich cost, taking them altogether, 
forms about a seventh part of the whole 
of that enormous burden under which 
the nation is now sinkings and, in 
order to be relieved froui which, it is 
calling 60 loudly for a reform of the 
Parliament. 

The other item, which we must not 
forget, consists of the monopolies^ which 
are created entirely by the taxes. I 
have mentioned fully, in the former lec- 
ture, the injury which the people expe- 
rience from the monopoly arising out of 
the malt tax. The moao|)oly arising 
out of the hop tax is a still more cruel 
monopoly, and more repugnant to every 
sense of justice, because it not only 
throws the growing of hops into com- 
paratively few hands, and thereby greatly 
enhances the price to the consumer, 
but it intercepts that which nature would 
give us for nothing. In innumerable 
cases all over England, hops grow up 
naturally in the hedges, poles stuck into 
the hedges, for the hops to run up would 
ive you a crop, without any other la-^ 
our than that of gathering the hops 
and drying them } but you dare not 
gather them and dry them, even for your 
own use, without making an entry before- 
hand at the Excise Oflice, and without 
going to give notice when you are going 
to gather them ; then waiting till an 
exciseman comes to see the place where 
you dry them ; and then not to put them 
by for use until he has weighed them 
and assessed you to the duty upon them. 
In short, in this law, the Government 
forbids you to take that which God gives 
you for nothing. Were it not for this 
law, every poor man would have a few 
plants of ho{)s in his garden enough for 
his use ; but this law comes and says he 
ahall not have them, because it is not 
worth while to go to the Excise Oflice 
and enter the 'ground, and to put your* 
self under the claws of an exciseman fur 
a matter so small in amount, besides the 
danger of exposing yourself to penalties 
and improbable imprisonment, and with- 
out limit of time too, for the neglect of 
some precaution, the non-observance of, 
some petty regulation, adopted- by these; 
tQrmeuters oi the people. 1 


Let me stop here to observe on the 
punishments inflicted for breaches of the 
taxing laws. If you thus incur a debt, as 
they call it, to the Government ; in the 
first place, no property that you possess 
is protected agaiiist]tlie claim. The pro<- 
cess against you is the most swift and 
most severe. It spares you in no respect 
whatsoever. If wholly unable to satisfy 
the debt, imprisonment is your doom 
and, unless some friend, some extraneous 
resource, be discovered for you, 'lis im^ 
prisonment for life. The bankrupt or 
the insolvent, however profligate the con* 
tractingof his debts may have been, finds 
term to his imprisonment. Two or three 
years the law deems a sufficient as pun* 
ishment fur the most unprincipled of 
debtors : but the Government knows no 
bounds of vengeance. The law applica- 
ble to insolvents is not applicable here ; 
to be a debtor to the Government, espe- 
cially in these cases of revenue, is like 
being a debtor to death ; the crown, 
which is called the fountain of mercy as 
well as of honour, knows, when it be- 
comes a creditor of an unfortunate man, 
nothing at all of forgiveness ; and is the 
only creditor to whose inexorable ex- 
actions the law sets no bounds. 

Were there only this one thing 
belonging to the system of internal tax- 
ation, it ought to be abolished ; it ought 
to be torn up by the roots and destroyed. 
If a man become a bankrupt, and be in 
debt for taxes or duties, the Government 
comes and takes all, if its demand amount 
to the whole, and leaves the other 
creditors without a farthing. But, 
besides this, there is always themonopoly 
attendant upon the tax. 1 have mentioned 
the case of malt, that of candles, soap, 
and every other taxed thing, is subject^ 
from the same cause, to monopoly in a 
greater or less degree. The tax upon 
soap, including the monopoly, amounts 
to more than one- half of the price of the 
article. It is the restraint under which 
the soap-maker is placed, the annoyance 
and risk to which he is exposed ; these 
are the causes of the monopoly, ^nd they 
fully justify his charges on account of 
them ; so that the nation actually pays 
from seven to eight millions a year in 
order to support a race of men calkd 
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tax-gatherers, whose business it is tc promotion to some work at an election^ 
torment the persons who make and deal or to some patrona;;e or other arising out 
in the articles, and to augment unne of services of himself or parents, of a 
cessariljr tlie price of those articles fai nature hostile to the well-being of the 
beyond that occasioned by the tax community. The various causes from 
Most of the persons who are in pos which this innumerable horde of tor- 
session of these monopolies are but to< mentors arc selected, it would require 
prone to wish tor their continuance, alarge volume to state. Their numbers 
They gain by the tax, because they mak( are prodigious; and for every one in 
a great charge in consequence of thei possession^ there are always two or three 
exclusive right to make the things, in expectancy ; aiiJ these, in the mean- 
They are harassed and tormented by tax while, are at best unprotitnhle consumers 
gatherers ; but, at last, they contract a of food and wearers of clotiies. Then, 
fellow-feeling with the government as there is no law, either statute or in 
they consult their own interest, thoug nature, to forbid them from producing 
they know that it is in open hostility to their like, they proceed, in spite of the 
that of their country. principles of Alalthus, to add to the 

Another evil, arising out of this tax- population of the country. None of 
ation, in detail is, the hypocrisy, the them, and none of their children, ever 
lying, the false swearing, and the work; ever produce anything useful 
fraudulent acts to which it is constantly to the community, to which they' area 
giving rise. Then comes the state of dead and intolerable burden, besides 
dependence of all those who are engaged setting a constant example of laziness 
in the monopoly, and who feel them- and of living by trick, 
selves to be, at all times, in some degree, Now, gentlemen, would it not be a 
at the mercy of the Government and it benefit to the country to sweep away 
magistrates. How many hundreds of Hhis race of vermin ? I do not mean to 
men were ruined during the early part sweep them off the face of thb island, 
of the French war, for being even sus- 3r to hurl them down into wells, or 
pectedofwhat was called ^‘jacobinism!” lown chalk-pits; but to make them 
As to those who had the monopoly of cease to be what they are; to make them 
the retail of drink, they were the real submit to the general sentence pro- 
persoilal slaves of the Government, nounced by holy writ; namely, to make 
They were frequently mustered by the hem live by the sweat of their brow ; 
magistrates, and compelled to give an to condemn them ; in the words of the 
account of conversations carried on in Apostle, ** those that will not work shall 
their houses. They were forced to obey, not eat a sentence much more lenient 
or the monopoly Wits gone. Maltsters, ban that which is, in fact, pronounced 
soap-boilers, and various others, subject m those who now labour to support 
to the laws of excise, were by no means hem; namely, that though they do work; 
in a better situation. All of them were hey shall be half starved. Those only 
tubjecc to domiciliary visits, as indeed who hf.ve looked well into the matter 
all of them are now ; and therefore they can form an adequate idea of the evils 
were agents tn fact of the Government, whidi arise to a country from its contam- 
to be spies upon the conduct of their ng great hordes of persons who are not 
neighbours; amt ihany of them were employed to any useful purpose. It 
actual spies, and carriefKon their work s very wisely observed by Lord Bacobt, 
in a manner the most effectual. who indeed never said a foolish thing. 

Another evil ts the prodigious mass of hat one of the great causes of the over- 
idlers thus createii, and these drawn too hmw of states, was the suffering of great 
from sources most viilanous. There is umbers of idlers to exist in a country, 
aearcely such a thing as an exciseman or He instances soldiers, and particularly 
inx-gaiherer of any sort, down to the ctergymen who are manrieff. Th^, 
rtff doorkeepers and porters of the lys, are rhecattseofgreatnUmbm being 
tmii^ oflicesj wtio does not owe his K)rQ who never can be expected to 
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work ; though, in his time, parsons were 
not so pampered as to entertain the hope 
that their children must all be gentlemen 
and ladies. This, however, might be 
borne were there nothing but the clergy 3 
and did they all reside upon their livings, 
j^nd have the livings belonging to them 
and not to others, their savings might 
provide a sufficiency for placing their 
children beyond the necessity of resorting 
to manual labour for their maintenance 3 
and as they would naturally be reared up 
in virtuous principles and good manners, 
there could not much evil arise from this 
source, from which persons of superior 
degree would arise 3 but when to these ! 
are added the children of ten or fifteen j 
thousand military and naval ofliccrs, and 
three times as many thousands of tax- 
gatherers of various sorts 3 when this is 
the Case, the evil becomes too great to 
be borne 3 and, if not put a stop to in 
time, it must in the end produce the 
subversion of the state. 

Therefore, one of the very first duties 
of a member of a reformed Purliamcnt, 
is to use his utmost endeavours to caus^ 
a total abolition of these internal tuxes, 
as being the grand hot-bed for the 
breeding of idlers, and for perpetuating 
the breed. With regard to the tenth 
proposition, namely, that which relates 
to the duties received at the Custom- 
house, there appears never to have been 
a time when such duties did not form a 
part of the revenues in England. It 
would be too tedious at this time, and 
in this place, to enter into a detail of the 
particular articles pmper to be taxed at 
the Custom-house 3 but it is easy to lay 
down the principle on which the legisla- 
ture ought to proceed in the laying of 
those duties 3 and that principle is this, 
that the duties should not be imposed so 
much for the sake of the money proceed- 
ing from them as for the sake of the 
permanent good; that is to say, the 
permanent power and happiness of the 
nation. For the mere pecuniary gain is 
a small matter indeed, compared with 
the greatness and hapfnness of a country. 
If by a commercial treaty a nation, Eng- 
land for instance, could obtain an im- 
mensity of profit; if she could make 
three or four Manchesters spring up in a 


year ; and if that treaty included a con- 
dition (supposing the treaty to be with 
France), that the French should occupy 
the coasts ot Kent and Sussex, and build 
what fortresses they pleased there, will 
any man say tliat such a treaty ought to 
be entered into ? This is an extreme rase 
to be sure 3 but it serves to show that 
a nation may derive great gain from 
commerce, und ensure its own ruin by 
the same means, and at the same time- 
Every wise legislature will do all it 
can to add to the wealth of the country 
over which it )iresides 3 but it will take 
care, at the same time, nut to purchase 
this wealth at the expense of the safety 
and power of the country. This ought 
to be the principle to guide those who 
lay on custom-house duties 3 and in this 
respect our forefathers evinced the great- 
est of wisdom, by constantly foregoing* 
all pro^pecls of pecuniary advantage, 
which were inconsistent with that great 
object, the fostering of our own naviga- 
tion, and the securing of our dominion 
on the seas. 

There is, at this time, a point which 
is by no means settled, with regard to 
our commercial inteicourse with the 
United States of America : namely, 
whether a belligerent nation have the 
right to prevent the ships of a neutral 
nation covering the goods of the other 
belligerent. For instance, England and 
France being at war, and the Americans 
being at peace with both, whether an 
American ship shall have a right to carry 
French goods to Spain without being 
liable to have the goods taken out of her 
by an English ship as being the goods 
belonging to the enemy, or whether, if 
the ship be bound to America itself with 
the French goods and the goods be the 
property of a Frenchman, or Frenchmen,, 
we shall have a right to take out the 
goods; or whether, if a Frenchman have 
goods in the United States, and they be 
in an American ship going to France, or 
any of the territories of France, we shall 
have a right to take out these goods. 
Now, wc contend for the affirmative 
of this right ; we contend, that, in all 
these cases, we have a right to take out 
ttie goods ; while the Americans contend 
that, in the two latter cases at any rate> 
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we have no such right, and that the 
neutral character uf the ship ought to be 
'communicated to the goods. Then, there 
is another ground of difference, relating 
to articles contraband of war. All nations 
allow the right of a belligerent to seize 
articles contraband of war found in a ship 
bound to the port of an enemy ; but, 
then, ponderous volumes have been 
written to settle the point of what are 
articles contraband of war. The Ame- 
ricans make the list very short, and we 
make it very long ; they confine it to 
arms, ammunition, warlike accoutre- 
ments and implements ; we stretch it to 
hemp, sail-cloth, pitch, tar, and to 
everything that can be imagined, that 
goes to the making of a ship, or that can 
possibly be of any use in enabling an 
army to take the field ; for instance 
we include leather, as being intended 
to be used for making harness for horses 
to draw cannon with. But we do not 
stop here, very far from it ; we include 
in our list every species of provisions, 
or, as the French call them, munitions 
de bouche,** in which indeed we are kept 
in countenance by this very French ex- 
pression, which is a regular phrnse, 
meaning eatables for an army or a navy. 

Now, I am for the enforcing of all 
these rights claimed by us. I can offer 
as good arguments for them and as good 
authorities as Jonatii a n can offer against 
them ; besideswhich (and this is the great 
argument in discussing questions of na- 
tional law) they are all necessary to us ; 
we have the power of asserting them ; 
and the giving of them up would be the 
sure and certain cause of the loss of our 
power. Sblden proved, and clearly 
proved, in his time, that Grotius was 
wrong in contending that the seas were 
the highway of nations : he proved that 
England had, in all times, possessed, 
asserted, and uninterruptedly enjoyed, 
the sovereignty of the seas j and this 
being the case, and the sovereignty 
being still necessary to us, 1 am for 
xnaintainingit against cousin Jonathans 
for cousin here, or cousin there, we are 
■ot to become feeble in order to gratify 
him. To talk of everlasting peace h , 
nonsense : it is the dream of benevolent ] 
madmen. Jonathan manifestly dreams 


of no such thing ; for he wisely goes on 
making provision for war; and, indeed, 
actually preparing for war* I am for 
preparing too ; and this brings me to the 
next proposition; namely, that for 
making effectual provision for the main- 
tenance of a powerful navy. 

The powerof anavy does not, anymore 
than that of an army, rest on its ntime- 
rical force only, but also in the character 
of the materials of which it is composed, 
and particularly in that of the men, 
including those who command as well 
as those who have to obey. Every En- 
glishman must blush at the recollection 
of what took place duri’ig the last war 
with the United States. The noise about 
Waterloo came very aptly to divert our 
attention, and false boast as that was, 
the nation seemed glad to squander its 
wealth on the reputed hero, as it were, to 
prove the reality of the glory, while its 
eyes were shut to the deep disgrace of 
the American war. What we then expe- 
rienced, we must again experience three- 
fold, unless tliere be a complete renova- 
tion of the naval service. We have now 
a new and most formidable rival on the 

1 cannot send this to the press without ob- 
serving, that there is not one drop of blood in 
my heart that has not in it friendship towards 
the Americans. 1 admire their valour and the 
manner in which they defended their country 
against our Government in its unjust acts of 
a-^ression. 1 feel towards those, and the 
memory of those, who caused the brave Ame- 
ricans to be killed oil Dart Moor, all the hatred 
that can exist in the human breast. On my 
own individual account, 1 owe the people of 
that country a debt of gratitude that i can 
never repay ; and, as an Englishman, 1 owe 
them still greater gratitude for having pre- 
vented t^e boroughinongcr Parliament from 
subduing them, and tiiercby having prevented 
it from everlastingly subduing us ; which 
doulde subjugation was clearly their intention 
at the time when Sir Joseph Yorke, then a 
Lord of the Admiralty, said, in bis place in 
Parliament, that England roust not lay down 
her arms till James Madison was deposed. 
Had it not been for the valour uf the Ameri- 
cans in the last war, England would, in my 
firm conviction, have presented to the world a 
den of miserable slaves for ages yet to come. 
Therefore I love the Americana, and rejoica 
in their prosperity and happiness; but it was 
niy lot to be born in England, and it is my duty 
to endeavour to uphold her true greatness in 
preference to the greatness of all the other 
nations in the world. 
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seas ; and it is in vain that wv. hope to 
avoid a contest with him, for which 
contest he is preparing, and, what is 
inore> he tells us that he is. We must 
tiiereforc be prepared, not only with 
ships and guns and ammunition, but 
witli men and officers^ and those too of a 
stamp very difierent from that of those 
with whom we had to carry on the late 
war, when it is notorious that, in nine 
cases out of ten, or more, we were 
beaten by an inferior force, in point of 
number of guns and men. The apolo* 
gist for us who wrote the history of 
that war, has the miserable excuse that 
our seamen were worn out, and were 
tired of fighting and of glory. These 
are nearly the very words made use of 
by Mr. James, in his history of that war. 
He says that the Americans came freth 
to the combat, and were full of hope of 
obtaining laurels. How precisely oppo- 
site this is to all theopinioiis and reasoning 
of mimkind upon the same subject every 
one must know; therefore we are com- 
pelled to look for some other cause of 
that astonishing occurrence ; namely, 
England beaten in a war single-handed 
by the American States. 

The real cause was to be found in 
the great difference in the characters and 
qualities of our officers and men, and of 
their officers and men. 1 remember 
my Lord Cochrane telling me, that he 
believed that the crew of a small Arne- 
rican ship, which he took with his 
frigate, in virtue of some order in 
council, would, though perhaps he had 
twice or thrice the number, have weighed 
more, if put into a scale, than his whole 
ship's crew ; or than double their number 
of his ship’s crew. This was a forcible 
way of expressing the vast superiority iii 
the size and strength of the American 
seamen. The truth is this ; I believe 
that the pay of the American seaman is 
SIS much for a week as the pay of an 
EngKsh seaman for a month. I will 
not speak positively here, not having the 
books at hand ; but, at any rate, I 
know that it is a great deal more. Then, 
as to provisions and clothing, every 
possible care is taken in the American 
navy to provide for the good feeding 
and for the health of the men : and 


equal care is taken to prevent their 
being plundered by pursers, and by blas- 
pheming Jews ; both of whom plunder 
our poor liissolute creatures, who have 
never any ground of hope of being able 
to accumulate so much as twenty shil- 
lings, and whose pay is given to them at 
Such times, and in such a manner, ns to 
render it next to impossible for them 
to feel any encouragement to be ecoiio- 
mical and provident. Then, again, in 
the division of the prize-money, the 
proportion received by the American 
seaman is about ten times as great as 
that received by the English seaman, 
compared with that of the officers. I 
remember reading an account of the 
Deccan army prize-money, when the 
portion of the Genera) eommanditig was 
FIJ?TY THOUSAND POUNDS, or up- 
wards, and the portion of the private 
soldier sixteen shillings. The payment 
too of this prize-money is so difficult to 
be obtained by the seaman, that great 
numbers of them die in vain pursuit of 
the payment ; and those who have read 
the Register^ will recollect that the 
poor sailor Cashman, who was hanged 
as a traitor, for having joined a con- 
temptible and noisy riot in London, ex- 
pired in declaring, that, sent from agent 
to agent in search of his prize-money, 
he had been reduced to a state nearly 
approachingto starvation, and hud ffnally 
got into the riot, not knowing what he 
did. The American seamen have the 
most complete security as to this matter. 
Their prize-money is as surely theirs os 
the rent of a farm is the landlord's* 
That, as well as their pay, takes place 
regularly and without delay, without 
any cost or any difficulty. They can 
make over the power of receiving both, 
or any portion of both, to their parents, 
their wives, their children, or theic 
friends. 

Thus,, to be an American seaman, 
is even a profitable calling ; and then, 
with regard to promotion^ that great 
stimulus to good conduct and valour, the 
course is always clear. 

Hence it is that the Americans stand 
in no need of the cruel and disgraceful 
practice of impressment. They stand 
in no need of this ; in no need of board- 
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ing merchant-ships, tearing away the 
hands, and thus inflicting great injury 
on the owner and the mercliuiit no 
need of this monstrous act of violating 
the contracts between all the parties ; no 
need of that, which has always been a 
disgrace to England, which has ahv;iys 
arisen from the same cause ; namely,* 
tlie want of suflicieiit pay, the want ot 
good and suflicient food and clothing; 
the want of just ami punctual payment 
of wages and of prize-money ; and, above 
all things, the want of a fair chance in 
the way of promotion, the want of just 
rewards of conduct and of valour, of 
which 1 shall speak more fully by-and- 
by. 

The seamen of the American navy are 
not profligate and abandoned persons, 
sent to sea to be gotten rid of ; they are 
not men running away from the pursuit 
of justice 5 they are not creatures |)icked 
up where tliey can he (licked up, and 
frequently condemned to serve on board 
ship as a punishment for crimes. Tliey 
are young men well bred up, and of fair 
prospects in the world ; the greater part 
of them sons of farmers, farming their 
own land ; some the sons of tradesn>t^n 
of respectalile state in life ; and very 
rarely of a dissolute character. 

It is not, in the American navy, a difli- 
culty to obtain men ; for there are always 
enough to offer; and the service has to 
choose among the best, and not to take 
the refuse of merchant ships. Hence the 
men are strong and well-behaved ; each 
has a character to sustain as much as if 
he were still on shore on the spot where 
he was born. To secure obedience 
amongst men of this description great 
severity is nut required ; and hence it is 
that English seamen have been found so 
prone to desert to American ships. 

Now, unless we can bring our navy 
to resemble that of America in this 
respect, we can never, man for man, and 
gun for gun, meet that navy, without 
risk of incurring disgrace* But if we 
were to make the thing right in all other 
respects, we should still fail, unless we 
made a complete change with regard to 
the principle of promoiivn. We have 
never been wise in this respect; we 
have always given a preference to the 


aristocracy and its dependents ; we have 
always suffered that villanous thing 
called interest to (irevail against merit, 
be the merit never so great. Instead of 
the w’ord interest we should make use 
of that of corruptiov, Kut if we have 
always been unwise in this respect, what 
are we now ? Till of late years, there 
were occasionally admirals who had 
been common sailors, we saw lieutenants 
and masters and commanders who had 
been before the mast. But now how is 
it ? AV'hy now there is a naval academy, 
established on the same (irinciple as the 
military academy, the ex(ienses, the 
purposes, and the effects of which, I 
described to you the other night. Out of 
lliis naval academy all future officers of 
the navy are to come ; and who they are 
that go into that naval academy 1 need 
not say, for the famous interest is at 
work here also, and here it must be at 
work as long as this system shall re- 
main. I remember my Lord Cochrane 
telling the House of Commons to its 
face, that a common sailor, however 
meritorious, however skilful, however 
brave, never could again be an officer in 
the navy; and that this was not only 
unjust, a regulation of great injustice 
towards tlie middle and lower class of 
the people ; but that il was also the most 
unwise that ever was thought of in the 
world ; for that great numbers of the 
best and most efficient officers hud come 
from before the must.* This is noto- 

* I cannot put upon paper this passage of 
my speech without observing that 1 have just 
read, in the London papers, an account of 
some grant maile by that part of our ru^rs 
who are c'»Ueii Surveyors of Crown Lamia to 
this really gallant officer, who is now become 
ail Karl. 1 do hope, from the ^reat respect 
and threat ref^ard which 1 have always borne 
and still bear towards him, that his lordship 
will nut by this act, or by any other act of bh 
life, seem to express an acquiescence in the 
justice of that sentence of infainy that was 
passed upon him iu IbU. For niy own (>art» 

have always believed, and still believe most 
sincerely, that he was wholly ifiiiocent of the 
ebar^. If he bad done the thinn^ which was 
imputed to him, it would have been no crime, 
but merely a folly, in siukiujf himself, for the 
moment, down to a level with a loanmonRer or 
a stock-jobber. 1 was perfectly well acquainted 
with the whole of the transactions at the time ; 
the conviction in my mind was, and still is. 
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riottsly the case ; this description of men 
were always held in honour; but never 
can we^ till the system be changed, see 
one of them again. There .we probably 
two or three thousand midshipmen who 
served before the close of the late war. 
Not a man of these, excejit in virtue of 
interest, will ever be called into the ser* 
vice again. There are thousands of lieu- 
tenants, I believe, in the same situation; 
all the new officers, as in the case of 
the army, are taken out of the academy. 
And, as to the promotion ; as to the 
fairness and impartiality of it, a return, 
laid before the Parliament a few years 
ago, showed that there were persons 
belonging to the aristocratical families, 
who were become post-capiains over 
the heads of thousands upon thousands 
of seniors in the service; and that some 
of these post-captains, amongst whom 
were tlie son of Canxixo, the son of 
Lord Mklville, the son of Sir.TosEPii 
Yobke, a son of Lonl Spenxkr, and 
others, who were actually in the com- 
mand of ships, having under them sail- 
ing-masters, and lieutenants, w/io were 
servififjf tti sea before these cap* aim were 
born! And, is it with stuif like this 
that vve are to fight Jonathan ! That 
disgraceful war with America was coiii- 
menced by one of those S|)rig3 of no- 
bility, whose name was Dacre, and 
who was a relative of the lord of that 
name. Being a captain of a frigate, and 

that he was entirely innocent of the charj^e. 
However, if he was innocent, how is he evtr 
to forj^ive, until utvncmenl be made to him ; 
bow is he ever to forgive the sentence of in* 
fainy passed upon him and his subsequent ile* 
grAcion from the Older of the Hath? If it 
he lawful for the Surveyors of Crown Lands to 
make presents of the nation's property, there 
are ve^ few persons on whom 1 should like to 
see a hit of public land bestowed better than 
this nobleman, if he were in a situation to 
make me think it consistent with his honour 
to receive the gift. But, seeing his present 
situation with regard to this (■uvernnieut, King 
and all, 1 inust say, that 1 shall be veiy much 
pleased to find that the newspapers have given ! 
a wrung information upon the subject. He is 
one of the men to whoiu^the uatiuii ought to j 
look for great services in the times that are j 
coming ; and, again 1 express niy hope that be | 
will neither »ay nor do anything which shall ; 
seem to express an acquiescence in llie justice 
of the matment which he received in 1814. 


being in the West Indies, he was dia^ 
patched to the coast of the United States. 
Recollecting the story of Van Tuomp, 
he hoisted a broom at his mast-head, 
thereby notifying his resolution io sweep 
the seas of the ships of the enemy. 
JoNiiTUAN went out With a frigate, beat 
him in ten minutes, and took him into 
port ns a prisoner of war, the broom still 
sticking at the mast-head. A captain, 
who had come from before the mast, 
might have been unable to beat the 
Yankee ; but such a captain would have 
gone to the bottom ; or, sit least, laid 
ins own body dead upon the deck. He 
would not have been led in at any rate 
in this lady-like manner; and, if the 
nation had lost its ship, it would not 
have lost its honour. 

Now, unless all this can be changed, a 
reform of the Parliament is totally use- 
less : it can do no good ; it will only 
excite false Impes and groundless ex- 
pect.ations. If the people, and especi- 
ally in these towns in the north, have not 
a new mind and a new soul U[M>n this 
occasion ; if they do not cast aside all 
the motives by which electors have been 
hitherto actuated ; if they, not from cor- 
rupt motives, but from half-selfish, half- 
childish considerations, return men to 
Parliament who are accessible to the 
blandishments of those whose interest it 
is that the system should still be sup- 
ported in its present form and effects, all 
that the reform will do, is to proclaim 
to the world t-iat Englishmen richly 
deserve their degradation and their 
misery. 

If there be that new soul, there will 
be a total change of the system; and 
amongst other changes will come that 
which is expressed in the twelfth pro- 
position ; namely, to place ihc King in 
a hituation becoming his exalted rank, 
his most important functions, and the 
greatness of the country of which he is 
the chief. I propose tha* the money 
grunted for the use of his Majesty, and 
for the Qse of all the members of his 
family through him, should be at his 
own absolute disposal ; and that he 
shoold have the real, and not the no- 
minal, appointment of all his officen 
and servants of every description. It is 
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greatly disadvantageous to the King that 
the nation do not know what part of its 
resources it is timt really goes to his 
use. More than a million of money is 
voted yearly for what is called the Civil 
List ; and then tlie people^ looking upon 
the King as the sole cause of this enor- 
mous expenditure, and comparing it 
with the salary of the President of the 
United States, conclude that kingly go- 
vernment is essentially dear, and that 
republican government is essentially 
cheap ; and, no longer ago than yester- 
day, 1 read in the lUornitig Ckronietc, 
in a set of remarks on the complaints 
relative to the weight of the French debt, 
that the interest of the debt ought to be 
duly paid j and that if the French could 
not pay it with a costly kingly govern- 
ment, they ought to iry a republic^ 
which I thought a rather ugly hint! 
However, ugly as it is, it is a hint 
which, in conversation, is very often 
given in England; and it is impossible 
to disguise the fact, that an opinion of 
the injurious costliness of kingly go- 
vernment has lung been gaining ground 
in this country : to cherish such an 
opinion, the mode of stating the ac- 
counts of the expenditure is extremely 
well calculated. The people, therefore, 
should know the truth ; they should 
know what the King really has for his 
use ; they should know that a very 
small portion of the money is expended 
on his account, or from any wish of 
bis ; that it is voted for him, but, in fact, 
taken away and applied to the use of 
others In the fur greater part« If the 
allowance was fixed, and clearly speci- 
fied, the people would know what the 
King really had. It has been the policy 
of the boroughmongers to keep the 
King at a distance from the people ; to 
forbid or prevent all appriwch to him. 
This has gone on by degrees till ut last 
our right to petition the King is com- 
pletely taken away. This is attended, 
as it naturally tnust be, by great and 
innumerable evils ; and it is certain to 
produce this evil, "namely, that the 
people will inevitably deem the office 
and functions of King as being of little 
use to them. 

A remarkable instance of the effect of 


preventing petitions from being pre» 
seated to the King was exhibited in 
I Hampshire in the full of last year. A 
considerable number of Sinall farmers 
and labourers met together in the north 
of Plumpshire, in the centre of a little 
bunch of parishes, about eight miles 
from Winchester ; they drew up a peti- 
tion to the King, stating all the griev- 
ances that afflicted them, and praying 
the King to give his assent to a reform 
of the Parliament, the want of which 
they deemed the great cause of all those 
grievances. The petition was signed by 
about two hundred persons, and Joskpii 
Mason, a labourer in the pari.sh of Eul- 
lington, undertook to carry the petition 
to the King, who was then at Brighton, 
the distance between which and Bul- 
lingtoii is about sixty miles. Mason 
faithfully carried the petition, was kept 
outside the door while the petition was 
carried in, and was soon informed by 
Sir HERiiEUT Taylor that the King 
would not receive the petition unless it 
came through a Secretary of State in 
London. Mason tramped back again 
with his petition, and of course rendered 
an account of his mission. Soon after 
this the rioting began in Hampshire, and 
this bunch of parishes was more con- 
spicuous than any other part of the 
county for those acts which finally led 
to the Special Commission, of which 
Wilde and Denman . were two of the 
members, at the same time that they 
were the chief advocates against the 
accused. At the close of that commis- 
sion, that county, containing two hun- 
dred and ninety-eight parishes, preseirted 
the following dreadful list : — ^ 

135 tra isported, mostly for fife. ^ 

2 hanged, one for being engaged in 
the riots, and the other for hitting 
Bingham Baring, without doing 
him bodily harm. 

73 wives deprived of their husbands. 
243 children bereft of their fathers. 

210 parents to bewail the loss of their 
sons. 

663 

Making more than two sufferers to 
every parish in the county. I do not 
pretend, gentlemen, to believe that the 
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rejection of the petition at Brighcon was ministers at foreign courts, and some 
at all the cause of these lamentable other establishments necessary to the 
occurrences ; but I do believe, and most good government of the country, there 
firmly believe, that if the petition had must be a revenue. The pensions, and 
been graciously received, and if only a other things of that sort, the standing 
civil word had been uttered to Joskpii army, and all its monstrous expenses ; 
Masox, there would have been no vio- the taxing establishments : all these my 
lences in that part of Hampshire. It is propositions sweep away. But theyi 
surprising with what rapidity intelli- leave a powerful navy to be provided for, 


gence flies from one end to the other of 
a thinly-settled county. The rejection 
of this petition was heard of, in every 
part of Uniupshire, in the course of three 
days 5 and, of course, a gracious recep- 
tion of it would have been he.-ird of in the 
same space of time; and it is possible, 
at any rate, that instead of a county the 
people of which must be brooding over 
feelings which must suggest themselves 
to every intelligent mnid, this might 
have been a county wholly unconscious 
of any such feelings. 

This is an instance, and only one out 
of ten thousand, of cutting oft' all direct 
communication between the King and 
his people : the measures that 1 recom- 
mend will restore that communication. 
Soon after I returned from America, in 
the year 1800 , being at Ascot-hcath 
races, what was my astonishment to see 
the then King having in the race-box | 
two notorious police-oflicers, one on his 
right-hand and one on his left, and 
standing nearer his person than anybody 
else ! it is useless to comment on such 
a fact : it speaks fur itself } .and no one 
who has any wish to see the kingly 
government maintained, can fail to desire 
to see an end to a system that could 
|R)S 5 ibly render such precautions neces- 
sary. I may deceive myself 3 1 may 
be a bad judge of the matter ; but, ac- 
cording to my judgment, the way to 
cause the King to be held in honour by 
all his subjects, and to receive from 
them a willing obedience, is to place 
him in the situation described in thej 


and also the expenses belonging to the 
King and his court. They give him the 
absolute control over his parks, gardei)s, 
and palaces 3 and in speaking of these 
latter, one would wonder what he could 
do with them all ; and 1 dare say people 
in general are afraid that they must be 
rotting and mouldering into decay ; for 
though an abundance of money is granted 
for the keeping them up, and keeping 
them in good order, still, .as he never 
lives at Hampton-court or Kensington, 
for instance, the walls must become 
damp, and the place not fit to live in. 
If you were to go to those palaces you 
would be most agreeably disappointed ; 
for they are always full of most excel- 
lent company ; and you would see brass- 
platcs on the doors of the suits of apart- 
ments, Informing you that this lord, that 
lady, this honourable miss, and that 
honourable gentleman, were the inha- 
bitants of the place ; and nt Kensing- 
toii-})alace you would see, amongst 
others, the name of that Mr. Choker, 
who now so boldly arr.iigns the Minis- 
ters for tlicir intention to make a reform 
of the Parliament ! I dare say, th.at if 
it were proposed to put these people 
out of the palaces, they would insist 
upon it that they had a “ vested right^ 
of possession 5 and if the King himself 
were to think proper to go in to look at 
the apartments, it would excite surprise 
in nobody that knows them, if they 
were to regard him as a trespasser, and 
ask him wliat the devil he was doing 
there. Where there is a there can 


proposition, the measures pointed out 
in which 1 have been endeavouring to 
defend. 

But, gentlemen, in order to have the 
means of defraying the expense of a 
navy, such ns 1 have described, and to 
have .at the same time a sufliciency to 
meet the expenses occ.asioned by the 
King, the officers of state, the judges * 


be a divesting 3 and I should have little 
hope of a reformed Parliament, that 
slinulfl sit a month without sending these 
gentry to hire lodgings for themselves, 
and restoring the King to the possession 
of his own pal.aces.* 

• 'there is a personage, pariicularly dear to 
the inhabitants <jf Manchester, nhost* tianie is 
Henry Addington, and whose title j.- Lord 
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To return to the expensee of the coua- 
try, we must first observe, though it 
seems to be always overlooked, that the 
country governs itself, and pays for its 
own government, wholly independently 
ctf the government up at Liondnn. This 
part of the institutions of the country 
^till exists in form at any rate. Each 
county 1ms a complete government in 
itself ; it has a lord-lieutenant, a sheriff, 
justices of the peace, and all inferior 
officers i it has a militia, when the posse 
of the sheriff is found insufficient fur the 
purpose of keeping the peace. It pro- 
vides for all these by a tax called the 
county- rate. It has no need of any in- 
terference of the Crovernment up in 
London, except that it wants the King 
to appoint its sherifip and its justices and 
its lord-lieutenant ; to give his commis 
sions to the officers of its militia, and to 
send his judges twice a year, to cause 
justice to be executed, and to decide, iti 
conjunction with the juries, on mutters 
relative to the differences between man 
and man. The counties pay, and pay 
well, for the governing of themselves, 
just as the several States of America do ; 
and this one county of Lancaster pays 
more for this purpose than any four or 
five of the American ^>tutes. WJien the 
tax-eaters tell us, therefore, and when 
good foolish people adopt the tale, that 
Government mtuii be supported^ the pro- 
per answer is, that the Government is 
supported in the counties, and in the 
several cities and towns j but what they 
mean by Government are, the fund- 
holders, the dead- weight, the pensioners, 
and sinecure-people, the haunters of the 
club-houses, and all the swarms of idlers 
that devour the substance of the nation. 
The county-rate, that is to say, the 
money that is raised to support the Go- 
vernment in the county, to keep peace 
and order, and to cause property to be 


Vucount SiDMouTii ; amidst lofty and beauti- 
ful trees, and surrounded by herds of fat fal- 
low-deer, lives this noble viscount, in a palace, 
in the middle of Ricbmond-park, surrounded 
with a hieh wall, ten miles in leng-th. How 
he came there, not being* yet a member of a 
reformed Parliament, 1 have no means of dis- 
covering. But having a great desire to know 
how'it was, I shall cerUinly, if [ become such 
member, not fail to ascertain to the greatest 
idccty. 


protected and justice to be done, is raised 
in the county ; but then it is expended 
in (he county, as it ought to be, and not 
carried away out of it, to be expended in 
London, in Paris, or in Rome. 

What, then, is reciuired to support the 
kingly government ? It would be quite 
ample to leave at the sole disposal of the 
King, about one hundred or one hundred 
and hfCy thousand pounds a year; quite 
sufficient to allow three hundred thou- 
sand pounds more for officers of state, 
judges, ambassadors, and eoiiblngent ex* 
penses appertaining to this general go- 
vernment ; for as to colonies, it is mere 
hypocrisy, if not perfidy, to pretend that 
it can be beneficial to hold a colony that 
calls upon the nation for one single 
farthing of expense, beyond that which 
is incurred by keeping up a navy to 
protect those colonies against the hosti- 
lity of foreign states. The whole of the 
navy, during the last peace, cost little 
more than a million of pounds sterling 
a year. Let it now cost three millions 
and a half, and then it would bring the 
whole expenditure of the kingdom, ex- 
clusive of the government of the coun- 
ties, down to four millions a year, or to 
five at the very utmost. 1 defy any man 
to point out the necessity of any ex- 
penditure beyond this. The whole of 
the government expenses of the United 
States 3 the general government, with 
its army, navy, ambassadors, custom- 
house officers, and all put together •, and 
adding thereto the government expenses 
of the twenty States, of which the Union 
now consists ; all these put together do 
not amount to three millions of pounds 
sterling a year. Why should we want 
more ; « ad if we do nut want more^ 
why should we raise more ? 

However, 1 am for making a large 
provision for the navy, because 1 would 
have the sailors well paid, and have 
them able and faithful. We have now 
three generals to every regiment of foot 
and every regiment of horse, and two 
admirals to every ship of the line. I 
should be afraid to state this fact, if it 
did not stand recorded in books pub- 
lished by the Government, or persons 
acting with the approbation of the Go- 
vernment. The fact is so monstrous, 
that it seems to call in question, not 
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only tlic spirit^ hut also the sanity that 
permits an abuse so outrageous If, be 
cause we have so long been paying sixty 
inillions a year to the divers sorts of tax- 
^therers, you think you cannot be safe 
in your Itoiises if we pay only four or 
five millions a year, then indeed you 
must continue to pay the sixty ; but ob- 
serve, at the same time, that a (larlia- 
mentary reform is a thing neither wanted 
nor to be rationally desired. It is for 
the express purpose of lightening the 
burdens of the people : it is for the express 
purpose of making cheap government, 
and, if it do not answer this purpose, 
it will he a great deal better tor it never 
to take place. 

Now, gentlemen, for the means of 
raising, in a (‘hea|), (‘asy. and sure man- 
ner, these four or five millions a year ; 
for, if the sum be not reduced to that, 
in time of peace ■ if a re/brmed Parlia- 
ment will not cause it to be reduced to 
that, it shall be but for a very short time 
that J will have anything to do with that 
parliament. Tlicse means are, in the 
first place, custom-house duties ^ these 
now amount to about seventeen millions 
of pounds sterling a year. Tiiey might, 
with great advantage to commerce and 
manufactures, be reduced to three or 
four, and still leave sudifieut protection 
to navigation, and to certain manufac- 
tures. Put I would have a general, 
uniform, and cheaply -collected lax on 
real property. I would have all the 
houses, lauds, mines, and other real 
property, valued ; the amount of tax on 
each parcel of property sliould be fixed, 
and be paid quarterly by the person in 
occupation ; and the payment should 
take place on the same day in every 
county, and at different jilaccs in the 
county, in order to make the matter as 
little inconvenient as possible. The 
payment should be enforced by a process 
at once speedy and effectual, and the 
parties liable to [lay should bring the 
money to the appointed place, and not 
have it demanded of them at their seve- 
ral places of abode. There would be 
no need of any expense of collection 
beyond a mere trifle to the person ap- 
pointed to receive the money from the 
county ; because the county should take 
care to have the money brought and 


paid at the several places appointed for 
the payment. 

Some people will say, that it is unjust 
to tax real property, and nothing else ; 
while others have said, I dare say, that 
to take off the tithes, is only giving 
their amount to the landlords. These 
are very narrow views taken of the 
matter. A tax upon land is a tax upon 
everything which the land produces. If 
you lay a pound of tux upon a Inmllord, 
he lays it on upon the tenant in rent ; 
and the tenant lays it upon his wheat 
and his meat and other produce. All of 
us are consumers, according to our seve- 
ral means of consumption. In this the 
"and lord and the farmer would pay their 
share of the land-tax, which, like every 
)thcr tax, spreads its influence in the 
way of privation over the whole coin- 
muni ty } but a direct tax on real pro- 
|)erty is the best, because it is so certain 
in amount and so clieap in the collection. 
A pound of tax laid upon the landlord 
of a house is charged by him to his 
tenant j the tenant, if he he in any busi- 
ness, ilivides it among his customers ; 
and if he be not in any business, lie 
deducts it in some shape or other from 
his servants, or from those with whom 
he is accustomed to deal. 

A tax of tliis sort, like the air, reaches 
everything j bul8it is at the same time 
free from all the vexation, all that an- 
noyance, all that endless torment, and 
those acts of merciless tyranny, which 
ahvays did, and always must, grow out 
tf a tax on consumable commodities. It 
is just the same with regard to tithes. 
The tithes would not be given to the 
landlord any more tliaii to tlie rest of 
the community ; nor are they in their 
nature at all, oppressive any more than 
rent is. The farmer has two landlords in 
place of one, that is all ; and the taking 
away of the benefices of the clergy is 
only, in fact, the putting an end to so 
many small pro|prieiorsof land. But, in 
the first place, the property belongs to 
the public and the poor ; in the next 
place, it is conii^umed by those who do 
nothing for it. The tithe taken away 
from the parsons, the benefit is diffused 
amongst the whiole of the community ; 
and this is thi'j ground for taking it 
away, and not b-ecause ii is a hinderanca 
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to agriculture. A tax upon real property, 
at 4 per cent, upon the rental, would 
yield about four millions a year in Great 
Britain ; and extended to Ireland, it 
might yield four and a half or live. It 
would be varied of course, according to 
the wants of the state 3 and of these 
wants the representatives of the people 
would be the judge. 

One conspicuous benefit which must 
inevitably arise from the change is this : 
that nine-tenths of the time which is now 
spent by the Parliament in discussing the 
details of taxation; and in discussing the 
merits of petitions, containing com- 
plaints on the score of the divers taxes, 
would all he saved. That enormous 
volume of laws which each session now 
produces, equal in bulk to all the statutes 
of any ten kings before the reign of the 
House of Hanover, would be reduced to 
the size of one of those pamphlets which 
the boronghmongers' Parliament allowed 
us to publish, at a price not less than 
sixpence ; and the reformed House of 
Commons, driving Bellamy’s boozing- 
ken from beneath its roof, would have 
time by daylight soberly to consider the 
measures necessary to i)rovi(Ie for the 
happiness of the people, to preserve the 
power and uphold the honour of the 
kingdo m. 

A GENERA? FAST. 

OF COMMONS, 2(iTH January. 

]\|r. Peuce\al : 1 perceive that strangers 
are in the IJouso. 

Tiie SrKAKEit: Strangers must withdraw. 

The otlicers then pruceeded to clear the 
gallery. 

Mr. Hume: 1 presume I may move the 
suspension of the standing order. 

The Speaker ; Strangers must ^vithdraw. 

The gallery was then cleared. 

Mr. Perceval could speak with more 
boldness in the absence of 'the public. He 
could persuade the members who arc all of 
them baptized, and not allow the public to 
know the hlaspheniies that might be spokeu 
in answer to his speech— -tliaA the blasuhemers, 
if any in this House^ might jbot be able to give 
publicity to tlieir blaspTiemties. That was bis | 
excuse for clcariug the House of strangers. | 
Uod was present amongst us, and he would | 
witness all that passed. lit the name of God 1 
the Highest, he appealed to the House ; and , 
as it was written in his \Ford, that he who ■ 
rejected him that appeared in the name of God 
despised him that sent hint, he that rejected 
him (Mr. Perceval) rcjectcil his God, in whose 
^ome he appeared. He urould risk being ^ 


tedious, in order to be understood. He was 
afraid to read the book he held in his hand 
(the Bible), but he would read it. No man 
could deny that tlie state of the nation was 
truly deplorable. Nothing had altered his 
opinion since he last addressed the House on 
this subject. The nation trembled on the 
verge of destruction — no man could calculate 
on subordination in any society — in every 
district there were disorders. There was also 
the frightful collision of the two Houses of 
Parliament. The liouses of the nobles and 
gentry were entered and pillaged — one of the 
cities pluiiflered and rul'hcd by the moh. Two 
parlies were tlireateuing a conflict so manifest 
that amidst all these things, tver>body of 
considerate mind should consider their ways 
and mend them. Shall we not how down be- 
fore that God whose hand is on us — consider 
our ways and go down on our knees to sup- 
plicate that mercy which is gone from us ? 
He would read the grounds of a nation’s pros- 
perity. This nation stands as Jerusalem for- 

ligioii, and has reared up the finest system of 
civil polity that ever existed ; and if we be as 
Jenisalciii was, we must siilFer equally : — 

“ Woe unto thee, Chorazin, woe unto tlice, 
Bethsaida; for if the mighty works which 
were (lone in you were doue iuTyreaiidSiduii, 
they W’ould have repented long ago in sack- 
cloth and aslit s.” 

[//c ikni Trad a lo7iir list of texts of Scripture. 1 
So will It he with England, if we iaithfnlly, 
humbly, ami sincerely jepeiit. I trust 1 shall 
be aide to set before the nation the truth of its 
weakness — lirst, the increase of crime shows 
the absence of religion and piety; secondly, 
the oppression of the poor was beyond hi-s 
conception. He was loit in astonishrnent. 
The fact was so great that he could not ac- 
count for it. The first lived in luxury ami 
plenty ; the labourer in a state of actual star- 
vation, and a dcgrci^. of distress that would 
harrow up your very souls. He couhl not 
point out the causes, but the fact was glaring. 
He appealed to Mr. Sadler t(» point out the 
sufferings of the children of the poor. The 
heathens made their children passthrough the 
fire to their god Moloch — we make oiir chil- 
dren pass through misery for our gain. The 
destruct on of Bristol is a sample of God’s 
wrath when abroad in the land. Passing that 
and the pestilence, the state of the poor is 
enough to induce this House to address the 
crown to order a fast. It must not be sup- 
posed that he was a fool to call on this House, 
which he did, us a body, only in love ami 
truth. Von sit here (said the honourable 
Member) infidels— you do not consult your 
Maker. This House meets here, and talks on 
public aifairs, as if there was no God. Let 
every man answer for himself. You have no 
more consideration than if you acknowledged 
no God. You are all infidels. Look at the 
public press ; the march of intellect, the spirit 
of the day, is sheer idolatry. You forget God,, 
and thiuk of doing everything by capital, by 
machinery, by laws, &C. 5 but you are acting' 
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on a wron^ principle. All those acts of un- 
godliness had heeu practised other nations. 
For example, the French left out that the 
King' ruled by the {^race of God ; also that 
blasphemy iu Kn^laiid, ** that all power was 
from the people*' — sheer blasphemy, as all 
power is from God, and the duty of man is to 
submit and to obey ! See what is on in 
France and England. It is blasphemy to at- 
tribute ' power to the people. He defied the 
noble Lord to point out a word in the Bible — 
that power was from the people ; that slavish 
bowing to public opinion bad robbed the noble 
Lord of all his honesty and iiAinbood. Jii the 
councils of the nation there were slu%'es to that 
blasphemy — but power was only from Caod. 
He was aware he was speaking loud and with 
warmth, but not with violence ; be was sin- 
cere, and was urging these truths in liis usual 
way, when he was under an influence. The 
inution belonged to each Member indiviilually, 
as every man bad been ba])ti/ed into the name 
of the Father, Son, ami Holy Gh<»st, and 
could not disobey the precepts and laws of 
their God. They might disregard the laws — 
father and brother, but would they refuse the 
precepts of God. ^ “J was taken up,’* said 
the honourable Member, “ on the death of my 
father, by the nation, wliicb abundantly pro- 
vided for me and mine ; and it is in gratitude 
for that kindness that I call on the House to 
address the crown to issue a proclamati<in for 
a fast. It lias been done before by Parlia- 
ment, and I do not admit the objection that 
this place is not a fit and proper place. Are 
we not chosen to meet and advise what, as 
Christians, we ought to advise for the good 
of the nation ? Are we to leave all religion 
the door of the House, and listen to 
t wiles of Satan } Mo. I stated it Iasi 
year, and I will repeat the cliariicter of infi- 
delity that pervades the public mind. At that 
time there was the hlasplieiiioiis proposition 
to admit the Jew into this House. If our 
Saviour was raised, and is now in heaven, at 
the head of his Church, arc we to admit a Jew 
to our councils } The Edinburgh HcinaVy 
the fifth sign of the infidelity of the times, 
defended that. Man is a fool in his heart, 
and sayeth those things. It was enormous 
that this body of Christians should say, we are 
not inclined to consider of God’s greatness and 
mercy; ji so uiij^odly as to entertain the 
•question, what a state was tlie nation in ! 
The bent of the human mind is now to set 
aside kings and priests, at^l to set up the peo- 
ple as the Sovereigns ; and 1 would call on 
the nation to humiliate themselves, and avert 
such evils. Let the kings and jiriests be ex- 
pelled, and all such mummery be averted, un- 
less you will listen to niy voice for a fast and 
buiniliation. If you agree, 1 will request the 
House of Lords aUo to supplicate for a fast, 
Rod wc all shall then be bound up together in 
one solemn act. He would not withdraw his 
motion as he did last year ; he would not 
give way, but would divide the House. He 
^'ould force the House of Commons to declare ; 


I whether they would bend their l^ee to their 
‘ God. If they would not, the nation should 
know their refusal. He would have the whole 
nation, the Lords, and Commons, to join in 
act of humiliat.' U. The Ministers had not 
done it — the House of (Commons had put it 
aside. But by that anointed name by which 
be acted, he would appeal to them, and it must 
he done. Moving the previous question 
would not do; the House must reject the 
motion. If they did, all Europe would see 
(said the hon. Member) that yc reject your 
God’s authority. Vou cannot escape this 
charge. By the name, and by the blood of 
that Saviour, I implore you to support this 
motion. But he had been told formerly, that 
in this blaspliemous and unhallowed atino- 
<>pluTe, he ought not to have used that name* 
But it is in that blessed name — the name of 
that living God and Saviour who now sees 

u and is amongst you — that I alone appeal 
and act. Christian men should love to see 
him call on the name of Inm in whose name 
you were baptized. Cast not oft' the revereiut; 
due to that name; beware »)r that infidelity 
that is creeping on you on b«)tb sides of the 
H«u«^e, and depriving }oii of your manhood ; 
for the salcty of your ov%u souls 1 call on you 
to honour that name. 1 have done iny duty 
to avert the evils that arc coming on Clirist- 
cndoni, prcccilcMl by the ju-stilencc. Beware 
of the wrath that went forth on the plain 
agaiiHt Sodom and Gomorrah — and those are 
a type of the judgment that is fast coming 
upon Cliri^tendom. My try is that God’s 
mercy may be on us if we humble ourselves. 
Let all the people praise and sing for joy, and 
the desolating force of (lod shall j)ass by. The 
lion. Member concluded by moving, that an 
humble address be, presented to the King, l<> 
order a day for a general fast and humiliation. 

Af'^er some pause the motiuii was seconded 
by Mr. Wcylaiid, of lle<lou. 

Lord ALTHour staled that this discussion on 
such a topic was highly incxpedii'iil. That he 
disclainned being tinctured with infi<leJity; 
but be was of opinion that such discussunis 
did not tend to the honour of reiigion. The 
motion was neither desirable nor necessary. He 
gave Mr.Perceval credit for bis good intentions* 
He meant no disrespect to him by not following 
him in bis argument, and should move the 
previous question ; by which he intended that 
the House shuifld express its opinion, that 
questions like the present ought not to be 
taken up. It was the intention of the Govern^ 
ment to appoint a day of fasting . 

Mr. Goulkoorn understood the noble Lord 
to say, that the object would be accomplished 
without going to the vote. If the noble Loixl 
did not make such a promise, he hoped the 
motion would be pressed. 

Sir Tho.vias Raking would vote for the 
motion, if a Fast Day were not to be appointed. 

Lord Altiiorp : It is the intmtion of the 
Government to appoint a fast day, 

Mr. Briscoe heard the declaration of th* 
uuble Lord w ith pleasurei aud it was to him 
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additionalN'esion for affordin^^ his support to 
the presoot Guverninmt. 

Mr. Gordon (Dumlalk) said it was a quea* 
tion highly fitciiig to occupy the time of the 
Hottseof Commons; and that the House of 
CommoDs iu former times was often occupied 
mrith such discussions. 

Mr. Pkrceval^ in answer to the Member 
for Preston, observed, that a fast of hypocrisv 
wras in no way acceptable to Him that judgeth 
the human heart. But which of the two was 
more likely to observe the fast of mercy ? he 
who set aside, as unnecessary, all signs of 
public contrition, or he who, consenting to 
such public acts, acknowledged the impro- 
priety of ungodliness when going through the 
fast ol humiliation ? He would not state what 
he felt, if he did not say that the tardy consent 
at length given to the appuiutnient of a day 
for a general fast showed him with what reluc. 
tance the Govern men t at length assented. He 
thouglit that this was done inure for the sake 
of getting rid of the question than for any bet- 
ter motive. He believed this from the delay. 
He saw no reason for delay. The danger of 
delay was iiniiiiiicut. He still suspected that 
they never meant to do it. He would nut 
withdraw the motion, but would take the sense 
of the House upon it, though he did not intend 
to press it to a division. 

It will be observed, that since this 
debate, tlie 21st of March has been ap- 
pointed for a fast-day. 


Presttm, Sfk Fedruarv. l83J. 

I HAVE just (one o’clock, noon) ad- 
dressed the good people of this town, 
from that window of the Castle Inn 
from which 1 so frequently addressed 
them during the contest of I'S^G. I 
lectured last night and the night before 
to most numerous audiences, at the 
Cock Pit^ a most spacious and con- 
venient place, and very ol^ingly lent us 
by the gentleman who rem it from the 
Stani^eys, who seem to have totally 
abandoned the town, but who have 
shown their kindnese towards it by letting 
their^rcaf mu^iioh in the town, to be used 
as a barrack / This is just tit character: 
it is as neat a way of showing their 
disposition as they could possibly have 
faljien upon. If my reception at other 
places has been gratifying, it has been 
Rightful at Preston. Here all the 
<^€ircunistances weTe iriteresting ; the 
past, the present, the future. I no- 
where more wished for attention and 


numerous auditors, and no-where have 
had tny wishes more completely accom-* 
plisbed. — land about to start for Black- 
burn, there to lecture this evening. 

Wm. COBBETT. 


From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Friday, February 3 , 1833 . 

INSflLVENTS. 

MORGAN, W., Liverpool -street, and Fam- 
liam-place, Old Gravel-laur, G. R. Ropcb, 
Liverpool-street, and Liverpool, and G. 
Morgan, Liverpoul-strcet, and Tiverton, 
Devonshire, merchants. 

BANKRUPTS. 

ALLFORD, E., lUshopsgate-strect Without, 
upholsterer. 

BENNS, H., Norwich, cordwniner. 

CARELESS, J. and S., Bristol, bakers. 

CAZENOVE, H. and J., Broad- st.-buildings, 
merchants. 

CHAMBERLAIN, J., Aldennanbury, ware- 
houseman. 

KASLING, J. C., Chandos-street, Coveut- 
ganlcti, licensed victualler. 

HAITERSLEV, S., G., undf L., Bradford and 
Keighley, Yorkshire, machiDC-makers. 

HAYTON, J., Wigtou, Cumberland, corn- 
factor. 

LAWTON, J., Saddlesworth, Yorkshire, 
money- scrivener. 

LAWTON, W., Birkenhead, Cheshire, lime- 
burner. 

PEARKES, T., Stanford-bridge, Worcester- 
shire, grocer. 

PESTELL, J., Stotfold, Bedfordshire, miller. 

STEAD, W., Shrewsbury, mercer. 

THOMAS, N., Manchester, upholsterer. 

WILSON, H., Sun-street, woolleii-drajicr. 

WILSON, H. B., Lawrence Pouutuey-hill, 
boardiiig-house-keepcr. 

YOUNG, P., Fenchurch-strect, Wapping, and 
Greenwich, saii-inaker. 


Tuesday, February /, 1832. 

INSOLVENTS. 

JACKSON, W., Maidstone, jeweller. 

PURSGLOVE, j., HurstmoBceux, Sussex, 
common-brewer. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

LUCK, T. P., High-«t., Southwark, laceman. 

SIMISTER, J., Oldham, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner. 

BANKRUFPS. 

ALDERTON, R., <Charlotte-street, Black- 
friars-road, carpenter. 

COKER, W.T.,Llme-6t., hide and skin-broker. 

DEWEY, F. W.,Huggin-laDe, Wood-st., glovgr. 

DUNN, F., Drypool, Yorkshire, miller* 
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FENTON, P. Lirerpool, milliner. 

FU)WER,W.,CaiiBfl>orfeuh.,ooai-mercliniik. 

HIBBARD, G., Bath, maltatcr. 

HOUGHTON ,Z.B., Liverpool, timber-iaercli. 

HOWELLS, W., Gellybave, Momnouththire, 
shopkeeper. 

JONES, W. M., Mold, Flintshire, maltster. 

KING, B., Charlotte- street, Rathbooe- pjaoe, 
lithofcraphic printer. 

KNIGHT, W.,St.Neot*6, Hunting;dons., draper 

MARKS, J., Foley-place, horse-dealer. 

MATFH I E, W.G.& C.A., Liverpool, merchants. 

PARKINSON, E.C., Green-gates, Eccleshill, 
Yorkshire, apothecary. 

POYNTON, G. B.,Oxford-8t., woollen-draper. 

SAVILL, K., Esher, Surrey, miller. 

SMITH, R., late of Salisbury, haberdasher. 

STEPHENS, J., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 
bookseller. 

SWYER, W., Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire, com 
moTi-brewer. 

TURNER, E., Crown-rnw, Walworth, hosier. 

WEBB, T., and W. Pritchard, Pillffwciilly, 
Monmouthshire, and Z. Williams, Machen, 
Monmouthshire, coal-merchants. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

HUNTER, D. and W., Portobello, Glasgow, 
merchants. 

THOM, J., Klldrum, Dumbartonshire, farmer. 

THOM, J., South Mivet, Lanarkshire, farmer. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark-Lanr, Corn-Exchangi!, February 
6.— Our supplies since this day se’nnight have 
been good, as respects the following articles : 
English, Irish, and Scotch wheat ; English and 
Scotch barley ; English malt and beaus ; En- 
glish, Irish, and Scotch oats ; and Irish and 
Scotch flour, and foreign linseed. A great 
supply of English floor. The supply has been 
but limited of English peas, as also each kind 
of foreign corn, and, with the above exception, 
seBds from all quarters. ''Fhe whole week's 
supply of foreign corn consists of 1,190 qrs.of 
barley, whilst of foreign flour there has been 
none. 

This day’s market was tolerably well at- 
tended by buyers, but the ample state of the 
supply, together with |he arrival of accounts 
of a slackness in demand at Liverpool, and 
most other of our great provincial com mar- 
kets, causing abatemenu to be expected, and 
the sellers being unwilling to i^cede from their 
last week’s position, the trade was throughout 
very duli. Wheat, barley, oats, and Mans, 
Mnerally speaking, were at a depression of 
from Is. to 2a, per quarter ; peas, malt, and 
flour, at last Monday’s quotations. The trade 
with most kind of seeds is dull, at, if any dif- 
ference, rather drooping prices. Quotations 
of rye next to nominaU « 

Wheat .••• • 50s. to 66s. 

Rye 34f.to3fls« 

Barley •••«;. 23s. to 328. 

•———fine,, •••••••••• #••• 34f.to41f, 


Peas, Wtiitf 348.*to38R. 

— ■ Boilers 36 b. to 40s. 

p— — Grey 34s. to 328. 

Beans, Old 34 b. to 36s. 

Tick 338. to 37a. 

Oats, Potatoe 23s. to 2fli. 

— Poland 22s. to 2 Sb. 

— - Feed 176. to 22s. 

Flour, per sack 55B.to60f« 

PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 46s. per ewL 

— Sides, new... 44s. to 46s. 

Pork, India, new . . 125s. Ud. to ]2Bs. 

Pork, Mess, new • • . 67s. Od. to — s. per barL 
Butter, Belfast . . . .92s. to ^s. per cwt. 

— Carlow 898. to 928. 

■■■"' ■■■ Cork .Sis. to— 8. 

Limerick ..SSs. to90s. 

■ ■ '■ ■ Waterford.. 87s. to 88s. 

— — Dublin .. ..85s. to 87s. 

Cheese, Cheshire.... 52s. to 836. 

— — Gloucester, Double. . 52s. to 628. 
— • Gloucester, Single. . . 48s. to 548, 

■ ■ — ■ Edam 47s. to 50s. 

■ T— Gouda 46s. to SOs, 

Hams, Irish.... .••.62s.'to 70s. 


SMITHFIELD.— February 6. 

This day’s supply was throughout rather 
limited ; but, owing to the carcass markets 
being largely supplied, and the weather, from 
its mildness, unfavourable to slaughtaring, 
the trade was, with each kind of meat, veiy 
dull : with beef and mutton at an advance ; 
veal at a depression of about 2d, per stone : 
with pork at Friday’s quotations. 

Beasts, 2,142; sheep, 18,110; calves, 91; 
pigs, 120, 


MARK-LANE.— Friday, Feb, 10. 

The arrivals this week are large, hut prin- 
cipally of inferior quality. The best samples 
fetch the same prices as on Monday; all other 
sorts are Is. per quarter cheaper. 


3 per Cent. 
Coios. Ann. 


THE FUNDS. 

\ Fri. I flat. iMod. ITueal WeA| Thar. 


82i 82) 82|| 82)] 82) 82) 


CHOLERA MORBUS, TYPHUS FEVER, 
Ac. 

B EAUFOrS CONCENTRATED DISIN- 
FECTING SOLUTIONS OF THE 
CHLORIDE OF SODA AND OF LIME.- 
PreMred of uniform streogtli, aocordiiig to 
the Formula of M. LabarrahuBi of Firis. 
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BBACII^OY k Co,y of South l^mbech, Lon- 
dpn. feel it, tlieir duty to caution the Pablie 
a^aiiist the clanger of uaiu of m 

ceitain and variable atreDguiiiatid quaUtiee. 

The tafe and ample difeetions for uslnii^ 
Beaufoy’s Chlorides are not applicable to ahy 
other Preparations^ unless precisely sivnilar to 
those made In their Labofatoiy. 

Th^t Public safety demands a public decla- 
ration that tbeHh directions have been.copiedy 
and are aiKxed by the Venders to Cmorides 
quite different in every essential particular 
from Beaufoy'e preparations. 

Beaufoy’s genuine Preparations, according 
to Labarraque's Formula, are easily distin- 
c^ished by their peculiar label upon the 
vrrapper, which should be examined to see 
that it has not been opened. 

Md by all respectable Chhmists and Dru^r* 
gists, of whom may be had gratis, an account 
of some of the properties and uses to which 
these Chlorides nave been successfully applied. 

Price of the Chloride of Soda, 3s. tid.— of 
Lime, Ss, 6d. Quart Bottle included, with di- 
rections for dilution and lise enclosed within 
the. sealed ^rapper. 

OAUTj0N,-*Bcaufoy*9 Chlorides are not lia- 
ble td S^mp.Ibity* The Venders of Beaufoy's 
Chlorides / are consequently exempt from 
Stamp-office Informations. 

South London, Dec. 13, 1831. 

CHEAP CLOTHING!! 

SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 

93, Fleet-Street, 

the new epetiing to St. Briie^s Churchy) 

XB EQUEST the attention of the public to 
JTi/ the following list of prices' {for cash 
only) which tney charge for 
Gentlemen’s Dress Coats of Medley L s. d. 

Colours... 2 12 0 

Ditto, ditto. Best Saxoiiy Clotb. • . , 3 0 ^0 

^wny Ker^teymere Troiiseris 180 

> ditto Waistcoats 13 0 

Figured Silk ditto.’ 18 0 

Venetian Leather Shooting Jackets.. 1 10 0 

Haro'gw ditto 1 '8 0 

A Pim.Suitof Ifivery^ 4 4 0 

Laffict* Habits Riul Pelisses, and every de- 
scrif^n df Clothing for young gentlemens 
equally cheap. Thp whole made from good, 
of the Ouest/quaKty, and ' the cOt and stork- 
aiAffsHip nq^to h^tirpassed- 

1 Feconjim^^Mesera. Swain and Co. 
ns very gpod aST punetilml Vtradesraen, 
whom 1 have with grpt 

satisfaction. Wji<."C 0 #BBTr,.\ 


On the 31st of4idafch 

No. L, price, , 

^fTlAirs EDlNBoitGH MAGAZINE, for 
, ApriWI^. 

; , To he ekktiHH0>AJ[onthly . ' . 

We do not' offer to tlifc public a Journal 
fashioned after the manner of those with wbicli 


it is nt piVsent familiar. The interests which 
m inteud"%i ¥d^^^ and the objects to the 
accomplUbthetil of which all our exertions 
shall be deitoted^ are of a kind which niaga- 
nine writers have hitherto, '‘for the most part, 
neglected or shunned. . Drawing-room and 
holiday ^ierature iifweli chough in its own 
placej^ and we ar6 "hy no means disposed to 
rauurrel with it. But a Change has come over 
{the spirit of the time ; mighty questions have 
been stirred ; deep interests have been created ; 
vast masses of . men, formerly inert and ^ 
passive, have suddenly begun to heave to and 
fro with the force of a newly-inipired anima- 
tion; old things are passing away;— diid 
while probably oo the eve of great events, it 
has appeared to us not only desirable, but 
necessary, to provide an organ or vehicle 
through wliich the voice of a renovated people 
may be heard. 

With that view Tait’s Edindurgij Maga- 
zine is offered" to the public. In its scope it 
will embrace Politics, Literature, Science, 
Economics, Legislation, ^pd Jurisprudence ; 
in short, every thing connected with, or calcu- 
lated to advance, the improvement of society. 
Of Refonu it will be the fearless and uncom- 
promising advocate ; of abuse, wherever it may 
lurk, or to whomsoever it may be profitable, 
the constant cmd merciless enemy. Some — we 
ought rather to say much— of the best intellect 
hnd learning of the country has been secured 
for its service; and iu the list of. its con- 
tributors will be found names of the highest 
distinction in letters. Utility will ever be its 
flirst and greatest object, strict impartiality its 
invariable characteristic, active and searching 
industry the constant duty of oil connected 
with its management. Of the Literature of 
the mouth it will aflbrdf a complete and care- 
fully digested picture. Every new book will 
be reviewed at greater or less length, ns its 
importance may demand. Tait’s Edinburgh 
Magazine will thus unite the properties of a 
Review with those of a Magazine, or Repo- 
sitory ,of useful information and independent 
discussion; and it will also form a faithful 
record of every step in that ifn prove in ent of 
our ipstitutiuus which must rapidly follow the 
Rcibriii in our Parliamentary Representation. 
Biit although we have resolved, if possible, to 
be useful, we have, at nhe same time, vowed 
not to be dull. There are no weeping philo- 
sophers in our corps. , Democritus himself 
might have joined ufi, without compromising 
his character al^Abdera. We seek, above aU 
tilings, to be instructive ; but we flatter our- 
selves we can also impart to our labours a 
degrd8 of interest sufficient to conciliate even 
those who read only that they may be amused. 

Printed for William Tait, 78, Prince’s- 
street, Edinburgh ; to whom communications 
may be addressed. Orders received by all 
Booksellers throughout the kingdom. ^ 


Printed by William Cobbett, Johnson ’■•conrt; and 
piblishtd by him, at ll,Bott«eoaTt, Fleet-street. 
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TO 

MR. DENISOJV, 

ONE OP THE MEMBERS FOR THE COUNTY OF 
SURREY ; 

On the Abolition of the Protestant 
Ckarch Establishment in Ireland; 
and on the Abolition of IHthes, and a 
Remmption of the other Property 
{ealled Church Pnoperty^ in England* 

Wif an, EaucajAirf, ISiA Ftf6.|183S. 

Sir, 

When I was young, I \raa, in reading 
the Live! of Plutarch, very much im- 
pressetl with what he said in prais^ of] 
one of the great men of antiquity, "the 
'list of whose numerous great qualities 
he wound up by saying, that in his 
enterprises he dlwayt chose the proper 
time } and whatever else may be said of 
my deficiencies, I shall never have im* 
puted to me a neglect with regard to 
the time for doing the things which 1 
have attempted to do. At any rate, 
this, you and the whole of the county 
of which you ore a member, and , of 
which 1 am a native, will allow, is'tbe 
propw time for my addressing ' the 
public on ,thi8 subject ; and it will pre* 
eently appear that it is equally proper 
that I choose you aa the channel for this 
address. 

The recent declaration of my Lord 
Grey with regard to the refusal of the 
people of. Ireland to pay tithes to 
the Protestant hierarchy, hqs greatly 
alarmed bis friends, greatly delighted 
his enemies, and has filled everybody 
with wonder. . The declaration amount- 
ed to this : that if the law as it now 
stands, be found insufficient to enable 


the clergy to enforce the cidlection of 
the tithes in Ireland, he wiU apply to the 
ParHameatfor tuw fows to enable them 
to do it. Let us see, ^ben, to what 
point the law has already reached. It 
already, authorises these Irish paihons 
and lay-impropriators to seize the stuck 
upon a farm, and to sell it, in order to 
obtain the amount demanded of the 
tithe-payer. This is a thing wholly un- 
known to the ancient law of tithes ; a 
thing never dreamt of in France, Italy, 
or Spain, or in any Catholic country iu 
the world j a thing never dreamt of by 
those' who established the Ptotestant 
hierarchy and a thing which never 
could have been thought of except by 
those who have ceased to regard the 
church as a Christian institution. If 
forcible entry and seizure can be made 
for tithes, why not for EasTEB-orraa- 
isrcs Nay, why not for christening 
and burial fees, and fof marriage fees i 
And if this do not amount to my Lord 
GrsV's own description of the tables of 
the money-changers, whom be said he 
wished to drive out of the temple, I do 
not know what does or what can. But 
this is not enough, it seems | it is not 
enough to make forcible entry on men's 
premises and seize their goods ; it is not 
enough that the shepherd of the fold.of 
Christ take away the fleece by force, 
and apply it, not to the clothing of the 
naked, but to his own profit and owa 
luxurious enjoyments j this is not enough, 
it appears, ibr iny Lord Grey, who, if 
this should fail, expresses his determina- 
tion to propose that new laws should ba 
passed of a more vigorous anj effective 
description. After seizure of all that a 
man bath in the way of property, 
comes seizure of his perttm ; after tM 
seizure of the person, comes the punish- 
ment of the bod]|r, sometimes by impri- 
sonment, sometimes by banishmoif, 
sometimes by the tqking away of life 
itself. How fttr the getting at me fieeee 
may make it uecessaryffor the‘ shepherds 
to go, is uncertain ; but if the words of 
my Lord Grey be truly reported in the 

1 
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]iQWBpaper8> he menns to proceed till he 
liiis MCttred them the enjoyment of the 
fleeoe. 

To hear him and the others who are 
standing up for what they call the rigkii 
of the clergy, one would imagine that 
the people of Ireland were in arms to 
re$ist the execution of the law of tithes ; 
and, indeed, the word resistance is con- 
stantly applied to their conduct in this 
case. The true state of the tiding is, 
however, this : that the clergy upon de- 
^ manding the payment of tithes, are told 
' that the party cannot pay, or will not 
pay ; that the clergy thereupon seize the 
stock of the party, take it away, and 
offer it for sale, agreeably to the provi- 
sions of this most novel law relative to a 
Christian church; that the party refusing 
to pay tithes, or failing to pay tithes, 
offers no resistaiice whatsoever to the 
execution of the law, but suffers his pro- 
perty to be taken away, generally being 
overawed by the presence of a inilitary 
or half-military force. What ground 
of complaint is there, then, against the 
tithe-payers of Ireland ? They suffer 
the law to take its* course, and that 
course is the .taking away of their 
property, and offering it for sale. But 
now comes the difficulty of the reverend 
pastors. They have no difficulty 
in the seizure, or in the offering of the 
thing seized for sale ; but nobody will 
tmy the thing offered^ for sale!" And 
what is the cause of this } A con- 
iracy ” has been talked of ; and jf 
ere were a conspiracy capable of 
proof, there stands the law, with its 
sharp iron claws, at all times ready to 
tear the conspirators to pieces. It is a 
conspiracy such as men enter into when 
they rush out of a playhouse that is said 
to TO on fire. ' It resembles a conspi- 
racy to entertain a desire to preserve 
life by avQidiog the effects of famine or 
of pestilence. Self-interest^ a love of 

S in, a desire to add to one’s property > 
ese are feelings arising out of the uoi- 
▼ersal desire for self-preservation. The 
atock seiied by the reverend pastors 
find tendered for sale, doubtless, in 
efearily, humility, and mercy, must 
Ifmeiit, in the parishes, advan- 

tlgieoua bargiins to purchasers ; and, ; 


therefore, no sueh pusehasers appearing, t 
it must be true that it is the general 
conviction of the people of the country 
that it is wrong for any man td partici- 
pate in the purchase. In short, there is 
no conspiracy whatever, any more than 
there can be said to exist a conspiracy 
against tfime of any sort. All men, 
generally^peaking, are against crimes, 
moral or legal : all men do their best 
to repress crimes : all men shun crime 
or the imputation of crime, or. the com- 
munity would be at an end : and if the 
feeling with regard to tithes and Eastcr- 
offerings be equally prevalent, how can 
any part of the community be accused 
of a conspiracy ? It may indeed be 
said, that the whole of tlie community 
have a feeling hostile to the law ; but 
it is a thing impossible that the law 
should, under such circumstances, be 
enforced. It may be a question whe- 
ther the' community be wise or foolish 
in their hostility to the law ; but there 
can be no question that, under such 
circumstances, the wise part for th.e 
Government to act would be at once 
to repeal the law. I have been labour- 
ing for many years to cause this law to 
be repealed in time. So early as the 
year 1805 (as any one may see by re- 
ference to the Register) I predicted 
that the whole of the church of Eng- 
land must be abolished, unless it were 
then speedily refonntd. I lived in 
Hampshire at the time ; 1 witnessed the 
monstrous abuses in the church ; 1 used 
to go to my own parish church, and see 
a congregation of three or four persona 
in the afternoon, while the Methodist 
meeting-house was crammed to suffo- 
cation. 1 was extremely anxious for 
the well-being of the church and the 
clergy; but the act of 1803, which to- 
tally put an end to the duty of residence,, 
and enabled the parsons to be rent- 
ing-farmers and cattle-jobbers, made 
me look into the affair of pluralities and 
non-residepce ; made me write against 
both, and convinced me that the church 
must come down, unless an end were 
put to them. 1 witnessed the unsparing 
squandering of livings amongst the re- 
lations of the bishop $ I witnessed the 
worse than uselessness of the dean and 
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•chapter ; I had to feel the persecuting 
politics of the parsons, and I had to 
bear my share of their oppression and 
their insolence. Still, for a long while, 
I did not wish for the overthrow of the 
establishment, and 1 took the part of 
nobody that treated it with contempt. 
But when another 300 millions had 
been added to the debt, when I 
flaw that peace was to bring no peace ; 
when 1 saw that the army was to be 
still as large as in time of war; and 
especififfly when I saw thousands of the 
military heroes lake holy orders, get 
themselves inducted into livings, and 
still receive military and naval half-pay ; 
after so much had been bestowed upon 
the church in all sorts of ways j and 
after pluralities and non-residence had 
become more general and more odious 
than ever ; then 1 was convinced that 
the church could not stand inJits present 
form, an<l with its present possessions. 
By this time I had acquired a full know- 
ledge of the origin of the church and 
of the origin of its property. 1 saw that 
the latter belonged to the pvblic ; and I 
saw that the public must take this pro- 
perty and apply it to new purposes, or 
that, at last, the taxes would finally 
•drive the people to effect by a convul- 
sive movement that which £ wish to see 
effected by law, and in the most peace- 
able manner. 

Towards this end, things have been 
gradually drawing ever since the close 
of the war. Ninety-nine hundredths of 
the people have been, from that time, 
looking to the tithes as a resource. Un- 
til 1834 very few persons, comparatively, 
found themselves furnished with any 
argument for making this resource 
available ; but in that year came out the 
Pigs Meat,*' as Dr. Black called it ; 
and immediately the whole nation seem- 
ed to become enlightened and delighted. 
Never did a drove of pigs come galloping 
to the trough with more eagerness, 
upon hearing the rattles of the dairy- 
inaid's pail ; and there, at this moment, 
are all the Liondon ** beet possible public 
instructors^** as Brougham Vaux called 
ihem, actually at the trough shouldering 
one another, and squeaking and crying; 
lest they should lose their share of the 


wash. In the country we call the 
stoutest and most resolute hog the 
head hog at trough,*' lentil the other 
day, when 1 saw a newspaper at Bolton, 
I thought that Drl Black himself stood 
in this envied station ; but I then per* 
ceived that a couple of broad-sheeted 
females had actually ousted the Doctor, 
and had got their snouts eye-deep in 
the swill ; I mean Anna Bkodih and 
Fanny Wraioiit, the two she- proprietors 
of the bloody old Times, which acted so 
due a part in the affiir of Thomas Good- 
man, and in the rest of the materials it 
the Whig prosecution. When we say 
head-hog at trough,” we make no dis- 
tinction as to hes or shes : to the stoutest 
and most resolute of the really swinish 
multitude, we give this denomination ; 
and if the History of the Protestant iie- 
formation really be Pro's Meat,** as 
Dr. Black called it, these two females 
are certainly heud-hogs at trough ; for, 
as I am now going to show you. Sir, 
they make a great deal more free 
with the History of the Protestant 
Reformation, than any of the rest 
of the herd «f Brougham Vaux, 
who, I dare say, (considering his 
recent very positive and equally wise 
assertions relative to the rights of the 
clergy,) thinks the whole herd possessed 
of a devil, and wishes to see them 
driven headlong into the sea. However, 
Sir, it is not the plagiarism of these 
stupid automatons that is of any conse- 
quence in itself ; it is not what is said 
or done by the dirty-faced, gin-drinking 
vagabonds that scribble full the columns 
of the broad-sheet ; it is not what is said 
by the bloody old Times^ by the see- 
saw Herald, by that leaky thing called 
the Tap- tub, by that hall of horse-dung 
which calls itself the Globe, and the 
principal owner of which is that modest 
gentleman, Colonel Torrens, who 
thought, it seems, that the everlastingly 
toiling bees of Bolton stood in need of a 
tax-eater, to help them to get rid of 
their burdens ; nay, it is of little con^ 
sequence what is said out of the Pig's 
Meat by Dr. Black himself : the im- 
portant thing for you to consider, and 
particularly for my Lord Grey to con- 
siderj is what an Indication these pla* 

IS 
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giarisms form of the Btate of the public 
mind as to this great matter. It is not 
what these p'eople say ; but what they 
hear the public say, that is the matter of 
importance. 1 beseech ray Lord Grey to 
reflect that these people do not write for 
the purpose of instructing, of informing, 
or even of amusing, their readers. They 
write for the purpose of selling what 
they write ; and experience has taught 
the whole tribe that every individual 
will like that paper best which contains 
matter most consonant with his own way 
of thinking, and especially with his own 
wishes. There are some papers, indeed, 
Wrhich are bribed ; and getting their pay 
in that way, they care nothing about the 
tastes oV wishes of their readers. Now 
and then one falls into the hands of a 
man of integrity, who sends forth his 
own opinions regardless of. those of 
others ; but such men are rare, and, as 
Dr. Black knows, often thought trouble- 
some. Of all the London broad*sheets, 
however, none is so perfectly a trading 
concern as the bloody old Times: it 
never moves without first ascertaining 
if it be possible, whether the movement 
will be attended with gain or with loss ; 
and it invariably acts as dictated to by 
its own immediate and pecuniary in- 
terest. Just as completely as a calico- 
printer acts in the choosing of his colours 
and the quality of his cloth. As the 
fellow who first advertised Wcllirigton- 
boots did it for the purpose of causing 
the boots to sell more than they would 
have sold without that name, so tlic ar- 
ticles in this paper are written with a 
view of causing the paper to be sold 
more than it would be without the 
matter contained in those articles. 

This being the case; these papers 
putting forth, not the thoughts of the 
writers, but the thoughts and wishes of 
the people, I beg you, Sir, and more 
particularly beg my Lord Grey, to read 
with attention the following extract 
from the Times newspaper of the 9th 
instant. I beg his Lordship not to toss 
up his head and laugh at it. It is not 
Anna Brodie and Fanny Wraioiit that 
speak here : his Lordship will here be- 
hold the universal wishes of John Bull 
fully and clearly expressed : expressed, 


indeed, in my words, but through tlie 
broad-sheet of these my two obedient 
and obliging hand-maidens. 

is to be apprehended that if 
'' Lord Grey should not think proper to 
explain more distinctly than he has 
yet done, his intentions, as a Minister, 
** with regard to Ireland, — we mean, 
“ more particularly, in relation to the 
church, — his Lordship will have to 
charge himself with something at 
least approaching to an indiscretion. 
The plain meaning of his Wbrds on 
Tuesday evening was, that he would 
enforce 4he law for the collection of 
tithe in Ireland. Was it not so } If 
his Lordship answers in tiie aflSrma- 
tive, he prepares for himself an enter- 
prise the most abortive in its execution, 
“ and in Its final results the most fearful, 
that ever blind man undertook when 
' he walked over the edge of a precipice. 
'It is impossible to make the Irish 
^ Catholics pay tithe at the existing 
' rate to any (even a Catholic) clergy, 
or any tiihe to Pi otestant clergy. And 
“ we rejoice that it is impossible^ because 
“ it is unjust. Let not Lord Grey 
“ threaten the wild experiment of going 
“ to law with 6,009,000 of men, by 
“ seizing their goods and chattels ; or of 
going to war with them in a foul cause, 
“ by attempting, on the recoin mcnclatioii 
of such a statesman as Lord Ellen- 
" borough, to imprison their persons for 
arfear of tithe. Let him not, we im- 
“ plore Lord Grey, and if he will not 
** listen to ii«, wc implore the more en- 
“ lightened of his colleagues not to 
“ commit the peace and existence of the 
realm upon a question so utterly hope- 
" less. Does he flatter Jiimself tliat in 
the presort temper of Englishmen, 
this nation, will consent to make war 
" upon Ireland for the sake of her 
1,600, or \yi\W churchmen, and her 9,2 
“ bishops} It is no entertainment for 
such an hour as tiiis, to fight against 
principles with parchments. VVhen 
the church of Ireland exclaims. 
“ * Will you rob me of my property T 
“ she is answered, ‘ Why have you 
“ abused your (rust?* Why have you 
diverted from uses ecclesiastical to 
uses personal— the poor to the 
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pluralist — those ample revenues which ! 
“ originally w^ere designed for distrlbu- 
“ tion between the * Bishop, the fabric 
“ ‘ of the church, the poor, and the 
^clergy?* Two of these claimants, in- 
deed, have been j)rovided for, — the 
“ bishop and the rector have swallowed 
up all- But the ‘fabric of the church’ 
“ Is kept from dilapidation by intermina- 
“ ble taxes vpon the very poor them* 
“ selves, from whom their rightful por» 
“ tion of the church revenues has been 
“ wrested ! This can never stand. We 
** have long ago declared, ^d are daily 
more persuaded, i\\\sX composition icill 
no longer doy — that commutation will 
not doy — that any effort by mere vio- 
‘‘ lence, to coerce the Irisli nation into 
a payment of tithe, must bring at 
once tlie state itself into a desperate 
and fatal collision with the people. 
There is no discredit in capitulating 
betimes with necessity; but there is 
little honour in jirovoking an enemy 
by whom the battle has, morally 
speaking, been already won. The 
^ members of the tithe committee must 
‘ feel much eml)arrassed by the cmi- 
‘ versation in the House of Lords on 
‘ Tuesday. If Govcrnuicnt or Lord 
‘ (ircy should, from the outset, have pre- 
‘ arranged the fjolicy to be adcjptod, and 
‘ if that policy be tlie absolute niain- 
‘ tcnance of tithe, cni bono tlic ceremony 
‘ of a committee V 
Here you see, Sir, not only my 
opinions, not only my doctrines, not 
only iny arguments and niy projects, but 
my very words; and this too, let it be 
observed, in a paper which lias been, 
most foully calumniating me for thirty 
years, and never more foully tlian be- 
cause 1 put forth the very opinions and 
the very arguments that this paper itself 
now puts forth. Nay, at this very time, 
and perhaps in the very same number 
oflhe paper, it is uttering some calumny 
or other against me. Anna Bkodik is (be 
widow of a parson. ^J'he proprietors and 
writers also have a deep interest in the 
continuance of the cliurch establish- 
ment. Judge you, then, how clear their 
conviction must be, that nearly the 
whole of the people who arc in a situa- 
tion of life to purchase dear newspapers, j 


wish for the adoption of the measures 
which I have so long been recommend-* 
ing. With very few exceptions, the 
whole of the “ race that write 
have a mortal hatred towards me; 
would do anything short of loss of bread, 
rather than contribute towards the in- 
crease of iny political fame. They, who 
never pray for any other object, are upon 
their knees morning and nighty implor- 
ing the devil to prevent my predictions 
from being verified, and my projects 
from succeeding : all the whole tribe, 
broad-sheet, narrow-sheet, magazines, 
reviews, pamplilets, flying bulletins ; no 
matter of what religion, or of what de- 
gree of inlidelity, here they all unite 
heart and hand : and yet, and I beg my 
Lord Grev to observe it, they are all 
now pushing at the trough, jind striving 
for the reputation of having the greatest 
share of the swill. 

Now, I beg you. Sir, towards whom 
1 am so far from bearing any disrespect, 
that I wish to see you again a member 
of our county ; I beg you not to disre- 
gard this decided indication of the public 
mind ; for it is my firm conviction that 
if you he not ready to pledge yourself to 
propose or support a measure tor the 
abolition of tithes, you will never again 
be returned for the county of Surrey. 
However, leaving that matter for the 
present, and supposing, as I suppose, 
you to be actuated by motives niucli 
more laudable than the motive of desir- 
ing merely to be a member of Parlia- 
ment, let me endeavour to draw your 
attention to the sulyect of the hierarchy 
in Ireland in the first place ; anil then 
to the slate of England with regard to 
matters connected with the church. 

You will recollect, perhaps, the peti- 
tion which you presented to the House 
of Commons in 16‘2S), signed by me, and 
merely praying that the Protestant 
church establishment in Ireland might 
be by law “ repealed^ ahrogaUd, aba^ 

lishtidy and rendered for ever after 

prostrate and of no effect." This 
prayer 1 supported by a statement cf 
facts and of arguments ; when you, re- 
ceived this petition you informeiiruic* 
that you did not agree either in the 
principles or the prayer of it, an(f tliat,. 
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therefore, you could not support it. In 
aoswer, I told you that I v/ns sorry that 
you did not agree with me in opinion, 
but that 1 should be quite satisfied with 
• its being presented by you, leaving you 
at perfect liberty to express your dissent 
from its contents. You did present it 
in a very proper manner, expressing 
your dissent, according to your intima- 
tion, from me. I then told you, at the 
time when 1 published the petition, that 
the time was not distant when j'ou 
would change your opinion ; and 1 
believe that that time is close at hand, 
*if it have not already arrived. 

1 will presently insert this memorable 
petition. It is a skowitit/ af came in 
behalf of oppressed and insulted Ireland. 
It is the ground, as lawyers would call 
it, for a rule to show cause why the 
Protestant hierarchy in Ireland should 
not be abolished ; and, up to this day, no 
man has ever answered the grounds 
which I laid for the rule. 1 wish to call j 
your attention to the circumstances ' 
under which this petition was presented. 
The Emancipation Bill had just been 
passed : its advocates, who formed a 
very great majority of both Houses of 
Parliament, insisted that the passing of 
that measure would tend to the security 
oftheProtestani establishment inlreland. 
This was asserted over and over again 
by all the speakers in favour of (he 
measure; and Pbki/s-bill-Peel’s jus- 
tification with his constituents, the 
University of Oxford, was that this mea- 
sure, so far from being injurious to the 
Protestant establishment in Ireland, 
was necessary to thesectirity of that es- 
tablishment! Was this man the greatest 
fool or the greatest hypocrite that ever 
opened a pair of lips? Neither, you 
Will say ; for hundreds of others said 
the same thing ; and, upon this ground 
amongst others, that bill was passed. 

Now, Sir, 1 have nothing to f^in by 
the Government acting wisely in the 
present crisis : if it were to act with the 
wisdom and the energy of, Solon, joined 
to the valour and promptitude of Caesar, 
to%oald not thereby put a single penny 
Into my pocket. If it tear Ireland to 
piaceif it will not thereby tear a pig or 
« buiieli of carrots from me. As affect* 


ing my reputation for talent and know- 
ledge, it would do more for me by its 
folly than by its wisdom. If 1 preferred 
my own fiime, and even my own proba- 
ble greatness, to the good and honour 
and happiness of my country, I should 
pray for my advice to be rejected. I 
wish it not to be rejected. 1 wish, of 
course, to be known to have been right; 
but I most anxiously desire that the 
country may be saved from the perils 
with which it is surrounded ; and it is 
with the hope of giving effect io that 
desire thatS now beg you once more to 
read my petition of 1839. If upon 
reading that petition over again, you 
should imbibe the conviction that you 
were in error when you expressed your 
dissent from its contents, that will he a 
great thing accomplished. The Go- 
vernment cannot disregard such an 
opinion in a n)an like you. It is im- 
possible but others should join you in. 
ihc efforts which that change of opinion 
would prescribe. By possibility you 
yourself, then, might be the cause of 
snatching out of the hands of the Mi- 
nisters the dreadful scourge which they 
afipear to be preparing for Ireland. I 
I here stop, hoping that you will do me 
j the honour again to read this petition 
with attention, and the further honour 
of reading the remarks which I shall 
have to subjoin to it, and which are 
called for by the awful circumstances of 
the present hour. 

To the Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britmn and Ireland^ in 
Parliament assembled, 

THE PkTrriON OF WILLIAM COBBETT, OF 
BARNES, IN THE COUNTY OF SURREY, 

Most humbly showeth. 

That your petitioner prays your Honourable 
House, that the Protestant Church of Ireland, 
as by law established, may be, by law, repealed 
and utterly abrogated and abolished; and 
that this prayer he founds on the facts which 
be, with the greatest respect, will now proceed 
to submit to your Honourable House. 

That, until the year 1547, the Catholic reli- 
gion was the only religion known in Ireland . 
that, after the Protestant religion was intro- 
duced into England, it was, by law, made to 
be the religion taught in the churches in Ire- 
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land ; that a Protestant clergy were made to 
sopplaut the Clergy of the ancient religion ; 
that the latter were turned out of the livings 
and the churches ; that the altars were pulled 
down and the Mass abolished, and the Pro- 
testant Table and Common Prayer forcibly in- 
troduced in their stead. 

That the pe<iple of Ireland saw with great 
indignation this attempt to force upon them a 
new and strange religion, and to compel them 
to abandon and become apostates to that reli- 
gion ill which they had been born and bred, 
that religion which had lieen Jthe religion of 
their fathers for many centuries, and the truth, 
purity, aud wisdom «if which were so clearly 
proved by its happy effects. 

That, therefore, the people rejected this 
new religion, of the origin of which, or of 
the authority by which it was imposed on 
them, they had, aud could have, no idea; but 
that the Government of Kngland pernisted in 
compelling the Irisli to submit to an abaodoii- 
nient of the ancient and to an adoption of the 
new religion. 

That, in order to effect this purpose, clergy- 
men to ofiiciate in the churches of Ireland 
were sent from England, and that to these the 
tithes and other Church-revenues were all 
transferred, leading the Catholic clergy to beg 
or starve; but that, such was the abhorrence 
which the Irish people entertained at the 
thought of apostati/.ing from their religion, 
that they shunned as they would have shunned 
deposits of deadly pestilence tliose churches, 
to which they liad before resorted with punctu- 
ality and %eal surpassed by the pcojde of no 
nation on the earth ; and that, still clinging to 
their faithful pastors, they secretly sought in 
houses, in barns, in woods, in caves, amongst 
rocks, or in fastnesses of some sort, the com- 
forts of that communion to which they no 
longer dared to resort in open day. 

The Government, irritated at this contumacy, 
as it was called, but fidelity, as it ought to have 
been called, resorted to means the most tyran- 
nical, the most cruel, and even the most 
ferocious, in order to subdue this pious fidelity ; 
that it inflicted fine, imprisonment, torture, or 
death, aud sometimes two or three of these all 
upon the same person ; that it confiscated not 
only iniinmerable estates belonging to Catho- 
lics, but whole counties at once, on the plea 
that this was necessary in order to plant the 
Protestant religion ; that the lands thus confis* 


cated were given to Protestants ; and that, in 
reality, the former owners were extirpated, or 
made little belter than slaves to the intruders. 

That, however, ill spite of acts of tyranny, at 
the thought of which Nero and Caligula would 
have startled with horror, which acts continued 
to be enforced with unabated rigour for mure 
than 200 years ; that in spite of these acts of 
fining, confiscating, plundering, racking, aud 
killing, all having in view one single object, 
that of compelling the people to conform to 
the Church as by law established; that, in 
spite of alltbese atrocious acts, these matchless 
barbarities of two hundred years, the people 
of Ireland, though their country was frequently 
almost literally strewed with mangled bodies, 
and made red with blood, adhered with un* 
shaken fidelity to the religion of their apd o£ 
our fathers ; that in spite of death continually 
looking them in the face ; in spite of prisons, 
racks, halters, axes, aud the bowel- ripping 
knife ; in spite of all these, their faithful priests 
have never deserted them ; aud that the priests 
now in Ireland are the successors of thousandof 
heroic martyrs, many of whom were actually 
ripped up and cut into quarters. 

That, nevertheless, the new Church, by law 
established, got safely into her possession all 
the property that had belonged to the ancient 
Church ; and that she took all the tithes, all 
the parsonage-houses, all the glebes, all th« 
landed estates, which in Ireland are of immense 
extent and value ; so that Ireland, for nearly 
three hundred years, continued to exhibit, and 
still |exhibits, the strange sight of an enor- 
mously rich established Church nearly without 
fiocks, and on the other hand, an almost men- 
dicant priesthood with fiocks comprising the 
main part of the people; it exhibits a religious 
system, which takes the use of the churches 
from the millions, and gives it to the thou- 
sands ; that takes the churches from that reli- 
gion by the followers of which they were 
founded and endowed, and gives them to that 
religion the followers of which protest against 
die faith of the founders and eudowers, and 
brand their religion as idolatrous and damna- 
ble. 

That your petitioner can form an idea of 
no being short of a fiend, in point of maligniQf 
and cruelty, capable of viewing such a scene 
without feelings of horror ; and, therefore, he 
is confident, that your Honourable Houses 
still, as he hopes, animaM with the ben 
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•pint Rrhidi led to the recent enactment in 
favour of the persecuted Catholics, will hasten 
to put an eud to a scene so disgraceful, and to 
Injustice so flagrantly outrageous. 

That it must be manifest to every one, 
that there could be, for giving the vast 
revenues of the Church of Ireland to a Protest- 
ant Clergy, no ground other than that those 
revenues might be applied in such manner as 
to cause the main body of the people to become 
and remain Protestants, and that too of the 
communion established by law : that those 
revenues, on the most moderate estimate, 
amount to three millions of pounds sterling a 
year; that several of the Irish bishops have^ 
of late years, left, at their death, personal 
property exceeding, fur each, two hundred 
thousand pounds ; that the deaneries and pre- 
bends, and other benefices in the Church of 
Ireland, as by law established, are of great 
value ; and that your humble petitioner is 
sure that your Honourable House will uot deem 
him presumptuous, if he take it for granted, 
that your Honourable House will allow, that 
H is impossible that any Government in its 
senses, that any but tyrants, and mad tyrants 
too, would have given these imnieuse revenues 
to the Protestant clergy, unless with a view, 
and ill the confident expectation, of seeing 
the people, ora large part of them at any rate, 
converted to the Protestant faith, and joining 
in the Protestant communion ; for, that, other- 
wise, it must have been evident, that those im- 
mense revenues could only serve to create 
division, and to perpetuate all the passions 
hostile to the peace and prosperity of a country. 

That, however, at the end of two hundred 
and seventy-six years, there are, in Ireland, 
even a less number of Church Protestants 
thau, as your humble petitioner finds good 
historical reason for believing, there were a 
hundred and eighty years ago; and that it 
is a fact generally admitted, that , the Church 
Protestants in that countiy have long been, 
and still are, decreasing in number, compared 
with that of the Catholics, and also compared 
with that of those Protestant sects who stand 
aloof from her Common Prayer and Com- 
munion ; that it is an undoubted fact, that, 
in many parishes, there are* scarcely any 
ProtesUnts at all ; that in some parishes 
there is uot one ; that throughout the whole 
couit^,. there is not, on an average, more 
than upe Church-Protestant to every sU 


Catholics or Dissenters ; and that, while tha 
Catholics are shut out of the churches founded 
and endowed by their forefathers of the same 
faith, and while these churches are empty, or 
at best echo to the solitary voice of the sti- 
peudiary agent of the opulent and luxurious 
uon-residing incumbent, the Catholics are 
compelled, either to abandon the public prac* 
lice of their worship, to build chapels at their 
own expense, or, which they are frequently 
compelled to do, kneel down on the ground 
and in the open air. 

That, if your Honourable House will hardly 
he able to refrain from expressing deep indig- 
nation at the thought of a scene like this (ex- 
isting, apparently, with your approbation), it 
would be presumption, indeed, in your humble 
petitioner, to attempt to estimate the feelings 
with which you must contemplate the present 
state of the Irish Church, ashy law established, 
and the present application of its prodigious 
revenues. 

That there are in Ireland 3,403 parishes ; 
that these are moulded into 51S livings, and 
that therefore each parson has on an average 
the tithes and glebes of more than nine 
parishes ; that this is not the worst, however, 
for that many of the livings are united, and 
tliat the whole 3,403 parishes are divided 
amongst less than 350 parsons ; that of the 
3,403 parishes there are only 139 that have 
parsonage-houses, so that there is now remain- 
ing only one parsonage-house to every 24 
parishes, and only 465 that have any churches, 
or one church to seven parishes ; and that even 
ill these, residence of the incumbent, or even 
a curate, seldom takes place for any length of 
time ; that the Church, as by law established, 
would seem to be merely the means of making 
out of the public resources, provision for certain 
families and parsons ; that of the four arch- 
bishops and eighteen bishops of the Irish 
Church, as by law established, there are, as 
your petitioner believes, fourteen who are, by 
blood or marriage, related to Peers ; that a 
similar principle appears to your humble pe- 
titioner to prevail in the filling of the other 
dignities and the livings; and that therefore 
the Irish Church, as by law established, really 
does seem to your humble petitioner to exist 
for DO purpose other than that of furnishing 
the Government with the means of bestowing 
iargesfes on the aristocracy. 

That, though this must, as your petitioner 
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presumes your Honourable House will believe 
be a great evil, it is attended with evils still 
greater than itself ; that to expect, iu such a 
state of things, a willing payment of tithes and 
clerical dues, would be next to a trait of mad- 
ness ; that the tithes are often collected by the 
aid of a military force, and that bloodshed is 
^ot unfrequerktly a circumstance in the enter- 
prise ; that it is manifest that, if there were 
no military force kept up, there could be no 
tithes collected; and that, therefore, to the 
evil of the present a))plicatiou of the Irish 
Church revenues, is to he added the cost and 
ail the other evils arising from the keeping 
np of a great standing army iu Ireland ; that, 
besides this army, there is kept on foot an 
armed, and sometimes, mounted police estab- 
lishment, costing an immense sum annually ; 
that it is clear that neither army nor police 
would be wanted in Ireland, were it not for 
the existence of the Church Establishment, 
which the Catholics and Dissenters, who form 
six parts out of seven of the people, must natu- 
rally, and notoriously do, detest and abhor ; 
that, therefore, while the Irish Church, as by 
law established, appears to your humble peti- 
tioner to be kept up as a source for supplying 
Government with the means of bestowing 
largesses on the aristocracy, the army and 
police appear to him to be required solely for 
the purpose of giving eiUdency and perma- 
nence to that supply. 

That hence arise, as your bumble petitioner 
firmly believes, all the discontents, all the 
troubles, all the poverty, tiakeduess, hunger, 
all the human degradation in Ireland; and 
this belief he founds upon facts which are 
undeniable. 

That, when tltc Reformation laid its merciless 
band on IrelainJ^ that country, blessed with a 
soil and climate as good as .;iiy iu the world, 
had 649 monasteries and other foundations of 
that nature; that it had a church iu every 
parish, instead of having, as now, one church, 
on an average, to seven parishes ; that it had 
then a priest in every parish, who relieved thu 
poor and repaired the church out of the tithes ; 
that it had, in the monasteries and In the 
bishops* palaces, so many points whence the 
poor, the widow, the orphan, and the stranger, 
received relief; aud that it had (greater than 
all the rest) uni/y of faith, glory to Gol> with 
one voice, peace on earth, aud good will 
towards men. | 


That, alas ! your humble petitioner need not 
tell your Honourable House, that these have 
all, yea all, been swept away by the means 
madeuseuf rn introduce, establish, and uphold 
the Protestant hierarchy ; that these means 
are still in practice, and are, in productiveness 
of turmoil and misery, as active aud efficient as 
ever ; aud that, as long as this hierarchy shall 
continue to exist, these same means must, your 
petitioner is convinced, be employed constantly 
and with unabated vigour. 

That, therefore, your humble petitioner 
prays thatyour Honourable House, proceeding 
upon the clear precedents set by former Parlia- 
ments, will be pleased to pass a law to repeal, 
abrogate, abolish, and render utterly frustrate 
and of no effect, the Protestant Church now 
established by law in Ireland ; that you will be 
pleased to cause a just distribution, in future, 
of the tithes and other revenues now received 
by that Church ; that, in this distribution, you 
will be pleased to cause to be made effectual 
provision for the relief of the poor; and that 
you will be pleased to adopt, relative to the 
premises, such other measures as, in your wis- 
dom, you shall deem to he meet. 

And your petitioner will ever pray. 

Jiarn^JElmp April 20 1829. 

Wm. COBBETT. 

Is it possible for any man to read*4he 
statement of the facts contained in this 
petition, without thinking with indig- 
nation and horror of the conduct of 
those who are now calling for the blood 
(for that is the end of it) of those who 
refuse tp pay tithes in Ireland ? Call as 
long as they will, however ; blood or 
blood not, those tithes will, 1 verily be- 
lieve, not be collected another year 
either in England or Ireland. It is I 
that proceed to work in the propet' inaii- 
ner; namely, I propose to the people to 
pray for an abolition of tithes. Men 
may pray^ surely ! 1 show how the 
tithes came ; how they were applied till 
this church came ; how they are applied 
ftofo; and what the law ought to do 
respecting them. I recommend all to 
be done ^ law ; but if the law do not 
come to our relief in this matter, then 
1 say that reform will be a despicable 
farce. 

But it is tm England that the Irish 
tithe-payers have now to look for 
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friends, and not, as formerly, for $ulju- 
gating foes ! Every ill that Ireland has 
had ip endure, has aris<>ii from there al- 
ways havings been in England a dispo- 
sition to kevp the Irish down. This 
disposition exists, 1 thank God, no 
longer ; and as to titlies, the came is a 
common one. The Irish are only taking 
the lead ; and, at this point, this making 
both countries cordially join in this 
matter, 1 have long been )abf)uring. 

I wish, in this number of the Regis- 
ter, to bring together as much fact and 
argument as I cun, relative to this great 
'subject, on which, at last, the great 
struggle will turn, I will, therefore, 
insert below the petition whicli I pre- 
sented at Penkxdkn Heath, in Octo- 
ber, 18*28. The Tories carried a pe- 
tition against reform, because the Whigs 
proposed Emancipation, and nothing 
else. I presented, at the same meeting, 
the petition which 1 shall presently iti- 
sert. I read it to the meeting, and sent 
it to the sheriff to be read and put by 
bini, which that impudent vagabond 
refused to do. I told Mr. Sheil, who 
was present at that meeting, and who! 
spoke there, that he spoke in vain j forj 
that the people of England cared not a ‘ 
straw about Catholic Emancipation ; 
but cared a great deal about the aboli- 
tion of tithes. In aiy petition, there- 
fore, I introduced matter which, if the I 
people of Kent could have heard it read, 
they would have agreed to unanimously. 
This petition contained the whole case 
of both England and Ireland ; and for 
this very reason the sheriff would not 
put it tQ the meeting. However, it did 
not prevent its effects j and tliose effects. 
Sir, will now communicate themselves 
to your mind, if you read the petition 
attentjycly, and Imre a mind ever again 
to be a member for Surrey. 

To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Jr eland fin Parliament assembled. 

The Petition of the people of Kent in 
County Meeting ro'tivtftied on Penen- 
den Heath, tliis 24 th dav of October, 
1828, 

Most humbly fihowetb, 

ynur {petitioners called together by 
tbh High Sheriff of the county for the unr- 
llosew deliberating on the propriety or pe- 


titioning Parliament to adopt such measures 
as are best calculated to support the Pro- 
testant Establishment in Church and State ; 
and being of opinion that neither Church nor 
State stands at this time in estimation as 
high as that in which they might stand, hope 
that your lionoiirahlo House will not deem 
them presumptuous if they beg leave to be 
permitted to point out to your Honourable 
lloiise the measures which they deem best 
calculated to ensure the important object 
propounded to them by tlie High Sheriff. 

That, with regard to the Church establish- 
ment, your hiimlde. petitioncis perceive a 
great and growing hike warm ue«a towards it, 
an iinpo|)iiiarity appruaching towards lo'ith- 
ing and hatred, and a rapid and constantly 
increasing decline in the niiiiihers of its 
flocks, whilst those of the Catholics, and of 
every description of Dissenter, u^-e increasing 
in a like propoition: a fart which clearly 
shows that the Church owes no part of its 
decline to a want of religious feeling 
amongst the people. 

That your humble petitioners are convinced 
that this lukewarmness, unpopularity, and 
disgust, have arisen, not so much from any 
general and rooted dislike to the doctrines 
and ritual of the establishment, as from the 
conduct of a considerable part of itn Clergy, 
and more especially from the flagrant misap- 
plication of its imiiieusc temporalities. 

That, with respect to the conduct of the 
Clergy, your hiimhle petitioners, while they 
would fain obliterate from their own me- 
mory, as M'ctI as from that of all mankind, 
many deeds, from the punishiiicnl due to 
which tile dignilied parties have been sliame* 
fully screened, cannot disguise from them- 
selves, and will not disguise from your Ho- 
nourable House, that the hem'fired Clergy, 
in general, have become lax in their manners 
and their morals, given in an immoderate de- 
gree to luxurious enjoyment, habitually 
spending their time in places of fashionable, 
not to say criminal, resort, and, as if this is- 
land were a sphere too limited as a scope 
for dissipation, ({iiitting the kingdom in great 
nnnibers, thus drawing from their parishes 
(more than one-half of whidi they hold in 
pluralities), i great part of their substance 
to be expended upon their own pleasures, 
while the Cure of the parishes is left to sti* 
pendiaries, who, from the miserable pittance! 
they receive, are wholly unable to perform 
even the smallest part of those duties of char 
rity and hospitality, to ensure the constant 
pt^rformance of which, as well as for the 
reaching of the doctrines of religion, the 
revenues of tlie Church were granted. 

That it is well known to your Honourable 
House that all the temporal possessions of 
the Church, whether tithes, glebes, college 
lands, abbey lands, or, of what description 
soever, were founded on the haidsof cAonUy. 
and were granted, not to the Clergy for their 
own use, but in trmt for the good of the na« 
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tion at large, and, especially, for the relief bosoms swell with feeliogf, from an expres* 
and the comlurt of the pooi, the widow, the sion of which, they are restrained only be* 
orphan, and the stranger ; and that it is also cause they can find no words commensurate 
well known to >oiir Honourable House, that with the iiatiue and characier of the case, 
in Catholic times, there were no poor-rates , That, however, if >our petitioners were so 
no chnrch-rates, and no paupers, and that unjust and barbarous as to find, or so cow« 
the poor were relieved, the strangers as-jardly as to atfect to find, consolation from 
sisted, and the churches built and repaired' refiecting that tlieir sufferings yield in point 
out of the tithes and other revenues of the ot severity to those inflicted by the same 
Church ; and that it is fiiitlier well known to hand on others, they might find such coiiso- 
yoiir Honourable House, and but too well lation in contempliitiiig the treatment of 
known to your humble petilioners, that the their unhappy fellow-subjects, tlic CSktholica 
tithes, and the re.Nt of the revenues of the and Dissenters in Irelainl, in which part of the 
Church, have, by decrees, been entirely alien- kingdom all the abuses above enumeiated, 
ated from their original purpose*— -tliat the exist in a degiee ten- fold greater than in 
Clergy now take the whole lO theiii^elves — England ; that, in that oppres'^ed country, 
and that the poor are relieved, the waudertng there are 3,403 parishes ; that the tithes and 
stranger assisted, ami the churclies built and glebes of all these arc received by less than 
repaired out of the taxes raided on > 0111 * liiiiii 350 Rectors and Vicars, even the livings 
ble petilioners— which taxes, fur tlie whole of I being only 515 in number, and that, of 
England and Wales, amount annually to ‘ course, each Parson has 011 an average, the 
nearly eight millions stcvlmg, of which, at the tithes and glebes of more than nine parishes; 
date of the last letiiiii, lour hiiudi d and th.it, of the 3,403 polishes, there are only 
eighteen thousand two himdied and . hty 139 which have paisonage-houses, and that, 
one, pounds, fell antiiially npuii the comity of coiisecpieiitly, thcie is but one parsonage- 
Kent. house to every 21 parishes ; that in the 3,403 

That your humble petitioners, siifTiciently parishes there aie only 405 churches, so that 
sore at reflecting upon these well known there is but one chiircb to seven parishes ; 
facts, baldly know how to re»tiain their feel- that in this state of things, the Clmrcli of- 
ings, when they look at the present state of England people have iiecome less and less in 
this their own country, so liiglily favoured number, until, at last, there is not more than 
by nature, once so renoisned fur its good one person of that religion to every six who 
living, it.s frcciloin, and its happiness — but are Catholic-s or Dissenters; that in many 
now so depiessed and pauperized by the parishes there are not more than five or six 
licav) hand of taxation, and especially by the chiirchinni in a parish, and that, in others 
iinniitigated and increasing exactioiH of the there arc none at all ; and that, yet, the 
Clergy ; that, yet, even these they might Catholics and Dissenters, who, while they 
bear with some degree of patience, if a due build and repair their ovvnchapelsandsiip- 
performance of religious diilit s were the con- port their own ministers, aie compelled to 
fieqiience ; but when they see that the tithes pay tithes exacted in the most rigorous man- 
ofthe four hundred and iweniy-seven pa iier, to a Cleigy whom they seldom see, and 
rishes of tlieir comity in the hands of of whom they often know not the names ; 
less than two hundred Kretors and Vicars, are harassed by ibe tithe-proctors and by 
many of whom have Prebends and other be- processes issued frequently by the parsons 
iiefice.s in addition ; when they sec that tlieniHelves, acting as magistrates, and arc, . 
eighty-seven of the parishes have no parson- by the ly^octurs, aided by aimed men, fre- 
age houses that the liixiiiiuiis and haughty qiieiitly stripped of every thing in the world, 
incumbents think good enough for them to even to the last potatoe, and their last rag of 
reside in ; when they see that there are clothing ; so that, throughout whole districts, ' 
seventy-five pm i^hes which have no parson- the wretched people are, at times, red ucedi 
age-hoiises at all ; when they sec that there to a state of rage, produced by the cravings 
are thirteen parishes which have absolutely of hunger, ami by feelings of revenge; that 
no churclies ; when they behold this scene of here your humble petitioners find tho true 
abandoiiiiient, dilapidation, and devastation, eaiiseof all the discontents, all tlie violences, 
and reflect, that at tlie same time, even in all the horrid acts of blood, which are con* 

the parishes which have no churches, the stantly making their appearance in that 

tithes are exacted to the last hlude of grass; unhappy country; here, too, your htimhle . 
and that there are forty- four parishes, each petiiiuuers see the cause of those laws passed 
having less than one liiindied people, and of late, for transporting Irishmen beyond the 
yet having tithes exacted from them with seas (and that, too, withoat Judge and Jury )» 

the utmost rigoor: while your humble peti- for beiug out of tlieir houses, for aity fifteen 

tioners behold ail this, and see themselves minutes at one time, between siinset ai d 
taxed at the same time, for the purpose of sunrise; and here, also, your petitioners see 
building new churches to be pul into the the true cause that they themselves aie 
hands and to add to Uie revenues of these compelled to pay heavy taxes for the support, 
same Clergy— when they thus behold and in the time of profound . peace, of a large 
tlius reflect, they do, they confess, feel their, standing army, for which they can discover 
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no real me other tliao that of keeping their 
Irish fellow«iubjects in this horrible slate of 
BU^ection, oppression, and degradation. 

That your humble petitioners, reserving, 
for the present, the prayer whicli they have 
to offer to your Honourable House, relative 
to a remedy for the enormous abuses in the 
Church, proceed now to state to your Ho- 
nourable House, that it is their decided 
opinion that the dangers which menace the 
State, arise solely from a want of reform in 
your Honourable House, and that to this 
soHrre also they directly trace the above- 
mentioned conduct of the Clergy, and the 
gross misapplication of the temporalities of 
the Church. 

That your Honourable House have now 
upon your table a petition, which you re- 
reived from the hands of Mr. Grey (now 
Earl Grey) in the year 1793; tliatinthat 
petition it was asserted, that peers and other 
great men, only 154 in number, returned 
their own pleasure ^ a decided majority of your 
Honourable House ^ at the bar of which House 
the petitioners were ready to prove the truth 
of their assertions; that your Honourable 
House received the petition, denied not the 
facts, but permitted not the petitioners to be 
heard at your bar; and that your humble 
etitioners, in this County Meeting assem- 
lod,deemit to be perfectly notorious, that 
the state of tlie representation has not im- 
proved since the time when the aforesaid 
petition was presented to your Houourablc 
House. 

That your humble petitioners would be 
filled with surprise and wonder at finding 
that they have to pay taxes to support hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of pensioned and sine- 
curist Lords, ladies, and children, male and 
female, without it being, in many cases, even 
pretended that they, or that any one belong- 
ing to them, have ever rendered any service 
to the country ; that your petitioners would 
he surprised to find, that while the nation has 
only 16 Foreign Ministers in eniploy, it has 
actually to pay 57 Foreign Ministers, and to 
pay altogether a sum which they believe to 
eurpass that which is paid for the same pur- 
pose by all the other nations in the whole 
world ; yonr petitioners would be surprised 
to find, that the nation has to pay one Field 
Marshtlor one General for every 163 private 
soldiers in the array, including non-commis- 
sioned officers, five Generals to every regi- 
ment of soldiers, and one commissioned 
officer to every four private men ; that your 
petitioners would be surprised to find, that 
the nation has to pay two Admirals for every 
one of the ships of the line, one Admiral for 
every 140 sailors, and one* commissioned 
officer, exclusive of Midshipmen, for every 
five sailors ; that they would be stilllmore, if I 
polmible, surprised to find, Uiat a million and 
u kalf of money has been voted out of the 
taxes for the relief of the poor Clergy of the 


I Church of England, especially when they 
looked at the above-mentioned monstrous 
pluralities, and knew that many of the 
Bishops have lately died, leaving from two 
to four hundred tho 7 isand pounds each in 
personal property for the aggrandisement of 
their families ; that the surprise of your peti- 
tioners would surpass all power of utterance in 
(finding, that military and naval half-pay had 
been given, ont of the taxes, to men, who were, 
at the same time, receiving tithes and other 
emoluments, as Clereymeit of the Established 
Church ; that, in short, the least incredible 
of these things would appear to your humble 
petitioners sufficient to astonish an indignant 
world ; but that, when your petitioners 
icfiect on the averment of the petition of 
1703, that a decided inajoiity of your Ho- 
nourable House was returned by 154 persons, 
partly Peers and partly great Commoners, 
and when they further reflect that your 
Honourable House is the sole imposcrand 
the sole guardinii and the sole distributor of 
the public money ; when they thus reflect, 
and forget not that, in the year 1808, a 
return laid before your Honourable House 
stated, that your Honourable Members your- 
selves received amongst you 178,994/. a year 
out of the public money ; when your hiiiiible 
petitioners thus reflect, all ground of sur- 
prise vanishes at once, and the only question 
with your anxious and humble petitioners is, 
how long they, and their country, are doomed 
yet to behold this state of things? 

That your humble petitioners, convinced 
that there can he no peaceable termination 
to their siiflerings and the disgrace of their 
coiiuti y, until this mighty cause of mischief 
be removed, most hiinibly and most earnestly 
pray, that, as the best, and, indeed, the only 
means of supporting, for any length of time, 
the Protestant Establishment in Church and 
State, your Honourable House will, flrst, 
pass an Act to make a Radical Reform in 
your Honourable House, and that you will, 
next, pass an Act totally abolishing all cleri- 
cal tithes both in England niid Ireland, ap- 
propriating the rest of the Cliurcli revenues 
for the relief of the poor, leaving the Clergy 
the use of he churches, the parsonage 
houses, and the glebes, and, if more be ne- 
cessary for their support, leaving that sup- 
port to come from their own flocks, in like 
manner as it now dues to the Priests and 
Ministers of onr Roman Catholic and Dis- 
senting fellow-subjects. 

And your humble Petitioners will ever 
pray. 

All that I shall add here is the expres- 
sion of a hope that Lord Grey will well 
consider the contents of this petition, 
before he attempt to act upon the 
advice of the lofty Signor Ellenborougb, 
in getting a new law passed, for attach^ 
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ing the bodies of those Catholics iiirho 
refuse to pay tithes, and to give Easter- 
offerings to a clergy who represent the 
Catholic religion as idolatrous and damn- 
able. During the debate, in which the 
lofty Signor gave his advice, and a re- 
port of which will be found in another 
part of the Register, Plunkut, as the 
Irish reporters call him, observed that 
the refusal to pay tithes in Ireland arose 
from ignorance and want of education 
in the people. This very same Plunkut, 
in the year 1819, justified the Six Acts 
upon the ground that the people were 
now become too enlightened ; that they 
read too much to be suffered to enjoy 
the liberty of the press, which they had 
enjoyed up to that time, so that this 
Plunkut has always a justification for 
everything, either in the people’s en- 
lightened state, or in their state of 
ignorance. 

Here I conclude my remarks upon 
this subject for the present ; but, in the 
articles which I shall insert below, you 
will find even more powerful reasons 
than those which 1 have stated^ for 
changing your opinion upon this subject, 
and strongly recommending you to read 
these articles at present, 

I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

humble servant, 

Wm. COBBETT. 


CHURCH REFORMERS'MAGAZINE 

FOR 

ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

I HATE this day (I4th Feb.) received 
the first number of this work, which 
ought to be read, and which will, in a 
short time, be read by every well-edu- 
cated man in England and Ireland who 
cares anything at all about the fate of 
this kingdom. The contents of the first 
number are as follows 
Art. 1.— Title and deaifpi of this publicatioo, 
with a sketch of the origin, progress, and 
present state of the question of Church 
Reform ; and the views and intentions of the 
Church Reformers.— *Tithe8 before the Re- 
formation.— Effects of the Reformation on 
Church property.— Abuses in the Church 
aenerally.-*-State of the Reform question in 
Ireland.— Committees on Tithes in Ireland. 


—Plans of the English Church Reformers;' 
—What is to be done with impropriate 
tithes. 

Art. 2. — Property In Tithes.— A Legal Ar^.< 
meiit, showing that Tithes are the Property 
of the Public and of the Poor. By Williak 
Eagle, Esq. 

Art. 3. — Welsh Curates and Irish Curates* 

Art. 4.— State of the Church in the Isle of Ely* 

MONTHLY RETROSPECT. 

England* 

Public meeting at Leeds, and resolutions re- 
specting the Irish poor and tithes. 
Camberwell New Church job. 

More Bishops in India. 

Ireland, 

Tithe battle at Knooktupher. 

Petition from the Political Union of Ireland 
for the total and instant abolitiou of Tithes 
and Church-rates. 

Irish tithe-proctors and process-servers. 
Subscription for the relief of the Protestant 
Clergy. 

Miscellaneous intelligence relative to the state 
of public feeling in Ireland. 

Speeches at the Irish National Political Union* 
Parliamentary Intelligence. 

The first article it is of great import- 
ance that every one sliould read. It is 
a brief, but a very clear account^ not 
only of the origin of tithes and of other 
church-property, but of the application 
of them, and of the grounds of the op- 
position to their collection which at 
present exists. It will be read by every 
Englishman and every Irishman with 
the greatest satisfaction ; and so far am 
I from thinking it necessary to apologize 
for its length, that I am sure my read- 
ers will receive it as one of the most 
valuable services ever rendered them by 
this book of mine, during the thirty 
years that it has been published. 

Art. 1. — Title and designt of thispub^ 
lication ; with a sketch of the originf 
progress^ and present state of the 
question of Church refoTus^ and the 
views, intentions, and plans of the 
Church reformers* 

This being, as the reader will perceive, 
the first number of the Church Rb- 
forbiers' Magazine, it may be naturally 
expected that we should give some ac- 
count of the title and object of the work* 
With respect to the title, it will perhaps 
be objected, that it is too general in its 
signification to be i^zed to a publica* 
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tipi^ whidh^ it will be seea, b intended 
to be devoted to the eonsideration of 
the question of church reform in regard 
to temporal matters only ; but as it is 
notorious that this is the sole object of 
the great body of church reformers, and 
that they are commonly known by that 
appellation, and that no disposition has 
been manifested by any considerable 
portion of the public to interfere with 
the spiritual doctrines of the church, we 
entertain very little apprehension that 
the title which We have cho/ien will 
create any misconception as to the rest 
nature and object of this work. . And 
we take this opportunity of stating, that 
we shsill always use the terms church 
reform and ecclesiastical reform in the 
limited sense to which we have just al- 
luded, that is to say, with reference to 
the temporalities of the church only. 

The next duty imposed upon us is, to 
explain the design of this publication ^ 
and this we shall do ns plainly and as 
briefly as the nature of the subject will 
permit} for upon this point we think 
that the work should in a great measure 
speak for itself. Tlie title that we have 
selected, and what we have already 
stated on that subject, have rendered it 
almost unnecessary for us to declare that 
it is our iutention to support the cause 
of ecclesiastical reform } but as there 
are ecclesiastical reformers of all sorts 
and degrees, and even the bishops them- 
selves profess to be church reformers, 
we feel that the public have a right to 
expect from us a more explicit declara- 
tion of our opinions. We have no dis- 
position* to maintain any reserve upon 
this head ; but we think that the nature 
of our undertaking requires that we 
should, in the first place, give a sliort 
sketch of the principal abuses which 
now prevail in the church establishment, 
and also take a general historical survey 
of the origin, progress, and present state 
of the question of church reform, and 
the views and intentions of the church 
i:eformers. For this purpose it will be 
qecessary to go back to the time of the 
B#jbrmation. ,, 

Before the ReformatioPi the posses- 
of the church cousisled, as they 
pow 4 q , principally of lands and tithes. 


With respect to^the lands, they consisted, 
first, of the lands belonging to the se» 
cular clergy, viz., bishops, deans, pro* 
bendaries, parsons, and vicars, including 
the ancient glebe lands of the parish 
churches, that is to say, the glebe lands 
with which the churches were endowed 
at their first foundation. These glebe 
lands, at the time of which we are now 
speaking, were not wholly in the pos- 
session of the parochial clergy } a very 
considerable proportion of tliein was in 
the possession of the abbots and priors 
of religious houses, to which they had 
been from time to time appropriated as 
parked of the parsonages to which they 
were annexed. They consisted, secondly, 
of the lands belonging to the religious 
houses, hospitals, chantries, free chapels, 
&c., which, as it is well known, were 
very numerous both in England and 
Ireland. The lands of the religious 
houses, or monasteries, as they were 
commonly called, very far exceeded in 
quantity and value all the other eccle- 
siastical possessions which we have just 
enumerated. 

With respect to the tithes, which form 
the most important branch of our pre- 
sent in(}uiry, the greater part of them 
was, at the time of the Reformation, in 
the possession of the secular incumbents 
of parish churches, that is to say, of 
parsons and vicars having cure of souls 5 
but a very large part of them had been 
appropriated to monasteries, in the 
manner which we have already men- 
tioned with reference to glebe lands. 
For on these occasions the monasteries 
usually reserved the most valuable tithes, 
and left the remainder, together with a 
portion of the glebe, to the vicars, or 
deputies whom they appointed to per- 
form the spiritual duties in their stead. 
This was the origin of vicarages, and of 
what are now culled appropriate and 
impropriate rectories and tithes. The 
number of parsonages thus appropriated 
was 4,84.5.* Hut besides these appro* 

* These parsonages, svliere they are in the 
liands of spiritual persons and corporations, 
are still called appropriations ; where th^ 
are in the possession of laymen, they are 
termed impropriations ; there are in England 
at the present day more than 1,000 of the 
fomier, and about of the latter. 
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priate tithes, the monasteries were also 
in possession of certain small parcels of 
tithes, which were granted to them be- 
fore tithes were made payable to parish 
priests by the general law of the land. 
These are now called portions of tithes. 
We have no exact account of the quan- 
tity of land which belonged to the reli- 
gious houses, nor of the value of their 
possessions generally ; which was no 
doubt consiclerubly underrated in the 
ecclesiastical survey made in 26 Henry 
VIII. But it has been said by historical 
writers of good repute; although there 
is perhaps some exaggeration in the 
statement, that it amounted to a third 
part of the rental of the whole kingdom 
of England ; their possessions were pro- 
portionahly large in Ireland. 

The enormous wealth of the secular 
and regular clergy of Enghiiul and Ire- 
land before the ileformation, has been 
constantly urged by Protestant historiiins 
and writers, as a reproach upon the 
Roman Catholic church, and they have 
spoken in terms of unqualified approba- 
tion of the measures by which the re- 
gular clergy, that is, the religious 
liouses, were stripped of their posses- 
sions, in the reign of Henry VlIl, In- 
deed, on barely looking at the amount 
of their revenues, the imagination is 
shocked, and our indignation is excited, 
at finding it so vastly disproportionate 
to the religious wants of the inliabitants 
of the two kingdoms ; but upon inquir- 
ing into the real nature and character of 
the establishment, to the support of 
which those revenues were ajipropriated, 
we shall very soon discover that it was 
very far from deserving all the odium 
that has been so unsparingly cast upon it. 

Notwithstanding so much has been 
written within the last few yecirs to re- 
inove the popular prejudices on this 
head, it in still a very common error to' 
suppose that the revenues of the Roman 
Catholic church were applied solely to i 
the support of the secular clergy and 
monks, and the maintenance of divine' 
worship, and the other ceremonial duties 
of religion. The truth is, that all the 
possessions of the church, of whatever! 
nature or hind, were originally and es- . 
eentially eleemosynary as well os reli-'| 


gious; that is to say, the possessors 
were bound by the tenure or condition 
by which they held them to give alms 
to the poor. With reSpect to the pur- 
poses for which the lands and tenements 
of the monasteries were ^ven to them» 
we need only cite the statute of 35 Ed« 
ward I., in which it is ex[>resely recited 
that they were given to the intent that 
sick and feeble men might be main- 
** tained, hospitality, alms-giving, and 
other charitable deeds might be done." 
As to the the tithes, they were not only 
generally consecrated to the same pious 
and charitable fpurposes, but a specific 
proportion of theiii, namely, one- third 
part, was assigned for the relief of the 
poor, and was received by the clergy as 
mere trustees for that particular purpose. 
In short, it is a fact which cannot be 
disputed, that up to the time of the Re- 
formation, the poor were for the most 
part maintained by the parochial clergy 
and the religious houses. We shall 
presently see how complelely this distri- 
bution of the revenues of the church was 
changed by the Reformation, and how 
powerfully that change has operated, 
even at this distance of time, in produc- 
ing a state of things which seems to 
portend a second reformation of the 
temporal establishmeet of the church, 
perhaps, more sweeping than the first. 

The Reformation produced several 
very important changes in the temporal 
affairs of the church, — first, in respect 
to the regular clergy, it swept away all 
the manors, lands, impropriate parson- 
ages, tithes, and other possessions o£ 
the religious bouses, which were trans- 
ferred to the crown and its granteeSt 
who consisted principally of the ari8<* 
tocracy and ecclesiastical corporations ; 
secondly, in regard to the secular clergy^ 
their possessions were, it is true, left 
untouched, but they were enabled to 
marry, which, it will be seen, occasioned 
a very great alteration in the applica- 
tion of their revenues ; and, thirdly, it 
produced a close and mercenary alliance^ 
or rather, an indentity of temporal in- 
terests between the dmreh and the state, 
which has subsisted down to the present 
time« These were tile principal causes 
of that perversion of tithes and other 
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ecclesiastical possessions from their ori- 
ginal and legitimate purposes, which is 
now become the subject of unifersal 
complaint, and indeed forms the main 
object of our present inquiry. 

It is worthy of observation that the 
statute of 27 Hen. VIH. c. 28, which 
dissolved all monasteries which did not 
possess more than 800/. per annum, 
imposed upon the grantees of the crown 
the obligation of maintaining hospitality 
in the bouses and precincts of such 
monasteries, and that this duty is also 
cYpressly recognised in many of the 
grants^ of Hen. VIII., but no similar 
provision is to be found in the statute 
of 31 Hen. VIII. relating to the greater 
monasteries ; but as the duty or trust 
was not abrogated by those statutes, it 
cannot be doubted but that the posses- 
sions of the religious houses passed to 
the grantees subject to that general 
eleemosynary trust ; and that, as to the 
tithes, they continued liable to the ad- 
ditional speciRc trust which has been 
already mentioned. It is, however, 
certain that all these trusts and duties 
were, shortly after the Reformation, 
wholly neglected, not only by the lay 
and ecclesiastical possessors of abbey 
lands and tithes, but also by the paro- 
chial clergy. It is more than probable 
that the laity were the first delinquents; 
and it is easy to perceive how their ex- 
ample must have operated upon the 
clergy, who, it must be remembered, 
were now permitted to marry. We are 
no advocates for the celibacy of the 
ministers of religion, but it would 
argue a very imperfect knowledge of 
the weaknesses of humanity if we were 
to attempt to deny that the claims of 
wives and children must, in very many 
instances, have proved too powerful for 
tne faithful discharge of those fiduciary 
duties, which, by their original institu- 
tion, and by a i^rfectly consistent po- 
licy, were intended to be performed by 
an unmarried priesthood. But we are not 
to suppose that it was the mere force of 
the example set ' by th4 lay proprietom 
Hf abbey lands and tithes, which influ- 
coeed the conduct of the Protestant 
clergy ; it was the certainty of impunity 
afforded by the circumstance, that a 


large and powerful body of the laity, 
and of the aristocracy in particular, 
were participators in the spoil. 

The poor being thus deprived of the 
public provision assigned for their relief 
out of the tithes and other ecclesiastical 
possessions, were left to depend wholly 
upon private charity ; but this proving 
insufficient for their support, although 
it was encouraged by several acts which 
were passed for promoting the collection 
of voluntary alms, it became absolutely 
necessary, not only for the sake of hu- 
manity, but for the public safety, to 
resort to a compulsory legislative enact- 
ment. The course which justice would 
have prescribed on this occasion would 
have been, to restore and enforce the 
system which prevailed before the Re- 
formation ; and this measure would 
undoubtedly have been adopted, if the 
question had concerned ecclesiastical 
persons only ; but the crown and the 
aristocracy were now interested in op- 
posing it ; and therefore, instead of as- 
sessing the church and abbey lands and 
tithes to the relief of the poor, the le- 
gislature passed the statute of 43 Eliz., 
which is the foundation of the present 
system of poor-laws, and which, as is 
well known, makes no distinction be- 
tween ecclesiastical and lay property. 
But, still, this statute did not release 
the church and abbey lands and tithes 
from the obligation of relieving the 
poor, to which they were liable by their 
original institution. 

We have thought it right to make 
this statement relative to the ancient 
mode of maintaining the poor, because 
it is now become a matter of great 
public interest, and because, by a Just 
and signal retribution, the burden of the 
poor-rates, which was cast upon the 
laity in the manner already mentioned^ 
is now urged, on the ground of justice 
as well as expediency, as one of the 
strongest objections to the eontinuance 
of the tithe system. 

The next subject that we are called 
upon to notice, is that which we have 
just alluded to, namely, the tithes. It 
would require a volume to describe the 
various evils, abuses, and pernicious 
Gonsetiuences of this system; and a 
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considerable portion of this publication 
urill necessarily be devoted to its consi- 
deration; we shall therefore for the 
present content ourselves with remark- 
ing, that it is considered by all church 
reformers as the greatest and most in* 
tolerable of all the grievances of the 
church establishment, and, as Lord 
Lyndhurst has observed, is constantly 
placed by tliem in the front of the 
battle. We cannot, howeverj avoid 
mentioning, that the odium against 
tithes has been very materially in- 
creased of late years by the greediness 
and rapacity of the tithe*owners, both 
lay and ecclesiastical ; by their inva- 
sions and encroachments upon rights 
which were sanctioned by immemorial 
usage and enjoyment; and the unjust 
an«1 partial decisions of the courts of 
law and equity, and more especially the 
Court of Exchequer. We thall here- 
after produce instances of the truth of 
what we now assert. 

With respect to the other abuses of 
the ecclesiastical establishment in Eng- 
land and Ireland, we shall barely enu- 
merate them, os we fear we have already 
exceeded the just limits of this article. 
The enormous revenues of the church, 
its useless and expensive dignities, sine- 
cures, and pluralities, the clerical ma- 
gistracy, the political subserviency of 
the clergy, and ihe ecclesiastical courts; 
these have all contributed to raise the 
tempest of ecclesiastical reform, which 
lias been for some time gathering from 
every quarter, and now seems ready to 
burst upon the temporalities of the 
church. It is, however, impossible to 
allude to the political conduct of the 
clergy without calling to mind that they 
have always been the stanch and zealous 
supporters of that horrible and grinding 
system of taxation, the burden of which 
has been one of the principal causes of 
the present outcry against tithes, and 
which, by producing a state of things 
that renders it absolutely necessary that 
some part of the burden must be thrown 
off, has, independently of all other rea- 
sons, rendered the destruction of tithes 
inevitable at no very distant period. 
Nor can we pass over in silence the 
parliamentary conduct of ihe bishops ! 


upon the three most important questions 
which have agitated the public mind 
for many years post, namely, the pro- 
ceedings. against the late Queen Caro- 
line, the Catholic emancipation, and 
above all the late Fariianientary Reform 
Bill ; for it is certain, that the course 
pursued by them on those occasions has 
temled very materially to produce the 
Conviction, which is now become almost 
universal, that it is absolutely necessary 
to exclude the clergy from the exercise 
of every species of temporal power and 
authority. 

It now becomes necessary to make 
some observations upon the present state 
of the church-reform question. The 
expression of public opinion in favour 
of ecclesiastical reform has been, for 
some time past, so strong and un- 
equivocal, that it is unnecessary, in this 
place, to say much on that head ; but it 
has hitherto made little or no progress 
in the legislature, nor in truth is it to 
be expected that any substantial re- 
formation of ecclesiastical abuses will 
be accomplished, or even attempted, 
during ihe existence of the present 
House of Commons ; but it is almost 
certain that it will be one of the first 
questions which will occupy the atten- 
tion of the reformed Parliament; in- 
deed, it is manifest from the signs of the 
times, that it is a measure which cannot 
be much longer delayed. The burst of 
tumultuous ncelamution with which 
every denunciation of the abuses of the 
church, and particularly tithes, is in- 
variably received at public meetings, 
the resolutions of political unions, the 
numerous books, pamphlets, and tracts, 
which are constantly issuing from the 
London and provincial presses, relative 
to ecclesiastical reform, and the able, 
zealous, and determined manner in 
which it has been commented upon and 
supported by the leading journals and 
other publications of the day ; all these 
things, even without the warning given 
to the bishops by the Prime Minister 
ore indications not to be mistaken but 
by those who are wilfully blind, that the 
time is arrived when it is become abso- 
lutely necessary for the clergy ** to set 
their bouse in order." 
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In making these allusions to the pre- 
sent state of public opinion, we have 
treated it with reference to England 
only ; we must now turn our attention 
to Ireland. We are, however, anxious 
that it should be clearly understood that 
we have separated the consideration of 
this subject, ns it regards England an( 
Ireland, nut because we are so ignorant 
as to imagine that the general (juestion 
of church reform is not substantially the 
same in both countries; but because, 
•owing to political and local causes, 
which we shall not here attempt to de- 
scribe, popular o]>inion has, in Ireland, 
assumed, to say the least, a more une- 
C]iuvoca1 and determined aspect. The 
wrongs of Ireland are a sulyect which 
has exhausted all the powers of elo- 
quence ; but no language can describe 
the calamities which ages of civil mis- 
rule, and ecclesiastical tyranny and op- 
pression, have brought upon that un- 
happy country. It is therefore no 
wonder that, in Ireland, church reform 
is no longer merely a matter of opinion 
and discussion, hut of action; in Kil- 
kenny, Carlow, Queen's County, and a 
great part of Wicklow, and in VVexford, 
Tipperary, King's County, Longford, 
and Westmeath, there has for some 
time past existed a general and sys- 
tematic opposition to the payment of 
tithes ; and the Protestant clergy have, 
in many instances, been reduced to 
absolute poverty. Mr. Stanley says, — 
“ Cattle had been seized in default of 
'' payment, and the plan was resorted 
to of confining them within doors in 
the day time, and letting them out 
“ during a short period of the night. 
If they were sent to graze in the day, 
scouts and signals intimated the ap- 
‘ proach of the officers of the laws, an^ 
they were driven off ; when seized, 
no opposition was offered to the laws ; 
they were impounded and brought to 
‘ sale. No man, however, would ex- 

* pose himself to the odium of becoming 
' a purchaser, and thq iiihe-coltector 

* was ohtiged to purchase dhem him- 

* eolf. They were taken to a distant 
^ market : no inan would provide them 
^’• 'provender, or give them a night's 

shelter. They were escorted by the 


“ police to the sea-shore, for the pur- 
** pose of being sold in the markets of 
'' this country ; but resolutions had been 
** entered into even in this country ^ that 
no man would buy Irish cattle^ branded 
and brought to sale for the payment 
“ of tithesr 

But this is not all, not to mention 
minor disturbances, the interference of 
the armed police in enforcing the de- 
mands of clergymen, Protestant, Chris- 
tian clergymen ! ! has led to the most 
horrible scenes of violence and blood- 
shed. At Newtownbarry, and more 
recently at Knockt«*pher,* fresh victims 
have been added to the long and san- 
guinary list of tweuty-six thousand 
human beings who, within the previous 
thirty years, had been sacrificed to the 
enforcement of the tithe system. f 
The cry of universal horror and in- 
ligiiation which fallowed the massacre 
of Newtownbarry, which at once re- 
vealed to the people of England the 
real cause of the complaints of the Irish 
people, and of their systematic opposi- 
tion to the payment of tithes, as well as 
the utter inefficiency of the tithe compo- 
sition act, appears to have forced upon 
the Government the conviction that, to 
use an expression which is now become 
perfectly familiar to our ears, “ Some- 
thing must be done,'’ which, by the 
way, in its popular acceptation, signifies 
everything that is necessary to be done, 
and without governments, means just 
iis much ns they find that the people are 
determined to extort from them. In 
pursuance of the recommendation con- 
tained in the King’s speech at the open- 
ng of the present session, committees 
of the Lc;nis and Commons have been 
ppointed to examine into the pay- 
' ment of tithes in Ireland and the laws 
relating thereto.” We do not pre- 

' An account of this sanguinary conflict is 
given in our Retrospect. 

t Mr. B. Osborne, at the great aggregate 
meeting of the coiiiily of Wexford, held July 
;50tb 1831, said, ** 1 have taken the laborious 
' tnmble to search accurately the files of some 

* Irish Journals, and 1 have found that no less 

* than six-and-twenty thousand persons have 

* been butchered, iu twenties and tens, during 
the last thirty years, in the enforcement of 

'* this system.** 
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tend to be acquainted with the intentions 
oftheGoveniinenti but if we may judge 
from the speeches of Lord Melbourne 
and Mr. Stanley, the result of the deli- 
berations of the committees will beany- 
thing but satisfactory to the people of 
Ireland. No reduction of the burden of 
the tithes appears to be contemplated ; 
the shape of the thing is to be altered, 
but its weight is not to be diminished. 
According to Mr. Stanley's argument, 
it is the mode, and not the amount of 
the payment, that constitutes the griev- 
ance of the Irish tithe system. Mr. 
Stanley, however, ought to be well 
aware, that the Irish tithe-payer does 
not merely complain of the fashion of 
his chains, but of their weight and 
pressure, which are grinding him to the 
earth. Mr. Stanley is therefore in fa- 
vour of a land commutation } this, to 
be sure, is foolish enough ; but Lord 
Melbourne, with the scene at Newtown- 
barry fresli in bis recollection, actually 
suggests to the committee, “ whether 
it would not be wise to make the 
composition act compulsory through- 
out the kingdom.** This is not the 
time, if our limits would permit, to 
discuss the propositions which we have 
just mentioned, but with regard to that 
of Mr. Stanley, we cannot refrain from 
making a few observations upon it. 
Ireland contains about 18 , 000,000 En- 
glish acres of land, of which, after de- 
ducting the church and tithe free lands, 
and impropriate tithes, 14 , 000,000 acres 
at least are subject to ecclesiastical 
tithes. Now, supposing the commuta- 
tion in land to be allotted in the pro- 
portion commonly adopted in tithe 
commutation acts in England, the 
Irish clergy would be entitled to a 
seventh part, viz., 2,000,000 acres of 
the titheable lands. 7'his, added to the 
1,000,000 acres now in ecclesiastical 
hands, would appropriate 3 , 000,000 
acres, or one-sixth of the whole soil ot 
Ireland, to the support of a temporal 
establishment of a religion which, 
taken at the highest, is professed by 
only a fourteenth part of the whole 
conamunity. It is almost needless to 
ask, whether this be a plan likely to re- 
move the complaints of the Irish peo- ; 


pie; and whether, in particular, the 
Catholics and Presbyterians are pre- 
pared to give up a seventh part of their 
lands to the suppoit of the clergy of a 
church witli which, to use the mildest 
expression, they hold no communion ; 
for after all that has been written and 
said about the \ exation of tithes, we are 
convinced that this is felt to be one of 
the greatest grievances of the tithe sys- 
tem, both in England and Ireland. In 
short, it is a question which, in our 
opinion, can be satisfactorily settled 
only by a reformed Parliament. VVe 
are too well acquainted with the pre- 
sent state of Ireland not to be fully 
aware of the danger of delay ; but as 
we think that ineiTcctual measures will 
merely lend to aggravate the evil, we 
venture to suggest, that the safest, and 
indeed the only course which the pre- 
sent Parliament can pursue, will be to 
pass a short act to suspend all further 
payiiieiic of tithes in Ireland, until the 
question can be linally disposed of by 
a House of Commons composed of the 
real representatives of the people. 

With respect to the views and inten* 
tiems of the church reformers, whicli 
are the next subject of consideration, 
we have already staled that there are 
church reformers of all sorts and de- 
grees : but, without pretending to be 
perfectly accurate oil this head, we 
think that the great mass of church 
reformers may be divided into tlie three 
following classes. First, those who 
propose no other measure of reform 
than what they are pleased to call an 
amelioration of the tithe system, that is, 
either to pass a compulsory or volun- 
tary lithe composition act, or to give a 
perpetual rent charge or a part of the 
land itself, by way of commutation, in 
lieu of tithes in kind. A bill fur facili- 
tating compositions for tithes has been 
several times brought into the House of 
Lords by the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
but the provisions of the bill, and the 
quarter in which it originated, prove^ 
beyond all doubt, that it was. brought 
forward for the double purpose of stifling; 
the cry for ecclesiastical reform, and in- 
creasing the revenues uf the clergy. 
Indeed, this seems to be the real object 
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of all the various composition and com- 
mutation projects which have been lately 
laid before the Parliament. This sort 
of tithe reform, which is Iiowever 
scarcely worthy of that name, has, we 
believe, verv few advocates except 
amongst the lay and clerical aristocracy, 
the beneficed clergy, and others who 
are directly or indirectly interested in 
tithes. With respect to the Archbi- 
shop's bill in particular, it is easy to 
imagine the feeling with which the 
clergy must regard a measure which 
would at once augment their incomes, 
and relieve them from the trouble, ex- 

£ ense, and odium, of collecting tithes in 
ind. Upon the whole, it is quite cer- 
tain that the composition and commu- 
tation scheme will not be abandoned 
without great reluctance by the aristo- 
cracy and clergy; we shall therefore 
defer our observations upon it until it 
is again brought before the legislature. 
In the meantime, we cannot help re- 
marking, that although the outcry 
against tithes owes its origin in a great 
measure to the vexatious character of 
the tithe system, and this was at first 
the only grievance complained of by 
the tithe-payers in their petitions to 
Parliament, it is now almost lust, or, as 
lawyers would say, merged, in the ge- 
neral complaint against the intolerable 
burden of tithes, and their perversion 
from the charitable purposes fur which 
they were originally instituted. The 
second class of church reformers com- 
prises those who propose that all tithes 
belonging to ecclesiastical benefices 
shall be sold, and the produce of the 
sale applied to the discharge of the 
national debt ; and that the parochial 
clergy shall receive stipends from the 
state in proportion to their services. 
With respect to this last proposition 
concerning tithes, we cannot refrain 
from observing, that the political eco- 
nomists, by whom it is principally sup- 
ported, seem to have wholly overlooked, 
or at all events have not sufficiently 
considered, a question which we oppre- 
liend will raise a very serious if not 
an insuperable objection to their project, 
thkt is, whether it will satisfy the par- 
ties who are most interested in reform - 1 


ing the tithe-system, namely the tithe- 
payers, under which name we include 
the consumers as well as growers of 
titheable produce, which, it is well 
known, comprises everything that is 
necessary for the food of man. We 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
the tithe-payers, who it must be re- 
nienibered are the aggrieved and com- 
plaining parties, will U: satisfied with 
any measures which would merely 
occasion an ultersition in the mode of 
paying tithes, or of the persons to whom 
they are to be paid, without any dimi- 
nution of the burden. It is, we think, 
the height of absurdity to imagine that 
the tithe- payers, who are the authors 
and principal agitators of the question 
of tithe reform, and who alone possess 
the power of carrying any effectual 
measure of reform, have been labouring 
to pull down one tyrant, merely for the 
sake of setting up another. 

The third class of church reformers 
consists of those who support the three 
following propositions : 1. To sell the 
ecclesiastical estates and property of 
every description now possessed by the 
bishops, for the use of the public ; and 
to assign to them out of the general 
revenues of tlie state, a provision suita- 
ble to the episcopal character and func- 
tions ; and also to deprive them of 
their seats in the House of Lords ; and 
to renderthe clergy in general inca])able 
of holding the office of justice of the 
peace, or exercising any temporal power 
or authority whatever of a public 
nature ; and in particular to suppress 
all the ecclesiastical courts. To 
abolish all dt ms and chapters, and other 
unnecessary dignitaries of the church 
establishment; and to sell all their 
estates, and apply the produce of the 
sale to the service of the public. 3. To 
abolish tithes of every description ; and 
to sell all the lands now possessed by 
the parochial clergy except the ancient 
glebes; to permit the incumbents of 
benefices to retain the churches, the 
parsonage and vicarage houses, and 
the ancient glebes ; and for the rest, 
to leave them to the voluntary contri- 
butions of their congregations. This 
third class, of which we are now speak- 
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ing, comprises, we have good reason 
to believe, a very great majority of 
the people of England, and is *daily 
increasing in numbers. It should, 
however, be observed, tl»ut there are 
many persons belonging to this class 
who, although they agree in the jus- 
tice and propriety, and indeed the 
nece.ssity of abolishing tithes, are never- 
theless in some dilliculty in regarc' 
to what is to be done with the tithes 
which arc in the possession of the lay- 
impropriators who they think are en- 
titled to receive a compensation for that 
part of the titlies which they do not hoh 
in their capacity of trustees, that is to 
say, one- third part. 

With respect to our own opinions on 
the subject of ecclesiastical reform, we 
think lit to avow them openly, not from 
any vain notion of their importance, but 
from a desire that there shall be no room 
for any misconception as to the character 
and object of this [lublication. We have, 
then, no difficulty in declaring that we 
concur in the three propositions main- 
tained by the third class of church 
reformers. With respect to the lay- 
impropriators, we are not prepared to 
agree with those who think them entitled 
to a compensation for tithes to the extent 
which we have already specified. We 
should entertain very little doubt as to 
the reasonableness of their claim to that 
extent, indeed we should at once come 
to a conclusion in their favour, if we 
could be brought to consider them as 
being, what they now represent them- 
selves to be, mere laymen, and bond Jide 
purchasers of toy property for a valuable 
consideration. Jlut it appears to us that 
they are neither fish nor flesh, or rather, 
they are like the bat in the fable, some- 
times bird, sometimes beast, as best 
suits their purposes. Their ecclesiasti- 
crl character and privileges, which it 
must not be forgotten are of a public 
nature, have been used by them as 
weapons for the perpetration of the 
grossest acts of injustice. Availing 
themselves of the benefit of the ecclesi- 
astical maxim of nullum iempus occurrit 
eccltMim^ which they have enforced even 
with more severity and greediness than 
their purely spiritual brethren, they have 


in numerous instances overturned ex- 
emptions from tithes and moduses, 
which had bpen quietly enjoyed for cen- 
turies, and by these means have enor- 
mously increased the value of their 
tithes. In their ecclesiastical character 
they have long been, to adopt the ex- 
pre.ssion of Lord King, the arch-dis- 
turbers and spoliators of vested interests 
and inheritances, and therefore they 
must not expect to be permitted to drop 
their ecclesiastical cassock all at once, 
and to stand before the public as mere 
laymen, claiming protection for vested 
lay interests,^* because it happens to be 
convenient for them to do so at the pre- 
sent moment. We content ourselves 
with throwing out these hints for the 
present, because we are only giving a 
general outline of the question of church 
reform j it will hereafter be our duty to 
examine the rights of lay- impropriators 
in all their bearings. 

With respect to the objects of the 
church reformers of Ireland, we pass 
over, for the present, Mr. O^ConnclFs 
project to abolish tithes as the incum- 
bents die off, and the resolutions of the 
Irish political union, as lit subjects for 
separate discussion ; and shall only state 
our conviction that nothing less than a 
very great reduction of the revenues of 
the Protestant hierarchy and a total 
abolition of tithes will, or ought, to 
satisfy the Irish people. These measures 
are, in our opinion, absolutely necessary 
to prevent a constant repetition of the 
dreadful scene of Newtownbarry and 
Knocktopher, — scenes which, however 
they may be lamented, cannot be won- 
dered at. 

It is now time we conclude this ar- 
ticle ; but before we do so, we are de- 
sirous, with all possible deference to the 
Judgment off the advocates for church 
reform in England and Ireland, to im- 
press upon their minds the policy, and 
•ndeed the necessity, of establishing an 
mmediate and close union between the 
church reformers of the two kingdoms; 
they are engaged in the same cause; 
nd the people of Ireland are, in truth, 
now contending, not for their own rights 
nly, but also for those of the people of 
Ingland. Circumstances alone have 
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placed the Irish people in the front of 
the battle. There can be no doubt but 
that the united cflforts of the church re- 
formers of England and Ireland, if pro- 
perly directed to the concentration of 
public opinion, and the collecting find 
diffusing of information relative to the 
abuses of the church, and promoting 
petitions to the legislature, would give 
such a stimulus and weight to the cause 
of church reform, as would very s|ieedily 
produce a peaceable settlement of that 
(juestion to the entire satisfaction of the 
people of both countries. 

A few words more respecting our- 
selves : we are members of the church 
of England, and as we sincerely wnsh to 
reform, and not t(» destroy it, we shall 
not be diverted from our endeavours 
to promote the cause of ecclesiastical 
reform, by the imputations of irreligion, 
infidelity, and atheism, which the clergy 
arc accustomed to cast upon every one 
who proposes atiy reform in the church 
established, and which, wc are well 
aware, are bestow ed much more liberally 
upon those who, like ourselves, |>ropose 
merely to interfere with their temporal 
possessions, than upon th<ise who im- 
pugn the spiritual doctrines of the 
church, or even Christianity itself. We 
should not, however, do justice to (»ur- 
selves if we were not to state our belief, 
that the measures of temporal reform, 
of which we have declared ourselves the 
advocates, will not only not prove inju- 
rious to the church, properly so called, 
but are absolutely necessary to preserve 
it from destruction. We would sacrifice 
a considerable part of the temporal 
wealth of the church in order that its 
spiritual and essential parts may remain 
unimpaired ; 

linmedicabile vulnus 

Eiiie recidendum est,iie{>ars giiicera irahatiir. 

In this respect we differ widely from 
the clergy and Che other se!f*styled de- 
fenders of the church, who, by their 
obstinate resistance to reform, have 
plainly shown that they would rather 
expose the whole establishment to de- 
struction, than give up wiiat, at best, is 
a mere appendage to the church, ancl is 
now become a scandal and a reproach to 
it. At all events, we are convinced that 


although the measures of reform which 
we .support the want of such re- 
form must, inevitably destroy both the 
temporal and spiritual establishment of 
the church. 


From this same Magazine I will now 
take two shvjft article.s, either of which 
is quite sufficient to induce an hopest 
Member of Farliamtuu to take an oath 
never to shave or to wash himself until 
he had seen these abominations put an 
end to by law. 'I’lie first article is 
entitled “ JVe/sA Curates and Irish, 
CuratvSy* and is in the following words : 

Tiik poverty of the Welsh curates has 
long been notorious, and indeed pro- 
verbial. The following descri|)tiori of 
the condition of one of that unfortunate 
class of persons is taken from a pam- 
phlet entitled “ Church Regeneration 
and University Reform, by Morgan 
Jones, 

“ Ttieie is in North Wales a clergy- 
** man of thee.stal>lis»hment whoactually 
“ receives no more than the sum above 
** specified (10/. or !.'>/.) per annum. 

He has a wife and six children. In 
“ the (lay-time he contrives to .scrape 
together a few pence, by conducting 
a boat, in which passengers cross a 
river j he is the barber in the village, 
shaves for a penny every ^iaturday 
night; and five evenings of the week 
** he teaches the children of the poor 
villagers reading and writing, for which 
he receives a small acknowledgment. 
When will this scandal to the church 
be blotted out ? O ye ecclesiastical 
** potentates, for one moment lay aside 
your silken attribute.^, stop your posti- 
** lion at the foot of Snowden, and visit 
a poor afflicted brother. A Welsh 
curate seldom tastes animal food. His 
** means will scarcely furnish his table 
with a meagre allowance of bread and 
“ potatoes.’* 

With great deference to Mr. Jones, 
we think timt it is not necessary that 
their Lordships should be put to the 
trouble and the expense, which they can 
so ill afford, of travelling as far as Wales. 
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Unless they prefer going in search of 
the picturesc|ue,” we recoinmeiui them 
to pay a visit to the curate of Laken- 
heath, in Suffolk, whose case lius been 
recently laid before ihe public, anil at 
the same time to take an account of the 
ecclesiastical possessions in that parish. 
They manage these tilings much better 
in Ireland. In that land of eiM-lesiastical 
abundance, the hierarchy and the go- 
vern meiit do not suffer the curates to 
languish upon stipends insufficient to 
procure them the necessaries of life; 
such, at least, is the conclusion which 
wc have ventured to draw from the fol- 
lowing specimen of Irish curates. The 
honourable Charles Ic Poer Trench is 
curate of Monasterboice, in the diocese 
of Armagh, but the stipend being, wc 
presume, insufficient for his <ieceiii 
maintenance, he has also been made — 
Archdeacon of Ardagh (patron, the 
archbishop). 

Vicar-(icneral of Tuam (patron, the 
archbislinjj). 

V'icar-Ceneral of Cbnifcrt (patron, the 
bisho]i\ 

Prebendary of Faldown, Diocese of Tuam 
fpatron, the archbishop). 

Rector and vicar of At henry, Abbcrt, 
and Dtinmacloughy ; in the Diocese 
of Tuam (patron, the archbishop 
and the crown allcniately). 

Rector and vicar of Dunlccr, Moylary, 
Dysart, Hippock, and Drumcar j 
in the Diocese of Armagh (patron, 
the King). 

An ancient author, Xenophon we 
think (for it is long since we left school), 
informs us that in Persia it was the cus- 
tom to assign certain tracts of land to the 
defraying of the expenses of the ward- 
robe of the queen, and that each of such 
districts was called by the name of some 
particular article of her dress 3 thus, 
for example, one estate was called “ the 
Queen’s girdle.’* Now, as the clergy 
have always been emulous of regal 
state, witness the palaces and thrones of 
the bishops, we think that there can be 
no great impropriety in supposing that 
the various preferments of the curate of 
Monasterboice have been bestowed upon 
him for a similar puqiose, and might 
be distinguished by appropriate names, 


after the Persian fashion. Accordingly, 
Ardagh might be called his Shovel 
hat ; ” Tuam, his Wig 3 ” Clonfert, 
his Cassock ; '* Fahlown, &c. &c., his 
“Wine-cellar,” &c. &c., and Monaster^ 
boice, his “ SnulF-box.” But, to be 
serioiH, before we conclude, we cannot 
help expressing our admiration of these 
splendid nets of charily and liberality 
towards a curate; there can be no 
doubt that when they come to he suffi* 
ciently known, they will go a long way 
towards removing the odium that has 
been cast; upon the hierarchy of Ireland. 


So that iliis fellow, who is the curate 
of one place, is an archdeacon, is a vicar- 
genenl in two several dioceses, is a 
prebendary in anofhiT diocese, is a 
rector and vicar of eight parishes be- 
.sidc.s ; but then, i>bserve, this fellow 
belongs to the family of Clancarty, the 
brother-in-law of Castlereagh and of 
Londonderry. 

'I'he other short article from the 
Magazine is entitled “ Mate of the 
Chttrek in the h'e of Eh/*' Ely is the 
see of a bishop, and this island, abound- 
ing in churches, corresponding in mag- 
nificence with the beautiful cathedral in 
that town 3 and being besides perhaps 
the very richest spot in nil England, in 
proportion toils extent, this Isle of Ely 
and this cathedral cstahlisluncnt are, by 
the clergy, treated in the manner which 
the reader will perceive from the follow- 
ing article. 

State of the Church in the hie of Ely. 

The following letter from a corre- 
spondent, exhibits in a very striking 
point of view three of the most crying 
abuses of the church, — useless and 
burdensome dignitaries and offices, 
non-residence of the clergy, and the 
enormous value of church benefices; 
and therefore we make tio apology for 
inserting it. It is an epitome of the 
ecclesiastical state of the whole king- 
dom Our correspondent has, however, 
we perceive, omitted the minor canons 
of the cathedral of Ely, and has not 
stated bow many pluralists are included 
in the list of incumbents. We havo 
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endeavoured to supply this deficiency in 
regard to the chapter of Ely, by an 
additional statement, showing the total 
value of their respective preferments. 

(To the Editor of the Church Reformers' Magazine,) 

Sir, — I beg leave to send you the fol- 
lowing statement of the condition of the 
established church in the Isle of Ely. You 
will find that throughout that opulent. 


extensive, and populous district, there is 
in reality but one resilient inambent: for 
the incumbents of the two small vicarages 
of Whittlesey can only be considered, as 
far as regards the keeping of hospitality, 
as curates to the lay impropriators. There 
may perhaps be some trifling inaccuracies 
in the statement, but the annual incomes 
of the several livings are very far from 
being exaggerr^ted. 


Names. 

Bfnefife. 

Yrarly 

Rpm ’• net*. 

Dr. 15. K. Sparke. 

Hishopric of Ely. 

12,000 

llosidos for about a 
month at Ely occa- 
sionally. 

J. Wood. 

Doanorr of Ely (^Mnxlershif 
of a College^ and a Reetiuy, 
total value ^','^50 per an- 

1600 

Resides at Ely ono 
month in the year. 


num). 



G. Jenyns. 

Probond ditto (ttro Vicarages, 
per annum'). 

800 

Ditto. 

11. Fnrdell. 

Probond <litto (three Recto- 
riet> andaVicarage, 
per annum). 

800 

Resides in the palace, 
letting his preben- 
dal house. 

E. Parke. 

Prebond ditto. 

000 

Resides at Ely one 
mouth in the year. 

W. W. Childers. 

Probend ditto (a Rectory and 
a l^icavage, ^£.1400 per 
annum). 

BOO 

Ditto. 

G. 0. Cambridge. 

Prebend ditto (Archdeaconry 
and two Rectories, ,^.3100 
per annum). 

800 

Ditto. 

11. T. Di mpier. 

Prebend ditto (a Iteetoryand a 
Vicarage, ,£AQ00 per anu ) . 

800 

Ditto. 

J. II. Sparke. 

Prebend ditto ( Chancellorship 
and three HecUtries, ^'.3100 
per annum). 

800 

Resides in the palace, 
letting his pfeben* 
dal- house. 

£. B. Sparke. 

Prebend ditto Rectories 

and a Vicarage, ^,1900 
per annum). 

800 

Ditto. 

— Cambridge. 

Elm K., a sinecure. 

2000 

Non-resident. 

J. Jackson. 

ElmV. 

800 

Ditto. 

W. G.Townley. 

Upwell, Outwell, Welney R. 

3000 

Ditto. 

£. Peak. - 

Manea-cum-Coyeney. 

800 

Ditto. 

The Prebendaries Stuntney. 
of Ely take the Chettisham. 
great tithes of Ely, St. Mary, 
these 7 placet. Ely, Trinity. 

Thetford. 

Witchford. 

Witcham. 


There are no resi- 
dent incumbents 
or curates in these 
places. 
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Ndinci. 

Ufiiefice. 

Yearly 

Value. 

Rcsidetice. 

— Sparke. 

Li itleport. 

■ / 
UOO 

Non-resident. 

H. Baber. 

Stroatbam. 

1200 

Ditto. 

H. Lavr. 

Dowuham. 

1200 

Ditto. 

Mr. Serj . Pell ( Lay 
Impropriator), 

Wilhurton. 

800 

A resident curate. 

J. Blick. 

Wentworth. 

400 j 

Non- resident. 

K. Loathes. 

Sutton -cuni-Mepal. | 

1500 

Ditto. 

A. Piyton. 

Doddin^ton, March, Wim- 
hhii{^ton, Bonwu'k. 

8000 

j Ditto. 

— Chatjield, 

Chaitens, 

1200 

Uesident, ' 

— Sparko. 

WishcQcIi. 

8000 

Non-resident. 

}I. Sparke. 

Levorington. 

-1000 

Ditto. 

L. Cook. 

Whittlesey, St. Mary, 

— 

Resident. 

— 

Ditto St. Andrew. 

— 

Ditto. 

Archdeacon of Ely. 

Haddenham. 

400 

Non-resident. 


I presumo the above list will require 
little comment. A society ou^ht to be 
immediately formed to collect information 
respecting^ the amount and application of 
the revenues of the church ; unless in- 
deed the Government would (as they 
ought to do) issue a commission for that 
purpose^ which must be done sooner or 
later. 1 am, &c. 

Eubnsis. 

Now, readers, will a reform of the 
Parliament be worth one single straw, 
if enormities like this be suffered to exist 
for one day after that Parliament shall 
meet : if one single day shall be suffered 
to pass without steps being taken, pre- 
paratory to a general measure for 
wiping off from the nation the deep 
stain of suffering this disgraceful thing 
to exist ? For my part, I would scorn 
to call myself the representative of any 
town or any county that would not 
pledge itself to stand by me, to the last 
extremity, while 1 endeavoured to sweep 
away this intolerable mass of abuses. i 

To gentlemen in Ireland, I beg leave , 
to observe, that, if they wish the thing . 


to be done effectually and quietly, they 
must have the hearty concurrence and 
co-operation of the people of England. 
I beg the gentlemen of Ireland to look 
attentively at the third paragraph from 
the end of the above-inserted address of 
the editor of the Magazine. He there 
invites them to co-operation. He there 
tells them that the people of England 
are looking up to them, as in the front of 
the battle. This useful co-operation 
cannot be carried on more effectually 
than by correspondence with the editor. 
The Magazine is published by Mr. 
Effingham Wilson, of the Royal Ex- 
change, London. I perceive that it is 
advertised as being sold by Mr. Wake- 
man, No. 9, Dolier-street, Dublin. 
Now it would be of the greatest pos- 
sible utility if gentlemen in Ireland 
would make commuuications to the edi- 
tor, through his publisher Mr. Wilson, 
respecting particular instances of tithe 
oppression in Ireland, and of church 
monopoly. The names of the parties 
should be given, and the communica- 
tion should be signed by the name of 
the writer. It would be useful to com- 
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inunicate as soon as possible to the 
editor respecting the extent of the 
refusal to pay tithes in Ireland, and 
respecting the manner of proceeding in 
the business from the beginning to the 
end. Mr. Stanley’s account of the 
manner of scoring and driving off the 
cattle, of preventing their march about 
the country $ of guarding them to the 
shore by police^ in order to send them 
to England for sale ; of the resolutions 
entered into hi this country not to buy 
Irish cattle brought over for sale for 
the payment of tithes : Mr. Stanley was 
■very obliging in giving us this infor- 
mation, of whicli the editor of the 
Magazine has taken care to avail him- 
self. This fellow Stanley began his 
political career by eulogising psirsons 
and tithes; and he will see the latter 
totally disappear before he has pro- 
ceeded in his career much farther. 
In conclusion I venture to say, that no 
publication that we have seen come 
the press in iny time, has contained 
so much really useful information as 
we are likely to get through tbe channel 
of this Magazine. This will be a book 
of really “ ^vseful knowledtji^'^ which 
is the title that Brougham- Vaux gives 
to the rubbishy Scotch stuff that, he 
is putting forth, and which is some- 
times sent gratU about the country, 
under treasury franks, and of course 
postage free, while 1 am compelled to 
pay fourpence for a stamp, in order that 
my writings may go by the post. 

DEBATE OF TITHES. 

{From the Morning Chronicle,) 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 7, Feb. 1832. 

Earl Grey rose t^resent several petitions 
to their lordships. Tlie first was from Stone- 
hoQse, praying that the Reform Bill might 

n iiito a law ; die second was from Water- 
, praying for additional members to Ire- 
land ; tbe third was from Castlebar, with a 
a similar prayer, and in particular demanding 
that Mayo should have an increase of mem- 
bers; the fourth was from siHt'maaufactarers 
at Macclesfield, praying for farther protec- 
tion for the silk-throwster; the fifth was 
from Yeovil, praying for protection to the 

a ve-manufactnre ; the last was from the 
abitanis of a parish in Ireland, pray- 
ing for the abolithm of the church-ratea 
aod Fealiy-eesi^ the abotilioii of tithea, and 


the appropriation of the church lands to the 
support of the poor. With respect to this 
petition, there was nothing improper in the 
wording of it, and in presenting it, he con- 
ceived that he was only performing a minis- 
terial duty ; and it was not on that account 
to be supposed that he approved of the mea- 
sures prayed for, or that, if they were pro- 
posed by others, that he would give them 
his most determined opposition. Under the 
circumstances of the case and the time, he 
had thought it of urgency to bring forward a 
proposition to improve the condition of the 
clergy of Ireland ; but at the.^ same time, he 
had never for one moment thought of looking 
at any measure but one which would secure 
the clergy of Ireland in their just rights, and 
remove the complaints caused by the present 
system. He admitted that he had looked 
with no .Hatisfaction at the mUrepre.<tciitation 
which had got abroad; and he thought it 
necessary to state, that while in Ireland a 
combination to resist the payment of tithes 
was continued, and while it continued to 
spread, he felt it was absolutely necessary, 
before anything else, that the. legislative au- 
thority and the laws should be vindicated^ 
and that measures should be adopted to secure 
the successful exertion of the power placed 
in the hands of the Government. That 
power certainly should be and had been 
exerted to secure the rights of the clergy ; 
and if it found insufficient^ he had no /ic- 
sitalion in saying^ that he would propose to 
tlmr lordships to give further powers to the 
Government^ if that were rendered necessary , 
to suppress the resistance. 

The Earl of Wicklow expressed his satis^ 
faction at hearing the declaration of the no- 
ble Earl, and regretted that a similar one had 
not been made before. Ifsiicli a declaration 
had fallen from the noble Earl, or from any 
other member of the administration, before 
the proposal of torming acoininittee had been 
submitted to Parliament, that would have 
made the Irish, he believed, more contented 
than at present with tithes, and would have 
prevented much mischief. He believed that 
the proposition for appointing tke committee, 
unaccompanied by such a declaration, had 
produced a great deal of evil which the com- 
mittee would never remedy. He donbted 
whether the strongest exertions of the G<>- 
vernment would get the better of this mis- 
chief. 

.Earl Gbbt was certainly pleased that the 
noble Earl was satisfied wi& what he had 
done, but he regretted that the noble Earl 
should have found fault with what he had 
omitted. From the opinions which he had 
always held, and which he had always ex- 
pressed, he could have no suspicion that any 
person would ever attribute the present evils 
to him. (Hear, bear.) He had no reason ta 
believe that such an imputation could be 
thrown upon his Majesty's Government. 
(Hear.) Ir he had then sqpposed such a df« 
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claratioii necessary, lie would have made it ; the clergy. Unless tliat were done, and done 
but on every occasion that he had spoken on ilgorouiily and speedily, the resolution to re- 
the sultjec't, he had, on the part of his Ma* sist the payment of tithes would be extended, 
jesty’s Government, expressed n determina- and the payment altogether resisted. It was 
tion to enforce the law ; and Ministers had impossible that this evil could continue with- 
not thought that any further expression of out leading to other dangers. That must be 
their opinions was necessary. (Hear, hear, the case in all ronnirieH, and particularly in 
hear.) Certainly the powers entrusted to Ireland, where the people were acr.ustomed 
Government would be fully employed ; but to think that all rights were only concessions 
he must say, that pains had been taken to to force; and this state of things could not 
propagate in Ireland false opinions coiiceni- continue in Ireland without endangering 
ing the intention of his Majesty’s Govern- rent. Whatever proposition the Govern- 
ment. He thought that tlie manner in which ment might have to make, it ought to lose no 
the Government had exercised the power time, and the noble Karl should enforce the 
entrusted to it, was a sufficient answer to law for the maintenance of the rights of the 
these imputations, and that there was no oc- clergy. He would venture to suggest that it 
casion for the Government, when it could was most desirable that an investigation 
refer to its acts, to make use of many expres- should immediately take place into the state, 
siotis. He certainly had tlioiigUt those tacts of the existing laws as to enforcing the rights 
sufficient; but as the misrepresentation con- of the clergy, what remedies were provided 
tinned, he felt disposed to avail himself of for tlieni, and if it were necessary to make 
the oppoitiinity more emphatically, but not any further provision. He was not aware if 
more sincerely, than on former orcasloii.s, to this had been done. He thought it was most- 
state that it was the resolution of the Go- desirable that the cleigy should be enabled 
vcrnmeiit to employ all the aiithuiity with by some speedy and cheap piocess Xa attach 
which the law invested it, and exert all its | not only the property bitt the persons of the 
power to maintain the just rights of the <}/Ac;>rr/yer.v, and to recover his dues. As the 
clergy. (Hear, hear.) law now stood, there was no power of break- 

Lord EiXGNBORot'GH referred to the pa- iiig up the combinations, and nothing could 
pel's submitted to the Lords’ Coniiiiittee and r-ffoct tint but a vhenp and speedy rnethod of 
laid on the table of the House, and said, if attaching^ the person. He would venture 
the noble Fail had laid those papers on the likewise to suggest, that if the law was not 
table when the motion was made tor appoint- at present sufficient, some strong mcasttre 
ing a committee, the noble Fail would then should be passed to enable tho Government to 
certainly have made the declaration he had prosecute any individuals ai raying themselves 
now made. As early as last November it against the payment of tithes. It was not 
w'as stated to the people of Ireland that the only illegal to resist tithes — and for that cer* 
Government was not favourable to the tithe tainly tlie parties might be prospciited — but 
system, and that it would not prevent the there should be likewise a power of procced- 
spoliation of the clergy. The noble Farl w'as ing against those who advised such a measure^ 
aware that the whole people were aroused by for such advice, whether illegal or not, must 
the expectation of the measures of the Go- tend to subvert the tithe system. These were 
Vernment, and that as long as that expecta- matters which he thought wortliy of conside- 
tion continued, not knowing what might iiUi- ration, and which implied that some new taw 
mately be the arrangement, the rights of the was necessary. It was necessary to strengthen 
ulergy were necessarily suspended. All the the hands of the owners of tithes, the hands 
evils which were described in the papers laid of the clergy, and the hands of the Govern- 
on the table, must necessarily be increased, ment, in order to enable them to make head 
'While there were any doubts existing as to against the combination, 
what were to be the relations between the The Marquis ofLANSoowNP.: After what the 
tithe- receiver and the tithe-payer, it was iiii- noble Baron had stated as to the proceedings 
possible to expect that the clergy would ex- of the committee, he thought it as well to 
pose themselves to danger by exercising their state, for the satisfaction of the noble Baron, 
rights, and impossible to 'expect that the that Dr. Hailoran had given it in evidence 
tithe-payers would continue to pay that of before the committee, that cveiy application 
which they expected at no distant day to be which had been made te the Irish Govern- 
relieved. Since the appointment of the. com ment for assistance to support the rights of 
mittee it had been stated, as he expected, the clergy liad been most promptly and effi- 
tliat all the evils of the system had not only caciously granted. It was fully proved by 
continued but increased, and had extended the evidence before the committee, given by 
to otlier counties and other parts of the coun- persons of various descriptions, and more or 
try in which previously no profession of re- less interested in obtaining their legal dues— 
eistance had been made. Under the present it was fully proved by the evidence that not a 
circumstances, the Government certainly single instance had occurred of any applica- 
oiight to lose no time in coming forward, as tion having been made to the Irish Oovem- 
the noble Earl had done, to vindicate the au- meat, that assistance was not immediately 
Ulority of the law and maintain the rights of granted. It was not necessary for him to 
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add anything after thii practical demonstra- 
tion of the Irish Government^ and after the 
declaration of his noble friend, to prove that 
the Government had made arrangements to 
repress infractions of the law, and that there 
iivas no foundation, in fact, for the assertion 
that the Government was indifferent to the 
subject. It was not, however, to he concealed 
that those who had an interest in tithes, or 
at least a concurrent interest — it was certai 
that persons in Ireland had countenanced 
and confirmed the belief that Government 
looked with indifference at the infraction of 
the law. Only this day evidence had been 
laid before the committee, that to these re 
ports was to be attributed the fact, that the 
resistance to the payment of tithes was ex* 
tending to a part of the country in which it 
was unknown at the time of the appointment 
of the committee. People had been willing 
in those places to pay their' tithes, looking to 
the results of the committee ns likely to re- 
lieve them from the evils of the system. The 
subjects alluded to by the noble Baron had 
already engaged the attention of the commit- 
tee ; all tiie members of it were anxious to 
bring the matter to a speedy conclusion, and 
lay theiesiiltof their inquiries before their 
lordships. 

Lord Cloncurry saw that the expecta- 
tions of the people of Ireiand — of jii^iice be- 
ing done to them by the Connnittec— had 
alicady been of great service in keeping the 
people of Ireland from having iccourse to 
violence. If the pcovde undci stood that (hey 
might look for redress to (he legislature, 
they would rdy on it, but the people would 
persist in their opposition if they were told 
that their just rights were not to be at- 
tended to. 

Lord WvNFonn was understood to say 
that great exertions were made by the Com- 
inittco to get at the bottom ot the mischief. 
The existing state of the law had been in- 
quired into, and he could say that it w'ns the 
same as in Knglaiul, except that the clergy 
of Ireland had an trlditiunal remedy. He 
did not agree with the noble Baron who 
spoke last as to the cause of the mischief. It 
arose in a great measure, he believed, from 
the miscoiidnct of the Catholic clergy. It 
began, he believed, in what he might call the 
province of Dr. Doyle, who, in his pastoral 
letters, had declared to the ('atholic clergy 
that those who paid tithes were not fit for 
the rites of religion here, nor happiness here- 
after. He was satisfied, and it was due to 
bis Majesty's Ministers to state, that every 
effort was made by the committee to get at 
the foundation of the evil and provide an 
adequate remedy. 

Lord Plunkett was not unwilling to trou- 
ble their Lordships with a few observations. 
He was satisfied at perceiving that tliere was 
a strong disposition in their Lordsliips to j 
enter into the question, and promote the mcii- 
purcs of Miiiistcis, who thought thut they 


might give considerable relief to the people, 
while they expressed their determination Co 
uphold the rights and interests of the clergy. 
His noble friend, who had introduced the 
petition, had not thought it necessary, on the 
occasion of moving for the appointment of 
the committee, to repeat the declarations he 
had uniformly made, of his determination to 
stand by tlic interest of the church. Often 
had he heard his noble friend declare this sen- 
timent ill his speeches; and he could not agree 
with those wiio said that his noble friend had 
not given many proofs of his determination 
to stand by tb'* rights of the church. He 
would observe, that from the nature of the 
Government, it was absird to suppose that 
the Oovenimeiit could ever entertain any in- 
tentions unfavourable to tithes. The notion 
that it was, had not proceeded from the 
lence of his noble friend, but from injudicious 
observations which had been put forth in dif- 
ferciit quarters (hear, hear)! He was not 
surprised that the lowest classes of llie poo* 
pie should enteitain a notion that the Govern- 
mciit w'us willing to sacritice the rights of the 
church fiom any notice being taken of the 
subject, lie was not surprised that they cre- 
dited every report; lint he could find much 
excuse for llicm in ihtir ignorance and want 
of education. Their expectations weie, 
at the same time, encouraged liy persons 
higher in rank — by persons connected with 
the clergy — who had ltd the people, by their 
a«sertions, to believe that the Government 
was opposed to tithes. He regretted very 
much that persons of liigli rank and high in 
pi '.re should lend tlieir names to raise sus- 
picion ill tlie minds of the people. It was not 
to be supposed that those wbu deprecated )i!*j 
Majesty’s Government could really believe 
tliaf the Govrrnnieiit would not snppoit the 
Protestants of Ireland (bear, bear). Nothing 
more uinvaiTan table was ever inferred, if that 
conclusion was drawn from the appointment 
of the committee (hear) ! Nothing more dan- 
gerous, nothing more niiscliievoiis, was ever 
propagated ; and it had not one fact to sup- 
port it (hear, hear) ! It was tiuly said that 
in many places the people had resisted the 
payment of Ulbes, ami there were found 
persons who said that it was the interest of 
the Government not to support the clergy. 
Such expressions used against the Govern- 
ment went a long way in some people’s 
minds to warrant siispicioii. It was not only 
the interest of this Government, it was the 
interest of every Government to stip}^ort and 
protcetlhe rights of the church. Persons who 
said that the Governtiicnt was not favourable 
to the Protestants propagated slander (bear, 
hear). Willi respect to the Govm'nment 
with which he was connected, he could say, 
that it evinced in its acts that it was deter^ 
mined lo support the just rights of the clergy. 
Protection had been offered to them, and as- 
sistance to maintain their legal rights. He 
thought it necessary to say so much to con- 
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viDce their lordships that it was the determi- 
aation of the Government of Ireland to stand 
by the rii;hts of the church. 

Lord Ellen BOROUGH referred to a circum- 
stance which occurred on the 8th of January^ 
when an individual exhorted a congregation 
not to pay tithes^ and to allow neither a distress 
or distraint for them. That was^ he concluded^ 
clearly illegal^ and he desired to know if thi^ 
Kind’s Government had instituted any inqui- 
ries to ascertain whether any legal evidence 
of this condiirt could be proem ed, and if it 
could, had it instituted a prosecution ? 

Viscount Melbourne replied, that he could 
not answer as to this particular case, but he 
hnew that in similar cases intfuirics had been 
instituted, and prosecutions contemplated. 

Petitions laid on tlie table. 

Lord Cloncurry presented several peti- 
tions from different places in Ireland against 
the tithe system, which were all refened lo 
the roiniiiittcc sitting to inquire into tithes in 
Ireland. 


BURDETT 

BECOME AN ARISTOCRAT. 

(From the Chronicle.) 

At the National Political Union, on 
Thursday night, Sir Francis Burdett 
seemed to consider some of the state- 
ments in the Report read that night as 
aspersions cast on the aristocracy. We 
have had an opportunity of perusing that 
document, and we do not think it states 
more with regard to the body in question 
than is borne out by fact. 

In the account of the circumstances 
leading to tiie formation of the Union, 
the writer mentions — 

“ 1. The determination with which the aris- 
tocracy clung to the power which they possess, 
and which they have so shamefully abused ; 
the powerlessncss of Ministers singicliaiided 
against this obstinate body, uliicli originally 
called the National Political Union into exist- 
ence. It was clear, after the rejection of the 
Beforni Bill by the Lords, that the aristocracy 
would not spontaneously renounce their 
power: it was equally clear that the Ministers, 
who felt themselves so weak as to be obliged 
to conciliate and bow down before a portion 
of that body, were not strong enough, un- 
aided, to support the claims of tha people. 
In order to afford them the assistance they 
needed — in onicr to give a definite form to 
the public opinion — to create an organ througli 
which that opinion could be ethcieutly trans- 
mitted, the plan of a National Political Union 
was entertained. The object was to put the 
wishes of the people at large in organised 


array ; to give them by union so imposing an 
appearanc^that denial of their demands 
should be nopcless and direct oppression 
dangerous. 

^ At thf^ time also there was yet another 
circumstance inducing the necessity for a 
means by which the people might express 
. their wishes. The cry of a re-action in the 
popular opinion was raised by the enemies of 
reform. These infatuated opponents of good 
government had mistaken, or pretended to 
mistake, the silent and dangerous dissatisfac- 
tion of the people for an apathy towards 
reform. The gloom that was gradually settling 
upon the public mind, preparing men for the 
worst, making them to expect and fitting 
them to encounter all the perils of a violent 
struggle for good government — this gloomy 
despair was believed, or pretended to be be- 
lieved, a quiet aqiiiesccnce in the will of the 
aristocracy; and the most dangerous crisis 
which has occurred for many years in the 
history of this country was treated with care- 
less contempt by the headlong and rccklc*>s 
enemies of the people. In order to correct 
this dungoroiis inisrake. on the part of the 
aristocracy, in order to quiet the alarms and 
sirengtlion the purposes of the well-meaning 
but timid fi iends of i efoi m, in order efficiently 
to direct the eneigies of the ardent and de- 
termined, some means for the immediate ex- 
pression of lUc popular wishes, in a calm, 
legal, yet effective »^>anncr, was absolutely 
requisite. To this purpose, a union of all 
classes interested in good government was 
proposed, and immediate measures taken to 
carry this proposal into effect. 

“ Diffic ulties attending the Formi- 

TION OF THE NATIONAL POLIIICAL UNION.— 
Cb’cat and manifold difficiillie.s had to be en- 
countered before the object desired could be 
obtained. It is of the utmost importance that 
these difficulties slioiild he fairly stated — 
should he tlioroiiglily understood. These 
very obstacles being among llic most per- 
nicious of the evils created by a niiscliicvoiis 
government. 

‘‘Unfortunately, the classes which had to 
be united, viz. tlieiniddlcand working classes, 
stood opposed to one another in a distressing 
and daneeroiis hostility. Large numbers of 
the middle classes had hitherto, frciii varioux 
causes, been either the tame followers or 
the active supporters ®f the aristocracy. By 
the aristocracy ihemsclve.**, and the writers 
whom the aristocracy had won by favour or 
hired by money for the purpose, the middle 
clas.se.s had been too generally taught to be- 
lieve the working classes lovers of riot, confu- 
sion, and spoliation; they were led to fancy 
them men rendered desperate by poverty, 
seeking for change in order to grow rich by 
plunder; they were thus, on the one hand, 
set against the working classes ; while on the 
other, they were impelled towards the aris- 
tocracy by those habits of crawling sul>- 
servience to all above, aud arrogant assump- 
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tion to til whom they deemed below, which 
•all aristocracies have too sarcojislully incul- 
cated. Thus fear of evil from the workiui; 
•classes, hope of distinction, favour, and re 
ward from the aristocracy, had hitlierto ren- 
dered the middle classes averse to any union 
with that part of the people whose interests 
in fact were and are identical with their 
own.” 

Sir Fkancis said — 

“ He dissented from the aspersions cast on 
the aristocracy^ and considered it as essenty 
silly necessary to have such a body of men in 
society as it is to have the cathedral of St. 
Paul complete in all its parts. Degrees were 
necessary to society. He certainly did nor 
wish to confound the higher or aristooratica 
order’s of society with tlie olip^archy of the 
country, or the borou^hmone^enng taction 
that holds in tyrant chains the liberty ot‘ the 
people.” 

At the Crown-and-Anchor, in 1618. 
this fellow, in alluding to something 
that 1 had said about him, and especially 
at a prediction of mine, that he would 
become one of the most stinking of al 
aristocrats before he died j upon that 
occasion he said that he might, for 
anything that he knew, become an 
oyster before he died ; but, at any rate 
no one could say that he was nut a con- 
sistent politician ! ‘ Under this fellow s 
own hand, with his name at the bottom 
of it, we have assertions made by him, 
upon several occasions, that it was 
“THE GREAT FAMILIES*' that 
enslaved and beggared the nation ; and 
upon one occasion we have, under his 
own hand, an assertion that the country 
never would be better off until the leaves 
were torn out of the ACCURSED RED 
BOOK; and that book contains a list of 
the royal family and of all the peers. 
Oh ! but it is the oligarchy and the 
borough mongers that he dislikes, and 
not the high aristocracy ! Indeed ! And 
who are the high aristocracy then, if 
they be not the “ great families V’ And 
who are the borough mongers except it 
be Dukes and Marquises, and Earls, 
and Viscounts, and Barons ? What this 
shuffling sboyhoy will come to at last 
it is difficult to say j but it is evident 
that he is at present a mere tool in the 
bands of the aristocracy for nullifying 
the spirit and rendering ridiculous the 
proceedings of this polititical union in 
London, which, by-the-by, is laughed at 


from one end of the country to the 
other ; and ehiefly because it has this 
battered sham-patriot at its head. 


ROTTEN BOROUGH OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

The following article from the Morn- 
ing Chronicle is a puff, written 1 dare 
say by Hobhouse himself, the making 
of whom Secretary of War and a 
Privy Councillor, is quite sufficient 
to enable us to judge of the character 
of this Ministry. ThU man has 
been bred amongst the public money, 
and it would take fire and sword 
to drive him out of it. However, wc 
shall have the parliamentary reform in 
one way or another, and then I shall 
take the liberty to inquire whether vve 
may not be permitted to look into the 
accounts of those who have been receiv- 
ing public money. A public accountant 
is an indelible character. I cannot help 
hoping that the nation must still be rich 
if everything be well looked into; and 
I certainly should not be disposed to 
overlook the sums which have been 
given to Lady Juliana, and to the com- 
missioner of the debts of the nabob of 
Arcot. There was, it seems, no more to 
do at the re-electiop of this man amongst 
the sordid, besotted, and corrupt 
wretches of the wen, than there would 
have been at the appointing of a con- 
stable. It was noUnarket-day at Covent- 
garden, so that there were no rotten 
turnips or cabbages to spare, to be flung 
at his head, as there were in 1830. 

“ The appointment of Sir John Hob- 
house as successor to Sir Henry 
“ Parnell seems to be generally viewed 
“ wit^' satisfaction. Notwithstanding 
‘ the inuendoes of some of our contem- 
poraries, the Court Circular confirms 
' our statement that the retirement of 
^ Mr. Tennyson from office was totally 
“ unconnected with political motives, 
as he was yesterday sreom in as a Privy 
Councillor, This honourable recog- 
' nition of his services is totally incon* 

^ sistent with the Tory surmise, that 
^ differences with the Government had 
' caused his secession. At the same 
' time, this, in other respects, gratuitous 
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** admission by the King of so deeply- 
pledged and active a reformer into his 
4c Pfivy Council furnishes a conclusive 
answer to those who are daily in- 
** rinuating that hU Majeniy it now in^ 
dined to retreat from the course upon 
** which he had entered*' 


From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Friday, February ]0, 1832. 

INSOLVENT. 

JONES, P., Folkestone, Kent, cabinet-maker. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

BYRON, J. S., Boston, Lincolnshire, draper. 

BANKRUPTS. 

DAVIS, D. D., Fitzroy-square, boardinfc- 
house- keeper. 

DAVIS, J., Burton-on- the-Hiil, Gloucester- 
shire, auctioneer. 

GALE, J., Manchester, carver. 

GRANT, D., late of Kensington, builder. 

HANNUM, S., Oxford, carpenter. 

JACKSON, J., Rochester, brush-maker. 

JEWSBURY, J. C., Canterbury, linen-draper. 

JONES, T., Kidderminster, druggist. 

LONGWORTH, R., Upper Rawcliffe-with- 
Tarnicar, Lancashire, rush- dealer. 

MONTAGUE, J., Charlotte-street, Bedford- 
squarc, jeweller, 

MORGAN, VV., G. R. Roach, and G. Morgan, 
Liverpool -street, merchants. 

POOLE, J., Worcester, comb-manufacturer. 

TAYLOR, T., Clifford-st., Bund-st., man's 
mercer. 

WARNER, J., Manchester, warehouseman. 

YOUAIT, W., Nassau-street, Middlesex- hos- 
pital, druggist. 


Tuesday, February 14, 1832. 

INSOLVENTS. 

DE METZ, A. L., Walter’s-buUdings, Hol- 
loway, bill-broker. 

MACKAY, J., Broad«st., insurance-broker. 

BANKRUPTS. 

ARMITAGE, J., and J. Greenwood, Clayton 
and Swamp, Yorkshire, stuff-manufacturers. 

AUST, D., Walcot, Somersetshire, builder. 

BREARLEY, j., Brimiod, Lancashire, wool- 
len-manufacturer. 

BURGESS, C.M., Toxteth-park, Lancashire, 
builder. 

CLAYT0N,T. 8en.,Chorlton-row, Lancashire, 
cheese- factor. 

COTTLE, T., Sdlsbury-streeS, Bermondsey, 
dealer in marine stores. 

FOULKES^ J., Mold, Flintshire, wine-dealer. 

GASCOYNE, k., Richmond, Surrey, tailor. 

GILBERT, J.]ttn.,Coraitry>eoaGh-proprietor« 


HALLI WELL, R. O., Whitechapel-road, oil- 
man. 

HAMILTON, R., Fountain-court, Bishops- 
gate-street, wine-merchant. 

KEER, G. B. sen., Framlington, Suffolk,, 
common -brewer. 

KNOX, P.; Maidstone, grocer. 

MAUGHAM, W. T., King-street, Covciit- 
garden, hatter. 

MOTTERSHEAD, S., Manchester, cotton- 
spinner. 

NEWMAN, J., South-st., Chelsea, victualler^ 

PARKER, G.yDeritend, Warwickshire, factor. 

SIDFOUD, R. B., Wilton, Wiltshire, baker. 

TAYLOR, A., Roy ton, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner. 

WISEMAN, 1., Norwich, silkman. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark-Lane, Corn-Exchange. February 
13.~Oiir supplies liavc been, since this day 
se'niiight, of wheat from all quarters, as also 
English, Irish, and Scotch barley, and Irish 
malt, moderately good ; of English malt, En- 
glish, Irish, and Scotch oats, and English and 
Irish flour, great ; of Scotch and foreign flour, 
and Scotch malt, with beans and seeds, from 
all quarters but limited. 

This day's market was rather numerously 
attended both by London and country buyers, 
but owing to the abundance of the supply 
causing these to press for abatements, whilst 
the sellers were tirm to their last week's posi- 
tion, the trade was throughout very dull : 
with most kinds of oats at a depression of 
from D. to 2s, per qr. : with wheat, barley, 
malt, peas, beaus, and flour, at last Monday's 
prices. In rye, bran, or Indian corn, but 
little, if anything, doing. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

34s. to 41*. 

Peas, White ... 


1 Rinlera _ . 

• to 40s. 

> ■ — Grey • 

34a. to 38s* 

Beans, Old 


Tick .... 

Oats, Potatoe ... 




■ , — Feed 


Flour, per sack . • 


PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, n^w, 44s. to 48a. per owL 

- Sides, new ... 468. to 488. 

Pork, India, new .. 127s. ihi. to 128ii. 

Pork, Mess, new .•.678.6d.to— ^perberL 
Butter, Belfast • • • .928. to — a. per ewL 

1 Cork .. •• 


■■ Limerick 

— — Waterford 
Dublin •• 

.•83s. to 848. 
•.76a.to82e. 

.•80$. to — 1 . 
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Cheese, Cheslitrc.... 54s. to 84s. 

Gloucester, l><iuble..526. to 66s. 
i. Gloucester, Siiirle. i.48s. to 54s« 

■I I . ■ Edam 4^. to 50s. 

■■ .1 — — Gouda ••«••• 46s. to 50$. 

Hams, Irish.... .•••Ols^to 70$. 


SMITHFIELD.— February 13. 

This day’s supply of beasts, calves, and 
porkers, was rather limited, but fully equal to 
the demand; of sheep, moderately ^uod. The 
trade was tbrouebout very dull : with beef at 
an advance of about 2d, per stone : muttou. 
Teal, and pork, at Friday’s quotations. 

Beasts, 2,480; sheep, 10,030; calves, 85; 
jpigs, 140. 


MARK-LANE.— Friday, Feb. 17. 

The aitivals this week are again large, 
the market is dull, and tlie prices one or two 
shillings per quarter lower than on Monday. . 


• THE FUNDS. 

3 per Cent. lMoi..|To.,.| Wed.l Th.r. 

Con*. Ana. / 82} 82i| 82}| 82}| 82}| 82 


TBJI XiiiarCET, 

EDITED BY MR. WAKLEY. 

DlMases of BorBesy CattlOy 
Sheepf Swine, and Bogs. 

The entire Course of . 
LECTURES ON VETERI NAY MEDICINE, 

Nowddivering by William YoUATTjlCgq., in 
the XMyersity of London, are now publishiug 
in tlidWo volumes of The Lancet for 1831— 
32,^witb the usual quantity of Medical Lee* 
turftf^ases, and Criticisms. The Veterinary 
Le^ttdwBW^^ Diore of them at 

a time,inr^ch succeeding Weekly Number 
of the Journal. - The Course wiU mrm THE 
MOST^COMPUBTE TREATISE ON VE- 
BRINARY MEDICINE VET PUBLISHED 
Iff THIS OR IN ANY OTHER COUNTRY. 

Not, less than Two Millions oe^hekp 
were sacrificed to the disease called 
Rot*^^ in England during the last year ! ' ' ^ 
Without saying one woi^^df riie Immense 
Losses which anuualljr occur in this country 
among HoasEs and Cattle, ' is proof 

enough that a most disastrous ^l^oisfhce of 
the true principles of . Veterinary Medicine 
prmils in one of the first breeding epuntries , 
in Europe. . ... | 


It is high time, then, that the vivid lights of 
science should be thrown around the almost 
invariably fatal diseases of our Domestic Ani- 
mals, and that ignorance of the proper Treat- 
ment of those Diseases should no longer exist. 

It is therefore with the greatest satisfactioii 
that the Editor of The Lancet announces 
that he has concluded arrangements for pub- 
lishing this Unique Course of Lectures, 
now delivering to the Veterinary Students in 
the University of Londo)^, to which Insti- 
tution Mr. Youatt has been appointed a 
Lecturer by the Noblemen and Gentlemen 
who constitute the Council. 

An unremitting study of his profession 
during thirty years, amply qualifies the Lec- 
turer for the duties of bis office, and entitles 
him to he ranked as one of the most learned 
and practical Veterinary Surgeons in this 
country. In these Lectures he will lay before 
the profession the results of his long experi- 
ence, arranged on a plan altogether new. 

The number of Lectures will reach to be- 
tween 80 and 100, and the proof pages are 
carefully revised Iw the Lecturer himself* 

Noblemen and Gentlemen, professional and 
non-professional. Farmers, Veterinary Sur- 
gpons, and Dealers in the higher classes of our 
Domestic Animals, will find these volumes of 
The Lancet a complete and invaluable Li- 
brary of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 

THE LANCET 

(Third Edition) 

ON THE CHOLERA. 

NARRATIVE 

OF THE 

ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND RAVAGES, 

OF THE 

B&m oBOLUkAor nraiAf 

From its first irruption in 1817, to its appear- 
ance in England and Scotland, brought down 
tq February 1832; embracing a minute ac- 
count of its symptoms, pathology, and treat- 
ment ; the controversy regarding its mode of 
propagation , and the sanitaiy measures cal- 
culitM to prevent its increase ; with a Plate 
and a MaO. Price it. fid. 

Re-published from the Lancet,” of No- 
vember 19tb, 1331, and February 4tb, 1832. 

. THE LANCET (Pride 8d.) is published 
every Friday afternoon, byG.X. Hutchin- 
son, at the Office, 210, Stjrand, London, in 
time for^the evening mails ^wbicb reach the 
qpitiitry . on Saturday morning; and orders 
given for its regular delivery to any Bookseller 
or News-agent in to^n or country, will be 
punctually attended to. 

''Lancet and JBal/ot Ofice^ 210, Strand, 
Dtccmher, 1831. 


Frlnted by William CabMI. JohnsM’i-eeartl tad 
pabllahcd by him, at'll,Bolt-eoart, flost^stcset. 


COBBETT’S WEEKLY POLITICAL REGISTER. 

V*L. 75.-N0. 9.] LONDON, SATUHDAr, Februarv 23th, 1632. [Pi U. M 



VvddertfiAd, 19(A Ftb. 18S? 

I AM ashamed Co put the words upon 
paper: 1 do not believe that there is 
any disease in the country which has 
not been in it from the time that it first 
became inhabited : I do not believe 
one single word of all the statements of 
those doctors who contend that this 
disease is infectious : 1 believe that this 
disease may be more common than at 
most former periods of our history^ 
because it generally proceeds from po- 
verty and filth 5 and because the people 
are poorer and more filthy than they 
ever were before. This being my firm 
conviction, I should not have given the 
subject one inch of room in my woik 
had I not deemed it right to do it, in 
order that our children may have an 
idea, or something like it, of the soH of 
Government under which we are living ; 
or, rather, of the sort of confunon in 
which the affairs of this great country 
now are ! 

For this reason, and for no other, I 
shall insert one day^s. London«Nonsense 
on the Cholera,"* taking it just as it lies 
before me in ,the Mtyrniny Chronicle 
newspaper of the 18 th instant^ But 1 
should put upon record, that a|P/lc/ ha$ 
ncluaily been passed^ giving most exten^ 
sive powers to the Privy Council, for 
the alleged purpose of preventing, or 
checking, this disease ! Powers wholly 
unknown to English law I 1 do not see 
4 sny limit to these powers ; and if that 
Council were to order all my goods and 
books to be burnt, in order to prevent 
fbein from carrying about ** the Cho^ 


hra, I do not see any remedy that I 
should have. We shall see the Act one 
of these days ; and a precious docu- 
ment, I am sure, we shall find it. 

It is curious to see how this great 
vessel is rocking to and fro, and how, 
at every lurch, the pjjor and oppressed 
part of the people something ! The 
RICH are now raising money, nay, the 
law is about to make them pay money, 
to supply the means of giving proper 
food, raiment, bedding, medicines, and 
fuel, to THB POOR ! And, besiilcs 
these, to make them pay \'ov cleansing 
the habitations of those who are unable 
to do it themselves!^ Why was not 
this done before ? Because, before, the 
rich were in no danger from contagion 
existing amongst the poor ! If the 
wretched state of the poor demand this 
wota, it demanded it before “ the Cho- 
lera'" was beard of; but the danger to 
themselves has now awakened their 
compassion. The chopsticks in Norfolk 
call the blanketSf the breads the largtsses 
of various sorts, which they are re- 
ceiving, and have been receiving, siijce 
the fires raged, scat e-blankets^"* 
With what reason 1 do not know ; but 
the largesses to the poor, which are now 
bestowed, are certainly scaic-beneLic- 
tions. And here wc ha\e a literal veri- 
fication, a practiciil verification, of n»y 
long-expressed and' earnestly -inculcated 
opinion ; namely, that theie cannot, for 
any long time, be ease, tranquillity, or 
even personal safety^ to the rich, amidst 
a miserable and half-.siarvirig people. 

Out of evil conus good ; ” and even 
if I believed in the contagiousness of 
this disease, I should say it was a good 
thing, seeing that its effects are so go«)d. 
I believe that the sufferings of the poor 
will be less, and their deaths less, this 
winter, than in any winter for many 
years last past ; because, and only be- 
cause, the disease that is now sard to 
exist, is thought to be catching ! If the 
Jisease were the king’s-evil, or anything 
not catching, the base Maltqusiav 

crew would leave them to the hand of 

• 

K 
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nature;*' bul, as it may spread from 
those who work to raise the taxes, to 
those who eat them, the case is very 
different. The tax- eaters now find that 
those who do the work are human 
heings ; but those who are now bestir- 
ring themselves in the cleambtff work, 
may be well assured that those whom 
they assist know how to reason as to 
motives. 

Wiih one part of the following ac- 
count I am very much pleased. It will 
be seen, that in my ward, in London, 
the parochial schools havp been dissnlvetl, 
lest “ the cAo/cra” should get into tlieni ; 
and, of course, the school in Bolt^courty 
which used to stun me and iny cus- 
tomers with singing God save the King, 
the Apostlrs Creed, and Pen ce- Table f 
Tlie reader thinks I am joking : I am ; 
Jiot; and 1 intended to indite the nui-| 
sance as .soon as I got back to London. | 
Thank you, “ cholera,' for relieving me 
fivmi this plague 3 you arc much more 1 
effectual than the law, and much swifter * 
in your movements. This eternal curse I 
is gone, at any rate : 1 shall hear no j 
more clapping of hands and shouting 
for the purpose of enlightening the 
minds of the “ rising generufion,'* 
TVhttt a blessing it will be, if all these 
crowds of little creatures should be dis- 
persed in this way ! 

Though 1 deem the whole affair as a 
mere hobgoblin, it will, if it be kept up 
with a tolerable su[)ply of new cases ” 
and of * deaths” for three months, have, 
at the end of that tiii|e, produced a great 
and most salutary effect. One of the very 
greatest curses of this kingdom is the 
BU'Ollen size of the Wen ; and the very 
greatest danger which the country has 
to apprehend, is the difficulty in dis- 
persing the swelling. I have seen a way 
ikfouyh every difficulty but this. The 
Wrn must be dispersed, mind that : that 
18 as sure as that the sun gives light ; 
and who is to say that ** the cholera ” is 
not to be tl>e main instrument in the 
necessary work ? One thing is, to pre- 
Went jnrther swelling ; and this “ the 
will, if it bring a due supply 
fcf new eases " and of deaths," duly 
feCiifroned with alarming paragrajihs, 
Certainly effect. For the Wkn (1 do not 
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mean the cHy) is peopled wholly with 
idlers, and with persons to feed and clotha 
and amuse them. The idlers will hardly 
come to the Wkn to face the cholera, 
and then those who feed and clothe and 
amuse them will not come. The schools 
will not receive their supply of country 
scholars, and the people who have 
children in the Wen will withdraw them 
from it. 

The next effect will be that of driving 
idlers away, together with the crowds 
who W7)rk in one way or another to keep 
them in idleness. \ judicious supply 
of alarming paragraphs would empty 
thcsqiiaresinainonth ! The club-houses, 
or hells, would stick longer ; but they 
would be emptied in another month. If 
the diabolical contents got to bath,. 
Cheltenham, Brighton, &c., a wise Mi- 
rii.ster would follow ihem thither with 
scare- paragraphs ; and by the end of 
August, he would have the whole of the 
whiskered tribe lying about the lanes, 
feeding upon nice sweet bUukberries of 
their own picking. Aye, and many a 
thousand of he and she tax-eaters would 
he hop-picking, in Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey,. before the end of September: 
for as to pensions, dividends, and Au//- 
pay, they would all be frightened away 
by “ the cholera and by the month of 
October, the grass would be a toot hi:;h 
in “ Kkgknt-strkkt " and that of Sr. 
Jamks. I saw it very fine, growing in 
the streets of Philadelphia, in November, 

1793. 

To effect all these mighty purposes 
“ the chdera " need not be real, mind ! 

It would be as effectual, and even 
more effectual, if it existed only in 
the imagination. Only let the broad-- 
sheet ; only let Vaux Brougham's best 
possible public instructor," work the 
matter well, and I will engage, that, in 
a montl^or, at most, in three months, 
the Wkn shall be as completely eva- 
cuated as ever human body was by the 
real cholera morbus. The only persons 
entitled to much compassion in such 
dis[)ersion, would be the tradesmen of 
the Vl^EN, who have property-, and they 
ought to tliink of the matter hj limes. 
They will, let things take what course 
they may, be greatly affected by the 
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icarinff effects of this disease. White 
there are propositions for suitpending the 
proceedingM in courts of justice^ it is 
hard to see hovir the Privy Council can 
permit assemblages at the play-homes^ 
at buUs, at routs^ and the like. And, as 
to the assemblages at St. Stepubx s, 
and especially ai Bellamy’s, in what 
places is the cholera ” more likely to 
be an intruder, since it is said to delight 
to work on matter which needs no mi- 
nute description from my |)en, even if 
the description were inviting both to 
the eye and to the nose. Therc^s, how- 
ever, a remedy at hand here ; Tor these 
assemblages can remom to York, or to 
bALfSHURY. Oh, God ! and arc we to 
owe this blessed change to “ the cho- 
lera } 

This, however, will work the trades- 
men^ who will soon feci the cholera ” 
in their pockets ; for, the landlord and 
the tax-gatlicrer will keep coming, and 
the rate- collector will come for cholera- 
rate in addition to all the rest, while the 
customers (and especially the patfing 
ones) will be gone ! Tlie situation of 
Wen- tradesmen is alrofidy bad enough. 
The chopsticks arc keeping back the 
supplies that the landlords, parsons, and 
bull-frogs, used to bring up to the Wen. 
Some of the Wen-tradesmcii must give 
way, at any ratcj but *' the cholera^' 
well kept up, will break up the whole 
affair in a few months. No effects are 
so swift as those ofy7i(7/i/. Men lose 
all consideration for ulterior conse- 
quences j they look only at the present 
danger ; they act on the impulse of the 
moment 3 and, if the alarm become . 
great and general, every vehicle and [ 
every horse wdll be impressed into the ' 
service 5 an<l the roads from the Wen 
will, in all directions, resemble the 
scenes produced by the near approach 
of a barbarous enemy and his irresistible 
army. And, again I say, that, to cause 
all this, an imaginary may be just us 
effectual as real pestilence. 


The following is the report of cholera cases 
received yesterday ; 


Cbntrai. Board of Health, Council 
Office, Whitehall, Febkuaky 17. 
mi. 

LONDON, Ten o’Clock a. m. 
/Atneho>!^e, Ftth, 10. — Remaining at last 
report, 1; new cases, 0; (jied,0; remaining U 
Total cases lioin conimencenieiit ol disease, 4 ; 
deaths, ‘A, 

Afionl on the River ^ Feb. lf». — Remaining at 
last report, 2 ; new rases, 0 ; died, 0; recovered, 
0 ; remaining, 2 . To^al cases from cuininence- 
ment of disease, 2 \ deaths, 0. 

JjQmbeth^ Feb. \i \. — Keiiiaining at last re- 
port, 1 ; new cases, 0 ; died, 0 ; recovered, 0 ; 
remaining, 1 ; 'I'otal cases from cumuicuce- 
nicnt of disease, 2; deatli-, [, 

Southwark^ Feb. 1(>.- dtemainiiig at last 
report, y ; new cases, 11 ; du-d, 2 ; recovered, 2; 
remaining, il. Total cases from commence- 
ment ol disease, 18 ; dcMths, h. 

'riii:t:E O'CLOCK, v. M. 

JAmehome^ Feb. 17. — Remaining at lust 
repoit, 1 ; new cases, 1 ; died, 1 ; recovered, 1 ; 
remainiii;', 0 . 'fotal cases from comiueuce- 
nieiit of disease .*> ; dcailis, 4. 

Afloat Oil the Rwev^ Feb. 17. — Remaining at 
last leport, 2; new ca^es, 0; died, 0; re- 
covered,!); remaimn^, 2. Total cases front 
commencement ol di<iease, 2 ; deaths, 0 . 

ijambeth Feb. 17.— Reiiiainiuic at last report, 
1; new eases, 0; died, 1; recovered 0; re- 
maining, 0. Total eases irum commeucement 
of .disease, 2 ; dcaihs, 2 . 

Southwarkf Feb. 17.— RiMnainit g at last 
report, ‘.1; new eases, 0 ; died, 1 ; recovered, 1 ; 
remaining 7. Total cases from comiiieucc- 
lueiit ul disease, 18; deaths, 7. 


Newcvisfley Feb. lo. — Remaining at last 
report, 5 ; new cases, (i ; died, 0 ; rtcovereil, 5 ; 
rciiiaiiiii>^ fi. 'l't>tal cases from conniieiicc- 
meiit of disease, IM.5 ; deaths, 2t> >. 

Noith Shields, iMerton ToH'mhip,andl*rcst<in^ 
Feb. 15. — Kemainiu^' fit l.isi report, fil; new 
cases, 7 ; died, 2 ; rerovererl. 0 ; rciiMiiiing* 
fit). Total eases from ^omnieneementuf disease* 
287 ; deaths, 75. 

Helton^ Fib. 15.— Rcmuiniiifi: at last 
repoit, 22 ; new rases, 13 ; died, 1 ; rt covered, 
8; remaining, 2(1. 'lotal rinses from eom- 
mencemeutof disease, 428 ; cleatli.s, 83. 

IJaddoj stony &:c.y IV. /?., Feb. 14.- Keinaiu- 
iiij; at la.st rej'ori, 10 ; now cases, 2 ; died, 0 ; 
recovered, 2; remninii 10. Total cadres 
from comiiieiueiiicnt of disease, 124 ; deaths, 
57. 

Tranent N. //., Feb. 14.— Remaining at 
last report, 71 ; new cases, 4 ; died, 5; re- 
coveied, II; remaining. 59. Total cases from 
coiiiniencciiient of disease, 2(>.5 ; death<^, 73. 

Prestim Pansy Feb. 14. — Remaining at lasfe^-., 
report, 21 ; new eases, 4 ; died 0 ; recovei;FdJ'"s 
11; remaining, 17. Total eases from 't 

iiiencemcnt nf disease, 102; deaths, IH. 

iSlorik Rennvh, Fib. 1.1, — Rem tiiiingif'‘l|iit 
last rcjmrl, 3; new eases, 0; died, 

K 2 . 
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covered^ 0 ; remainincf, 3. Total cases from 
CommeDcemeut of disease, l(i ; deaths, 7. 

Musselburgh, N*B.,Feb. 14.— Remamin^ at 
last report, 65 ; new cases, 7 ; died 3 ; re- 
covered, 19 ; remaining^, 50. Total cases from 
commencement of disease, 423; died, 185. 

Hawick, Feb. 14 and 15.— Remaining at 
last report, 1 ; new cases, 0 ; died, 0 ; reco- 
vered, 1; remaining, 0. I'otai cases from 
commeiicemeut of disease, 17; deaths, 4. 

Kirkintilloch, N.B,, Feb. 14.— Remaining 
at last report, 3 ; new cases, 2 ; died, 1; re- 
covered 1; remaining, 3. Total cases from 
commencement of disease, 72; deaths, 26. 

Glasgow and suburbs, Feb. 14. — Remaining 
at last report, 1; new cases, 2 ; died, 2 ; re- 
covered, 0 ; remaining, 1. Total cases irom 
commencement of disease, .*) ; deaths, 4. 

Coal Bridge, N.B., Feb. 14.— Remaining at 
last report, 0; new cases, .5; died, 3; reco- 
vered, 0 ; remaining, 2. Total cases Iroin 
cominenceinent of disease, 5; deaths, 3. 

Martf Hill, NJl, Ftb. M.— Remaining at 
last report, 4 ; new cases, 4; died, 0; reco- 
vered, 0; remaining, 8. 'I'otal cases from 
comnieiicement of disease and deaths — not 
stated. 

Paisley, N.B., Feb, 14. — Remaining at last 
report, 0; new cases, 2; died, 2; recovered, 
0 ; remaining, 0. Total cases Irutii coin- 
mencemeut of disease, 2; died, 2. 

TOTALS. 

Cases remaining at last report. • 283 

New cases 60 

Died 21 

Recovered TiB 


Remaining 2< I 



('a.ses. 

Deaths. 

From the commencement 

of disease 

From places where the 

2,719 .. 

8J6 

disease has ceased, and 
from which tio returns 



have been this day re- 
ceived 

1,843 .. 
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Grand Total 

4,.^)61 .. 

1,367 


(Signed) VVm. Maclean, Sec. 

Council Office, Feb. 17. 

** The rumour of a getitleinaii having been 
Attacked with spasmodic cholera at one o! the 
hotels in Albemarle-strcet, has no foundation. 
Having been deputed by the Central Board to 
inquire into its truth, 1 am in«)tructed to give, 
for the satisfaction <if the proprietor and the 
public, an unqualified contradiciioii to the 
report. James Evans, Surgeon.” 


UNION HALL.— Cholera. — Yesterday, 
][)r. White, Pliysu'ian to the Sutrey D'speusdiy 
{next door to the office), appeared before the 
jBiAgistrates, and said that a man labdiiring 
auicjlor s>itiptoms of the cholera was then in a 
hackney- couch at the door of the Di.sprusary, 


which, however, could not take him in, as the 
iistitution was only founded for giviug medical 
advice; and dispensing medicines gratis to the 
poor. — A Mr. Harie, who accompanied the 
patient, said, that as he was passing along 
Pitfield-street, Shoreditch, that moniiug about 
eleven, he saw a man suddenly attacked with 
violent sickness, accompanied with cramp. 
He was taken into a chemist's shop, where lie 
was somewhat relieved by brandy and opium. 
He was then placed in a hackney-coach, and 
carried to Bartholomew's Hospital. On ar- 
riving there, the authorities refused to admit 
the patient. He was then driven to Abchiirch- 
laue ; but the Lord M.'iyor expressed his re- 
gret that his mansion was not ready, and ad- 
vised him to go to the Surrey Di'jpeusary. The 
patient h9l been bled iu the coach to the ex- 
tent of eighteen ounces, which gave him some 
relief. He appeared to be about forty, and a 
mechanic. He was 1} ing along the seat of the 
vehicle, and every now and then exhibited 
agony apparently from spasms in his lower 
extremities. — An ofiiccr was sent to Guy's 
Hospital to ascertain if acconimorlatit>n could 
be ailorded there, and an answer was returned 
iu the negative. 'J'he poor man had now been 
two lioiir^ and a half iu the coach. Admission 
was aKo refused to the workhouse of St. George. 
Alter a further delay, the [laticnt was admitted 
into a house opposite Bethlem Hospital, St. 
George Vficlds, which has been reccully lilted 
up for cholera cases. 


Another new case occurred yesterday at 
Liinehoij^ic. A woman named Connolly, about 
forty years of age, who resided iu VVhite’s- 
reiits, was con\e>ed to an apartment in the 
rear of the workhouse yard, at half-past one 
this morning, and died at a quarter to four. A 
number of men were engaged several hours 
this inoruiiig in working the parish engine, 
and washing the dwelliiign, A’C., iu White's- 
reiits. It is about 100 }ards to the eastward 
«»f Nigbiingale-lanc, between Ropeniaker’s- 
fields and Fore-street, a confined dirty alley ; 
here it is where the deceased woman Ferguson 
rest le<l. The case is pronounced decidedly 
cholera. 

Oil Thursday morning the following notice, 
issued by the Central Board of Health, was 
exteiis'vcly posted over the melropohs 

“ Cholera Districts. — Looseness of bowels 
IS the brgioiiiiig of cliolera ; thousands of lives 
may be saved by attending in time t<> this, a 
complaint whit h should on no account be 
tiegleeted by either old or young, hr places 
where the disease prevails, when cramps in 
legs, arms, or iudly are lelt, with Inoseuess or 
sickness at the stomach, when medical assistr- 
auee is not at hand, three tea spooii'^ful uf 
mustard- powder^ii half a pint of warm water, 
or the same qinmity r^f warm water with as 
much common salt as it would melt, shoii.d be 
takeu as a vomit, and alter the sttimach has 
been cleared out with iiioie warm wat< r, 25 
drops ul luudaiiuiu should be takeu iu a small 
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gla«s of any agreeable drink. Heated plates* 
or platters, to be appliiMl to the belly and pit 
of the stomach* As persons run considerable 
risk of beiiifr infected by vi'^iting those suffer- 
ing; from tins disease, in crowded rooms, it is 
most earnestly recommended that only such a 
number of persons as are sufftcieut to take 
care of the sick he admitted into the room. 

“ Maclean^ Sec. 

“ Central lioanl of Health, 

Council- Ollice, Whitehad.'* 

FARaiNCiDoN-VViTitouT. — Last ni^ht a 
mcetin;; was held in the parish church of St. 
Sepulchre, ot the (Jontinon Council, clerg;y, 
and medical praciitioneis ot the ward of Far- 
riiijidon-Wiihout ; Mi. li diord. Common 
C'oiiucilinaii, in the cii.ur. Tlie chairman 
stared that the ohj.ct ot the meetins: was to 
take iiuo cinisideratiiiii ihe most elfeettial 
mea-'iiies to be ailopled mi rotisequeiice ui the 
alarming disease w uch inid visited the me- 
trupi)!!'*. Sevnal icecrl< iikmi, professional and 
otherwise, adiiressi><l the iiieeniij^; and the 
principal topir nus in.t t\\' {\\c proposed 
lulion *•/ the pmoehiitl \rUotds. It appeared 
tlK.l an ordei lian ci n >*^1 t to the school «if 
that parish, in ciisccj i. me of which the 
childivii had heui -ent -MMue. This measure 
ajipeared iiiiiiiii at to t evu-ws of many pre 
sent, who coot^nktt-d 'h.it the children, hein^ 
ihriiwu into the stre t*. would not only con- 
ti act immoral haoiis, I) ' h much more liable 
to become victims to iiic ci.olera than if al- 
lowed to lAm^reua v >i u ,|. /\r. all events, 

siipfiosiii^ that Ihe nr ic' was persisted in, 
they trKiu^lit that tliei mi. ht to he mustered 
every day, so thai pr p. . ihccrs might ascer- 
tain the state oi t mil I'e.iith, and what was 
really oi jiaramom.t in- nance, to sec that 
they were kepi in «i 'fi’e of cleanliness. -j- 
The Rev Mr. Nolt, .■ vicar, hoped that 
geiitlemen wool i r use l•.lltl lor the purpose 
vf c eansiii!* and a hUt-u ushmsi' the residences of 
those u'ho wereincapuUte »»/ do ng it themselves. 
He sa d tie won o pu itinvii !<:/ towards such a 
purpose. (Loud apj.hm i j y17r. was 

friendly to the pmp • linn, lint remarked, 
that III ^ome ol ilu- im • he had visiteii he 
loiiti'l the iiimntes enjoifni^' fiood healthy living 
ill the iniii.it <d ili mi -tr of ncLstmess and 
Jilth. It was a lacr leronud in history, that 
during the plague ni #..don, the cut-giit 
spiiiijei's, &c., Woo live - 'll and about Cow- 
cross, generally cuciped the contagion. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr EdwanL, ov rieei\ complained of a 
demand muiie hi ilie mai -^suliiien, of ?.s. for 
the delivery ol a sii.iijij,.iii coiitiecied with the 
poor-rates. Sniiie tm.c Mine he paid 41 12^. 
for 4(i ^umnioiii* s, a< d I h uml upon inquiry 
that the headle siiaieo e sjinil ; he was mre 
that it the chiim w.i. the uurshalmeii 

Would iJ »t give iijf Oil h VI r. Fi.giua said, of 
all the useless men in n. cied wi •*. the city *>f 
London, the ma li 4I111. n were tne most 
useitsa.— Thuiiks h.ij., oeen voted to the 


Chairman, the meeting adjourned until Sa- 
turday. 

'File members of the City Board of Health 
held a meeting yesterday evening. Several 
hankers of Lombard- street, and others who 
have houses in the vicinity of the old Post- 
Office, object to the premises lately occupied 
by Sir F. Freeling, being prepared as a hospital 
fur the receptioti of persons attacked by the 
cholera. At the meeting held yesterday 
evening, parties attended on behalf of those 
opposed to the measure, to state their grounds 
of objection. A/r. Pearson contended that it 
was of the highest importance that places 
should he provided in the city, vi'hcrc imme- 
diate assistance could he afforded to persons 
who were attacked. He said there were many 
persons engaged in the banking houses and 
merchants* ufHces who lived some distance 
from town, if one of them were suddenly 
attacked, would tho<ie who oppu^^ed the es- 
tablishment of hospitals take the patient into 
their hou^e } The subject remains for future 
consideration. 

Govern iiuMit have placed at the disposal of 
the City Board ot Health a large number of 
iron bedsteads uud bed-cluthes, wliich will be 
distributed in those places where hospitals are 
to he prepared. 'I he Board have had suhinit' 
ted to them plans for carri.iges /t) co/ivey /Ac? 
sick to the hospitals with all possible speed, 'Fhe 
obtain ing a plot of ground to hury persons 
who may die of the disease has also been 
under consideration, as well as many other 
plans for affording relief to tlie poor. Repre- 
sentations were lin'd c of the injurious effects 
likely to result from the crowded state of the 
Court of licquests on Court days for hearing 
summonses^ the panics attending the (.'ourt 
being generally tho'»e of the lowest class. 
Measures to prevent any evil conscqueiices ia 
this respect are to he considered. 

ill the ward of Bishop^gate a meeting of the 
suhicTihcrs to the schools was held on Wed- 
nesday, when it was uuaiiimonsly resolved to 
poatpiine the dispersion <1!' the children ; •and, 
at the suggebtiun of the Hean of Herclord, 
ihe Rector, tlie tn asurer has since bail 
an interview with tlie official authorities at 
Whitehall, who consiiler the measure recom- 
mended by the City Board of Health at pre- 
sent premature, and that it will be sufficient 
time, at all events, to curry it into effect should 
the disease unhappily make its appearance in 
the district. 

/File reports ol yesterday respecting cholera, 
in all thirse purls of the metropolis which it 
has invaded, are very favourable: Wc have 
seen the six cases which are now under treat- 
ment in the parish of St. Olaves, and wc are 
happy to say that the alarming synvptoms 
which certainly were manifeited in these 
cases have euiirely disappeared, and the pv- 
tieiits merely labour under a slight fever. 

I he patient who died 011 Wednesday was ait 
Irisbiiiaii, whose friends peremptorily refused 
to allow him to he examined. The CVnirirl 
BoaidufUcAltU haa requei^ted of those bur- 
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§:eon9 wlio have cases of cholera under their 
care to consider tlic inspection of the body 
after death as an essential part of their reports ; 
and it is to he hoped that the Covernmtnt wUl 
secure to fhe medical the facility of 

mahing this inspectwn. 

The following placard was posted about 
Lamheih yesterday 

^^C'MorKRA Humbug! — I nhabitants of 
Lambeth, he not imposed upon hy the villain- 
ously false ret>ort tluii the Asiatic Clndera has 
reached Londor^. Aset of half’-turved doctors, 
apothecaries' clerks, and jobbers in the parish 
funds, have endeavoured to frighU n the nation 
into a lavish expenditure; with the Govern- 
ment they have succeeded in carryiit” a bill 
which will afford fine pickings. A ruinous 
system of taxation, starvation, and hiicm- 
perance, has been Iniiff carried on; it has now 
arrived at its acme, and disease U the natural 
result/* 

Some alarm was created in Liverpotd, on 
Tuesday and Weiliiesday, by a report thot 
several ra«es of inaligiiant cholera had broken 
out in that town. It wa.s found, however, on 
inquiry, that the cases were English v\\o\iiT 2 k» 

Jn every county, city, or town, which cholera 
has as yet visited, the extent of its ravages has 
been uniformly in an imerse ratio to the 
general health of the inhabitants. 

Several cases prevailed to an alarmiiit; ex> 
tent in the autumn and spring* of 18 27 and 
18.30, about VVappiiigand Rdtcliffe, and spread 
with such fnghtlul rapidity, tliat iii<iny per- | 
SUDS diet! daily. Patients lirokeii down hy | 
dissipation and mental distress, and CsSpecially j 
enfeebled Ivin." *“ women, old people, and 
children, were carrij,*d off by its 
force, within twenty-four hours, vuniitin; 
relaxation of bowels being always atieudant 
symptoms. 

There is one point relative to the cholera 
which seems to puzzle tiie cuiitagionists. '1 his 
disease is Indidii, where it bus long been indi- 
genous. VVe of this country, and especially of 
this metropolis, are in constant iijtcrc< urse 
with India, ^hips from whence are arriving in 
numbers almost every wev^k ; yet, though 
Lascars on hoard sonic of these vessi Is have 
been known to die of Asiaiic cholera between 
Madeira and England, no instance of the dis- 
ease having been thus iinpurled has been 
known to occur.— A/or/iaa^* Payei', 

Langpokt. — T he typhus t«ver is now so 
very prevalent in the ncighhouihuod of this 
town, that some excitement lias been occa- 
sioned in consecprence, particularly at Curry 
Rivel, where many persona have been victiiiis 
to the Sherborne Journal, 

The typhus fever and :neasles are very pre- 
valent in Wakefield and the adjacent villages. 
The fever ward at the Dispensary has been, fur 
aome weeks, quite full, and in several tninilies 
ihere have been cases which, on this account. 
€Ou1d not he removed. The apothecary at the 
Dispensary f( II u victim to the fever a short 
lime back. 

It 19 believed hy many medical men, that in 
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numerous instances the typhus fever, which 
has been prevalent for some inuiiths in various 
parts of the country, has been coniinun in close 
neighbourhoods and other unhealthy situations 
annually, but huving hceu unnoticed by offi- 
cial medical reports, it passed off without 
exciting any public alarm. 

Quahan riNh.— The Dutch Government have 
cltibsed Glasgow, together with Edinburgh and 
Leith, among the infected places, with respect 
to quaruntiiie in iJollaiid, hy which vessels 
Iroin thc'se jdaces will bo sulijcct to forty days* 
quarantine on ariiviug in the Netherlands 
ports. 

It appears that the o.dy pn*caulioii taken at 
Standgate Creek, or in Lniilish quarantine 
generally, is to iuijioiiiid the dis*. ise. Deten- 
tion during ten days of the sliip ana crew, and 
fumigation, are the specifics. On the libe- 
ratiou ol the ship, it is uisiimeil that the crew 
are in pei feet health ; hut what has been ilone 
to expurgate tueir bedding, clothing, and sus- 
-eptitile goods i Esposure to the air, and the 
itipposed and ii^w duubiful dibinfectiou — such 
IS chlorine and choriJes — are the only pre- 
cautionary measures. 


IRISH LAMB. 

NihUetsfirfftf l^/A 1B32. 

Ju.ST before I left Mancheslcr this 
morning:, Mr. Joux.sox took me to bee 
one of the fiesh-^matkets, when, to my 
great surprise, I saw a hou&eJamb^ the 
most beautiful, by very far, that 1 had 
ever seen in my whole life, tJiough I 
have always been a connoi-sseur in 
fiouse-lamb, and always, when I Intvc 
had the means, been what they call a 
maker of /untse-lamh. This laiiib^ 
which was whole, and had, as the 
fashion is, the skin upon the hack, did 
not weigh, with the four trotters cut off, 
more Ilian seven pounds a quaiter at 
Mosly was as fat as, and h^l kidneys 
equal ’ i proportion to those of, any 
Leicester sheep that 1 ever saw in my 
life ! The butcher said that the fore 
quarters would weigh about eight 
pounds : about eight ” means seven,” 
in such a case. 1 am sure the lamb did 
not weigh seven pounds a quarter, and 
1 verily belitve that the two kidneys 
weighed a pound. The tlcsh was as 
white as any veal that ever was se«;ii. I 
have seen thousunds and thousands of 
house-lamb- : 1 go to the London mar- 
kets on purpose to see them both alive 
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and dead. I took infinite pains to learn 
this MASTKRWORK of husbandry: I had 
house-lamb at Botley,at Barn-Elm> and 
have some now at Kensington : and 1 
never have seen a lamb anything ap- 
proaching to an equality with this one. 
The butcher asked 14s. a quarter for the 
lamb, and told me that it came FBOM 
IRELAND ! I examined the head of 
the lamb, and its mouth. It was not of 
a hornvd breed, and it was scarcely two 
montlist old. i should be very much 
obliged to some Irish farmer to give me 
an account of the manner and plan of 
raising these lambs, and particularly of 
the boRT OF KWEs em])loyed for the 
purpose. 

The pains taken by us in England to 
get this house- lamb arc very great. It 
is very well known that it is not (asbion- 
able to eat grass-lanth in London till 
Easter. So that, until that season, un 
lamb is seen in the common markets. 
But the house-lamb is (juite another 
thing ; it is sheep-veal, and it begins to 
come to market in January. To have 
this lamb, the large horned ewes of 
Dorsetshire and Somersetshire are al- 
ways made use of. They lamb in Oc- 
tober and November, and their lambs 
are fit to kill at eight or ten weeks old, 
if they he well managed. The whole 
of the annual supply of these ewes is 
broiiglif, on the ytli of October, to a 
little village in the north of Hampshire, 
called Appi.esiiaw, whither the dealers 
and farmers go from all parts of the 
country. 'J'he liouse-lainb is made in 
Surrey, Middlesex, and Hertford'^hire, 
and, perhaps, some in Essex and Kent. 
The ewes are put into a pasture, near a 
yard, until they have lambed ; and, 
when the lambs are about ten days old, 
they are shut up in a warm house, and 
the mothers are brought in to let them 
suck several times in I he <Iay, and are 
suffered to remain with them in the 
night. When the lambs get to be a 
month old or so, they are ted with fine 
meal of some sort, to help fatten them ; 
but the great reliance is on the midi, 
just as in the case of calot s. And the | 
great thing, in this i teresliug husincvs, ' 
is to make the ewes give a greal deal of 
milk, and to effect this, people resort to | 
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all sorts of means. The time of year is 
such as to afford no grass. Therefore^ 
turnips, grains, malt- dust, meal, and, in 
short, every thing likely to promote 
milk, is resorted to. I have fed my 
ewes, this year, with the very best of 
hay, fine savoy cabbages, mangle tourzle 
cut fine, and CubbetCs-corn, and some- 
times with fresh grains into the bargain. 
1 had six quarters of lamb sent down for 
the Dinner at Manchester, on the 
30th of January. It was fine lamb, but it 
was precisely thirteen weeks old; it 
we-ghed, perhaps, nine pounds a quar- 
ter, or more ; but it was not so fat, nor 
anything like it, nor was it so while, as 
this Irish lamb, which, 1 urn sure, was 
not more than ten weeks old. 

It is possible that this Iamb came out 
of sea.^on by some accident, and was fed 
by hand, with new milk from the. cow, in 
which way lambs may be made very fat 
and perfectly white j and 1 have often 
thought that this would be the cheapest 
way of making house-lamb. If this 
lamb were made in this way there is 
nothing to leant from it : but, if it be 
at nil the practice to make house- lamb 
in Ireland, I should very much like to 
know something about it, and especially 
about the soit of ewes made use of for 
the purpose ; for this lamb was of a 
hornless breed, and our house-lamb are 
always made from horned ewes, as 
above-mentioned. There are persons who 
say that t^iey do not like house-l.nnb j 
that it has no taste ; that they do not 
like lamb till about Easter. The same 
persons do tint like chicken in asparagus 
time, and for much about the same 
reason. If it be bad taste to like house- 
lamb, it is a very old taste, at any rate 5 
for we read of it in the accounts of 
banquets and feasts in the reign of JSrf- 
ward the First. 

But not only this beautiful lamb, but 
a great part of the other meat in this 
market of Manchester, came from /ic- 
land. Wliat a siglit to be beheld by me, 
who had been well informed, that, of 
the immense sum of money annually 
expended in relief to the poor in this 
great town, more than one-half teas ex- 
panded to ivlieve Irish peoplti; that of 
the public chaiities, they have more ihan 
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iwo-thirdsi and that so great is their 
reluctance to be sent to their native 
country, that many of them endure the 
treadmill in the House of Correction as 
incorrigible vagabonds, rather than sign 
pass which would send them back to 
their native shore! 1 state these as 
undeniable facts. And is it not then 
time, that something were done to 
change the stale of Ireland? Ought 
not something to be done to prevent 
that country from being the terror of j 
its natives? From sending forth its 
people to be the scourge of other 
countries and the disgrace of the name 
of their own ? And whence come all 
these evils? From this : that there is no 
law to compel the owners of the land to 
give to those who labour, their due share 
of the produce. Things were fast ap- 
proaching to the same point in England. 
Stuuoes Kouiinb’s horrible bdls had 
very nearly made potatoes the sole food 
of the English labourer : very nearly ; 
but at last, the Men of Kent, to their 
everlasting honour, inscribed on their 
banners, “ Wb will not live upon 
Potatoes;’' and (hen tlic dream of 
Malthus vanished ! And then all the 
schemes of all the poor-law scheucis 
were blown to air. We must now sec 
justice done to the Irish ; we must see, 
that, at last, they have acowaO'y, which 
at present, they have not. All Euglctnd 
seems to be of one mind as to this 
matter; and the hard heii^ted non> 
resident tyrants must give way. We all 
understand now, how the Irish came to 
be so miserable and so “ rebellious It 
is impossible to clieat us any longer, 
and justice to ill-treated Ireland 7nust 
come. 


RICH AND POOR. 

LAW-REFORMINr. COMMISSION’S DIS- 
REGARD OF THE PROPERTY-RIGHTS 
OF THE PEOPLE. 

January \' 7 lh , 1832. 

Sir, 

1 KNOW nothing which more strongly 
shows the Avant of a reform in Parlia- 
ment^ than the tricks which are now in 


the course of being played with the 
property-rights of the people. 

Ever since the time of Henry the 
Eighth, in general cases a man has had 
a chance of recovering an estate to 
which he might be entitled, for a period 
of sixty years from the commencement 
of the wrongful possession. It is now 
I proposed to enact, and the bill has been 
I twice read, that it shall not be lawful to 
i claim an estate after the expiration of 
^twenty years from tlic commencement 
of the wrongful possession. 

Now, tlm difference in the circum- 
stances of a poor man and those of his 
wealthy relation, generally causes the 
family of the one to be unknown to 
that of the other in two or three gene- 
rations, particularly when one family 
has l)cen forced, or the other allured, to 
settle in distant parts of the country ; it 
must consequently often hiippen that 
the twenty years will have expired 
before the po{)r man will get any know- 
ledge of his right. But even suppose a 
poor man to become aware of his right 
before the expiration of the twenty 
years, it will be out of his power, in 
numberless cases, as the poorer clas.^es 
of this country are now circumstanced, 
to find money etiougli to obtain the evi- 
dence of pedigree, and other information 
requisite to the effectual prosecution of 
his claim in a court of law. What 
lawyer has not known several instances 
where claimants could not find money 
conveniently to pay the postage even of 
a single letter ? Persons in low circum- 
stances are obliged constantly to put off 
the prosecution of their claims to estates 
to which they believe themselves en- 
titled ; but in yielding to this necessity, 
they clicer themselves with a hope that 
their situation in life will mend, so as to 
enable them to follow up their rights. 

Considering these things, how hard 
will it be to make the expiration of 
twenty years from the (Tom men cement of 
the wrongful possession a bur to a claim 
of land ! it will be barring the poor of 
their property-rights with a vengeance.^ 
The proposers of this alteration in the 
law, which is called an amendment^ cer- 
tainly know what its operation will be; 
and I would give those classes which 
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will be most grievously affected by its ' twenty yeavs is much too short ; looking 
operation, a word of warning. ‘at the exigences of one half of the na- 

The rich man is generally either on tion at the present day, one cannot think 
terms of intercourse or correspondence sixly yvuwi too long : but let the people 
witli his wealthy relatives ; and if not look to the matter ; they must not ex-^ 
on such terms, is enabled to keep his eye pect lawyers to settle it rightly for them, 
on such relatives and their concerns, 1 he lawyers who compose the Ileal 
and generally doing so, will escape Property Law Commission have a no- 
damage from this alteration in the law i tion, that if A lionestly buy of B an 
and if he can gel possession of nn estate, estate which is in right the property of 
on tlie death of a person whose heir is C, A ought to be protected against the 
not at hand, he may derive some ad- claim of C ; and hence comes this 
vantiige from the alteration : to him, tueiUi/-yeiiv proposition : now, though 
indeed, on the whole, the thing really is most other lawyers have got hold of the 
an amendment. same notion, it is diflicult to discover 

It is true, indeed, that, In come c;iscs, | any justice in it. It is hard, certainly, 
the lapse of twenty \ears from the cori- for A to lose his moneys but it is e(|iuiUy 
inenccincnt of wrongful possession, and hard for C to lose the estate ^ and unless 
in some other cases where the wrongful right and lavv be dead letters, they ought 
possessor has taken the active means of to gain the estate for C. 
levying a fine, the laj)se of live years I f, Sir, }oii should think that the matters 
from the time of levying the line has abo\c treated on are of public concern, 
long been a bar to a claim of land ; il is you will have the goodness to insert 
true also, that the judges have done every this letter in your ftcr/tslcr, and to en- 
tiling they could to discountenance those deavour to draw public attention to it ; 
proceedings by which, in other ca^'cs and in that case, I will, in another letter, 
previously alluded to, estates were reco- point out the Law-reforming Com- 
verable for a period of .«ixtv )ears, by } inission’s further attempts to invade 
refusing to allow the plaintiff to amend j the property and rights of the weak 
in case any slip were made in such pro and iielpless* 
ceedings. But all this was, and is, so I am, Sir, 

much injustice hearing most hardly upon Your obedient sen ant, 

the middle and hiuer classes of society j C — u- -s. 

and was it not the business of law To Wm.Cobbelt, Ksq. 


reform to enlarge sucli imjustly-ctm- 
tracted property-rights, and to expedite 
and improve, or to make fully available, 
sucli difficult and obstructed remedies ? 


PETITION. 


The fact is, the people have been grossly To the llonmrahle the Commons of the 
deluded hy tlie name of law reform, and United Kingdom of Great Britain. 
for this delusion they have already pahl ^nd Ireland, in Parliament as- 
nearly 100,000/. out of ])ockct. Hut tembled. 

the law wants reforming! Yesj hut The humble petition of the Inha- 
the people must ham a hand in it or an bitants of the Parish of Hudders- 

eye towards it; and if they do not, they ffeld 

may be assured that the interests of the Showtib, * 

great body of them Will .suffer. And is That by the hill now before your 
tlicre to be no period of limitation to a ! honourable House, it appears that unb 
claim of land ? Yes ; tliere should be. ; member is allotted to the township of 
Then will not the di'^il)ilities of poverty i Huddersfield, which contains upwards 
alwa\s operate to the disadvantage of of 19,000 souls j that your petitioners 
the poor, and to the advantage of the ! know that it must be the intention and 
rich ? Yes 5 but the longer the period, j most anxious wish of your honourable 
the smaller the relative adv.mtagcs and House that tlte power of choosing the 
disadvantages j the shorter, the greater : j said member should be, in reality, us 
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well as in name, in the electors ^ that, 
however, if the right of voting in Hud- 
dersfield be confined to the township, 
as it is in the bill as it now stands, this 
cannot be the case j for that almost the | 
whole of the ground in the township is ‘ 
the property of one man ; tliat the 
buildings of every description are held 
of him cither on rack-rent or on leases 
of different sorts; that the sudden in- 
crease of population and tnide, and the 
consequent eagerness to build, have in- 
duced numcr4>us persons to forego the 
usual security taken in building on 
other men’s land ; so that, as your 
humble petitioners verily believe, there 
never was a body «)f voters in any bo- 
rough in the kingdom, who held their 
propel ty by a leuurc so frail as the j 
electors of lluddcrslield, and who were | 
so absolutely dependent on any patron 
as they will be, if tlie limits of the bo- 
rough be not cxlcrided bevoml those of 
the township. 

That your humble j;etitioners are 
anxious to express ilieir sincere belief, 
that the prebciit proprietor of the town- 
ship would not attempt to 
undue use of his [jower; but bci^nivi the i 
change which the p(JS-ie''sioii of power j 
is ever apt to make in the same jicrson, ; 
and besides the certainty that I lie pre- j 
sent ])roprieU)r must have a .sucee-ibor. i 
your bumble petitioners arc .sure that, 
your honourable liousenvill perceive, | 
ibiit to leave the |)eople of Iludiler^ ji' lil j 
to a dejiendaiieu on the eluMc<' of per- | 
sonal eliaiaeler in a p.itron, would, in 
the first place, be toa' t in open lajstii'ty 
to your own avowed jii^t and benevoleni 
intention ; and, in tlie next phice, to ex- 
posv? them to all tlnisc corruptions, ani- j 
niositics, and oulv.iyes, to relieve the 
Country from the iniuri ’s and the dis- 
grace of vviiicl), your lioiiourable lioiwe 
has so long anil so laudably been la- j 
bourin.'j:. • 

'J'hat, therefore, your humble peti- 
tloncts pray tiuit your honourable House 
will be plea'-etl to extend the limi's of 
the borough to thew iDLK of the parish 
of 11 idder^tield, which contains up- 
Waids of ,000 souls, or make such 
extension of the franchise as shall seem 
meet; and that your petitioners hope 


that It will not appear unreasonable to 
your honourable ilouse, if they confi- 
dently expect, that, upon due reflection 
on the greatness of the trade of Hud- 
dersfield, and its immetliate vicinity, 
your honourable Ilouse will allot two 
members to the borough, when so 
/xtended. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 


AMUSING TIMAL! 

(From the Morning- Chronicle of the lOM of 
Frhmutff, IS -I^ ) 

COURT OK KXCllKOUKR, Vep. 9. 

[Sittings at Ni^i Priiis, bel'oio tlie Lonl Cliief 

Raron Lyn'diiuhst and a Special Jiiiy.J 

Hunt?'. Lwvsox. — Mr. Hunt, iininodiately 
alter tli<‘ Lrii'd ('liiet' Raroii lidc) Lriki'U liis 
scat, ro^e and addressed the eoiirl nearly as 
ioliows : — 

My Lord and Genllenipu of the* Jury,- -In 
appeaniij' before you lien* tlsis day, 1 I’eel it 
my duty -a d-ity vviiij li I owo to lln* court 
and the b.ii* — to apoio;.dNe for appeal ing bc- 
loieyoii ill person to condu<*r iny own ease. 
Tlii.s is an action brought by me a^aiiKst the 
pi inter iif tlie Tn,tcs, but the real defendant, 
is the propneti r of the paper, a i n il and 
pov^eiful person. I am avvase tlial lln ie are 
)>e{iilenieii at the bar macli more <]n ilified to 
t uiidnet the llinn i am, but in the pre- 
'•< nt state of t'lo publhi pie.ss, I feel that I 
slionld be im))osin" a very odious office upon 
.my iieiillemaii el the iitr who ini^ht have 
iituiii t.iki'ii to rondort thi') cause, aitiiongh I 
lf'< 1 N.t.'i.vfif'd, that iiafl .my ^<mt!emait of the 
har u:idcri*;keii t!ii‘ ehice, h()Vi'ev<*i oiiions to 
hii I'eeiin^s, that I'.enoiilil have dr»e his 
duly to l.i> « bent. I n el awku vud at taking 
:in> step which may appeal to In* iiilei'fering 
wiiii the litierly ot' tlie public (iress. I have 
no assist.iiu e. b.-ciMsc L umlerst.invl that it is 
roiitiaiy to tlie elifpiette of th • l)ar for any 
p».ii»c*' loii il i^entlr in.m to act under any per- 
)n who p e.ids hi'^ own c.in e. This,(Ji'iille.- 
meii ofilii' Jniy, is ,it\ action hvonii'iit l)y mo, 
Henry Hunt, a/.iiii*-t Jnlm Joseph Livison, 
tin* printer of tin* Tivics\ he is the iioniiiial 
defendant, but the n .d rIetV mlant is jMr. 
Walter. 1 don’r vvi*.h to violate the rules of 
the court; I will ilieiefore .say, that the ac- 
tion is .igamst the piopiietor of the Times— ?i 
paper which brlni;s ifi the immense sum of 
30,000^ )M>i aimniii. It has been my inisfor- 
tiiiie to have been what is called a public man 
for25ycais. I have stood forward for the 
vindireition of the rif^hts and privileges of the 
people ; 1 should apologise for speaking of 
myself, but my character, trade, and almost 
my very life, are at stake. 1 have long been, 
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and ever slialJ be, tlie advorate of the public 
presg. If the pioss of the country be coii- 
diicled on fair and honourable principleH, it 
would he a great hle«*siiig; hut if it overstep 
the boil lulf of tuirli, il hecouie at once, the 
greatest curse that could he iiiilicted upon 
the coiintiV. GcutlLMueii, I feel it iieccsNarv 
to give you ii hiicf oinline of iiiy politic:! 
life. Mr. Hunt then went at coMsidcrahii 
length info lii*t conduct n laiiveto his political 
life, and proceeded to read the following pa* 
ragrapli : — 

“ 'flic |•^*cre;lnl Hunt h.is been Inirnt in 
elliiry on fin* taninus tit hl Pctcrloo, when* 
he li.iH appealed of.en. 'I’lieri* weic inof<* 
person.s to he seen drfiieiug ahoiit tin* allies 
than ever attended Inin on the mo.st popular 
occisioiis.” 

This appeared in lln* S>ttu which paper, 
however, on its being discovered that fin* 
poi t wa*-’ iittcily iiti; <d‘ truth, insei u* i 
a cuuti adictioii. *l’Iic second lllud was in aily 
as f.vilou s ; “ It is iiur ihit limit paid a 
visit lieie (jM.iin-!i(\‘ ter). liis ohjec’f iu e:Mi- 
iiig appeals lo he a iiivst<-iy, unless the .le- 
couni ho tiiie that, as Mr. () Coiiiicll sav.s, 
which is, that he has Iicen houglit in the 
lump." This, (:!< nticceeu, c.siifiuiiecl Mr. 
Hunt, fioui a man, too, wiio I know was thiui 
ill treaty with tin* (lovt'i nuKUir to put down 
agitation in Irei.iiid, if lie eoiild g(‘t a pl.n'e. 

1 blionid not attend tosu‘*li tinnipery if it Ind 
re.sied there, hut it v^ellr hiitli to tlie pnhl 
and a ' ter sacli nnlonir'ed statemenf s had 
hecii r<'ad iiy so many liion‘'aniJ.s of j 
it was impose ihle to leinovc the t’alse inipies- 
.sioii lioni iheii iniud^. 

Mr. HnnI was iiitcnupfed Iiy iMr. I^latt, 
who siihinitlcd to his Loi (Uhip, th.u the mat 
tcroiieied hy Mr. Hniii wa< ii i I'levaiit. 

Ml. Hunt, however, pei.scveie<l, and lead 
a ))etitioii v^hich he li.td )ii'esen!ed to the 
INiin’e Jiegeiit, for the puiposc of showing 
that he was not the tiaitor, ilie recreant, llie 
villain which lie had hei u called hy the pi ess. 
Gciitleinoii, it was said that I he liiiels ai* 
merely political xqiiihs ; hut were those at- 
tacks oil the hisliop.s in the House of Loid"*, 
telling them to put ih(*ir house in onler? 
Were these mere scpiihs, things wliich they 
followed lip until the bishop's palace %vas 
burnt at Biistol ? All the calamilies which 
took place in that iiiPoi tiinate city, were 
owing to iiothiiig hut the licentious pic«s. 
The lepoi'teis, (BCiiilem n,makc most of the 
speeches in the Mouse of Coiinnons. I have 
been called a villain by them. 1 can account 
very well how that was. Something was 
said in the House which was not di-tin. -fly 
beard ; then one reporter asked another wliat 
it was, and he was told that it was the womI 
‘‘villain.’* He then put down, Hunt was 
•1 villain. ’* This goes the loiind of the press, 
and by and-by an ariicle appears, taking it 
for granted, and enlarges upon it. Gentle- 
men, the reports in the papers are na more j 
like wbat is said iu the House than these | 


I Jibels are the truth. Tlie reporters make up 
the Rpeeches. Tliey take a word here and 
there, and reason upon them ; he.side.s which, 
.they are the nio.st abusive, vulgar fellows you 
can iiiidgiiie. I heir language is disgusting, 
which, bad as it is, they often pur into the 
paper. (A laugh.) The exclamations of 
“ hear, hear,’* and “ oh, oil,” tiicy generally 
make out of their own heads. These are the 
persons connected wiih the prt>.H.s~tlie foiirtli 
.slate of the realm- -that has bullied the Hoti.se 
of Commons — ih;it lias hnliieil fir House of' 
l.oi<i.s— that has Inflied t)>o Ministers, and 
the Hishops, and cvmitlie Kiugliimstdl ; and 
it is agauisL tlii.s puwcriiii and d .iigeroiia 
engine, Gi ntlcmeii, that I call upon you 
eai*n#‘stly and M'lioiisly to make .i stand. 
V'ou an* ill the gap, and 1 do not doiiiit that 
you will si.iiid film. So iimii viill be safe if 
ihc pieKs is allowed to vilify a nian'.s clia- 
lacter at pleusiitc. i\!r. Hunt c.iMcd eaiiieslly 
tor the piiy ii> give him i verdict to put a stop 
to.siicl» pioie. u'ingf, as he a.sHiircd llieiii lliat 
>y llu'se l.iKeiiooils in tlu' 7/';u.v, he was coin- 

hfitfc inn ^ouc — /nj men 
not ^'0 thro(!i;^k the ifosides, it 

wa.s iiscle.s.s. III'* pcojile .said, “ //c uifl have 
uone of if Of ( ; look at th<‘ Times ; ” and hiui it 
not be: n lor tlie |.oli o, Ijc appieheiided iliat 
the coii.sequeiu cs ivuiilu h.ive hi‘Cii seiioiis. 

Mr. Ttunliu was call'd from the Stamp- 
)dice, to pi live ihai tlie ih fend ant was the 
pi inter ami ptibli.slu r of the Times, which 
Was a (! mi I ted. 

Beii,amii] Tinner t*iodiired copies of the 
Turn y iiev^.spaper, from tlic Stamp ofnee, of 
(he 2«ithol April, lid ol .May, ami .ilho! May, 
ill the year 

.Ml. Bivaiil deposed ih.'it he advised Mr. 
I(:iiu’.s faniilv to In ive tile house, in conso- 
(pii'tio.e, of ilic mol) which had assembled 

ilieie. 

Sir J. SrtKi.KTT objected to this evidence, 
as it dill not lelatc to the matter on the 
record. 

Mr, Turner, i housekeeper at Mauche.ster, 
was Iheip on e 22d of Apiil. Theie was 
a SI cat nuinber of persoii.s assumhlcd, with a 
hand of music, and a re|oieiiig that the King 
had di.s.soivcd the l’ariia:iieiif. There was a 
u*oce.ssion. They passed over Hcteifiold, 
ailed Heteiloo.” The baud played “ Sec 
the coiir{iierii!g Hero como.s,’* and when they 
came to where the hustings stood on August 
10, 1SU1, they played the Dead MstcIi iu 
Saul.*’ TIn-ie wa^ no efliiiyhiinit on the 22d 
of Apiil. This witin.ss stated that lie had 
attended the court yesterday, hut was ar- 
e.stcd hy the constable of Salford, and kept 

II pri.soii all last night. He could not tell 
.%iierc the prison was, but it was a very uii- 
'omfortahle place. He had seen the libel in 
he Sun iicw.spaper. 

Cross-examined by Sir J. Scarlett: He 
lad attended at a committee on the 20tli ef 
Jkiinsry. He made a speech there i there 
were about 10,000 people present. 
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By Mr. Hunt : He could not tell whether 
lie wa« in custody on that account. 

Sir J. Scarlett : Arc you a householder? 

Witness; Yes, Sir. 

Sir J. Scarlett : Are you a ten pounder? 
(A laugh.) 

Witness: No, Sir; not yet. I pay about 
01. when I can. 

Mt. Hunt: The learned Counsel wishes to 
know whether you get anything by reform. 

Witness : No, Sir. 

Sir J. Scarlett; Why you attended a 
meeting on a Sunday. What was it for? 

Witness: To obtain a reprieve for the iin 
fertniiate men at Bristol. 

Mr. Hunt : Did you never hear of the 
meeting of the Privy Council on a Sunday? 

Witness : Yes ; there was one last Stiii.lay, 
I know. 

Mr. Hunt: I am sure your object was (juitc 
as good as theirs. (A laugh.) 

John Braitley, a silk-weaver, and occa- 
sionally a hill sticker, was with the proces- 
sion, reioiring at the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. There W'cre no efiigies burnt, nor any 
language disrespectful to Mr. Hunt used. He . 
never stuck up any bills with “legal murder** 
upon them. He said those bills related to 
the execution at Bristol. The meeting was 
for the purpose of addressing the King on 
the subject. There was no drunkenness. 

Mr. Hunt said, that he had several other ' 
witnesses to call to prove the same fact, but 
lie would not trouble the court unneccssaiily. 
He thercfoie closed the case. i 

Sir Jame.s Scarlett rose to address the 
jury on the part of the defendant, hue from 
the crowded state of the court, and the little I 
accommodation for reporters, together with 
the low tone of voire in whieh the learned 
Counsel spoke, it was impossible to catch the 
commencement of his speech. When his 
Voice became audible, we undei stood him to 
be reinarking upon the length in which Mr. 
Hunt had addressed the jury, whose speech, 
he said, consisted of an irrelevant description 
of his long political life, the state of the | 
country, the loss of trade, and the riot at his j 
house, entirely of a personal nature, which 
was followed hy a great deal of declairiation 
sigainst the IVmes nc-vspaper, and calling 
upon the jury to punish the proprietors of' 
that paper— not so much for injury done to 
himself as to the country at large. The 
learned Counsel then alluded to the complaint 
which Mr. Hunt had made, with respect to 
the iiiripO'*sit)iiity of emploiing any gentleiiiari 
attlmbar to conduct his case, on the ground 
that he would have failed through fear ; he 
had never heard of a ban ister being afraid to 
conduct a case in such a manner as to do 
ample justice to his client. Nor was there 
any gentleman at the bar, he felt ns.siired, 
who would object to undertake such a cause. 
He had never heard it contended, that a 
complaint made against the proprietors of a 
newspaper for personal libels, was ao attack 


upon the liberty of the press generally* Mr. 
Hunt had, however, an advantage in con- 
ducting his own case, because be was allowed 
by the court to go into matter whii h was 
totally unconnected with the immedidte 
question before the court — an indulgence 
which would not be extended to any gentle- 
man of the bar. Mr. Hunt had said, that 
the 'rimes had bullied the King, the Lords, 
and the Commons, with iinpiinity. Now, if 
the King, the Lords, and the (’omitions, could 
put lip with it, he would ask them why could 
not Mr. Hunt bear it? The 7imc5 did not 
represent Mr. Hunt as a reel cant, a turn- 
coat, and a villain. It mer»:1v stated that the 
mob had called him by these ti«ms. It was 
impossible for the reporters to give a full and 
faithtiil report of wliat took place. If Mr. 
Hunt recovered 1,000/. from all the papers he 
had broiiglit actions against, it would make 
up for his. losses in tiade. Could it be a libel 
to say in the newspsper that a mob railed a 
man names. A mob w'oulil do this sometimes 
to their best friend. Was it a libel to say 
that a certain persoti had his windows broken 
by H mob? Was one iota rieti acted from the 
glory of the Duke of Wellington by the way 
the mob acted towards him ? The very na- 
ture of a mob was cliafigeable. A mob was 
mistaken for the people, but they were quite 
distinct from them. 'Phe paper did not state 
tliat any man of property or character bad 
called the lion, gentleiiiun these n.imes. Mr. 
Hunt did not complain of any other part of 
the paragraph so tniicli as the word “ re- 
creant” having been applied to him. The 
woid lecieaiit merely nieaiif, a.s he roiisi- 
deied, a person who changed his opinion 
upon any subject, and not dastardly or cow- 
ardly. He contended that the mercsiatc- 
ment of Mr. Hunt having been burnt in effigy 
was no libel, neither was the vvonl “ le- 
creaiit ” in the sense in which it was em- 
ployed in the article in que.stion. Again, 
Mr. Hunt was called “ the Preston Cock** 
Was this a libel ? It nieiely meant that Mr. 
Hunt was the successful candidate. What 
imputation was it upon Mr. Hunt to say that 
he worked liy mob? It wa.s a very different 
thing to .say that a man was a turncoat and a 
villain and to say that at a meeting where 
his name was inentioned, the mob applied 
these epithets to hjm. The inipiitatioii merely 
was, that Mr. Hunt had changed his opinion 
of the Reform Bill. Who had not changed 
his opinion P An hnn. Friend of his told him, 

I that when it was first introduced into the 
' House, it made his blood nin cold, but that 
since that lime he had voted for it. This was 
iiu impiitatiun whatever upon Mr. Hunt’s 
character. He expressed his opinion that 
the bill did not please a certain class of per- 
sons, and they difleied from him in opinion, 
and at a public meeting applied the epithet 
recreant to him. It did not at all attack hii 
honour or his cicdit, and he contended that 
Dutbing in the article 'in question could be 
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considered as a libel, Mr. Hunt ought t 
have proved soinetbing like malice on the par 
of the 'l^mea. He had done no siicl 
thing, but in liis speech had stated wlia 
other newspapers had said against him. 
ill order to draw down upon the Times 
heavier piinishinent* There was not a person 
fiom the hi'st Minister of (he country dowi 
to the lowest person in offtce, of Mliom wors' 
things were not said every ilay in the news 
papers. All men and all parties had heei 
attackeil dining the progress of the titcasun 
of reform, and it was during the excitemeii 
caused by the Reform Bill, and while it wa 
at its height, that a mob called Mr. Hunt i 
recreant. 

The JuncB proceeded at half- past om 
o’clock to sum up the whole of the evidence 
He proceeded at some length to descant upon 
the meaning of the word “ recieanl,’* and 
told the jury, if they did nut think it w<i 
used ill an odious sense it was no lihcl. He 
(the learned Judge) did not himself think it 
was used in an odious sense. This was, how 
ever, a question lor the jury. It was no 
lihellous to say ih.it a person had changed Ins 
opinion ; but it w^ould be, if any improper 
motive were to be attributed for tiie change 
It wa.s for the jury to say whether the aiti 
cles were calculated to do Mr. Hunt the 
injury upon which he expatiated at such 
Iciiglli ; and if they thought they wore cal- 
culated to have thus eU’ect, then to awani 
such compensation as they thought would 
recompense him. 

The jury then wished to see the libels, and 
after liaving read tlieiii mid deliberated for a 
short time, returned a voidict fur the pUiiitilV 
•^DamageSj Fifty Founds. 


NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

God knows, it is wanted, whether in 
the literal or figurative sense ! Hiu not 
to cost vs money : not u bigger Bet- 
lamy*s, to cost the people money. 
There is another place wanted 5 and 
why ^ not take that great heap of 
buildings down at Pimlico, whicli has 
cost the nation more than a million of 
sovereigns ? Why not take that ? What 
is that to be done with ? Are not the 
palaces at St. Janies’.s, Kensington, Kew, 
Hatnpton-coiirt, and Windsor, palaces 
enough ? Tlte “ reformed Parliament 
will be a beautiful affair indeed, if it give 
money to finish the lamp at Pimlico. 
I merely put the following upon record 
for future comment. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE HOUSE OP 
COMMONS. 

Colonel Trkncii rose, pursuant to notice^ 
to move for a committee to consider what 
improvements it wax expedient to make ia 
the House of Commons, and the buildings 
attached to it, for the purpose of rendering it 
more commodious, and facilitating the dis- 
charge of public business. Eveiy one was 
aware, the lion. Member observed, that for 
some time past there was a full attendance of 
the members of that House, and that attend- 
ance, he believed it would be admitted, was 
not likely to be diminished. It was of great 
iiiipoitance, therefore, that the building in 
which the debates took place should be more 
commodious. At the present moment, when 
the capital was visited hy a pestilential dis- 
ease which had scourged so many parts of 
P^iirope, it might be worth while for hon. 
Meinhers to consider whether their close at- 
tendance in that House might not render 
them more susceptible to disease. The 
House was nw'iire that the subject had been 
alieady refen ed to a select committee, of 
which, amongst otiiers, the hon. Member for 
Middlesex (Mr. Hume], now unfortunately 
absent, was a member. The hon. Member 
for Middlesex, though so great a friend to 
economy, wa.s of opinion that, instead of at- 
tempting any alterations in the present 
House of Commons, it would be better to 
erect a new and splendid House of Commons^ 
to which the present building might be at- 
tached, as a library or lobby. The expense 
of Kiicli an erection had not been aceiirately 
defined; but it was only fair to the lion- 
Member for Middlesex to state that a great 
proportion of the committee concurred in Iiis 
view of the subject, and accordingly agreed 
to three resolutions, which were subseqiimtly 
reported to the House, in the fir.st I'csolii- 
ioii the committee expressed their opinion 
that the present House of Commons did not 
tford adequate aecommod.ition tor the pre- 
sent number of Members. The second rcso- 
ntioii was to the effect that, in the opinion 
of the committee, no alteration or improve- 
ment could be made in the present building, 
so as to afford adequate accommodation to 
he members. Under those circumstances, 
he committee felt that they had no alterna- 
ive but 10 recoin mend the ercciioii of a new 
House of Cominoiis ; but they resolved not 
o go further without referring again to the 
louse. Notwitlidtaiiding this report, lie 
Colonel Trench) was of opinion that the 
louse niiiflit be greatly improved by taking 
n the lobby. After recapitulating the ob- 
cctions to the present building, arising from 
is waul of capacity, the prevalenee of hot 
iirrents of air, and the narrowness of the 
.eats, the hon. Member described ihe results 
which would follow from bis plan, which, he 
laid, would afford additional acconnnodation 
•r • hundred members^ and concluded by 
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moving for a commirtee to conMider whether 
this plan would not bo a beneficial alteration. 

Mr. Warbuutos observed, that he had not 
been a member of tlie committee, but in the 
absence of his lion. Friend (the Member for 
Middlesex), he hoped he might be allowed to 
state that he understood his hori. Fiiend 
(Mr. Hume] wished only for a convenient 
room, fit for such an avsembly as the House 
of Coinmons, but nutliing magnificent had 
entered into his contemplation. (Hear and 
laughter.) What w.is desired was a eircnlar 
room, for it was impossible to m.ike a con- 
venient room, for pm poM^s of discussion, out 
of the piesent oblong room, which tlie bon. 
and gallant Member (CobnielTi dull) w,inted j 
to make more oblong by taking in the lobby. 
In an oblong room some of the jiieinbeis | 
must ticcessarily he at a great distance tiom 
the Speaker, and it was iinpos'^iiile to keep . 
an assembly orderly and aitiMitive on ail | 
occasions in siicli a building. (A laugh.) As 
to tlie plan of llie hon. mid gailaut Miuiibei, ! 
it bad already had a tiial liefoie the com- | 
niittee, and liierewas no rea'<on why it should | 
have a second tri.d. (Hear, heai.) ll the i 
House concurred with liie committee, let if 
decide that the ]iresent hiiildiiig was not 
proper, and refer it to tlie proper departmeut 
of the Government to fuke measures foi 
proiiding better accommodation; but lie 
must ukje't to the a|ipoin(menf of a eoiii' 
mil tee merely to consider tlie lion. Member’s 
own plan. 

Mir Jofm Wroitfsti'v was a m'^mber of 
the committee, and was of opinion li at tlm 
alteration pioposed by the lion, ami galiaut 
Member (('olonel Tiench), would cost more 
Ilian building a new House, and would not 
l)c sati.sfaetory in the end. (Hear, hear.) 
This, he believed, was the opinion of the 
architects who had been consulted. The only 
question, then, was, whether it v. as exficdient 
to build a utw'Honse,or wlietberhoii Mciiiber.s i 
vould continue to put up with the liiconvcni- j 
ences of the old building? THear, hear.) Ho | 
hoped the House woiihl iiut grant the com- 
mittee, as lie did not see that it could lend to 
any good result : he should rather recommend 
to pause until they were piepared to decide 
on the piacticability and expediency of 
Greeting a new House of Cominoiis. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The Chancellor of tlie I'.xciiequer said, 
tliat when the last committee was appointed 
he had not hold out any hopes of hciiig able | 
to concur in their report, if they rcmmi’ | 
mended any very cxteii.^ive alterations, and | 
still leas if they proposed building a new | 
House of Commons. His opinions having [ 
iindeigone no change 04i this subject, he could ' 
not say he approved of the motion for a new 
committee-, but yet, as he knew that the 
hOD^and gallant Gentleman (Colonel Trench) 
had taken great pains, and was very sangnine 
DU the subject, and as further inquiry might 
he useful, he did not like to reject his motion 


altogether. At the same time, he was not 
sure that, even if the committee reported in 
favour of the hon. Gentlemairs plan, that 
report would influence the House. 

8ir R. Pekl wished the question had been 
distinctly put whether Members would sub- 
mit to the inconveniences which at present 
[existed, or icsolvc that a new House of 
j Common^ .should he ciccied Had that qiie.s- 
I tion been brought licfore the House, he did 
' not hcsilale. to declare that he slioiild vote 
I against the pioposal for building a now 
1 House. ‘As to the minor proposal — tlie plan 
I for iiiiproving the Holl'^e^ as stated by the 
I hon. and gallant Gent.— us i’ had not been 
I recoinmcnded to the l.ist cummiilce to which 
it was submitted, he could see no advantage 
ill siibinitiiiig it to anotlicr committee. In 
his opinion tiie usiiul atieiufniice of ^f^mbers 
was not so great as to call for any great ex- 
tension of the picsent Ilon-ic ; and the erec- 
tion of an enormous building, in which not 
more half the membiM's would be 

assembled five nights out of the six, Avo'ild 
be found a great practical inconvenience. 
He contessed too that he wa.s attuclied in 
some tlegrec to the |iresent building, <rom the 
associations with whh’li it was connected. 
(Hear, hear.) 

(’olonel TurNCif felt that, after the rx- 
. prcssioii of opinion which the House had 
I licaid on this sniiject, he sin iild not h'* justified 
, ill picssing his motion. (Himt.) Ht; had all 
.due r(‘V'rence for the wails v\illiin which he 
.S)M>ke, but it could not be denied that (lie 
limiso \\ ts binli iiiconxenieiit and nil- 
! ulu/lcsoim*. He was still not v\itliont hopes 
: that the, 'll* evils would be remedied. The 
j light hon. Gentleman in tin* chair had, on a 
I foimcr occasion, heiielicirilly exeicised his 
Judgment and discretion in some impiovc- 
' iiieiits which bad been effected at compara- 
, lively iriconsiclei able cost, and he hoped ihat^ 

I by the same means some alteialiuiis might be' 

I eft»*cted which would he loniid advantageous 
Tbc lion. Gent, tben wiihdicw his motion. 


IRISH TITHES. 

Dnrsburtf^2(\th Feb. 1832. 

Oh, Oh ! It is coming, is it ! I bep:in 
by inserting ttro (lefmtest, one in the 
t'other phaw^ on the l4lh, and one ill 
/Aii Lords on the 17th, of February. I 
do beseech every reader to read every 
word of them; fur every word will have 
to be referretl to long after this. Here 
we have the beginning of that great 
change whi<*h tlie country must have, 
and speedily too, in one shape or 
another. 
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DEBATE IN TOTIIFB PLACE. 

14 th February, 1 B. 32 .* 

Mr. Lambi'Rt presented, a petition from 
New Boss anil eij*ht utiier parishes in the 
county i>f Wexfoid, piayin^ tor the abolition 
of tithes in Jreluml. 'Mie honourable Member 
admitted that it would he a f' reat iujustiee 
many luen, who had for \ears done their duty 
Well and faithiiilly, to deprive them of their 
incomes; but it had become absolutely ne- 
cessary to modify a sxbtiMii whicli was unjust 
in principle and tyrannical in practice. 

Air. Cahkw was prepared to make any .sa- 
crifice to ]>ruduce a chun^^e in the pre>>eiit 
system. 

Mr. Walkku said he had been requested by 
the petiiioiiers to sufiport the prayer of those 
pelirioii'i; they pray lor an aiioliiion, or else I 
ail application of tithes to the sii|)poi‘r, of t'lcj 
poor; for an aholilioii of churcli rates, a 
g'enerjl reduction of tlic esrabli^hmcol, and 
its iiuiiieii'.e rtveiuics. H.. concurred in the [ 
justice of this prayer, and the policx i»f jiraiir- j 
in<;‘ it; and until a saii^lactory sctiiOMuiit of; 
till's question t.ikes jdaco- 'and lu* imaot not 
satislactory to the t Icii^y, lint satislai tory to 
the laify— tranquillity would never bo esta- 
blished in I'-claud, imr would she cease to he 
hat she li.is h(?ca lor centuries, a -source of ! 
troiihle, ot weakness, and ol expense to Ihij;*- . 
land, when under a kimier and a wi-scr (lO- I 
veriiment slie would have Ikvo a powerlul j 
and a wcaithv ally, lie niii' li ri‘;;i(ited the ! 
seritirneuts alleged to lia\e been ex|u*es->cd by | 
two noble I^ord-i l)eIoni;“iiii; to the (ioVeromciit, ! 
foril It was true rh.if Loril (ji’es ii.id threatened | 
to delu^'e Ireland once moiewitli hlootl, it was j 
willie'iii^ to the hojies of e\ery liijihiiiau liore | 
who has hiiln rto snpporccd the present (io- i 
verumiiit, and Im-. .ilrcu.iy i-jiu-ed niiicii mis- , 
chief 111 iiahitid; hut lie would lmuiioii thiN | 
Government, or any other, w.-o should dr.iw j 


Qiauiier in which it hati been too frequently 
abused, that has assisted to make this tax as 
odious as it is ; and an increase of this power, 
HO far fri-ni remleriiig^ the payment secure^ 
would make it more obnoxious. To show 
what power the clergy now had, and how that 
power may be turijed into an eiig^ine of op- 
pression, he hedged the attention of (he House 
to the following statcnuMit, which occurred to 
Ills own knowledge, witliin the district Iroiit 
whence those petitions came : — A lanner, 
hehm^iii*; to the parish of £iini^c.>i-thy, was 
cited to tiie Eccletiiastical Court of Ferns (the 
tluii»;e hiiiiselt a clci;r> niiin) lur siibtrdclion of 
tiiiie. Tiie farmer appeared, the case wat 
Culled on, and tlie suit discussed; hut to the 
lariiicr's astonishineiit, though he was the 
victor, he was condtMiined by tliis rclipous 
Jud^c to pay the cost<i of tiie suit, and was told 
that Ins ref dial to cuinply, would inert a.^e the 
co'.fs lOs. fur a inonitioo ; the farmer conse- 
quently did pay liis p.irsou the costs and pita 
icceipt; ut the iollowiiif; mouth the farmer 
received a «■ iid citaiioii for the same tithe, 
and the heiii^ Lhcii hut one procior hcloii^- 
ni{; to the l-’uurt oi I'Vriis, and who had heeii 
cii^a^ed l>y the cleri*3niaii a;c>^ins. him, he, at 
coiisidcralde expense, proem ed the attcmlaiice 
of a proctor irum the Ooiirt of Ki.keouy; 
when tlic case was called on, the dudi;c refused 
to allosv tiie iainier's ))roctor to f^ixe Ins a.s- 
sistancc unless ke coiisiMitcd to become a 
proctor <>1 the Coiiit of kerns, and pay the ad- 
iintruuccfee to the lle:;i->trar ; the poor farmer 
had to comply and pay the fee lor Inni ; this 
proctor ihtii refi-iicd tin* Jiid^^e to the statute, 
winch (lioiie I'ives hiiii jiirfaiiciioii in such 
lithe cases, iiod which enacts that no second 
citation siiali issue for the .same tithe, and 
claimed a dismiss and cobt-. in favour of his 
client; tije ilud;*(' adnioteii the statute, and 
called on llie deleiid.int to [Uo\e his tleieiice, 
who then hai.dcvl to the jLul!;e the receipt he 


the hword ill that count' y, anii csp'cidlly to i had foriiRil) recei'ed Irorn llie cleri;’ymau> 
support asysteiii they !h*'m‘'clve'i coale^^ed i Tiie Jud^e, w itlumL icaiiiu;; it, tw isteti it up, 
to be luijiist, that though the iiayoiiets | and tinevv it wish violence in the proctor’s 
iiiijjhl ha\e their vi< l iiii.s, the pilNC-. w'oiihl , face, askiui;, “ Hnw he \i:ut.d to ;;ivc tiie /iidffB 
have \ieliins also, an;l ii would not be llie | ‘d a C'ouit of Law ao nusuonied docmiieol ? " 


have \ieliin>. also, an;l ii woold not be ilie j ‘d a C'ouit of Law ao nusuoijied docmiieol ? " 
blood of tlie tithC'ii sisteis that w Mild alone and rclusen to receive it m pi oof. 'Ibelarmer 
be shed; hut the tliieatot loree 'wi^ alisurd, ! ilicii rclerred to the cn riiyuiun himself, 
for whatever tlie c o-in-iuj ] ited piioi'.lnueul j who was siiiiui; ne.ir the Jiu'ue, W heiher as 
iiii"ln. h.e, he defied it it \l ; f.i 'hi ei\ed the costs 

posmj; a .Minister weak or ra-li » no»i» li, or, * ot tlie tonner U i»e e!cr»Nmau ic- 

hc would adil, wicU<il eiu ni;li to attempt ji, I ius<d to “iic any r, llie delcudaiit's 

where ape the jiris.ins to confine, or the llcei-. proctvir next said, the Jn l-^e imd the means 


he would adil, wicU<il eiu iii;li to attempt ji, I ius<d to “iie any r, llie delcudaiit's 

where ape the jiris.ms to confine, or the llcei'. proctvir next said, the Jii l-^e imd the means 
to carry into exile, or the c xi cntioiieis sulli- | of kiiowleilffc wiiliiii liiin?elf, and requested 
cieiitly nuiiieioiis or Imrdcn.ul to put to deal h him to rdei* to iiis order i«r role-bfiok which 
nine millions of people Jt was iintnie to at- la) before Ifim. 'FUis the J mitre refused, say- 
tribute the upj'os:iioii to t.ihcs to Catholics lUfC he would not he aceesflary lo defrauiliti^ 
alone ; it is, and alwciys has heeii, opposed b> (he n gistrar of his fees ; hut that if the farmer 
every sect in Ireland, and he finmy believed, would now pay him lor mukitij' a search, the 
if it were not for the unhappy state of patty book sliouid be referred to. It was then pro- 
now ill that coiiniry, there would not he a lay- posed the registrar should be examined as a 
man in it found to take the part of tithes. It witness; hut here again the Judge interfered, 
has been proposed by some to give more power on the ground that u would deprive the regis- 
to the clergy to enable them to collect this trar of his fee, which at length, as a last re- 
tax; but it was the extraordioary powers al- .source, the farmer paid; and the Judge re- 
ready vested in tha church, and the atrocious leri^ci to the rule book, trom whence be i«ad» 
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that the former suit had been called on and 
dismissed, and costs ^iveii against the farmer ; 
but, added the learued and reveriied Judgn, 
** it must be a mistake and he iorthvsith 
ordered the unfortunate farmer to pay the tithe 
then claimed, and also ihc costs ul this second 
suit. The fanner astonished, witli tears in 
his eves, begged for mercy, or at least that 
the former cost» should he deilncted ; but the 
Judge told him, that if he did nut pay what 
vas now ordereil, n monition shunhl i^isiie at 
further expense to him, and that if he said a 
DTord more, he should be sent to gaol for dls- 
tiirhing the court, and delaying the course of 
public justice. Several other causes isere next 
tried that day, for claims by the same clergv- 
man for tithe of tobacco for 10/. per acre. 
This new claim was decreed to the clergy- 
man, andtlie Judge follotscd his sentence, bv 
saying ** that he wished the clergv of the 
diocese to bring suits bidore him for tlie tithes 
of every thing tiiat grew in iheir |iurishes, and 
that he would decree in tlieir favour ; ami that 
if they could prove to him that ink bottles 
grew njiuii trees, he would tithe tliem.** 
Another parish from whence the petitions 
have come is Came ; it pays, on an average,' 
\0s. an acre tithe; it has only two Protestant 
families in it; and one of them, an old gentle- 
man, had been for the last thirty years per- 
petual churchwarden — there not being a 
spcuuil male Protestant parishioner : yet the 
clergyman wanted to iorcc the parisli to build 
a new church, on pretence that the old one 
was too siii'ill for his ctmgregation. Anorher 
of the petitions comes from the union of Dun- 
curiiiuck, where the rector endeavoured to 
enforce tilhet of eggs, poultry, and wi*/A— a 
lithe unknown in Ireland. Another is from 
Maglas; the former clergyman of which used 
to erase the sums charged by his tithe proctors 
in their valuation hooks, and insert larger 
sums iu lieu, which he in some instances re- 
covered from his parishioners ; but the fraud 
was at length discovered. Those were a lew 
iustauccs of the tyranny of the present sys- 
tem. For centuries has this grievance been 
complained of ; for centuries have the Irish iii 
vain demanded justice ; and he should con- 
clude with the sentiment tif a learned and re- 
spected prelate : May their hatred to tithes 
be as lasting as their love ol justice.*' 

Lord Althurp : 1 do not by any means 
think it desirable to interlere iu the debates 
ou politics ; and if tins petition had only 
been supported by the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who presented ir, and the hoti. 
Gentleman who followed him, 1 should not 
have been tempted to address the House on 
the subject. But what had subsequently 
fallen in the course of the debate, and some of 
the observations of tlie hon. Member for Wex- 
ford, made it imperative for me to trouble the 
House for a few minutes. 'J^at lion. Gcutle- 
mau has said that my noble Friend at the 
bead of the Governineiit, threateued to deluge 
Ireland with blood, for the purpose of collect- 
ing (he tithes. Now, Sir, 1 must admit that 1 


was present in this House the day after the 
debate that took place elsewhere, 1 did not, 
however, then interfere, because, though 1 
was astonished at hearing what was attributed 
to uiy uoblc FrientI, 1 was not aware of what 
had actually taken place. I say. Sir, I 
was surprised, because, though tny noble 
Friend (with wlioni 1 have acted all through 
life), and the rest of tlie Cabinet, wiU 
always be ready to enforce the law, yet 
the whole principle of his life has been, that 
when extraordinary powers were necessary to 
enforce the law, they ought not to be given 
unless they were accompanied with a remedy 
for the grievances complained of. This is the 
principle upon whicii niy noliie Friend has 
always acted ; and 1 appeal to the llou -e whe- 
ther 1 have not always acted on the same prin- 
ciple. 1 admit that it is necessary that the law 
sliutild he upheld, and that illegal combina- 
tions should he put down : but if these arc 
caused by grievances existing in the country, 
which it i» in the power of the Legislature to 
remedy, 1 say that they ought to be remedied. 
'I'lii',, Sir, is the principle on winch Govern- 
ment IS prepared to act in this instance; and 
this too, is the only principle on which we 
can act. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Mi'.mp. expressed Ins perfect satisfac- 
tion at the explanation of the noble Lord, and 
from his (,Mr. Uume's) knowledge of his cha- 
racter and principles, he was convinced that 
the noble Far! must have been misuniierstood. 
lie (Lord (L) never could have meant to force 
I the payment of tithes against the will of the 
I nation by military force. 

' Mr. O’CoNNnr.h likewise expressed hi&salis- 
I faction ot the explanation of the noble Lord. 

Mr. SiiAW delcudcd the Protestant clergy of 
Ireland, and stated, that in the most disturbed 
county, the tax on account of tithe did not 
amouiit to one-tWLdftli of the value of the 
laud, as paid to the landlord. He contended, 
the resistance had hern entirely caused hy the 
labours of Doctor Doyle and the Catholic 
clergy, and observed, that force should be 
resisted by force — if not the country would be 
reduced to a state of anarchy and confusion. 

Mr. Blai'knky spoke with great vehemence 
against the tithe system, and thought the 
time had come when it should be abolished. 

Sir K. Pkri said, it has been my uniform 
wish to disco rage premature discus.sion on a 
subject which it is diHicult to discuss without 
prejudicing that deliberate consideration which 
the House will be bound to give to it hereafter. 

1 will not he tempted to engage iu this dis- 
cussion — and 1 liuw once tnore advise the 
House to reserve its judgment until the com- 
jiiiittec shall have sent in its report, and we 
shall have before us at once the concludun to 
which they have come, and the evidence upon 
wliicli they came to this conclusiou. But, 
Sir, 1 cannot refrain from expressing niy deep 
regret at the declarations made by the orgaua 
of his Majesty's Government iu the two 
branches ot the Legislature, which, whether 
they be reconcilable with each otl&er or not;, 
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are certa\uly calculated to make iinprcssiuoi 
and raise ex}H*ctatioii< of a ver^ dau^eruus 
cbaracUT tbrouf^liout the country. The noble 
Lord's declarations will certainly make the 
deepest impressions. 1 presume that that 
speech has orijjrjiiated from some change in 
the intentions uf tlio Government. If nut, I 
will not be a party to tlie dclusioti vihicli. i 
think, that speech is calculated to produce! 
I, therefore, fvel bound here to say, that 1 
Lave heard no proposition made to the 'J'itlie 
C'ommiuec, vvitli respect to a perniauent ar- 
rangement for a provision for the clergy <»f the 
established church in Ireland, which is calcu- 
lated to realise the expectations whicli, 1 think, 
the speech of the noble lord holds out. Seeing 
the coubtruclion which has been put upon th.it 
speech by the "cnllcmeu from Ireland, and 
kiiowini; liuw probable it is that a still struin^er 
ronstrnction would be put on it by those in 
Ireland, who did not hear the speech, I feel it 
to he my duty to disclaim bein<r any party to 
that miHrepre'^entatiun. 1 think that that 
speech is calculated to preclude the euforce- 
tiient of the law. It is true, the noble Lord 
says, the exisiin;^- law will remain entbrcul; 
Lilt he also s.nvs that the grievances will be 
redressed. Now, to make that declaration, 
unless his Majesty's Government i.s prepared 
with a sppcific plan for the effectual removal 
uf the grievance, seems to me to he most un- 
wise, and most calculated to render the en- 
forcement of the law impossible, if the Go- 
vernment is prepared to bring forward a 
plan for the provision of the clergy, differ- 
in character from the provision of tithes, 
1 hope they will hi it forward without 
delay ; but f entreat them, if their mind is 
made up, at once to relieve the i-oiiiiniltee 
from all responsibility on this biihjcct, and 
not to devolve on us that serious consideratiiio 
into which we must, if we are to recommend 
a snbseqiient arrangement uf this very difli- 
cult (|uestioij. 

Lord Althorp; .Sir — I have heard with 
very great surprise the observatitms of the 
right hon. Baronet; for 1 ihougiit that 1 had 
distinctly guarded myself from such remarks, 
by slating our determination of enforcing the 
law. But I stated then and I have no hesi- 
tation in now stating again, that I think, that 
if extraordinary powers are to be called for 
from Parliament to enforce the law, the resist- 
ance of which has taken place in consequence 
of a grievance, we are equally bound to propose 
a remedy for that grievance, in unison with 
the application for those additional extraordi- 
nary powers. The right bon. Gentleman says, 
that what 1 stated had a direct tendency to 
prevent the eufurceraeiit of the law ; 1 cannot 
imagine how this is to be proved to be the case. 
The right hon. Gentleman also says that I 
ought not to have made my statement, unless 
1 was prepared to absolve the committee in 
both Houses from their inquiries and recom- 
mendations. 1 have not the honour of belong- 
ing to the committee of this House, but 1 do 
not apprehend that anything has passed iu the 


Union Committees which could make it im- 
prupf r for me to say, that a remedy for the 
existing grievance will be proposed at the 
same time with the application for extraordi- 
nary powers. What that remedy may be will 
depend on aftei consideration. (Hear, hear ! 
Irofu Sir R. IVel.'i 'I'hu right hon. Gentleman 
says, “hear, hcai !” but sun ly it is in»r fbe 
I nil' now til fleclnre to the House what recOiu- 
iiiL'iidatiiiU the Govcmineiit will be prepared 
to bring forward. All that 1 say is, that 
knowing that the intentions of Government 
have been iiiisnndcrstooil, and consequently 
iiiisrepiesentetl, 1 ti. ought that it iias ne- 
cessary for me to stale ihns publ'.cly and 
thus di'sli nelly the prnieipleb on which we 
intend to act. 

After a few words from Mr. C. l*clham. 

Lord Mir roN observed, that there Cnuld he 
mi doubt a grievance existed, bni lie wibhed 
the people to know, tli.it the laiidlo-d, and not 
the tenant, would be the guiiier by the aboli- 
tion of tithes. 

Mr. (iuAi TAN said that no force under the 
control of the Go\ eriiment at present could 
rolltet the titlies iu Ireland. Kvery one vv iS, 
he believed, fully convinced of that fact. He 
denied that this was a Catholic conspiracy to 
relii‘*e the payment of tithes — ttie feeling of 
opposition to the iiihe s\>teiii was general in 
Ireland. He himself wasa Brotestaiit, and he 
had many Protestant tenants ; and he iielieved 
that most, if nut all of them, were dissativfied 
with the present tithe system. 

bir. R. Pkel, in explanation, said that he 
was not an advocate for the rigid enfuce- 
nieiit of the Jaw, and wa> not disinclined to 
admit that some rcunedy was required, and to 
listen to it when proposed. 

Mr. Stanley regretted this discussion at 
the present monienr, because it seemed ta 
liidi a little premature; as the fact was, that 
the Committee appointed to examine into this 
subject were about to come to a decision^ 
which, if nut quite, would he at least nearly 
tuiaiiiiiiuiis. He had not heard the ubserva- 
tions of his noble Friend near him, nor ul the 
noble Lord in the other House, but he was 
ready to declare himself, tliat the Goveru- 
iiieiit would not have eumc down to Parliament 
to ask for a coercive measure unless they felt 
at the same time that they were able to 
promise relief. (Cheers.) At the same time, 
as a justification for their asking for the 
coercive measure iu the first instance, he 
wished to reiniiui lioiiouruble Members that 
a measure of relief, especially if intruded to 
be one of permanent and substantial relief, 
was uf a nature more complicated, and would 
require more time fur its preparation I ban 
would a measure of coercion, that was re- 
quired solely for the vindication of the law 
(Hear, hear.) He, however, again repeated, 
that the Governinent would not readily have 
undertaken to bring forward a coercive mea- 
ure, if, at the same time, they haii not been 
ible to promise the introduction of a measure 
of relief. 
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Mr. Crokp.r was glad of the explanation 
just given by the ri^lit honourable Genrle- 
tnaii, by which bo supposed th it ilie Ministers 
would execute the. law immediately, but that 
at the same time ihey were prepared to iutro* 
duce a measure to remove, not the existence 
of the tithes tliemhclves, but the evils attend- 
ing their Collection. 

Mr. ::)Ianm-:v said, that tlie right honour- 
able Gentleman supposed that the attention 
of Ministers was not directed to ihe existence 
of tiihes. lie begged leave to say, rhai then* 
attention was directed to secure llie main- 
tenance of the Ibotc^ant clergy, and at the 
same time to the existence of the svstem ot 
tithes. (Hear.) 

^ Mr. SiiKii. said, the hist declaration of the 
right imn. litMitleman was as satislactory as it 
explii it. (Hear, hear.) The right hou. 
Gcotleman pro|»osed CiUTcion fii-'.t, and said 
at the sdinc time that he was prepared with a 
measure of relief. Thai hart b. en the c«ioise 
)iiirsiied byihc nglit bon. ISaronet opposite, | 
on ail occasion which they c uild ne\ei* torget, | 
(hear, hear, heaij,- -the occiision when t:ic 
right lion, liarouet asked that 11 iise to put 
down the (J.ithol c .Asso(*iat.i<iiJ, and to p.iss a 
bill for the iclicl of llie Catholics; St-.^ingat 
the time, tliat if tlie bill of relief was not 
passed, lie sbonl-J abuudoii the bill for sup- 
pressing the Association. (Hear, lie.T, bear.) 
Keollecliiig, a.s he must alvass gratcfulU 
rcndlect, that circnuLstance, he slmuld not 
now ask what was the measure of coercion, 
since he found that it was to he accomp'inieil 
witli a measure <d jiositive relief. Ifo ij.id no 
wish whatever that tlie iiiotiey taken Irom the 
clergyman should be put into tln^ pocket of 
llie landlord. Let u tax be raised, letprovisi'ii 
be made, to secure to the cleigMii in that t. 
which lie w as justly enlith d, deducliiig only 
the charge for flie lecciiersbiji; and it, aitir 
the deaili ot the present incuiiibeiiU^ tint 
wliii i) wiis deemed at least by the people n> tin,* 
jnihiic projirrty, was applicil to tlie jmrpo ei 
of public utdii) (one ol vvlrch purposes was 
the decopons iiiaintcnaiice of the reli4ioii of 
the state), the people of Irelaid would he 
satisfied ; Inn no measure that ou k ly went to 
secure in a be! ter manner, ihc pre'^ent incomes 
of the clergy, would ever Couleot lliein. 
(Hear.) 

Mr. Lr.FRoY said, ihat if such a measure as 
that snjij'osed by the bon. and learnetl (ienlle- 
m an who had just spoken to be in eoulem- 
platioii slniiild he adoj'ted, he should cease to 
attend tlie future meetings of the committee. 
He i.oped that the right lion. Gentleman 
would disclaim any intention of iiitrodiicing 
.such a measure, mid say di.stincily whether 
the tithes were intended to be appropriated to 
any other purpose than the niuintenuiice of 
the Kstablished Church ? 

Mr. STANLEY answered that he was respon- 
sible for hia own language, but was not re- 
sponsible flip that of another person. He 
thought he had stated as far as was proper 
4>r requisite the views of the Goyerameat; and { 


I with respect to the threat of the hon. and 
I learned Gentleman, he should only observe, 
j that much as he might regret the future non- 
attendance of the hon. and learned Member, 
the other melnbers of the committee would 
recollect that hi.s first attendance at the com- 
inittee had been on the day before yesterday. 

Tiie petition wa.s laid upon the tal)le. 

Mr. Lamheui, on moving tiiat the petition 
be printed, assured the noble Lord that he 
had never iiieaui that the amount now paid in 
. tithes .should he merely taken from the pocket 
ol the parson to Ije given to the landlord. 

VVr. Wai i.ach deteiicLd the conduct of the 
iMini'.ters witii resjiccL to the ouesiioii of the 
appointmeuL of the cummitree, and asserted 
that they had done more for the sausfaction 
of the euuiitry, by the line of comiuct they 
h.id adopted on this question, than they could 
by aii\ oilier tbat bad been pointed out. 

Sir R. Inci.i!) thought that the lubt observa- 
tion of the right hon. (lentlemnii opposite had 
only tended to establi.sli a preniioin for dis- 
content ill future it would be a mere question 
of the amount of openly expressed discontent 
required to put down any griexance; and the 
net cSsary umoiint of disi*ontent being found, 
it wouhi be readily applied tor .sucb u purpose, 
and the evil woiild disaiqiear. J)id not the 
Ministers }K*iTeive tlie evil elfcct of the pre- 
cedeiil they weie thus esiahlislinig ? Did they 
not p.-rccive, that it they gave up one great 
hoiiy in the country, they would never he as 
well aide to detend any other that might be 
attackid.^ 

'J Ik* jietitioii was ordered to be printed. 


DKRATL IN THL LORDS. 

i;tb ivb., 1^.12. 

fiord Klli:miokoi;(tII was understood to 
say, that when tin* n-jioit of the liish'rilhc 
Omimiitee was read, on 'lliursday, he was 
d:^pO''ed In ask the noble IVl.injiiis who 
liroiight it up, lor .m exjdanatioii respecting 
i>vt» points, which did not seem to be made 
snflici*-ntly i!ear in ihat document; but he 
lliougbt it bet er to wait until be .should see, 
upon the priu'*al of the printid paper, whether 
any qm-stion • n those points was necessary. 
Rut he did nt)t find the necessity of putting 
thetwocpiestioris which were at first suggested 
to liini at all removed by the jiriutiiig of the 
doeument. In the report it was suggested that 
Ins Majesty's (iovernmciit sliuuld be em- 
ptiwered to levy, through the agency of the 
Attorney-General, under n law to be hereafter 
passed for the purpose, the amount of tithes 
which had been illegally withheld in the year 
1830. But as it wa.s evident that the Attorney- 
General could only act on the instructions of 
the Government, he wished to ask whether ihc 
expenses of the proceedings to be taken by 
that officer, under the direction of hie Ms- 
esty'a Ministers for liic reeoverj ^tbm. 
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should be defrayed by the Government, or | be evtemled to that period. His only obiect 
deducted from the niiiuuiit ? (ii another yi briii^iii^ these matters under the cunsidera- 
clause it was recommended that the Govern- tiuii ot the noble Marquis was, that the tiohle 
ment should have power to levy the tithes due Lords opposite iin^ht them -elves have an op- 
fop the year 1831, and that extraordinary portunity of i hi' necessary alteraiioiis 

powers should be. p^iveii them for that purpose, in the hill i i>n the talile. 

Now he wished to kin»w, as that power was to Lonl Plunki:? r was of opinion that the 
be j'ivcn, without prejudice to the claim of extraordinary powers ou^ht not to extend 
the clev^y for the arrears due on precedinf' finther than tnr the recovery of the tithes 
years, was it intended that tlie cler:**y should winch* had been illegally withheld in the last 
proceed for those previous arrears, whilst the year. 

(Wernmeiit was proeeedio:; in the mean time, 'l‘he Karl of Wicklow said, that the answers 
by virtue of extraordinarv powers, for the which li ul lieen ^;iven ti» the ijuestioiis put by 
tithes of 1831? Now, that would g’lve rise to the noble il.iroti near him, would luit Und by 
ail anomaly, wrhich it w;»s the f>rofessed object any means to satisfy the In-h clerifv, «r tf> do 
of the noble Lords who <*on'-titiUed the com- away witli the alarm wlii<ti had hern <*xcited 
mittee to remove — tlr.it is, tliat two parties I hv the residntion avowed by his Majesty's 
.should he applyiiii^ at the saiiie time to the cnc I Ministers. 'l‘he mdih; Marcpiis must know 
occupier for tiic payment of t'lhes. I here j that it would lu; a coasideiMhle lime before a 
would he also this anomaly, that whilst tiu* j hd| (oiiudcil on the report ci>nld eonie into 
tithes, for the collection d winch extraoidi- (.heir f.iorilsliip.,' lloiist*, as it mn^-r oiif^iuute, 
nary powers were ^'iven, were thovc of IKU, he hi limed in the ulhcr l]i>nse ol Parliament, 
the tillies of which the paynieni had been il- | 'llieir Loislslnjis must he nware that, in the 
lejjally rcsisleil were those ol IM.'J.). ( I lear.) j mean time, tlie report vvouhl lu; ciiculated 
But the noble Mart] 111 , must seethatthe.au- tiiioui;hoiit tlie country, and would hrinj; 
thority of the laws vvtiuld not he sustiineil, disappumiinent and alarm to the friends of 
\nilesi ])ovver were, ffiven to enlorce the pay- tile Irish idiunh eslahlishiuent. 7'lie report 
iiient of tliose tithes wdjich were fiist illejf.illy recoimnciided powers to he {^iveii to enlorce 
resisted (bear, hear), and unless that power | pavui'-nt only of tlie liihes of the year 1H31 ; 
were extended over the whuh* perin.l duiiiiy: hut tho-e ntlu-s were nol p.iyahle in that year, 
which th« resi-tance was coiitiniie 1. As it .ind therefore the hill cnnlil no niiimtliate 
did not a|)j»e.‘\r lli.it the (diuiuitlee had luily relief, anil the cliTi;}' would look upon the 
con dilered and matured their plan, ir mi:^!it report as an aham minent of their ])ro|>ei*ty 
not he too lain to call the a'tcntion ol (lie up to t!ie year lS.il. It was not yet the time 
noble M.irquis to the two points to which his wlien the clerj^v in most p.trishcs were aeons- 
q nest ions rel erred, to *u*d ti fipply for the tubes ot that year, 

'rhe Manpiis ol fjAN.sDovv.Nlo, in replyia" to (lle.ir, iiear ) iiu» the p tyiiieiils that ouijht 
tliC (jiiestion ol the iioiile Kaiou, sp ike in a to he eiil need vve;e tliose for the year 1^30, 
tone by liO means disiiiictly ainlihle in the which were last >earille:;ally resisteil. (Hear.) 
gallery. He was understood to say, th.'it the In truth, the system of resistance had existed 
expenses of recovering the ai rears sl|,,uj,] lie ' more than two years, and was conlined, lor 
paid by the clergy, so far as ihey did not ex- ttie most part, to one part of the country, a.s 
feed the expenses which would have h *i iu- appeared upon tlie hire of the leport. Ildid 
curred in tlie reeoverv of th arrears by the appear to him that, if anylliing were wauLiug 
ordinary processes; and tlu was not pro- to ur.ive the progress of revoluiioiiaiy jiritici- 
poRed to give exti aoriliiiary powers for tl. pies, it would he proved by this— tliat such a 
levying of any arrears except of those tithes j report, declari the subversion of the law of 
of which the payment had been illegall thelnid hy a daring comiiiuatioii, extending 
withheld. over a large portion of the United Kingdom, 

Lord Kli.enboro(;oii agreed with the nohl hould he laid upon their Lordshi|»s’ table by 
Marquis, that it woi.ld not be advisable to ' a .Minister of the Crovvn, without one word of 
give extraordinary powers either to the tithe- j cuinmetn or explanation. How the noble 
owner or to the Govern ment, tor the recovery , Loi'ft at the head of his iMajestyVs Goveru- 
of all arrears without distinction. Ibit still lie! ment could reconcile himself to the ahaiidon- 
was of opinion that such powers should apply - iiifut of the law under Mich circumstances^ 
to all arrears which had lieen incurred during, and how he could reconcile his own declara- 
the period in which the illegal resUtaiice wa j turns in that House .some evenings ago with 
coritinued. ; timse that liad since been made elsewhere, he 

The Marquis of Lansdowne was not heard (Lord VVickluw) did not understand. In other 
in his reply. j places it had been said that although it was 

Lord Kllrndohouoii hoped that the cie- the determlnution of his Majesty's Ministers 
cisiou of the noble Marquis was not irrev >- to uphold ihe laws ot the laud, yet they would 
cable, anil that his Majesty's Ministers woiiMj not do so without at the same tunc removing 
give the subject a fuller coiisidcrution. He I the grievances existing. In that declaration 
would again remind their Lordships that the jit was obviously implied, that the law of the 
resistance commenced in the withholding of laud which h ul existed since the annexation 
the tithes of 1830, and it was therefore t«i be tf Ireland to the Kuglish Crowu was a griev- 
desired that the extraordinary powers should j ance. (Heari hear.j^He denied that the law 
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which his Majesty’s Ministers proposed to 
submit was a f^rievince. (Hear, hear.) 
deuied that tithes were a grievance 1 licy 
were a wise, equirahle, ntid useful institution. 
But the irrievance which existed iu Ireland 
was wholly attrihutahle to the Ministers them- 
selves. (Hear, hear ) Had they given the 
people to understand in the heginning that 
they were friends of the law and of the Church 
Establishment in Ireland, there would not 
exist any reason for tlie violent revolution 
which they were now proposing to ellect in 
the laws of the country. (Hear, hear.) 

Kail Gkev should have thought, that if 
ever there were an occasion for the ehuilition 
of party spleen and violence, which he had 
that evening witnessed (hear, hear) — it cer- 
tainly was not on an occasion when his 
Majesty’s Govcninient were about to bring 
forward a measure to relieve the existing dis- 
tresses of the Irish (Jlergy, and to protect 
their rights. (Hear.) He .should not have 
thought that the time when .such a measure 
was proposed, should give occasion to such 
ail attack upon the Members of the Gviverti- 
iiieijt from tliose, aliove all others, who had 
most at heart the security of the church and 
the welfare of the Government — he should not 
have said who lia<l those objects rno.st at heart, 
for no man had them more at heart than he 
liimself — but who best could speak the senti- 
ineuta of the Iri^h clergy. (Hear.) lie 
trusted, however, that the noble Earl’s en- 
deavour to raise a clamour against the mea- 
sures recoin men (led in the report of their 
Lordships* Committee — whatever might tie 
the ucdde Earl's motive (bear) — would not i'e 
successful. (H(ar, hear.) He hoped that, 
DotwithstaiKling the attempt to misrepresent 
the conduct of his Majc'^ty’s Ministers, their 
exertions would not be iiiidnterpreted or mis- 
understood. He tni'ited that it would be 
seen that they proceeded in a determination 
to support the authority of the laws. (Hear, 
bear.) He trusted it would be seen, when 
the evidence which had been taken before the 
Committee should have been laid upon the 
table, and have been examined, that the 
charge which the noble Earl hi ought against 
them, was unfounded, and that no effort had 
been wanting oii their part to enforce the 
execution of the laws hy every means in their 
power, and that they had gone even beyond 
what, hy the strict letter of tlie law, might be 
required of them (hear, hear), wherever the 
clergy called for their assistance. He would 
appeal to the House and to the country 
whether he hud ever been wanting in his ex- 
ertions when the authority of the law was 
resisted. (Hear, hear, hear.) Nutwithstaud- 
ing the imputatious c.ist upv>n the Govern men t 
by the noble Earl opposite, it was the deter- 
miiiatiou of the King’s Mijii-^ters to enforce 
the authority af the laws on all occasions 
where it should he attempted to resist them. 
What he had said upou a late occasion had 
been made the ground of an accusation against 
bim by a iiiiirepreseutatiua oa the part of 


those who wished again to renew all the evils 
of party strife in Ireland, and who had uoihiiig 
at heart hut the triumph of party, by what- 
ever mischiefs to the country that triumph 
might be attended. (Hear, hear, hear.) It 
was to remove the effects of that misrepre- 
sentation be had made the declaration to 
which the noble Earl referred. Although he 
did say that it was the determination of the 
Goveinmeiit to uphold the authority of the 
laws, he stated at the. same time that no mail 
was more convinced than he was of the abso- 
lute necessity of removing the grievances 
connected with the e\i tbig system of tithes, 
of which Ireland so loudly cinii plains. (Hear, 
hear.) The noble Lord, in ailodiiig to the 
report, took occasion to cast impuutums upon 
his Majesty’s Ministers, (^ould that noble 
Earl believe that they were persons likely to 
shake the foundaiioiiH of the laws, and to 
subvert the institutions of the country? 
(H(Mr.^) The noble Lord reproached them 
with proposing the extiiiciioii of tithes, and 
accused them of a design to overthrow the 
laws, and with having denounced the law as 
a grievance. If the noble Lord would look to 
the evidence which had h(*en produced before 
the committee, as he ought to do, if he had 
no knowledge himself of what was doing iu 
Ireland, he would be convinced that, although 
it could not be admitted, nor would h(! (Earl 
Grey) ever admit, that the laiv of tithe was a 
grievance — tlie manner in which tlie law was 
exeriiied was a giievance. (Hear, hear.) From 
that evidence the noble Earl would see that 
there could not be safety to the church or 
tranquillity (o Ireland until an entire change 
should have l)eeu effected in the mode of exe- 
cuting that law. When the words ** extinction 
of tithes” was used, the meaning intended to 
be conveyed by them was a commutation of 
tithes to some other provision, which might 
give at the same time more satisfaction and 
greater security to the clergy, and would pre- 
vent a collision between them and the occu- 
piers of the land. (Hear.) To effect those ob- 
jects, and, in doing so, to promote the peace 
of Ireland, was the purpo.se of his Majesty’s 
Ministers when they proposed to the commit- 
tee the measures alluded to iu the report. 
The proposition was submitted to the cura- 
inittee with the most anxious care, and with a 
desire to do justice to all parties, to preserve 
the rights of the church, and to establi.sh the 
peace of Ireland. With respect to the matters 
to which the noble Baron opposite (Lord £1- 
lenborough) had drawn the attention of their 
Lordships, he could only assure the noble 
Baron that those things should he fully consi- 
dered when the bill came before the House, 
and when the House was in possession of the 
evidence necessary to enable it to decide upon 
them. His Majesty's Ministers were undoubt- 
edly indebted to the noble Baron for having 
directed their attention to matters which he 
seemed to think could occur to none but to 
his superior uuderstaudiug. But he (Lord 
Grey) would assure the noble Lord that those 
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matters had not been oveHookeil, and that though the head of the Government, was not 
the bill would be prepared with great care, the whole Government : that there were other 
His Majesty's Ministers were as desirous as persons in the Cabinet; and that he (Lord 
the noble Lord of maintaining the interests Wicklow) had a right to look to the conduct 
of the church ; and from tin* knowledge which of those persons when he spitke of the measures 
their situations placed within their reach, of the Govern iiKut. He would remind the 
they were out less acquainted with what those noble Lord, that, in the }enr 1824, a gentle* 
interests required than the noble Baron him- man in the other House of Parliament, who 
self. They thought that they were doing that in was not much attached to the church, imr, he 
obtaining the extraordinary powers for which miglii say, perhaps, to any other of the estab- 
they proposed to apply, and in what way the lishineiits ol the country, made a motion of a 
exercise of those powers was to he limited, revolutionary tendency, being for a coiiiiiiittee 
reniaiiied matter tor the consideration of the to inquire whether the clergy of the Estab- 
Hoiise wbcii the bill siioiild have been sub- lished Church in Ireland were not too uuuier- 


niitted to their Lonlsiiips. But at the same 
time that the Goveriniient was desirous of 
giving the clergy iniinediate relief, it was not 
intended to collect any tilhos except those 
which had been illegally withheld. In doing 
that the (jovernment was iiiaintaniitig the au> 
thority of the law, and giving t)ie clergy an 
opportunity of recovering, under the law, the 
otlier tithes which were previously due. He 
objected to that irregular discussion of a mea- 
sure which was not }Ct before the House, and 
especially when that ilisciissioii was introduced 
in such a spirit, (hear,) by a noble Lord re- 
presenting as a revidutionary measure u bill 
which would have no other objects than the 
itiaintenance of the law, the protection of the 
church, and the pre'iervatioii of tranquillity! 
(Hear.) Let their Lordships look to the revo- 
lutionists of which ttiu coiiimittec was com- 
posed. ((’beers.) Were their Lordships to 
believe thattluise noble persons were the ene- 
mies of the clergy, desirous to sliake the 
foiimlations of the land, and to snbveit. every 
filing essential to good government? lie 
trusted iliat the House would not be influenced 
by the noble Earl (Lord Wicklow), but would 
come dispassionately to the consideration of 
the bill which woii'id be buhiniited to their 
Lonlship«, with a view to maintain the laws, 
to restore peace to Ireland, and to establish a 
new arrangement, by which the clergy would 
be placed not only in greater security as re- 
spected their income, but. in circ inn stances not 
exposing them to a collision with the occupiers 
of the land. (Hear, hear.) 

'J'lie Earl of Wicklow trusted that he would 
be perniiited to make some observations upon 
what had fallen from the nohle Earl who had 
just sat down, and who had last on liiin impu- 
tations which were not justified by anything 
that he had said. He had cast no impuiatiuns 
upon the noble Lords opposite. He believed 
that there never was a set ol men who under- 
took such arduous duties with more sincere 
and zealous dispositions to discharge them for 
the good of the country. The noble Earl 
(Grey) said that he had always been a frieiul 
to the church. Now he (Lord Wicklow) was 
not sulliciciitly acquainted with the hisiory of 
that House, or with the political life of the 
nohle Earl, or with his conduct when in oppo- 
sition, to give the noble Earl's statemeut the 
support of his humble lesumuuy. Hut then it 
was to be coubidered that the noble Earl, 


oils and too highly paid. The motion was, of 
course, negativeil, and in the minority was 
found the noble Lord now upon the woolsack, 
and other members of the present (Jahiuet. 
(Hear, hear.) Was it wonderful, then, that 
people looked at the acts of a Ministry so con- 
stituted with some degree of apf>reheusii>i], and 
especially when they lieard the nohle Earl, in 
the spirit of prophecy, warn the Bench of Bi« 
shops to put their houses in order ? (Cheers.) 
Was it to he wondered that, under such cir- 
ciinistaiices, ])eople looked with some anxiety 
for a declaration on the part of Ministers of an 
iiitentioii to maintain the rights of the church ? 
It was their duty to have made such a declara- 
tion ; and their not doing so had spread alarm, 
which they now, by a mea-ture which he vyould 
still cull a revolution, were endeavouring to 
remove. (Cheers.) The noble Earl seemed 
attribute to him (Lord Wicklow) some part 
the present proceedings in Ireland. He 
supposed the noble Lord lo allude to the Pro- 
testant nieelitub which bad lately taken place 
in that cutiiitiy. He was not a iiiemher of any 
of those societies, nor bad he attended their 
inoetings. The noble Lord seoitied to attribute 
to the noblemen of high rank and iiifliiencc 
who attended those meetings, the spreading of 
the rejiurt that the Government entertained 
views hostile to the church. Of that he 
knew nothing But this he would say, 
that inau ;retted more than he did 
the necessity for the revival of those so- 
cieties 111 Ireland. But they had not been 
revived without great cause. He thought ihat 
their rc-orgaiji/.dtiou was mainly owing to the 
conduct of the Chivcriiiiient itself. (Hear, 
hear.) He believed that so long as the people 
of that country thought that they had a watch- 
ful Goverunicnt guarding over their interests, 
and that societies winch were agitating Ire- 
land were but evils incidental to the coiisti- 
tiiiioii,so long the lo\al portion of the people 
remained tranquil. (Hear, hear.) But when 
he saw the (government lending itself to those 
associations (iiear), and giving their support 
and confidence to those who were their eue- 
niies, and the decided enemies of the country 
— when they saw men of that description 
(cheers) made the objects of the favour and 
patronage of the Guveriimeiit— when the bead 
of the Guverumeut stood up iu that House, 
and said that the leader of those associatiuus 
was fitted I by his talents and iearoiug, for any 
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eAee voder any GovemmeBti setting no value 
upon integrity ur loyalty (as the noble Lord, 
Wicklow, was understood to say), as it' these 
were no requisites for oHice — then the Protest- 
ants of Ireland thought it was time for tht* in 
to look to the security of their rights and pro- 
perty. (Cheers.) He would never be pic- 
vented from doing bis duty as a Peer of that 
House, and expressing bis opinions fr;'ci\, by 
sneers and uunts, even wlieii they cniiie Iroiii 
the noble Earl at the bead of bis Majesty's 
Goveriiiiient, who, althongli becoiiiplaiued of 
tlietn, dealt as iiiucli in liiciii us any otiter 
Member of ilieir Lordships* House. 

The Lokd C'flANC'KLi.oK sliould only detain 
their Lordsliips bv replymi; brietly to what the 
noble Bari who jijct sat down bud said lespect- 
ing his roudiict when a Member of the other 
House of Parliament. Ho would not loiiipiaiii 
that the alluMoii of itie nolile Burl to him wa^ 
very iiiconvoiiient and ii-egular. It was not 
so inurli the Govenimoiii as the report ol the 
committee that was the object of tlie iioh.e 
Earl's attack. The woivls “ cxtii.ctiuii of 
tithes" were the words of llie rejioit. (Hear, 
hear.) If tlioso wunis bad iH»t been in the 
report of the conimitioe, “ trust me," said the 
noble and learritd Lord, “>our lionlships 
never wou'd have liec'xrd the attack." Hut I 
even so, tlie words hiiiig in tlio leport. the at- 
tack was really made upon the committee, 
and not upon tin* (TO>ei'niueot. l^iutthe words 
were so qualiiied that it was iinpossibh* t 
suppose that extinction " was used in the 
odious sense, or that it was meant to si<;!iily 
the deslrvitiiou of rhui cri- pioperiy. It i.is 
plainly tlie iiie»iiiiig ot tiie <'ooiitiittee t’ it 
tithes should so be ex'Lni:;;iitshi d i»y a coiii- 
niutatiuii ti» Si'inc otlier mode of payinent, 
which should be attended wiili less iu- 
coiiveriieijce to all parties, and with more se- 
curity to liie church. He (the Lord Cliaiit.cl- 
Jur) had had no ctmnexioii with tlie commit- 
tee, but then it seeiind that, in th'* other 
House of Parliament, he had voted with some 
other (■entlemeii, to whom be did not odieve 
the words used by the iiohlc Bail (Wicklow) 
were aptly applied, (Near.) He did not be- 
lieve that those gentlemen were enemies of 
the church, or that the object was to pull 
down the church, and not only the church, 
but all the oilier institutions of the country. 

Lord WicKf.ow made some explanation, 
which was not heard in the gallery. 

The Lord Chancp.t.i.oii was glad that he 
had misunderstood the noble Bari. Indeed 
he should be very glad to hear that the nobl 
Bari meant to say sometliiiig the very con- j 
trary to what he had iimiersCuod him to say | 
(a laugh) ; hut iti his ears, the words of the | 
noble Lord sounded \ery like these (a laugh) j 
** that the geutieuieu who proposed the motion j 
was no iriend to the churvh, nor to the other 
iustiiutiuns of the country ; and that the 
object of the motion was revolutionary." 
Now he did not know at that inomeiit what 
might have l>ecii the precise nature of a 
mvtion made so long ago ; but this he knew, 


that although be believed that he voted for 
the motion, whatever it was, because the 
noble Bari said so, yet sure be was that it 
I could linve no such object as the noble Lord 
I supposed. He never could have \oTed for 
' any motion of wliicli the object was to destroy 
the property of the church, or to impair the 
se( nnty of the otlier institutions of the country. 
(Hear.) He would undertake to assure the 
noble Lord, that tbe resolution wbicb be on 
that occasion voted lop, whatever it might 
have been, bad no such tendency. (Hear.) 
But when he looked to the state of Ireland, 
and ot the chiirch id' Ireland, and the dif- 
ficultiis whiih obstructed the establishment 
of peace and good go\ernm nt in that country, 
and when be saw some Iriciids of ti e church 
endeavouring to engio.s'i to themselves all 
credit for good intentions to its cause, he 
must say that one ohservati.)!! occurred to his 
mind, which w'as, that flie friends of the 
fieace of Ireland, and >d go\eriiment iii 

Ireland, ami ol the Bsi.iblishcd Church in 
Ireland, had good reason to pray that they 
mi'4iir have any oilier friends latlier than those, 
(('liters.) 

The Duke of Buckinc.iiam thought that the 
repoit shonUl have h-vCii more eor.ipicte than 
it now was Ixdore itvvas laid on their Lord- 
ships' table. It stated great evils, hut it laid 
down n<» princi|>les by whicli tli>>se e\ils could 
he pin an end to. J:i this state that report 
would go forth to the world, and would not 
tend to allay those tuirty feelings which 
existed ill lieland. The noble Bari oom- 
piaiued of the siihjict, exciting ]»arty feelings, 
hut he Ij ipeil that to that degree of party 
leeliugs w hit li was necessary to preseive the 
I Kstahlishcd Church it would he exposed. He 
' had no i»ariy leelings on the subject, and the 
I noble Bari would pardon him that he could 
I not look to the measuie as a source ol security 
I and tranquillity ; he cuulil not look at it as 
I calculated to realise the hopes and expecta- 
I lions which had been excited ; and looking 
I back at the measures ailopted in Ireland — 

I looking at the state of that country — looking 
at the vacillation of the Guvcniment of Ire- 
land, taking up and laying down mea.sures 
as that great agitator of Ireland dictated, who 
had acknowledged himself guilty of breaking 
the law — looking at the (Government after- 
wardb courting his hollow asistunce to secure 
the country against agitation — looking at 
these things, could he expect from the mea- 
sures now pioposed Irauquiility for Ireland 
auu security for the Ibott^-tani chinch ? He 
should not have said so much liad it not been 
lor the eagiTiKSs of iiie noble Bari. If the 
report of the (Join in: tree men turn t*d the ex- 
tinction of tithes, he might coiiiplaiii that one. 
day the plan was cominutatiou and aiiotlmr 
extinction. (Hear, bear.) Formerly it wa.s 
cxiiurtioD, now it was cuininutatioa (No, no.) 
The noble Earl was not consistent in his 
stateiiients. (No, no, and laughter.) 

Karl Grey said be had not said one word 
about the extiiictioa or comiautatiou. 
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The Duke of Buckingimm bad formerly 
heard of extinction, and uow heard of cimimu- 
tation. (Hear, hear ) The noble Karl had not 
shown how tithe*; were to be commuted. In 
the present state of IrcUud lie did not think 
such a scheme could last forty-ei^ht hoii.s. 
When they proinul<;;ated the report they weie 
bound to state — con'tiderini^ the situation and 
anxiety of Irelaml— they were bound to srate 
to what extent the measures were to i',o wliicli 
they coiiteiiipUifed. (Near, hear.) lie ca oe 
down to the HoU’'e only intendio:^ to pul tlie 
question to the noble Karl which he v\ould 
then ask, wiiifli was— when did tin; noble Ivnl 
intend to explain lu the limine the plan be bad 
in contemplation ? 

Lord Blunkkti wished to say, with respect 
to tin? lao^Jiauv n^icd by bis nobie Friend (Kill 
Cii’cy) on a firinoi occasion, lliat it w.is not 
possible tor any bin :;n to be more iiidustri' 
oiisly misrepresented, ilnoj^li it was then most 
jfratefiilly accepted by cljeers h'oni tbc tdher 
side. He would not enior into his noble 
Frie-id’s views, but only say, tliat the lan- 
gnai^e lie tlico Used was < x. icily ibe '«amc as 
what he bad now said. 'Miepc were pers.ois ' 
ill Ire land of two opposite lai tions, who were 
reckless of all the umsequenecs to the peace 
and traiiqiullity of the countiy if their parti 
views were snci'essfiil. His iiolilo friend Inul 
never a!tert*d his scnliiiieuts, or ”‘iven on ibe 
one liauu the smallest reason to believe tlialin 
bis opinion tlic jtist rights of the cbm cu 
ouj^lit to be aliaijdoned ; nor, on the otiu r 
Lainl, bail li.s iioole Inieiid ever iiltered a seo- 
linieiii winch could make it be Bnpjio-ed that 
the jii^t expi ciations ol ttie pet jile we.e not to 
be atteiiileil to. The | Oi;softbe m- 

initt-'e con/inn(‘d bis iiid}le Fnef:d's di‘cla 
tion. Kebel was, in the hrst in>tance, p 
posed to be ^iveo to liie su'deiin;^ I tli 

iiOM riJiiieiit — the (joiernmeut fakiii.» on ilsell 
lo proscciiii* the ri_,hts ol the cleij\. At tlic 
same time it was lUalared- -and tbiswav 
opinion ol all reasou.dile men, ilwasCouK 
by tlie eL'i'^y IhciiiMlves — tbit tlieie wo* 
seciirity for the chnri h — no s.i| -ty f-o* t!ie 
estaldi*'Iiineot, unless the system nf li’hes was 
ixtins^nished. He was far Irom iiisiiinatini^ 
tiiat t ie noble Duke, bis m ble rnend if he 
niilillit so call bini, would wilhilli ini‘'i'ep.csent 
what had fallen irom the noble Kill— tin* whole 
course ot lus life, and bis lire.it stake in boih 
coniitriis, would not adaiitof any man lonu- 
ill" siicli an <»piiiion ; Imi he did entieai liis 
noble FriOiid to consider wbellier be was pro- 
moting tlie lnt(*rest of the cliinch by holdinij 
bis present laii'ijiiase. 'I’he cler,ry of Ireland, 
be eoiil'l assure bis noble Friend, would not 
consider those llieir friends who made iisc of 
•it. The clergy of Ircdand were grateful to the 
Government lor wliut it bail done. If any 
body thought that the clergy were nut con- 
tented with what the (j'overniiient had done, 
he was mistaken. If noble Lords would 
wait till they read the evidence given by 
several churchmen before the committeei 
thev would And that there wm uO Jea- 


lousy of this plan I and that it was the 
opinion of all tiiosc interested for the wel- 
fare of Ireland that the tithe system could 
not he Continued. It was said that the 
language was diftVrcnt, and that both extiuc- 
tiun and coiiiiiiutution had been mentioned; 
he had not seen aii\ iilijectionable phiases of 
this kind. His tiohle Fiieiul had not used the 
word «xtinctioii, hut the r«nnmittee had. The 
report of tlic coinmiittc used both plirasep^ 
both exiiiictiun and coiniiiiitation. Tiiis was 
a plain prop'isitioii, which be saw no dilFiculty 
in uiidiTttaiidiiig. \^"as it (air, to state that 
the (jotrernment wished to injure the ciinicht 
when it raised expcctariuiiB ol piiUing an cuil 
to daily tmiiiiicts lielwi-co the clergy and the 
pcojde, and when it endeavoured to restore 
pcace.^ Would it injure the character of the 
iiiiiiisiiT** of ( bid, wli'i were LMi "’aged in inler- 
picting tlu* Word ol Gufl to the people ? or 
wi obi it injure the inlercsls of tlie^ church to 
lake away tlivse ,(»nrce& of conflict? Would 
not the ill'll ruction ol the clei gv be more cor- 
dia'ly le* ei*.ed by ibe people if tins .souicc of 
<ii,pule did not cxi^t ? With respect to the 
Cm lumt of li'ela'id, he wished that some 

iart-. were stated, some plain projio^itioii ad- 
vanced, so me prool gi\en, that it had 
iie"lccleil lo piotect the rights of the <‘lcrgy. 
He be-ged that souk- instances might be given 
of c.i-»i's ill winch tlie law aifoidcil the means 
of pr.)ttctiug the cleriis , and the (lovernment 
bad reluncd il»iiid. 'Foe (act wa^,tiiat by the 
r.i^e of pirtv feilmg-*, Iridind was torn to 
pieces, lliey loit sight of her iiilerest to 
riiwart eveiv (ioveruoient which did not 
li’iinble Itself belore one or tlu* other party, 
j "Fbat was Hu* leeling of these parlies; liut 
(lu*> lor" it fhat theie w.is a ihmi party — the 
people Ol Ii'cl'ind, wliO'^e i.ilcic^t demanded 
i ilie cire •-! the Govern iit. 'Fbere was the 
I parly of Ihoie'.rant au eiid.uicy, and the p.iriy 
III the democrae v, and they were l)oth lioblile 
to tiie Go\e neut, uhicli, ('•r onte, was in 
oppo^it’ou tt )’ith. rills wiiB ilie cause ol the 
o'Miiplain s m:mc fii', ii'i',! the Irisli Gioern- 
.::cnt. 'i here is no p' r->oii more firmly at- 
fached to a’.l ihc’oest iiitere-,is ol Ireland lh.iri 
the Maiqii.s ..f Angle ^e.i. If injury were 
o(l\ red to the clergy, and .assistance were dc- 
maii.lcd it was i niiu'dialely and pr iiiptly 
giv *11. I^et their F^'uilshiiis look at ibe evi- 
belore the comunltee, and no 1 run away 
vviib vague i.olituis, and ihey would liiul the 
fact stall’ll liy pei soils ol diflerenf ^ iiks, that 
tli'M’c was a sijspicio that the Government 
would not support the tlergv. I say they have 
ii‘j instance in w’licli assistance had not been 
"ixeii. 'I’he cliaige was, that the Govcriitneut 
did not support tlie rights of the clergy ; but 
if ilieir r.ojdships would not listen to the wild 
suggestions of party feeling, but to the evi- 
dence, they would tiud that there was no in- 
stauce of the Goverriiiieiit having ever refused 
to do so. They bad heard much of lawless 
associations of the agitators, hut he would 
undertake to say, that there were other asso- 
ciations still more lawless. (Hear, hear.) 
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There was (he lawless ilemocracy assnciaiinii 
and tlie lawless asc(.tj(ieiK’y associuiioii. The 
democracy Aosuciatioii was wickcsJ, mis- 
chievous, and ddiii^eriiufi. lie had uiteii 
looked at it with api>reliensiuti ; Imt it was 
mixed up, lawl ss a» n was, with home real 
grievances. It inii'ht be siid, why did the. law 
not put it down ? The law had been apY>iied 
hot I hoy could not go he\on(I the law, an 
tliey must take away the grievmice. lie Ssi 
some necessity lor tills association ; hu 
without iiiifiuiiiig had motives to the othe 
party, charity even ohlju’ed him to ^ay, tiia 
they were the most senseless class of a 
ciations that he had ever heard of. lie v\a 
afjaid of the former, hut he eould notpos‘'itd 
feel any respect lor the latter. One specirt 
person had been pointed out, a person of wboii 
it was said tbe (.lovernment wa^ afraid, aii> 
before wlium tbe Ciovernniciit was describe! 
to humble itself. He was the la'll person win 
could lie expected to patie:>ynzc tbe individua 
alluded to, lor be had never hesitated to ch 
his duty towards the piiiilic, tbooi*li it migh 
be against (liar iiidividiial. Jii the fulfilmeii 
of that duty, wIkmi lie bebl a situation differ 
cut from bis present situation, lie bad iiisti 
tilted a prosecution against that individual 
and he could tell tbeir Lonisbips how tlia’ 
prosecution was clctealed. It was defeatet 
because, in the spirit of thwarting the (luvern- 
iiieiit, the opposite party took up tlie defence 
of its greatest enemy, ami prevented tha 
public good being ettocted. (Hear, bear.) He 
wished to tell tlieir Lordships that it was iioi 
*50 easy to catch that person within the law 
He liad carefully observed bis proceedings 'or 
many years, and he would declare, as a Ci«ii- 
stitutional luwver, that he had only found one 
occusiou on which be thought tliat iiidivi iual 
could be successfully prosecuted. He wasi 
siicces^fully piosccuted, and nothing but the 
expiration of the Act of Parliament prevented 
him from being brought up for punislimciit. 
(Hear, hear.) With respect to the Cioverii' 
nieiit not dariug to execute the law, he would 
only siy that it did not dare to go beyond the 
law'. It was said that the C.iyernmeut had 
oftered a place to that geiitlciiiari, which was 
a report wittiuut foundation. Much as he 
condemned the conduct ot that iiniividual, he 
must say that, as far as he knew, the declara- 
tion formerly made by his iiobfc Friend was 
strictly true. The pinifessiuiial pursuits ami 
professional reputation of that geiitleinaii were 
so great, that nobody ranked higher. As a 
practical barrister, his reputation entitled him 
to the highest place. To indulge in angry 
feelings was not, he believed, the best ineuiis 
of coiidiictiog affairs to a satisfactory result; 
and looking to tbe situation to which the 
eneral business of that person would entitle 
im, he thought it would ^e advautageou.s, if 
means could be found, to disarm him of mis* 
chief. If the (iovernnieiit could have done 
that, it would have beeu acting a wise part to 
place that gentleman in a situation where his 
opposition would cease. To thnt extent be 


had beeu willing to go ; but to say that the 
(iovcriiineut had humbled itself before that 
indiviilu.il, was most untrue. He called then* 
upon the noble Lord, to put his linger on any 
act of the Governniciit in which ic hud not 
supported the law.s. He was sure that the 
interest of tlie clergy had beeu supported in 
Ireland, though the Protestants of the North 
of Ireland had made some loud complainls. 
These persons called tbemnelve^ the guarduiiis 
of the ciitihc peace, and they associated to put 
an end to tbe peace of the country. He had 
looked Ibnnigli tlieir procceilings — he had 
examined their Kpecebes, abstracting himself 
from other business, and Ik* emild openly de- 
clare that be liad not found in'c intelligible 
proposition in all tbeir proceeilm^s. They 
called out for piotection from the law — they 
called out to preserve tbe constitution — but 
they did not ustaldish any infrcictioii of tlic 
laws, or point out any remedy wliieli could bo 
adopted. 'The Government was beset by ene- 
mies on both sidis (hear, bear), but the good 
feeling of tbe great body of the people — of all 
the sound and intelligent and sensilile part 
f the po{)ulatioii, was in its favour, us it 
looked to them for support. Jf tlie Goveiii- 
iiient did not show any favour to either party 
— if it at onee protected the clergy and pro- 
tected tbe people, be bad no ap])reliensioii of 
tbe re.sulrs. (Hear.) 

The Duke of l^i rKiNOiiAM explained that 
he did not say that liotb extincrion and com- 
mntHtion had liecn spoken of liy tlie noble 
Lari (Grey; ; hut be siateil that the iiolile 
Karl had not mentioijed extinction, and hU 
dleagiies in the other House had. 

The Karl of Caunakvon eo*ld nut hut ex- 
ircss his surprise that such warm language 
hould he used in a debate which had grown 
ip so incidentally. If tbe Governiucni were 
o act on tbe principles it professed ; if it were 
o pursue that cvcii-hauded justice the noble 
Lord had uscribetl to it, he should be sorry to 
.ee any measure it proposed for tbe j>ublicgood 
jpposed in limine from party animosily. He 
oiild nor, however, agree with the noble 
.lord, in ascribing that cliaracter to the Go- 
eriimeiit ; and be could not help feeling that 
he language indulged in by the iiohle Lord 
was calcuidted to ulanii the already irritated 
^lotestanis. The noble Lord had described 
hem as m. u more deficient in intellect than 
iiy he had ever beheld. (Hear.) 

Lord Fi.nNKKTT denied that he had ascribed 
Ill'll a character to the Frolcstaiits ; he had 
■'ily said that in their speeches he could not 
' [id one intelligible proposition. 

Tbe Earl of L'aunarvon was glad to hear 
iiy explanation (hear, hear) ; but he wished 
hat the language of the noble Lord had been 
iiore temperate. The noble Lord would not 
ay that the party of the Protestants were few, 
hen he saw the petition against the measures 
f Guverumeni signed by 235,00i> Protestants, 
^hat was not an indication of a defect in their 
iiderstanding, nor of that senseless character 
hich the oobie Lord had modestly ascribed 
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to them. They showed that they justly ap- 
preciated the blefisii)v< they had 1 ( 10 " eiijoyed. 
He must sec some better fruit of the conduct 
of tlie Government than he had yet beheld 
before he believed its profc^siDiis. The Gt>- 
venjment said it was neuter ; hut he asked 
with which party did the contest arise? The 
Catholics of Ireland hud received the greatest 
lioun that ever was conferred on any people ; 
and when they accepted it they said that they 
had then ^ot everythin*;' they wanted. But 
scarcely were they in possession of their wishes 
when the embers of their old association were 
a<;aiu blown into a blaze, and publicly, openly, 
and boldly, they profcsse^l that their object 
was to separate the two countries. Did the 
attack then originate with the Pmtcstcjrits ? 
(Hear.) Did the (^vernment take any effec- 
tual measures to put down tliese attacks ? Tlie 
attack made .A the tithes he:;aii more than a 
year a^o; had it been in^ti^ated by Protest- 
ants? it bewail with the Hiirlers, who had 
been attended by a le^al gentleman to advise 

proceedings put down? The Goveriiuieiit . 
said that it had applied the law; but for aj 
whole year these proceedings had been going 
on, the Goveniiiient found the law not clli- 
cient,aiul it had come to ask for fresh powers. 
After this state of things had continue*! a 
whole year, the noble Karl came down and 
said, if he fouml that his powers were not 
sutlicient to put down these disorders, he 
would not shrink from applying to Parliament 
for more power. (Hear, hear.) He imd huh- 
nittted to excitement and agitation for a whole 
year ; rebellion had not been arrested, but 
fosttTed ; and now, at the end of a year's 
professions, the Government doubted whether 
it should apply for greater power. If tlie Gu- 
veriimeiit made the application tu Parliaiiieiif, 
it would find that no power would be refused 
— no esrablishineiit withheld hy those whom it 
generally considered in opposition to it ; and 
if any oppoNitioii were made, it would come 
from rlio'^e to whom it was accustomed to lo*»k 
as its jxditical friends. The noble Lord said 
that the agitator was not punished, because 
the law expired ; but how did it expire? By 
tile most hu^ty, impatient proceeding of the 
ministers. (Hear, hear.) Tiiey had termi- 
riated the Parliament abruptly, and lo^t tiie 
opportunity of re-enacting the law. The 
noble Lord concluded by stating that he saw 
no ground for coufidiiig in niinisterh ; if ho 
saw any determination, on its part, to put 
down the rebellions spirit that prevailed in 
Ireland, he should he ready to give his sup- 
port to the measure proposed. He regretted 
to sayth.it hitherto the policy ot the preseut 
Cover nmeiit had been not to give that support 
to the Protestants of Ireland they had a right 
to expect, and which they bad formerly re- 
ceived. (Hear, hear.) 

The Marquis of Clanricardp. complained 
of the strong language used by the noble Earl 
towards the Government, who had said that 
rc'beliiou had been fostered and eocouraged in 


Ireland — (The Earl of Carnarvon did not say 
the Government had fostered reheliion.) — He 
wished that the mdde Lord would make some 
specific charge against the Government, and 
if the noble Karl (• I'd show thut the Govern- 
ment had neglected to support the clergy of 
Ireland, or to use it:> proper authority, he 
certainly would not support i he Goverunieiit. 
He run- 1 deny that the great body of the Pio- 
testants of Ireland were represented by the 
Orangemen, and as a Protestant nobleman, 
he must say that the associations alluded to 
by the noble Lord were not the whole Pre- 
testaiit party. Thev had been spoken of as 
embracing two millions of Protestants, and 
now they had shrunk down tu 2.10,000. 

The Karl of Cau.narvon sanl a few words 
in explauatiun, and the subject dropped.-— 
Adjourned* 

J}nv!>huti/,^' st Feb. lfl.32. 

Tub reader has, I hope, ^onc pa- 
tiently through the whole of the above 
reports of debates ; and if so, he has 
observed the raj^e of Lord Wicklow, 
whom the IMinisters have just made a 
Lord Limtenant of a county! Jhle is 
extremely an‘;ry tliat the Report seems 
to call the tituks ci grievance f* but, 
ns such the people consider them, and 
as such they refuse to pay them. As 
such they are considered in EnqUmd 
too; and the Orangemen, the bloody 
(Grange bands, will lie and swear in vain, 
to make the people of England believe 
that this is a question of Catholic 
AOA iNST Protestant : they know that 
it is a question of tit he- pager a agatust 
tithf’-receivers : they tliemselvcs are 
anxious to get rid of this infolerable 
load: they them.sclves have presented 
hundreds of petitions, praying for the 
abolition of tithes: to use the words of 
the able and learned Eoitor of the 
“ CnuKCii Reform kRs’ Magazine/’ the 
people of Finglaru) clearly see, that “ the 
“ people of Ireland arc, in truth, now 
“ contending, not for their otni rights 
“ only, but also for those oj the people of 
“ England ; and that circumstances 
alone have placed the Irish in, the 
*\front of the battle"^ 

Lord WicivLow (I wonder what his 
name is!) maybe assured of the truth of 
this^ and he may be also assured, that 
every honest heart in England now 
exults in the prospect of success to the 
just, legal, and laudable efforts of our 
udering brethren iii Ireland. 1 hope 
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that the reader has noted well what 
Vaux- Brougham said, in answer to this 
Wicklow, about his (Vaux's) having 
▼oted for Mr. Hume’s Irish Tithe mo- 
tion, about seven years ago. He might 
have been lighter-handed towards Vaux, 
if he had remembered that, only last 
year, the said Vaux contended that tithe 
was as sacred as any private property, 
that the parson was a landlord^ and 
that he was not a “ sleeping partner^* 
but a real partner, in the ownership 
of the land. “ Wicklow ’* (what can 
his name be !) would, i dare say, 
have spared the noble peer, VauK 
Brougham, if he had remembered this. 
Vaux’s answer to Wickbiw la et/riom; 
that is to say, it is curious that he was 
able to utter so many words without 
sutfering them to convey any meaning. 
He did not repeat his law, that the 
parson Is A PARTNKU with the land- 
owner i nor did lie say anything mean- 
ing the contrary. He has a iickUsh 
part to play, having his Whig-pw 
tithe-owners puding on one side of Ids 
robes, and ll^e whole people of England, 
and especially those of Yorkshire, pull- 
ing on the other side ! “ Jaw,'* the 

reporthers call it, is very good ; but 
naked jaw, jaw and nothing else, will 
not do here. Here some jndgmtnt.nniX 
even a great deal of judgiiient, is ne- 
cessary. Neither will .s/!/e/icT do here: 
no, nor words tcifhout a meaning. He 
must speak out ^ he must place Idniself 
on one of the two sides. 'J'his is the 
greatest difliculty that he ever yet found 
iiimseif in since he stepped on the bank 
of the Thames from the Berwick smack. 
While he had negro slaoery to bawl 
against, he had tine times of it. Hut, 
being in power, he has lost that ; and 
now he is hemmed up in a corner by the 
iitke-claimers and the tiihc-payvrs. The 
Whig -aristocracy are the gieatest lithe- 
owners in the kingdom ! lie must act 
so as to set them against 1dm, or so us 
to set the whole of tlie middle and 
working classes ajj^ainst iiiin. Alas for 
the unbte barony BnHighani and V^mix ! 

Did you iiiark,reailer, what Plunkett 
(or, as the Irish call him, Plnncnf) 
said ? lie, loo, seems to he amongst 
thorns 5 seems to be moving amongst 


very prickly stuff: whoever has been in 
a coppice, in a spot entangled by long 
and rambling brambles, a hawthorn in 
front and a black- thorn in the rear, may 
form an idea of the present situation of 
the nMe peer Plunk ktt, an account 
of whose life ought to be written and 
published as soon as possible ! The 
noble peer has Whig-peer tithe-owners 
amongst his supporters j he has, too 
(which Vaux has not), some near and 
dear relatives," who have some trifling 
tilings in the Irish Chuivh. And yet 
he has to defend a measure (if U be truly 
represented in the newspafier reports) 
which, whatever else it may Jo, amounts 
to a declaration, first, that 7/ifi existence 
of tithes is an evil ; and, second, that the 
Parliament has an undoubted light to 
extinguish them. Brambles and thorns 
are nonsense when compared with this 
difliculty! How the 7 k>6/c peer Plun- 
kett will get nut of it, the Devil, who 
has doubtless been at the bottom of 
the creating of the difficulty, only 
knows. 

But, reader, did you observe what 
my noble peer Plunkett is reporthed to 
have said about Air. O'Connell ? Then, 
read the le.porth of his sjieech over 
again ; and do, pray, mark the apology, 
which he offered to his brother noble 
peers for the (government not having 
put down Mr. O' Connell ! Mark what 
he said about the watching that 
person f and about the difficulty of 
** catching " that person ! " Pray, 
look at this passage well ^ then consi- 
der that it is the report of the speecii of 
THE Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and 
then say what bounds that person f 
iMr. O’Connell, ought to set to his law- 
ful endeavours to ojipose this Ministry ! 
When Dr. Franklin (not then known 
to science) was, long before the break- 
ing out of the American Revolt, called 
before the House of Lords, and there 
treated contemptuously, he said to a 
gentleman, with whom he walked out 
of the House, I’ll make the haughty 
and insolent — -■ repent of this." 
He uas as gooil as his word : he after- 
wanh t<iok Mr. Paine to America ; he 
negofiated the treaiy of alliance with 
France 3 and it was he and Mr. Paixjs 
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(who also had had to endure the inso- 
lence of ofKoe in England) who were 
the cause of (he revoJution in America ; 
and, by consequence, the caus^e uf (hat 
g^reat danger which we now feel in the 
formidable power of that great repub< 
lie. 

It is thus that injuries, inflicted on 
individuals, work for the general good. 
Thousands, one by one, are subdued ; are 
destroyed ; are no more heard or thought 
uf; but by-and-by they are inHicied on 
some man of talent and of spirit; he re- 
sent:! the injury ; and from his resentment 
arises something oi a aencral nalure and 
effect. 

Thus it "as been, and thus it is, in 
the case of Mr. O’Connell. Are such 
individuals to be hlarnvd ? Are they to 
be cen'iured because they resent injuries} 
For what, then, was the feeling of re- 
sentment given us ? All that such a 
man has to guard himself against, in 
such a case, is, suffering his Just resent- 
ment to urge him on to do that which is 
injut iitus to his countti/; hut here, ob- 
serve, he is not to be told that he must 
not indulge his resentment, LE8T it 
SHOULD be injurious to his count ri/: 
for, in the liist place, he is very likely 
to be a (jond judge of that himseif; and, 
in the next place, it is not extremely 
probable, that it can be injurious to the 
country to j)uU down those who have 
unjustly inflicted injuries on him. It is 
now plain to all eyes, that Mr. O’Cux- 
NFLi^ has done mortal injury to what 
may be called the Okangk 8ystkm, 
which has, for two hunilred years, been 
a millstone on the neck uf England 
and sc(»rpion -scourge on the back of 
Ireland. It is manifest, tliat both fac- 
tions hate him wiili a hatred perfectly 
deadly. All that he has to do is, to 
avoid doing injustice himself j to avoid 
his accusations against ENGLAND in 
a lump, which, while it is so manifestly 
impolitic^ is so outrageously unjust. 
Let him read the closing part of the 
first article in the first number of the 
CiiUKCU Ukfokmkiis* Magazine.’* 
There he will see the true line clearly ■ 
pointed out. Let us all act (ogctherl 
cordially upon that call, and we shall 
soon belli acomlitioii to laugli at all tliose 


who are now desperately struggling to 
uphold a system of which both countries 
arc anxious to get rid. This is the 
subject to whicli Mr. O’Conn tnr/s mind 
ought now to be applied ; it occupies 
the thoughts of eveiy man in England ; 
of all the millions engaged in agricul- 
ture, or at all connected with it (and 
they form eiglitcen-twentieths of the 
whole of the people), there is not one 
who does not lake a lively interest in 
this matter ; every word tliat he says 
upon this vital subject will be repeated 
in every town and every village a thou- 
sand times over ; no man on eartli is so 
able as himself to do Justice to the sub- 
ject ; to lay the odious evil bare before 
the eyes of the ])e^)ple of England; to 
show them that it is their interest 
and wit hunt delay ^ to Join tlieir efforts 
to those of,lhe people of Ireland. Tliis 
is wliat we expect from him, and this I 
trust is what wc shall receive at his 
liands. 

As yet, I can say nothing as to th© 
scheme which the Ministers have in view, 
other than this, that any scheme, no 
matter wJiat, must Jail, unless it be an 
abolition of the Protestant hierarchy in 
It eland. 

Wm. COEBETT. 


CHANGE OF THE WIND. 

Tub wind changing, induced me to 
turn away from the mouth of the Mer- 
SBY towards the mouth of the Hcmbkb; 
so that if I get the “ safe-conduct " 
from Mr. O’Conn ell, I shall not now 
make use^ of it. From Leeds 1 shall 
get back towards the Isle of Wight 
as fast as I can, Just stopjiing to see how 
“ the cholera ” conics on in London. I 
hoiie to be in the Isle of Wight by the 
7 til or Sth of March. I do long to see 
my friends on that island. I have Just 
got a letter from London, informing me 
that they arc (thank Gcd !} still alive at 
Bolt-court. 
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SEEDS 

FOR SALE AT MR. COBBETTS SHOP, 
No. 11, BOLT.COURT, FHiET-STKEET. 

February y 1832. 

LOCUST SEED. 

Very fine and fresli, at fis. a pound. 
For instructions rcUitive to sowing of 
these seeds, for rearing the plants, for 
Dinking plantations of them, for pre- 
paring the land to receive them, for the 
after cultivations, for the pruning, and 
for the application of the limher ; for 
all these see my “WOODLANDS}’^ 
or Tar.ATihK on Timukk Titiibs and 
UNDr.RWOoi). 8vo. 14s. 

SWEDISH TUKNII* SEED. 

Any quantity under lOlhs., lOcZ. a 
pound ; and any cjuantity above lolbs. 
and under TjOlbs., a pound 3 any 

<|iaintity above 50lbs., a pound 3 
above lOOlbs., S'jd. A parcel of seed 
may be sent to any part of the kingdom ; 
I will iind proper bags, will tend it to 
any coach or van or wagtju, and have it 
Looked at my expense; \mi the money 
7 ttvst be paid at my shop befjre the seed 
be sent away 3 in consideration of wliich 
1 have made due allowance in the price. 
If the quantity be small, any frloiul can 
call and get it lor a friend in ilie country 3 
if tlic quantity be large, it may be sent 
by me. Tlie plants were raised frem) 
seed given me by Mr. pKi'i’KuconN (of 
Southwell, Bedfordshire), in l.S'23. He 
gave it me as the finest sort that he had 
ever seen. 1 raised some plants (for 
use) in my garden every year 3 but, at 
Barn-Elm I raised a whole field of it, 
and had 3'ZO bushels of seed upon 13 
acres of land. I pledge my woni, that 
there was not one single turnip in the 
whole field (which bore seed) not of 
the true kind. There was but one of a 
suspicious look, and that one 1 pulled 
up and threw away. So that I warrant 
this seed as being perfectly true, and as 
having proceeded fiom plants with small 
necks and greens, and with that reddish 
tinge round the collar which is the sure 
sign of the best sort. 

mangel wurzel seed. 

Any quantity under lUlbs., T\d a 
pound 3 any (piantily above iOlbs. and 


under .50lbs., n pound ; any quantity 
above .50ibs., a pound 3 any quan* 
tity above lOOlbs., 6d. a pound, i'he 
selling at the same place as above 3 the 
payment in the same manner. I'his 
seed was also grown at Barn-Eim 
farm, the summer before the hist. 
It is a seed which is just as good 
at ten years old as at one. — The phi-its 
were raised in seed-heds in 18^28; they 
were selected, and those of the deepest 
red planted out in a field of 13 acres, 
which was admired by all wlio saw it, 
as a most even, true, and be«iutiful field 
of the kind. The crop wms very large 3 
and out of it were again selected the 
plants from which my present stock of 
see*l was growed ; though, indeed, there 
was little room for selection, where all 
were so good and true. 1 got my seed 
from Mr Pym, c,'” lieigate, wlio raised 
it from plants pro( ceding from seed that 
1 had given liim, which seed 1 had r.dsed 
at Worth, in Sussex 5 and, all the way 
through, the greatest care had been 
taken to raise seed from no plant of a 
dubious character. — This fecod, therefore, 
1 tvairant as the very bestoflhe kind — 
A score or two of persons, who sowed 
f'fthis seed last year, have given me an 
account of the large croj>s tliey have 
had from it, and have all borne testimony 
to its being the truest seed they ever 
saw of the kind. 1 sell these seeds 
much cheaper than true seed, of the 
same sorts, can be got at any other 
place; bull have a riyht to do ihis, 
and 1 choosc to exercise my right. My 
seeds are kept with great care in a 
proper place; and I not only warrant 
the sorty but also, that every seed yroiv, 
if properly put into the ground. 

USES OF COBOETT-CORN FLOUR. 

We use the corn^/lonr in my family, 
FIRST as bread, two-thirds whealeii and 
onc-third corn-flour; second, \n batter 
puddings baked, a pound of flour, a 
quart of water, two eggs, though these 
hist are not ncccssarv ; third, in phun~ 
puddings, a pound of flour, a pint of 
water, half a pound of suet, the plums, 
and no eggs; fol'iitii, in plain suet- 
puddings, and the same way, omitting 
the plums; fifth, in Uttle round 
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dumplings^ with suet or without, and 
thoug^h they are apt to break, they are 
very good in this way ; in broth, to 
thicken it, for which use it is beyond all 
measure better than wheatcn- flour. 

Now, to make BlltlAD, the following 
are the instructions which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. iSApsroRO, baker. No. 
20, the corner of Queen Anne-.street, 
Winipole-sireet, Marybone. As I have 
frctpicntly observed, the corn-flour is 
not SI) adhesive, that is to say, clammy, 
as the wheat and rye flour arc. It i^, 
therefore, necessary 3 or, at least, it is 
best to use it, onc-third corn-flour and 
two-thirds wheat or r\c flour. The rye 
and the corn do not make bread so 
bright as tlie wheat and the corn, nor. 
quite so liglit 3 but it is as good bread i 
as I ever wish to eat, and 1 would al- 
ways have it if 1 could. Now', for the 
inslruciions to make bread with wheat- 
flour and corn-flour. Suppose you arc 
going to make a batch, consisting of 
thiity pounds of Hour; you will ijave 
of course tw'cnty pounds of wheat-llour 
and ten pounds of corn-flour. Set your 
sponge with the wheat-flour only. As 
soon as you have done that, put ten 
pints of water (warm in cold weather, ! 
and cold in hot weather) to tlic corn- I 
Hour 3 and mix the flour up with the j 
water ; and there let it be for the pre- | 
sent. When the wheat sponge has risen, 
and has fallen again, take the welleii- 
up corn-flour, and work it in with the 
wheat sponge, and with the dry wheat- 
flour that has been round the sponge. 
Let the whole remain fermenting to- 
gether for about half an hour; and 
then make up the loaves and put them 
into the oven. The remainder of the 
process every one knows. J hesc in- 
fitruciions 1 have, as 1 said before, from 
Mr. Sapsford 3 and 1 recollect also, that 
this is the way in which the Americans 
make their bread. The bread in Long 
Island is made nearly always with rye 
and corn-flour, that being a beautiful 
country for rye, and not so very good 
fur wheat. 1 should add here, that there 
is some little precaution necessary with 
regard to the grinding of the corn The 
explanation given to me is this : that to 
do it weil^ it ouglit to be ground twice, 


and between stones such as .ire used in 
the grinding of cone- wheat, which is a 
bearded wlieat, wliieh some people call 
rivets. This, however, is a difficulty 
which will be got over at once as soon 
as there shall be onl) ten small fields of 
this corn in a county. 

I sell it according to the following 
table : — 

lt‘ |ilautcil in rows feet apart, and the plants- 
8 iiiL'hes 111 the row, 

rniric. 

X- a 

1 Kar \\iU plant iicarK iwo Rons 0 0 

1 liiiiK-Ii wdl pldiit mure than 

sr.VKN HODS 0 1 0 

5 Bunciies mil plant more tliaii 40 

ro(K, or ti (jiiarrer id' an acre. . 0 .'i G 

12 Biiiithcs will piaiiL more tlinii 

loiis, or hah an acie .... 0 10 6 

23 Biiuehcs will phini iiiori* tiiaii 

loO rods, or an iieie I 0 0 


From the LOXDOIV C.IZETn:, 
rmOAV, I'kHIlUAIlY 17, I8;V3. 
BANKRUPTCY MlPKRSKm:i). 
ll.ARVKY, J., Uartford, tiinbcT-mercUant. 
BANKRUPTS. 

BKASANT, R., Wolvciton, Biir*ss, miller. 
BKNNS, R., firead'Street, victualler. 
COLtJUHOUN, .1 , Slicirield, cuppei smith. 
COX, R , SiUoii, Dorsefsliiie. 

KAM ES,G.J till inster, Somersets., ironmonger. 
POX, T. S., VVells-iiexl the Sea, Noriulk, 
builder. 

GIRPON, J., Ed«:ware-road, Paddington, 
dealer in c-ar then ware. 

GCA1>\VIN, VV. K., Wallin;:- Rtreet, 
JOHNSON, J. P:, Albeiiidilc-^t., Piccadilly, 
wiiie-incrcliant. 

iMOSS, W., New Market Place, Greenwich, 
cheesemonger. 

, SAL'fER, T., North Walsham, NuiTolk, corn- 
I merchant. 

WHITTARO, T., Dursley, Gloucestershire, 
shopkeeper. 

WOOD, T., Hcadin^ly, Vorksli., corn-miller* 

SCOTCH SEGUES I RAI IONS. 
CRAWFORD, R.. Perth, seedsman. 

COW., J. juii., GUs;*ow, luerchaut. 


Tuesday, February 21, 1832. 
INSOLVENT. 

CilAULK, W. R., Blackinore, G^^ex, farmer* 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

I BRETT, S., Manchester, merchant. 
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BANKRUPTS. 

ADDINGRROOK, H., Dudley, Worcester- 
thire, dru^giit. 

ASU'JON, liigh-btreet, VVliitecbapel, 
cheese* iiioii^(*r. 

CLAY, W. N.,St. Helen’s, Lancashire, manii- 
cheiiiUt. 

DtJPLI'^X, G., Pleasant- place, Penturiville, 
chemist. 

JACKSON, W., Maidstone, jeweller. 

LOGAN, I) , (jnehec, Caiiuila, iiierthr.nt. 

MOSLKY, (^, To wt-r- street, victualler. x- 

OSliOIlNIvI juii., Colchester, cuniiiion-caiTier. 

POLLAIU), VV., Manchc'itcr, coin mission - 
a^eot. 

JlOUlN‘^()N,J.,Park-pl., Paddington, hinldcr. 

STEKl.L.tl., Newcastle- ii.- L miic, inmnioii^i r. 

SYLVK^'I'EK, P., Pulbrook, Oxiords,, grocer. | 

THOMAS, W,, Hath, woolleu-jlrajier. ! 

TURNKKi G., and K. Il>sJup, Liverpool,! 
tiie I chants. | 

WAHJ), J., and W. and J. Slattcr.s, Mcllor, 
Lani-iisliire, cotton-spinners. 

WHITK, J., Marlboroiigli, innkeeper. 


Rutter, Pel fast • • « .92fi. to -*s. per cwt« 

Carlow' 80s. to Hfis, 

Cork 82s, to 849. 

■ ■■ ■' Limerick . . 8;{s. to 84s. 

W aterford . . 769. to 82s« 

- Dublin .. ..80s. to — s. 

ChecsCjCheshire. . ..549. to 84s, 

(Houeester, Double. , 52s. to t>6a. 

Gloucester, Single. ,.484. to 54s « 

— ' — Edam 47s. to fiOs. 

— Gouda 46s. to 50s. 

Hams, Jrish 62s. to 70s. 


SMITH FI ELD.— February 20. 

This day’s supply of beasts was rather great ; 
of sheep, iiieluding a fevv lambs, moderately 
good; of calves and poikefs but limited. The 
trade, with each description of prime meat, 
was houiewbat brisk, at fully — with that of 
middling and inferior quality very dull, at 
hardy — Friday's quotations. 

Reasts, 2^838; shec]), Jil,660; calves, 94; 
pigs, 120. 


LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lanf., Corn-Exchanoe, Ffcrijary 
^0.-*Our supplies since tins da) se'nnight ol 
Euglibh and ^^cot^ ii wheat and harley, Etigli»h, 
Jrisli, and Scotch Hour, English malt, and En- 
glish beans, have been good ; of oats, rye, 
peas, ami •^ecds, fiMiii 'ill qinirter-, but limited. 

This day's market was tolerably well at- 
tended both by London and country bn\ers, 
many of whom seemed to be rather busy 
amongst the samples ; hut, on aecmint of ilia 
sellers aiiniiig at a firetiy general advance, llie 
trade, especially at the cuininencemenr ol the 
market, was, throughout, dull: with wheat, 
malt, and Hour, at fully last Monday's cur- 
rency ; with hurley, oats, and peas, at an ad- 
vance of Is. to Js. per quarter — Ju r)c, liraiik, 
or Indian corn, little, if anything, seemid to be 
doing — 'J'he seed trade is very dull, at pretty 
generally diooj>iiig prices. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Rarley 

— line 

Peas, White 

— Ridlers 

* Grey .............. 

Beans, Old 

Tick 

Oats, Potatoe 

— — Poland . 

— Teed 

Flour, per sack 


54s. to 66s. 
,'14 s, to .'i8s, 
2ls. to d:{s. 
:i5s. to 429. 
;14,. to 38s, 
to 42s. 
.'13s. to 37s. 
3 1'*. to 36s. 
33s to 37 a 
24s. to 27s. 
22s. to 25i>. 
i9.s. to 2.'ls. 
558. to 60s. 


PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 483. per cwt. I 
— bides, new...4f>s. to 4Hs. | 

Pol k , 1 1 dia, oetv . . Od. t^i ICd-A. j 

Pork, Mess, ^ s. per hark j 


MARK-LANE.— Friday, Feb. 2L 
The ariivals thi<; week are fair; the market 
dull atMiiiiday^ prices. 


THE FUNDS. 

5 per Cent. ) * i 

f:ons. Ann! f 82|j 82il 82^ 82 j1 K1}] 82} 


COBBETT-LIBRARY. 

A^cw EdUwn, 

COBBETT’S Spelling-Book; 

(Pi ice 2s.) 

Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 

INTUODUCTION TO ENGLISH ORA5T5TAR. 

This 1 ' avc written by way of 

A Stepping-Stone to my own 
Grammar; 

Such a thing having been frequently sug- 
gcsiieJ to me by Teachers us nece.ssary. 

1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.— Of this 

work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, aud 
the price is 3^. bound in boards. 

2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. Jaimks Paul ConuFTT. — Being a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Itaiidii. Price 6s, 
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3. COTTAGE ECONOJUY.-I wrote 

this Work professedly for the use of the la^ 
buuriiig aud middlioji; classes of the English 
nation. 1 made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest inodes of making beer aud 
bread, aud these 1 made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Alsu of the keopiui; of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
1 understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It iuclodes my writings 
also ou the Straw Plait. A J.'uodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s, 6d» 

4. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA. — The Price of this book, in good print 
aud on fine paper, is r)5'. 

5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 

a Treatise on the situ ation, soil, eiicloHing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Curdeii'i ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of IJot-heds and (Green- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen CGarleri Planti, and * 
of Fruit Trees, whether ol the (lardun or the 
Orchani. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardc'iis. Price (is. 

6 . THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the jirunuig, and on the cutting dowu.ol Fo- 
restTreesdud Uuderwoods. Price M.v. hound 
in boards. 

7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 

the History and Mystery of the Nation.d Debt, | 
the Bank tif England, the Funds, and all the | 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this | 
book, very nicely printed, is 5.9. 

9. TULLLS IIORSE-TTOKING 

HUSBANDIIY; or, a Treatise on the Priii 


11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 

By William Cobhett, dun., Student of Liu- 
coin’s Inn. Price 3s, ftd, boards. 

12. FRENCH C.RAMMAR; or, Plain 

Instructions for the Learning of French. Pi ice 
hound in boards, 5jr. 

Tube had at No. 11, Bolt*-court, Fleet-street. 


C HOLERA MORBLTS, &c.--To those who 
value their health, and seek relief from 
pain, &c.— The annexed adblavit of the l.'Ub 
I of October, IH.'ll, referred to in a letter ad* 
dressed to the (AUitral Board of Health, 
Whitehall, as stated in 'rh/tesof the Uth 
insi., is respoetriilly subinitied to tlic pnlilic 
by Mr. Stkomuom, who has the honour of au- 
iioiincing that lie lias coiiipoiiiuled un Enibro- 
ralioi. railed NK PLUS ULTRA, for the re- 
lief of various disorders, |>articiilarly Cholera 
Morbus, or Bowel Coinplaiiiis, Lumbago, 
I Rbeiiinatisin, Uoiir, Contusions, Sprains, 
Briii'^es, liiflarnmation of the (’liest or Lungs, 
Tooih-aehe, Sor^ Tliroat^t, Swelled Faces, Tic 
Doiilcureux, Krysipela-, Paralytic an<l (ilan- 
iliilar AftVctioiis, Swelled Ancles, Chiihluins, 

I (Jonis, &c., fur which he has obtained his 
I Majesty's Royal liCtters Patent, and i.s now 
for sale at his Laboratory, 17, HATTON- 
(GAKHEN, at the rate of 2.9. 9/i,, 4.v. 6^/., and 
lO.v. (id, per boitle. Also Mr. Si rom bum's 
address to Earl Bathurst, 1^.25, about the 
Cape Cuirency, &c., and to the Marquis of 
Wellesley, alnmt the ConiHiercial and Finan- 
cial state of Great Britain and ic.s (Jiirreucy, 
ill 1831, 8vo. sewed at 2.9. Gd, and 4s. in 
boards. 

Mr. Strom bom’s AHidavit, respecting his 
New Patent Medicine, the NE PLUS ULTRA 


ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- and Incomparable Embrocation. — “ Isaiii: 
troduction, by Wm. CoUBEi r. 8vo. Price 15s, Strombi>in, of Ni>. fir*, Olu Bko.sd Stkert, 
. ill the (3ly of London, Merchant, niaketU 

19. PROTESTANT REFORM A- oath, and "saiih — That the Deponent (after 


TJON ’* in Cnglatid »nd Ireland, showing how 
that event has impuveri»lied ami degraded the 
main body of the |H*ople in thu^e countries. 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4^. 6d, The Price of the 
second volume 3s, Gd, 

8, SERMONS. — There are twelve of 
these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects ; I . Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2, Drunken- 
ness ; 3. Bribery ; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; fi. The Sluggard ; 7. The Munierer ; 
8. The Gamester ; Jl. Public Robbery ; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; II. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage ; 12. Ou the Duties of Parsons, and 
oil the liisritutiun aud Object of Tithes. Price 
3s, 6d. bound in boards. | 

A Thineeiith Sermon, entitled *‘GOOD 
FRIDAY ; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price 

10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 

edition. Price 8rf. 


having vihited all the four quarters of the 
globe, and for about thirty years resided 
piiiiripally in hot or more or less enervating 
climates, and conseipiently, through acci- 
dental nccorreiices, having been subject to 
severe illtiesses, and often so situated, 
well as bis family and a large, establish nieut 
of servants, as to he without any good iiiedi- 
eal assistance uear at hand to have recourse 
to) has 'bvon iiulnced to attend a great deal 
to the elfecls of different medicinc.s, and par- 
I ticiilarly of late ye-irs, having studied some 
I of the best medical and surgical authors, in 
regard to several complaints which either 
himself or any of his family or friends were 
subject to*:— i bat, after a great many experi- 
I meiits, hy adding such proportions of several 
' iiigri^dieiits as might ameliorate the sharpness 
and remove the evil of some without detracting 
from tlu'ir good (pjalities, lie has at last formed 
: a composition of several medical ingredients, 
which the depontni (irmly believes, by neu- 
tralucing or absorbing or removing the crudi- 
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ties and Imd humours underand in the prox- 
imity of the skii), as well as for its efficacy (if 
not ill iiiHiiy iiistHtices almost iiistaiiTaneous, 
though (jlfects, if cijuallvd, not surfiasscd 

by any hitherto-ktiowir conipimnd) is, for its 
stiiiiuiaiin::, anodyne, and many other hetiefi- 
cial qiialitiev, both liy neutraliKin^ or casing, 
aubcluiii'jC and reinoviiijr^ heveral external as 
well as internal com plaints, hy the external 
application ot' the sai<( cciinposiiion, which, in 
every inst.iiice hitherto tried, has been found 
highly Kiicccss'iil ; amnu^ these are, in parti- 
cular, severe bowel complaint*, or what is 
hitherto lenued the Kiiji^bsh ChoW*^ Mor- 
bus, spasms in the stomach, cramp, head 
and Tice ache, {font, rheumatism, chilblains, 
contusion* and sprains, pains in the side 
from disease or the liver and internal 
abscesses, iiesides many lUber inflamaiatory 
complaints and eruptions, &c. Turtlier, the 
deponent verily believes that the said com- 
osnioii, by absorbin'; or neutralizing had 
iimonrs, acts {^really as a preventive to 
many serious illnesses, ^nd the deponent 
Kaith that, as he verily believes that the circu- 
laiioii and extensive u.se of bis said romposi- 
tioii woiod be greatly beneficiiil to the public 
and mankind lu general, as well as to bis own 
advantage, be intends to introduce it. by n])Hteiit 
under ibe name and appeliiitiori of S'l'IlOM- 
BOM'S NK PLUS UL'I KA, and INC 0,MPA 
RAULG KMBKOCA'riQjN. And the deponent 
further saith, that the >aid Embrocation, 
while consisting o* the most eilicient itigredi* 
cuts, alt nl' which have been occasionally 
Riven individual 1\ by the Medical Profession 
intenuilly, and trnui its not containing aiiv 
Mercury, the Deponent verily helieves that it 
is less liable to produce any pernicious effects 
tbroiiRb Its application than must if nut any 
other hitheito'known cumpoimd. 

d. .s rilOMBOM." 

Sworn helbre me at the Mansion IJuusc, 
London, Oct. I.'i, 1M:)1. 

J. KLV, Ma>or. 


T he church reiokmers* mag\- 

ZINETor ENGLAND and IRELAND, 
for March, Price lx. fir/, will be published on 
Wednesday Uext, and will cuntain amongst 
other tilings, — ^An Inquiry into the yoliintury 
Nature and (character of the Pa^meut of 
Tithes, and the Lee:al Co* sequenc. s of Re- 
fusing: .or Decliuinii 19 pay Tithes ; with Ob- 
servations on Combinati -iiV against Tithes. 

EfTin»hum Wilsuii, 88, Royal KschauRe; 
(to wliofti all comniiinications rrspeciiiig: this 
}Hihlicatioii are requested to be addressed). 

Soldyby \V, E. WrikeniHii, 9, D'Olier street, 
Dublin ; Smith, and G. and J. Robibsoti, Li- 
verpool • Lewis; and ilames a;jd Joseph 
Tbnmson, Mauebester ; Butterwurth, Bir- 
miiiRliHiu ; Raines and ( o , Leeds, Davey and 
Muskeit, Rnsud ; 'Hu mis, Rath ; Brooke, . 
Xlewftbtiry ; VVeilon, KRham ; Bacon and Co., J 
Norwich; Thuniam, CarlUle; and all Book- • 
sellers. 



Z ACHARIAH PARKES, 2/9, High Hol- 
HOUN, Londun, Manufacturer of STEEL 
MILLS, for Grindiiig Malt, Beans, Peas, 
Oats, Barley, C^ce, Pepper, Rice, and Drugs 
in general, beg&ariic»:l'irly to call the atten- 
tion of the PubTic to biis improved HAND 
CORN-MILLS and FLOUR DRESSING 
MACHINES, by the using of which private 
Families may ensure Pure and Wholesome 
Bread. — Vide the Register for December 29, 
1827, Vol. 64, No. 1 L 

Brrwf.rs and Coiin-tiralkrs arc informed, 
that tliey may have Hand Malt- Mills that will 
grind from One to Two Quarters and upwards 
in the Hour. ^ 

Persons who em^i*ate to Van Dieman’s 
Land, Swan River, or any otiicr new Settle- 
nieiit, would find the Corn-Mill and Floiir- 
dn.*nsing Machine well worth their notice. 
The cost is trifling, and tlie Mill and Machine 
may be packed in a case containing less than 
eight cubic feet. 


CHEAP CLOTHING I ! 

SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 

93, Fleet-Street, 

(.Vear the new opening to St, Bride's Churchy) 

EQUEVr the attention of the public to 
ttie following list ol prices (/or cash 
o«/</) which they charge for : — 

Geiitlenieu's Dress Coats of Medley /. x. cf. 


t'uluurs. 2 12 0 

Diito, ditto, Best Saxony Cloth.,.. 3 0 0 

Saxony Kerseymere Trousers 1 8 0 

Ditto ditto Waistcoats 12 0 

j Fi^un-d Silk ditto 18 0 

I Venetian Lci.' her Shooting Jackets.. 1 10 0 

I Barogaii ditto 1 8 0 

I A Plain Suitpr Livery 4 4 0 


Ladies* Habits and Pelisses, and evc*ry de- 
scription of Cloihing fur young gentlemen* 
I equally cheap. The wholevniade from goods 
> ol the finest qualify, and the CUT and work- 
manship not to be surpassed, 

1 recommend Messrs, Swain and Co, 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom 1 have long employed with great 
satisfaction. VVsi. Cobbktt. 

Printed by Williani Cobbett. Jnhnson's-eoarl. nad 
publiNhed bv him. at ll,BoU-coart« fleet-itrceL 
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lUISII TITHES. 

TO THE READLRb Of THL ULGISIER. 

York, 2‘J*A TiA. 1832 

M\ Tritnus, 

I Mioiii Ijilve entitled tins article 
‘^CnuHLii Rf vof/triiov , * for as sure as 
you and I aic alive, this, which we sic 
now taking place, is the first step towards 
a change in the alTaiis ol the church, as 
that change which took place *260yiais 
ag;o under the n«4me ot “ Piioii bTwi 
UEroKMAiiON." Then, as now, it was 
at first pretended, and indeed intended^ 
that only a slight c h inge should be 
made ; hut the chan£;c was, at last, a 
complete ovei throw ot the church as it 
then existed* Let us now, when we 
we arc just begiiiniiig this great new 
change, take a short view of the steps 
bv which we have been led to it. You, 
wlho have been readers of my writings 
for the last twenty yeaia, will find no- 
thing new in what 1 am now going to 
say j those, who were not ten years old 
twenty years ago, will find it to be 
new matter, while to most of you even, 
it will be useful to have the matter 
brought together in a short compass, and 
adapted to our present purpose. Before 
the *' Paotbstant Refoumation,” 
there never had existed in the world 
even an idea that the tithes or other pro- 
perty called church^property, were the 
property of the clergy. No roan living 
had ever* until then, entertained a 
thought of the kind. Tithes, under the 
Hosoic laWf were plaped in the hands of 
the tribe of Levi| that they might 
therewith proaride for the wants of the. 
poor; and 1 beg you to olxiervei that! 


tliat tribe was to ha\e no private possos- 
si( ns m the land ; was to inherit no- 
thing ; and was, therefore, to sliaie with 
the poor in the enjoyment of the tithe. 
Of this tithe tliey were to give a t"nik 
to the piiests, Ilut is to siy, to Aaioii 
and tils '»ucceMjoi& ; so tliat, ai cording to 
tint liw, the piic^ts weie to hi\e a 
tenth of the tenths and not .i tenth of the 
wlude. 

Under the Christiin religion, aflcr 
'hefiist ages, the prie-ts were invested 
with the two capacities, and acted as 
Levitesand pm^sts at the same time. 
But in no case whitscK'^cr was ever 
tithe granted or instituted : in no case 
\vhitsoc\er was church or moinstcry 
built or founded, but in the name of 
chanty every thing that was giaiitcd, 
was granted mtinhtio the priesthood, 
lot the honour of God, and for the re- 
livf of the po >r. In accouhnee with this 
pi inciple, existed tlieSixon church of 
l< ngland, and the English church which 
succeeded that ; and thus, for the space 
of 900 years, the whole of the laws of 
England contained enactments or cus- 
toms, all founded on this one and the 
same principle : that every particle of 
that propel Iv which is called church- 
property, had no foundation, other than 
this, that it was property granted in 
tru«t to the clergy for the purposes of 
public worship of God, and especially 
for the purpose of giving relief to the 
necessitous. A geitleman in Spain, 
who hud read my “ IIisioby of tiik , 
Protestant Refoumation” in Spanish, 
has sent me a work in Spanish, being 
an examination into the origin of tithes 
and of other church-property. At the 
same time be sent me the following 
letter, which you will hardly be able to 
read without exclaiming, Wondrous are 
thy effects, O printing-press. 

” Sir, 

1 have read with gre 
in your RtfiMter of tWjL^ 
laet| the letter addre8sed(^i||X 
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to LordFamhatn, upon the subject of i was unable to read it in Spanish ; antt 


tithes ; and, as this question begins 
to attract public attention, it may not 
** be amiss to send you a book which, 
** in the year 1626, was published here 
upon the same subject. The title is. 
The History and Origin of the Rents 
or Revenues of the Spanish Churchy 
**‘from its first foundation. This kind 
of property must have been originally 
“ of precisely the same nature in other 
countries also, and therefore you will 
find this book very convenient, as one 
“ of reference, whenever you moy have 
/'occasion again to touch upon this 
“ question ; for its authority must be 
'' allowed to be quite unexceptionable, 
'' having been written and published in 
" the most Catholic country in Europe, 
'' and that, too, with the license, if not 
“ by the express order, of Govern- 
'^ment. A translation of part of it 
** might be advantageous at this mo- 
ment ,* nor can there be any harm in 
taking what may prove useful from the 
" enemy's stores, 

" It cannot be denied, Mr. Cobbett, 
** that even J'hcre, church income has 
" been greatly diverted from its original 
'' destination, but in many cases certainly 
•* with the utmost propriety : for cx- 
'' ample, more than one-half the amount 
oUhe tithes in this country goes into the 
** Jtoyai Treasury^ thus contributing to 
the exigences of the state ; whereas, 

' if I understand you right, those im- 
mense revenues are wholly absorbed 
' by your Protestant clergy in England, 

^ entirely for their own benefit ^ or that 
* of their families^ whilst the poor, for 
' whose support they were chielSy 
' founded, you inform us, are actually 
starving, and, at the same time, the 
' nation is overwhelmed with debt. 


1 therefore got a Spanish gentleman ki 
London to translate it. The translation 
was not finished when 1 came away.: 
it now is finished, and it has been sent 
to me into the North. I shall have it 
published the moment that I get to 
London, and it will make a little book 
to sell for about three shillings. Here 
will be found an answer to all the El- 
dons and all the' Wynfords (Serjeant 
Bests) and all the Hornbyh and Stan- 
leys and Pluncots. Let it be observed 
that this book was written and pub- 
lished in Spain, under the eye of that 
monstrous tyrant " Ferdinand. And 
the reader will find that as the loins of 
Jeroboam were light, as compared with- 
the little-finger of Keiioboam ; so are 
tithes in England and Ireland, but par- 
ticularly in England, compared with the 
tithes in Spain. The Cortes were to 
give to Spain an English constitution 
and married priests: no wonder that 
the people of Spain were resolved to 
have none of the Cortes j and none of 
their Jews and Spanish bonds. 

Leaving this subject, however, for 
future discussion, let me return to the 
manner in which the tithes and other 
church-property were applied, previous 
to the event called the Protestant Re- 
formation. I have stated that the grants 
were all made for purposes of re- 
ligion, and particularly for purposes of 
charity } I have stated that the property, 
whether tithes or lands, or whatever 
else, was not property bestowed upon 
any person, or any body of persons, for 
their own possession, or their own use, 
in any way whatsoever ; but merely tis 
trust for the upholding of religion, and 
the relieving of the poor, exactly in the 
same manner that lands or houses are be- 


' You see, Mr. Cobbett, that we order 
these things much better even in 
^ Spain. 

** I have the honour to be^ 

** Sir, 

Yonr most obedient servant, 

•^WUHam Cobbett, Esq.” | 

I Krtc feond to be one of! 
milt jnlerestieg tbttlever rad. 1 1 


queathed by individuals fbr the purpow 
of distributing bread, or of taking care 
of the sick ; the ctogy have no more 
right to ^ply the revenues of the ehufth 
to their own private use, tbm the 
trustees of St. ThoUMs'i Hospital,'^ 
instance, have a riftht to-iqipljr the'isMa 
beIoHging;to that hnapital- to their tMvn 
private use. 

Catholie priests, '1ike< every thh^ that 
iS' mortal, were 4iabte to erMe>aad Mii> 
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conduct : they might neglect their duty 
in this respect : they might betray their 
trust : they might misapply the revenues 
committed to their charge. Therefore 
the law interfered : though granted to 
the custotly of the clergy, the law took 
care to superintend the management of 
these important resources : the law 
compelled the clergy to relieve the poor 
out of the proceeds of the tithes, which 
soon became a great deal more than 
sufficient for the purpose, especially in 
England, which was in all ages famed | 
for the munificence of its charity : the 
law^ in fact, was this : that the incum- 
bent of every parish should relieve the 
poor, and build, rebuild, repair, or beau- 
tify his church from the same source ; 
and have the other part, wherewith to 
live constantly in his parsonage house, 
in order to keep hospitaiiiy. That was 
the law, and that was the practice in 
England for 900 years. It was while 
that law was in existence that all the 
churches arose, and, amongst other of 
those edifices, such as are to be seen in 
no other part of the world, that magni- 
ficent cathedral within the sight 
which 1 am now writing this RegUlet 
and which edifices seem to remain fui 
the express purpose of reminding us o 
the height from which we have fallen 
and of the rights which have been lakei 
from us by this Protestant clergy. 

From this state of things we hav* 
been brought down to our present stati 
in the following manner^ and from the 
following motives. During the reigns 
of King Henry VlII. and his son Edward 
VI, the whole of this ancient church 
was abolished. The aristocracy took 
to themselves the whole of the tithes, 
and all the other property which had 
been granted in trust to the clergy for 
th& purposes of religion, and the poor. 
They gave a port of the tithes, and only 
a part, to a new sort of bishops and 
parson^f which sort we have now. These 
new bishops and' parsons being per- 
mitted to have wives, which the Catho- 
lic clergy were not, they wanted the 
tithes and other revenues for their own 
families, and had, therefore, no means 
of fulfilling their trust befure-men- 
tioaed, of keeping up the churches, and. 
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. providing for the wants of the poor ; 

! thougii, and [ beg you to observe this 
well, no law has ever been passed, from 
that day to this, to exonerate them from 
the performance of the trust, us far as 
related to the poor. 

At first, those who had divided the 
cliiirch-propcrty among themselves, in 
the manner that I have just described, 
did relieve the poor in some degree, in 
the manner that they hud before been 
relieved ^ but, little by little, they 
ceased to do this • and, at last, England 
was upon the point of open rebellion, 
and destruction was tiircatened to the 
Government from this monstrous injus- 
tice and cruelty on the part of those 
who had taken the church -property to 
themselves, and who had thus robbed 
the poor of their inheritance. The 
struggle between these greedy spolia- 
tors and the people, continued for the 
space of about fifty years. As a remedy. 
Act of Parliament after Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed, in order to obtain 
relief for the poor by voluntary contri- 
butions ; but, at last, it w'us found that 
there was no security for the Govern- 
ment, unless a legal and permanent pro* 
vision were made for the maintenance 
of the poor, founded on funds arising 
from a compulsory assessment or con- 
tribution. Therefore, in the 43d year 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
poor-law was passed ; and at the same 
time a provision was made by law for 
keeping the churches in repair by com- 
pulsory assessment. 

Hence arose poor-rates and church- 
rates ; things wholly unknown and un- 
dreamed of ill England until that time* 
Here you see, then, my friends, that we 
are paying poor-rates and church-rates 
while the aristocracy hold the land anil 
the tithes which were formerly applied 
to the relieving of the poor and the re- 
pairing of the churches. I say the 
aristocracy, because they do hold the 
lands; they do themselves receive a 
very large part of the tithes, as, for in- 
stance, the Duke of DfivoNSHiaa the 
great tithes of twbnty parishbs 
reland ; they do receive a g^at part of 
he tithes themselves; and if you look 
al the lists of the forty- four bishops ; if 

L S 
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you look at the denns and chapters ; if 
you look at the owners of all the great 
livings both in England and Ireland ; if 
you look at the list of patrons of 
livings 5 you will seo that, with some 
very trifling exceptions, the aristocracy 
are the owners of the whole ; that they 
have got into their hands that which 
was devoted to the service of God, and 
that which was, in the strictest sense of 
the word, the patrimony of the poor, 
while, at the same time, Maltkus, a 
parson of this very church, and a pen- 
sioner besides paid out of the sweat of 
the people, has published a book to tell 
us that the poor, who are unable to 
provide for their own neces-^ities, have 
been doomed by Nahirc to be starved 3 
and that at Nature’s board there is no 
seat for them ; and this ])arson has ac- 
tually proposed to the Parliament to 
pass a law in accordance with this abo- 
mination of principle j to which I may, 
and must add, that my Lord Hroughaiii 
pledged himself, in the year ISU), to 
maintain the principles of Maltiius in 
their utmost extent. 

With regard to Ireland, where affairs 
are now more iniinediatcly before us, it 
is truly curious to observe how, first or 
last, God brings good out of evil. Here 
we are taught the great <laugor, however 
strong W'C may be, of doing injustice. 
The poor-law was dented to Ireland 
while it was given to England. Here 
is the source, the great source of all, of 
the evils which have afflicted Ireland 
from that day to this. The tithes and 
other church-property were grasped by 
the aristocracy in Ireland, in the same 
way that they were in England. The 
Irish people cried aloud for relief, as 
well as the people of England j but the 
racks and chains and torments of Eliza- 
beth, and still more the bribes at the 
expense of poor Ireland, hod furnished 
her with the means of treating the Irish 
with cannon-balls and bayonets instead 
of poor-laws. England, which was the 
scat of her government, and where she 
had the whole of the plunderers at her 
beck, enabled her to overlay Ireland j to 
force her new sort of bishops and par- 
sons upon her ; to compel her people to 
yif^ld tithe to this new sort of bishops and 


parsons, whom they always hated, be- 
cause they took from them that which 
had been their patrimony before, while 
there was nor, as in England, a compul- 
sory assessment for the poor to serve in 
the lieu of that patrimony. Hence the 
Catholic religion has remained vene- 
rated from father to son ; and hence tlie 
Protestant religion, attempted to be 
there established, has continued to be 
viewed with an exactly opposite feeling ; 
hence, more than two hundred years of 
trouble, of turmoil, and of blood f 
hence, tithes always looked upon as a 
most cruel oppression ; and hence, at 
last, a resistance, or an evasion equally 
effectual, of the law relating to tithes. 

Now, then, under what circumstances 
has this resistance taken place ? Poor 
Ireland was compelled to submit to 
Protestant tithes, unaccompanied with 
Protestant poor-rates, because the Go- 
vernment bad in its hand tliis greater 
country wherewith to overlay Ireland. 
Many and oft were the times in which 
the Irish attempted to resist, but the 
English, to whom the case was never 
fairly stated, and who were always made 
to believe that tiie Irish wanted to cast 
off the authority of England ; or that 
they wanted to join with some foreign 
power against England : the English 
were always thus induced to pay taxes, 
or logo in person to reduce the Irish to 
obedience 3 never, from first to last, 
clearly comprehending anything of the 
grounds of the Irish discontents. But 
how stands the matter NOW ? Do we 
not now clearly understand the ground 
of tiie Irish discontent ? And are we 
now prepared to pour our money into 
the lap ofLcrd Grey, or to rush forth 
in our persons to compel the Irish, at 
the cannon’s mouth or at the point of 
the bayonet, to yield tithes and Easter- 
offerings? Are we now prepared to 
draw the sword and to shed our blood, 
in order to compel our brethren across 
St, George’s Channel to tender obla- 
tions*' to the ministers of Christ ? The 
best answer to this is, the answer which 
our brethren in Ireland ought to hear is 
this ; that within these eighteen months, 
more than one hundred and fifty petitions 
have been presented to Farliunicnt by 
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Protestant Engli-h parishes, praying to 
be relieved from the unjust and intole- 
rable burden of tithes, ^ome of these 
petitioners have ])raycd that the tithes 
may be restored to their former uses, 
according to their original intention 3 
others have prayed for their iibolition 
altogether; and, with regard to Ireland, 
a petition has been recently presented 
from tlie great town of Leeds, praying 
that the patrimony, as before described 
by mo, may be restored to the poor of 
that country. This petition is, in every 
way in which it can be viewed, of the 
greatest importance at this time ; and 
as such it ought to he considered hy the 
people of Ireland. We ourselves have 
been crying out long enough against the 
system of tithes ; but (bis is (lie iirst in- 
stance in which Englishmen Have step- 
ped forward to demaud justice for Ire- 
land. It is, indeed, to demand justice 
for ourselves at the same time ; but that 
by no means detracts from the merit of 
this petition ; \yliich merit is the greater, 
seeing that it comes from a manufactur- 
ing town, which can feel only indirectly 
the op})ressii)U arising (rom tithes. 

This petition arose out of the follow- 
ing circumstances. About the middle 
of January, a meeting was held in Leeds 
to petition the Parliament for the c**- 
tfthlislihig of poor-laws in Ireland, on 
the l‘2th of January. A resolution 
having been propo.-cd to this clfcct, 
Mr. Joshua Bower moved an amend- 
ment. Tlie original resolution was in 
these words : “ That in the ojiinion of 
this meeting some system of parochial 
relief, which shall be compulsory on 
“ the owners of property in Ireland, is 
absolujely necessary, and that jieli- 
tions be sent from the borough of 
“ Leeds to the two Houses of Parlia- 
“ ment, ju ayiiig for tlie establishment 
of some legal provision for the poor of 
“ Ireland, and that the same be pre- 
“ sented hy Lord Hare wood to the 
‘‘ House of Lords, and by Mr. Sadler 
to the House of Commons.** Mr. 
Bower*s resolution was in the following 
words : That a petition be presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, praying 
that they will not saddle Ireland with 
“ ii poor-law, until all tlie churcli-pro- 


j " perty that formerly belonged to the 
‘‘ poor of that country be, by legislative 
“ enactment, appropriated to the purpose 
for wliicli it was intended, namely, to 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked, 
but that in their wisdom they would 
“ appropriate such property to the relief 
“ of the poor." Upon this resolution^ 
which w^as agreed to by an immense 
majority of tlie persons present, a peti- 
tion was founded, and after being signed 
by a great number of persons, was for- 
warded to Lord Moiii'iSTii, who pre- 
sented it to the House of Commons, 
This petition, which, I predict, will be 
a nipst memorable document connected 
with the history of the church-cstab- 
lisluncnt, was in the following words ; 
words which will long tingle in the ears 
of Protestant bishops, and parsons, and 
cleans, and ])rebcndaries, and canons, 
and precentors, and vergers, and doc- 
tors, and jiroctors, ami deacons, and 
priests, and rectors, and vicars, and per- 
petual curates ; for Mr. Bower carries 
us back to the days of the Protestant 
reformation, and renews the protests of 
the people of England against the vio- 
lent seizure and alienation of their pa- 
trimony. 

“ To the lion otir able the Commons of 
“ the U oiled Kingdom of Great 
" Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
“ assembled. The humble petition of 
the Inhabitants of the Borough of 
Leeds, in public meeting assembled, 
humbly showeth, 

That, in the opinion of your peti- 
' tioners, it is not expedient to saddle 
' the inhabitants of Ireland with any 
‘ poor-laws, until all the church-pro- 
‘ perty that formerly belonged to the 
‘ poor of that country be, by legislative . 

* enactment, appropriated to the pur- 
‘ poses for which it was intendedr 
^ namely, to feed the hungry and clt>the 

the naked. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly 
‘ pray that your honourable House will 

* not saddle Ireland with any poor-*laws. 
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until all the church-property that 
‘‘ formerly belonge<l to the poor of tha 
“ country he, by legislative enactment. 
** appropriated to the purposes for whici 
it was intended^ namely, to feed th 
hungry and clothe the naked, and tha 
“ your honourable House will in you 
** wisdom appropriate such property to 
the relief of the poor.” 

This petition was the most pertinen 
and the best'- timed that can possibly be 
conceived. It is right that there shoulc 
be permanent relief provided for the 
poor of Ireland : to provide sucii relief 
is the only way of making the Irish 
contented, and of relieving England 
from the burden of incessant wars to 
keep them in subjection in a state of 
discontent. Without such relief, there 
can be no peace in Ireland. Even if 
humanity did not say that there ought 
not to be peace without such relief^ 
reason and experience would tell u$ 
that it cannot be. It is right, therefore, 
for the sake of both countries, that per- 
manent relief should be established ; but 
it is not right that this should be done 
until the patrimony of the poor shall 
first have been restored to them. The 
case is difierent,and very different, from 
that of England, where the poor-laws 
have been established for more than 
two hundred years. In Ireland they 
have not been established at ail j and 
therefore the question presents itself to 
ustin just the same shape that it would 
have done, if we had been alive at the 
day when the patrimony of the poor 
was first seized on by the aristocracy 
ih' the manner which 1 have before 
described. While, therefore, we, for 
our own sakes, as well as for theirs, 
call for the making of permanent 
and sure relief for the indigent persons 
in Ireland^ we ought, on behalf of the 
land'^owners,* Iand*oc€upiers» and la< 
bourera, of Ireland, to demand that the 
patrimony of the poor shall be restored, 
be^ire the land of Ireland and the latour 
of Ireland, observe, be burdened with a 
oompnlsory assessment for the purpose 
Many persons are of opinion that the 
same demand ought to be made on | 


1 half of England, even now; but there 
‘have been such great changes in the 
distribution of the people, and of the 
wealth of parishes ; and there has been % 
a permanent settlement, as to the poor, 
for so long a time, that a demand of this 
sort, as applicable to England, would 
be less evidently just and proper. lam 
satistied that it will soon be found, that, 
for the heneiit of both countries, a total 
extinguishment of the tithes, and the 
complete operation of Queen Elizabeth's 
poor-law, are absolutely necessary to 
the peace and happiness of the kingdom; 
but, in praying for relief to be made for 
the poor of Ireland; in praying for new 
poor-laws; in praying for poor-laws 
where poor-laws have never yet existed; 
in praying that there shall be relief pro- 
vided for the pour of Ireland; it was 
just, it was wise, it was in every way 
becoming people of sense, to pray for a 
previous restoration of the patrimony of 
the poor; and if Mr. O'Connkli^ had 
made a proposition of this sort,. instead 
of expressing his disapprobation of poor- 
laws in general, which disapprobation 
extended itself to England, as well as to 
Ireland, and gave his powerful and, in 
this case, dangerous countenance to the 
pensioned Malthus and his crew of op- 
pressors, I never should have been found 
amongst those who are so forward to 
express disapprobation of everything 
lone by Mr. O’Connell. 

Having said so much in what I deem 
ust commendation of this memorable 
petition, I cannot refraiu from observing 
on an unnatural effort, made by the re* 
^imrther of the Morning Chronicle^ to 
cast discredit upon this petition, by 
lending forth, under a name with which 
will not dirt my paper, an accusation 
igainst one of the persons who spoke at 
the meeting in support of the petition, 
by saying that that person had beea 
guilty oj roaeiing the Bible. Doubtless 
this must have been suggested* to this 
LYING reporiher by some one deeply 
interested in the preservation of all tha 
present abuses in the church. The said 
eporther must have been a BRUT£ 
indeed, not to know something, at any 
rate, of the state of the church in Ire*^ 
land. Stupidly ignorant be may be, and 
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doubtless is; but he mast be a very 
beast not to know, that in Ireland nine* 
tenths of the people are not church 
people ; that in many parishes there is 
scarcely a Protestant to be found ; that 
the church-property is a great parcel of 
wealth divided amongst the aristocracy ; 
and that tithes are there collected, and 
long have been, at the point of the 
bayonet ; and, therefore, ignorant brutr: 
as this reporther may be, and doubtless 

is, he must have known something "of 
all this ; and what a MALIGNANT 
M0N3TER must it then have been, to 
have done his best, to have exerted his 
serpent-like malignity, in order to de- 
tract from the eifect of this laudable 
petition, by basely and falsely asserting 
that one of the persons who supported 

it, had roasted the Bible ; which was as 
much as to say, This is a petition 
'' from Leeds, to be sure, but it has been 
“ sent up by a band of injidels and bias- 
^^phemersJ* Anything so malignant as 
this was perhaps never before heard of 
in the world ; and yet, 1 dare say, that 
this pennyiesa quack of a reporther pro- 
fesses himself to be a friend of the 
working classes, and to hold himself up 
as tlie champion on whom they are to 
rely ! 

If the fact had been true, instead of 
being false, the perfidy and malignity 
would have been equally great. The 
infamous reporther has not fthe audacity 
to accuse Mr. Bower of having roasted 
the Bible ; and if one of the persons 
who supported the motion, had, at any 
time of his life, been guilty of an act at 
once so foolish and so outrageous, with 
regard to public morals and religion ; if 
thiahad been the case, what was that to 
Mr. Bower ? How could Mr. Bower 
prevent such a person from supporting 
his resolution? Of what importance 
was that circumstance wHh regard to 
the allegations or the prayer of the peti- 
tion? Once adopt the notion of this 
consummately base fepoHto*,and away 
goes all the efficacy of petitioning, es- 
pecially relative to matters connected 
with the property of the church; or, 
indeed, relative to any question of abuse' 
whatsoever. For when a meeting is! 
about to lake place for 'the purpose of| 


petitioning against any abuse whatso- 
ever, what has corruption to do but to 
hire some notorious infidel or thief to 
speak in support of the petition ; and 
then to engage some greater scoundrel 
to object to the petition, on the score of 
its having been supported by such no- 
torious infidel or thief; though, perhaps, 
after all, a smaller criminal than the 
atrocious reporther himself. 

When corruption is driven to resort 
to such means of Wcirding off the 
blows aimed against her, her case must 
be desperate indeed ; and her case is 
desperate at the present moment. 
Coining from Bible-roastcrs, or Bible- 
roasters not, all that the people will ask 
is, Does this petition contain truth? The 
gentleman who moved the resolution 
might, if he were called upon for the 
purpose, challenge the whole of this 
great country to produce a man of cha- 
racter more spotless than himself. But 
no matter for that. Lord Morpeth was 
obliged to represent it as a petition nu- 
merously signed from the town of Leeds* 
His Lordship said that it had six thou- 
sand names at the bottom of it ; they 
could not all be roasters of the Bible. 
In short, this accusation is like all the 
others that the hirelings of corruption 
have, for^the last forty-five years, been 
preferring against every man who at- 
tempted to do anything effectual in pro- 
ducing a reform either in the church or 
in the Parliament. 

We must now enter into the inquiry 
relative to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with regard to theise Irish tithes.. 
My readers will bear in mind, that,, 
about twenty days ago, Lord Geev* 
uttered a most dreadful threat, that he 
would e/{/brce the law relative to the 
tithes in Ireland. Every one understood 
him to mean that he would charge the 
tithe-pigs and potatoes, horse and foot. 
Every one at the same time saw the 
madness of such a desigo ; and the 
bmad-sbeet began to tire upon his Loffd^ 
ship from all quarters. Even the old 
Timts, natunktiy as it is disposed ^to 
blood, cried out against the intended 
tioly crusade ; and tli^eFore it ,was 
thodght proftnU Ihe Ministry to per- 
form that operation which the vulgar 
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call a ilni\ving-in of the horns ; a sajing 
'which arcs?, doubtless, troin observing 
that the snail, when it feels its horn 
touching anything disagreeable, imme- 
diately draws it in, and softly turns its 
head another way. The personage put 
forward upon this occasion to perform 
the operation of drawing-in was Lord 
Althorp, whom I do not compare to a 
snail; for, if he move as slowly, he 
certainly does not move in so judicious 
a manner. The history of tlie drawing- 
in has been succinctly, but extremely 
well, given in the flluncltrslpr and tSal- 
ford ^4di;cr//.‘cr of the ^'ith instant. 
Every fact connected witli tlie measure 
now in contemplation is of importance, 
and will be of importance for ages. It 
is another complete cliurch-rcvolution 
which is about to take place ; and if I 
should have to write the history of it 
hereafter, as I have written the history 
of the last church-revolution, the facts* 
which I am now about to state will be 
thought by me to be of prominent im- 
portance. The reader will see that the 
report to which reference is heiv: made 
was suppre.ssod in the London news- 
papers, but that it found ils way to Ire- 
land, which is, of itself, a fact very ell | 
worthy of attention, because it shows 
the fears entertained by those vvho aie 
well known to have the means of si- 
lencing, whenever they please, any part 
of the London daily press. 

With this preface 1 here insert the 
account that 1 have alluded to. 

“ Irish Tithes. — Since we cora- 
mented on the extraordinary cleclara- 
tion of Earl Grey, that he was willing 
** to compel the payment of Irish tithes 
by force, an effort was made on the 
“ part of Lord Althorp to explain away 
“ that declaration. The effort seemed 
tolerably successful, and deceived a 
great portion of the public ; the true 
state of the case having been in some 
degree suppressed. We Qnd the secret 
in a report now before us, in a Dublin 
paper, of a very animated debate very 
imperfectly reported in the London 
press, which arose on the presentation 
** of petitions against the tithe-law of 
** Ireland, on the Sth of February-— On 
that evening Mr* O'Connell; in a 


" very feeling and impressive speech, 
denounced the parsons of Ireland as 
** the ‘ robbers of the poor.’ Of the 
violent death of Archdeiicoii Whitty, 
“ he observed : — 

“ Ho had Icjjal ri^rhts, which, I believe, 
he huhitiiHlIy asserted with cxtrcttie and 
ri;;'id seventy. He was the man who attempted 
to awaken some of the most hearuburniii^ 
oppressions of the dark and dismal period of 
Catholic persecution.'* 

“ The following passage we extract 
“ from an enorgoiic and ab’o speech of 
Mr. Henry Grattan : — 

The blood of Mr. Whiitv may be tracked 
to this piaee. Geiitleiiieo, [ see, shrink at 
this; hut 1 repeat it, the blood of Mr. Whitty 
may he tracked to the very door of this assem- 
bly. Wlio have sent us here ? For what pur- 
pose do we sit here? Is it not to make »o(»d 
and wliolesome laws for the people ? And will 
any one venture to say that such is the case 
now, nlRo* reterriii^ lo tlie ^ang;uii)ary laws 1 
have alluded lo, and the comments on liiciii 
that i liave quoted ; alter reading' the almost 
etidicss statutes pass(d with rei^ard to the 
! church, all of which, it appears, have failed in 
I their object; will any one contend tliat Par- 
' iiament hn-i di^char^ed its duty by h aviiijr 
the state in conliision, and allowing to 
without remedy ;:iievances that lead to the 
perpetratiuii ol acts so revolting to human 
nature?'* 

.4nd again — 

“ These laws, it seems, are to he supported 
by arms. Is this the expression? 'I'liey are 
t<» he enforced by troops, is such the hiii^uiigc ? 
Are we to have the old medicine for 

Ireland? Ila.Noiicts, bayonets. Sir, this is 
nionstruiis ; it is intolerable. Ireland will not 
submit, to It. Aji'aiij, 1 say, Ireland ought not 
to submit, aud will nut submit to it.** 

Mr. Grattan further observed, that 
there was no moral obligation to pay 
tithe ; that the legal obligation ought 
to cease; and that as to the project of 
charging tithe on the landlord, and so 
reaching the tenant, he would not be 
“ tithe-proctor of any church upon earth. 
** Mr. Chapman, on the same evening, 
expressed his regret that the tithe- 
committee had not gone into the ge- 
neral question of church-lands, in 
order that some provision might be 
carved out of them for the poor. This 
occurred after Lord Grey’s declara- 
tion, and it occurred on Wednesday, 
** the Sth of February. The subject was 
resumed on Tuesday, the 14 th, by Mr» 
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“ Lambkiit and Mr. Wai^kkr, with 
“ equal vigour on the part of both gen- 
“ tieinen. Mr. \Valki:k, in parlicular, 
" gave a detail of s()ine of llie horrible 
“ iniquities of the Irish [)arsons, in the 
“ levying <if tithes not due to tlieni. It 
“ was on this occasion only that Lord 
*^Ai/rnoHc gave his interpretation of 
“ the meaning of Lord Guky. 'J'he truth 
“ is, that t.his is anoth(*r iiK-taiice of the 
“ defeat of the Ministry j anotiier in- 
stance of the triumph of the people 
“ over the <»ligJirchy; and another 
** symptom of the approaelnng (h)wnfall 
“ of one of the most irn])iou.s aiid wieked 
tyrannies that ever oppressed man, 
“ and made a mockery of (iod. I'he 
“ Sfandanl lias recently confe-sed that 
there is no 'lory piirtv; tliat they 
caiumt organi^-c an <ipposition; and 
“ yet thisimbeeile Ministry are kept in 
“ check by their own haticd of justice, 
“ and by their own fears of pt)pnlar 
“ liberty.*’ 

Here, tlien, wc have an additional 
cause for the drau:iif<j nt ofthv soft htfrtis. 
Tlic speeches of Messrs. OX'oxN'Kt.L 
and GiiATTAN were of considerable 
length, and especially tliafc of Mr. 
Grattan*, who entered into a full ac- 
count of the various cinelties experi- 
enced by the Irish in consi*queiiee of 
this systeni. These arc mere sentences 
from the speeches of these gentlemen. 
The‘-e speeches occupied more tlian a 
whole column in the Irish papers, while 
ill the English they occu[>ied hut a very 
small space, from wliieh space were ex- 
cluded the .strongest and most eniciciit 
parts of their .speeches. 'I’liis debate 
was taking place while the committee 
on Irish tithes was sitting ; and it un- 
questionably had a gre.it etfcct upon tiic 
result of the deliberations of the com- 
mittee. In a few days afterwards this 
committee hastened out its report ; and 
on that report it is, which, after insert- 
ing it, I am going to remark. I have 
endeavoured to get a copy of the report, 
and of the evidence attached to it ; hut 
1 have not yet succeeded. Tlie report 
which I insert is that which has betui 
made to the House of Lords, and which 
I iind in the public papers. It is curi- 
ous how precisely the two committees 


agree, when there is one silting in each 
House upon the same subject. Not in 
the V'jinf words^ it is true, but precisely 
as to the thing recommended to be 
done. The coiiicidmce in sentiment 
was wonderful in the memorable ease 
of lb?Ki, s Hill ; and in tlic still-less-to- 
be-forgoltcn case of the dungeon and 
the gi*gi;ing bills of 1817 ; bills which 
a reformed Harliament will revise, or a 
reform of the Harliament will be a 
mockery. Upon th.'it occasion the cut- 
deuce was not laid before the House; 
and my intelligence from London says 
that the evidence in this fillie case is 
not yet printed; and I should not be at 
all su. prised if it never were printed ; 
though the reader will please to observe 
that this evidence is all-important to a 
clear under-standing and a just decision 
n))on the subject. I must therefore 
take the report as I find it, and ^ God 
knows it contains matter enough to ex- 
cate men’s alarm, if we had not the con- 
solatory assurance that to act upon it is 
utterly impossible. But my observa- 
tions are reserved until tluj rejider has 
gone through the report itself, which, 
at any rate, has the merit of brevity. 

TITHE SYSTEM IN ICELAND. 

“ RKrORT. 

“ Hy the Lords' Committee to inquire 
“ info the Collrction and Payment 
of 'I'lTHUs in Ihklano, and tlie 
“ State of the Laws relating thereto; 

an 'I to report their observations 
“ thereon to the House; and to whom 
“ were referred certain Petitions, Pa- 
“ pers, and Accounts, upon the .sub- 
** ject inaiter referred to the Coin- 
inittee. 

Ordered to Report— That the Com- 
“ inittcc have proceeded to examine 
“ into the subject which has been refer- 
“ red to them ; and although they have 
“ not yet been able to bring their tii- 
guiries to a efose^ they think it their 
duty not to defer laying before the 
House their opinion on parts of the 
** evidence which has been brought 
before them, and on circumstances 
** which call for the immediate attention 
“ of the legislature. A resistance, more 
or less decided, to the payment of 
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tithes, appears to have been made in a scale diminishing as their respective 
several parts of Ireland, l)ut more “ incomes increase, 
particularly the counties of Kilkenny, That, as a security for the repays 
Carlow, and Tipperary, and a portion “ ?««/#/ of the sums so to be advanced, 
of the Queen's County, and supported “ his Majesty should be empowered /o 
** by means of organised, illegal, and, in “ is.%*uiord*'rs to Ivvy, uncier the uvthorily 
“ some instances, armed combinations ; “ o/’ a law 1o be passed for this purpose^ 
“ the danger of which is increased by the amount of arrears due for the 
the peculiar circumstances of Ireland; “ tithes of the year 1831, without pre- 
but which, from whatever cause they jiulice to the claims ot the clergy for 
may arise, if allow ed to continue, and “ any arrear that ma;' he due tor a longer 
** to extend themselves successfully to “ period, reaervinix, in tiie tirst instance, 
** other districts, cannot fail to be ap- “ the amount ol the advance^ -f) made, 
“ plied to other objects, and ultimately and paying over the remaining balance 
to subvert the dominion of the law, “ to the legal claimant. 
and eadanyer the j}cacc and security oj “That where ilie tithes claimed by 
“ society, the party petitioning shall be under 

“ It appears that the consequence of “ the operation of the Composition Acts, 
“ these proceedings has been, that in “ the amount to bo advanced shall be 
“districts where resistance has been “ regulated by such ( omposilion ; where 
made to the payment of tithes, the the amount of the tithe shall have 
“ clergy have in many instances been “ been regulated by any agreement in- 
“ reduced to the greatest distress. “ dependently of tiie Composition Acts, 

“ The estimated amounts, in the dis- “ the amount shall be regulated by such 
“ tricts where this resistance has '^icHy , agreemeiit ; and in all other cases by 
“prevailed, according to inforiiiaiion <ht? average amount oj the tithes 
laid before the Committee, of sums, tvhich have been really and bona jide 
“ due for the tithe, are, in the dioceses ; V^td or i-eemed to the incumbent of 
•f of “ such parish for the yeais 1827, 1828, 


“ OSSORY, £ £ 

In compounded parislies .. 

** 111 uiiCoiiij)uuiidc'd diltu ... 1(1,130 j 
“ Lcigiilin, 

“ In compounded parishes .. ]8,092 } 

lu uiiconipouri<led ditto ... 2,700 ) “ 

“ Cash I' L and Kmky, 

“ Ju 1 13 compounded paiishea 23,400"^ 

“ In 25 uncompouiiiied iln. on I ( 

“ an avera;feof those which >4,197 f 
hn\e been coiiipuundi d . J 

** FERNs^supposed to be about 7,000 

“ Kildare— ditto 5,000 

“ Total £84,954 

It appears to the Committee that, 
“ in order to afford immediate relief to 
“ the distressed clergy^ it is expedient 
“ his Majesty should be. empowered to 
advance to the incumbent^ where 
“ tithes, or compositions in lieu of tithes, 
ha\e been illegally withheld, or to his 
“ representatives, Ujion a petition veri- 
“ fied by affidavit, sums not exceeding 
the amount of the arrears due for the 
tithes of the year 1831, proportioned 
“ to the incomes of each, according to 


“ and 1829. * 

“ That in order to the more effectually 
“ levying the amount of the sums so 
“ to be advanced, it shall be lawful for 
“ the Altcrney-Geiu'ial to proceed, ci- 
“ ther by petition to the Court of Chau- 
“ eery or of Ex( h(*(|rer, or by civil bill 
“ at the Quarter 8ossions of the county 
“ in whicli the parish or part of the 
“ parish of such incuml)cnt is situated, 
“ against all or any oJ the parties from 
“ whom such arrears shall be claimed as 
“ due by such incuml>ent; and that the 
“ said courts respectively may issue 
“ process Jor the recovery of the sums to 
“ be by them awarded, conformably to 
“ the provisions to be insetted in such 
“ Act of Parliameuty and similar to 
“ those contained in several Acts of the 
“ Parliament of 1787, 1788, 1799, and 
“ 1800, with siicli additions or altera- 
“ lions as may be thought lit to be in- 

troduced into such Act, us adapted to 
“ the circumstances existing at the 
“ present moment in Ireland. 

“ But strongly as the Coiimiittee are 
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impressed with the necessity of main- \ revolution, the property remained un- 
taining the authariiy of //le Aiw;, and ' changed as to its nature and tenure; 
“ relieving the pressing wants the clergy : hut here it is proposed to change both, 
“ have sultered //«/// a h reach of it , they ; and to make an nhsoliife transfer of real 
“ have anxiondy turned tht ir attention J property from one man to another; and 
to the practicability of effecting an | to give a fixed annual value to that 
“ useful alteration in the |)resent. sy‘'teiii, ; which is, and always must be, as variable 
“ and although tlie inquiry in which as the seas«)n-, and as the ability and 
“they are engaged is not sufficiently \\\\t dispositions of the occupiers of the 
advanced to etial)le them to pronounce land. 

“ a distinct f)pinion as l(» the hc^^t means 

“ of removing the evils connected with ^ report states: 

“the collection of tithes in Irelaml, 1. Tiuit the yielding of tithes has been 
“ enough lias appe:irc(l U> satisfy thetn j resisted in a part ot Ireland; and, 

“ that, uilli a view to secure hotli the I in some iiisLinces, by means of 


intoicsts uf th(‘ church and the lasting i 
“ welfare of that counirv, a peniianciit \ 
“ change of system will he retjuired. j 
“ That such a cliange, to he satisfactory, 
“ and safe, mnsl involve a rowplete ex- ; 

Unction of titliOt including those 1 
“ belonging to hty impioprtators^ by I 
“ commuting them for a charye ?/poa j 
“ land, or uii exchange for or inveslment • 
“ in land, so as effectually to secure the 
revenues of the chmek as far as relates 
“ to tithes, and at the same time to 


an organis^id cniiihiualion, accom- 
panied witli illegal and armed com- 
binations of force 

That if thi-. he suffered to proceed, 
these means will he aj)j)lied to other 
oljjects than tithes, and th:it ulti- 
mately the dominion of the law 
would he suhvertcfl, and the peace 
and security of society endangered. 

. That in ronst t|nenee of tins resistance 
the clergy of tlie church ha\c been, 
ill many instance^, reduced to the 


“ rem()^eaIlpee//«/V/r^ collision between 
“ the parochial clergy and the occupiers ' 
“ of land 

Tliis document, I venture to predict, 
will, a liundred yeais hence, he con- 
sidered of as miuh importance as the 
declaration <»f tlie Diitch King when he 
fir&t landed in England. It is a de- 
claration th:it titiies can he no longer 


greate.'-t distress, 

Tiiat It is estimated (llu)Ugh the re- 
port does not s:iy by whom) that 
the amount of the titlies thus with- 
held is S4,f)54'. 

That loalFord relief to the distressed 
clergy, it is expedient that his J/fl- 
jesty should he empowered to ad^ 
vu/tee VC i tain sums of moncif to the 


upheld ; and that the Cimcrninetit will, incumbents, fnim whom their tithes 

if it can, take away a part of every have been withlicld on account of 

man's estate, and give it to the |Mrsoiis, the arrears of tithes, 

who, generally speaking, are the rcia- 0. That as a security for the rejiaymcnt 
lions or dependents of the aristocracy- of tlie sums to be so advanced, his 

My friends, I beg you to read this report Majesty shall he empowered by a 

two or lliree times over, and (o pay par- law to be passed for tins purpose^ 

ticnlar attention the jiarts which you to issue orders to levy the money 

will lind printed in italic letters. In the on the parties occiqjying the lands 

first place, pray mark the haste of the where the payment has been re- 

proceedlng ; the commiUee have only sisted, 

heard part of ike evidence: it founds its 7. That, to make the levying effectual^ 
report only on that part ; neither does it the act .shall empow er the Aitoruey- 

come tu a conclusion with regard to the (leneral to proceed by petition to 

measure that it recommends ; but even the Court of Chancery, or to the 

in this state of imperfect inquiry^it moots Court of Exchequer, or by civil bill 

a measure the most strange and out- at the quarter sessions ! And is to 

rageous that ever yet entered into the he empowered to proceed at once 

mind of man. At the former church to a seizure and recovery. 
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N. B. The report does not say whether Chester, in the month of June, 1830, 
this same process is to he pursued, which was signed, if I redollect rightly, 
ill order to obtain Easter~u ff 'fu ings, by five or six hundred men : it prayed for 
8 . But now comes the recommendation the total abolition of tithes^ it was 
of the committee with regard to inovcil by a landowner and seconded by 
the future ; and here it stales that a landowner ^ and it was signed by men, 
there ought to be a permanent j nine-lentlis of whom were land-owners 5 
change in the system 3 that such | an«l many of whom were not land-oc- 
change must involve a ! en piers. And how conies it that por- 

exiinction of tithes, including those ' sons of this dobcription have found out 
belonging to lay-impropriators, and I now, all at once, that tithes are a bur- 
by giving the lithe-owners, in liju* den to Eni;land n.j longer to be borne 
of tithe, a chartje upon the laud! ‘ with patience r It is very curious that. 
The first paragraph, numbered as when we speak of the ihundcring 
above, states that which every one be- j standing army in time of peace, of 
lieves not to be true ; for, if there had * the gendarmerie, of the new trespass- 
been illegal combinations supported by I law, of the iievVgarne-laws, and Slurgcs 
an arriKil force, where were the police, 1 lioiirne s hills, of tlie extraordinary 
where were the Orange yeomanry, and i powers given to justices of tlie peace ; 
where were llie standing army ? If is it is curious, that when w'o (aimplain of 
very true that there have heen two 1 the*>e innovations on the constitution of 
grand battles, somewhat resembling, or tmr fathers, we are always answered by 
rather surpassing, the memorable battle an as-crtion that these changes are 
of Skibbercen, the account of which has rendered necessary by tliC changes in 
been read in every country in llie world ; } the ciicumstanccs of the world, and of 
but have there not been occasional liat - 1 this country in parliculnr, and that, 
ties of this sort during the whole of the among the endless exeellenccs of our 
last thirty years 5 and do we not know happy constitution, the very greatest 
that upon an average for many years p rh.ips is, that it so readily aceoinmo- 
past, more than a thousand lives a vear! dates itself to a change of circnm- 
have been lost in the business ot coUeet- | stances ! Hut when we want a change 
ing oblations from the faithful,” to be for the benefit of the people : when we 
for the blessed work of charit) placed propose any measure that shall diminish 
** in the hands of the rrnnisters of peace the power, or the gains of tlie aristo- 
on earth and good will amongst men r” cracy 3 then, oli God ! what an outcry 
So that here is nothing new. The against innovation ! Now, strong as 
church in Ireland has always been sup- the reasons may be in favour of a tliun- 
ported by the same means e.Morcised in dc.ing standing army in time of peace; 
one shape or another. Therefore, this great as may have been the cliangc of 
grand disjdayof the means of resistance circumstances, which is pleaded in jus- 
tells for just nothing at all with the tiHeaiion of that innovation, has the 
public. change l)een greater than that which 

The second jiaragraph is still more in has taAen place in the world with re- 
the style of exaggeration. It asserts | gard to tithes. The manufacturers ob- 
that if this sort of resistance be nut put ';jcct, and in itself justly object, to the 
an end to, it will be applied to otlier j cokn-bill ; and what is the answer of 
objects : that is to say, that because men I the owners and cultivators of the land ? 
resist the payment of tithes, they will, j Ii is this ; “ While our produce is liable 
if sulTercd to do that with impunity, to the heavy burden of tithes, we can- 
resist the payment of rent. This sup- ! not carry on a competition with nations 
poses that all those, who object to the | whose land is unlithed. Every sack of 
payment of tithes, really possess nothing | wheat that we send to the market, con- 
themselvcs 3 which is a supposition thesists fora sixth if not a seventh part 
most false that can possibly be enter- j of lithe, which has been paid upon it, 
tained. There was a petition from llo- 1 before it has been brought to the mar- 
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kct. If we are asked, what is that 
makes tliis burden intolerable now, 
which was not found to be intolerable 
before the French war, the answer is, 
that the countries which grow corn, 
and other food, and which can send 
them to this CiUintry, are now freed 
from tithes, to whicli they were subject 
before the French war. It is impossi- 
ble for land in llampsliire to be worth 
cultivating, if the French be allowed to 
send in the produce of tlieir iintithed 
land, liesides this, there is a great 
untithed country spnturf vp since tl 
beginning of ilie French war. The 
exportable food of tlie United States (»f 
America has increased /?rew///-/e/// since j 
the beginning of the French war. It 
is thus, in a new stale of thiiigs, that we 
are to he placed 3 and, to place the 
country in its former relative situation, 
we must put an end to tithes. Hence 
it is that land-owners in England are 
calling for tlie abolition of tithes 3 the 
miserable eorn bill gives them but a 
very ina(le(|uatc protection ; the farmer 
feels that which he is compelled to 
give to the parson he wants to give 
to his labourer : from his not having 
this to give the labourer, the laud re- 
mains im[)crfectly cultivated : the re- 
sources of the country are thus di- 1 
minished, while the miseries of thej 
people are increased. This commit- 
tee will assert a pretty long while, 

I believe, though backed by Lords El- 
don andWynford (Serjeant Best), before 
they will make the people of England 
believe, that to withhold tlie yielding of 
tithes, is to be immediately followed by 
the confiscation of men's estates. I may 
be singular in my notions, to be sure 3 
but, for my part, if a law were passed, to 
put an end to my p.nrson at Kensington 
taking tithes and Easter-olfcrings from 
me, I should look upon my landlord 
as being more completely niy landlord i 
than he is now 5 and if I had an estate | 
of my own, a law which would relieve 
me from the yielding of tithes, would 
inevitably make me feel that I was all 
at once become the sole proprietor. 
Last year the venerable and noble peer, 
Brougham and Vaux, said that the 
parson was a sleeping partner in the 


land 3 and, it would be strange indeed, 
if the active partner in a firm should 
look u()on his share as less valuable on 
account of ihe sleeping partner being 
compelled to give up his share to him. 
In short, this part of the report is mere- 
ly a repetition of the cuckoo-cry which 
the parsons and their partisans have 
been setting up for years past, that the 
seizing of the tithes will be a prelude to 
the confiscation of all property : words 
which deceive nobody who looks into 
the matter 3 for, observe, nobody pro- 
j)oses to seize tithes 3 people propose to 
cease to yield, which is a very iliflcrent 
thing from seizing 3 the parson is in 
()osse6sion of no tiiiies 3 he has no claiiii 
uj>on anything but the increase. Very 
diirercnl is the situation of the laud- 
owner and occupier. They are in po:^ 
session; and to talk of ousting them 
upon the.Ntt«o* principle on which tithes 
arc withheld, is impudence, sheer im- 
pudence, such as could not he expected 
from anybody but the parsons and their 
advocates. 

The fourth paragraph, asserting that 
the clergy have been reduced to the 
greatest distress, and the fourth para- 
graph stating the estimated amount of 
the tithes withheld from them 3 these 
are worthy of no particular attention ; 
but. 

The fifth paragraph conies to (he 
point 3 it recommends an act to enable 
his Rlajesiy to advance certain sums to 
the incumbents who have had their 
tithes withheld from them in the man- 
ner afore-mentioned, A great deal is 
done in this world by a cunning use of 
words 3 and OUR THING, wliich docs 
not change its nature with a change of 
men, is famous for this use of words. 
Ills Majesty is to advance the money 
to the parsons 3 that is to say, the Minis- 
ters are to take the money out of the 
general mass of taxes, and give it to 
the Irish parsons, to make good the 
amount of tithes which they have been 
unable to collect. Thus every labour- 
ing man in the kingdom, in England 
and Scotland, as well ns in Ireland, is 
to be compelled to give up a part of his 
earnings to' relieve the distresses of 
those Irish parsons who have been un- 
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able to make the people pay them ^hat yourselves beforehand^ and to come for*» 
they have demanded in tithes. Observe, ward with petitions, praying tl.at this 
that this must necessarily extend itself measure may not be adopted. The 
to lay-impropriations, as well as parsons; Editor of the Chmeh Rt* formers* Mu* 
so that, if resistance have extended gazine has observed that, circuin- 
into his parishes, the Duke of Devon- stances alone have placed the Irish 
shire will, of course, have to receive “ people in the front of the battle ; and 
his share of this advanced money. Af- “ that the peojjle of Ireland are now con- 
ter this what have wc not to expect? “ tending, not for their own rights only, 
If a law to this effect shall pa^s, who is “ hut also for tliose of the people of 
to assure us that the next law w'ill not i “ England.” Be you, therefore, I pray 
be a something to compel us to niake ! you, on the alert, and let not this bill 
good out of the taxes any rents which | pass, without such reinonsiivnce on your 
the great Irish landlords may be unable | part, as it becomes you to make on this 
to screw out of their tenants ? If the. very important occasion, 
parson be a ski ping partner, and if his j 1‘hc eighth garagraph, or closing pa- 
share of the revenue is to be advanced ragraph of the report, winds up the 
out of the taxes, upon what ground is j climax. In the first place it recoin mends 
this same Parliament to refuse to pay a law' to cause a complete extinction of 
the active partner Ins share our, of the tithes. That is good. 'J’hat is what the 
taxes also. tJpon tlie j)rinciplc of this | pailiarnent has a clear right to do, see- 
proposed law, the industrious classes of, mg that (lie tithes are public property 
the nation are to become bound for the to all intents and purposes; and that 
due payment of rents as well as of , tliey are held /a trust for the purposes 
tithes. I of upholding relighin, and of relieving 

Aye, but the sixth paragrtiph provides ! the poor. If tlie report had stopped 
a means of repayment to u*^ ! We are . here, ibercforc, it would have allbrded 
to berc/mi(i by money levied, by virtue ! matter for liigh commendation on those 
of a new loan from those who have not i who drew it up ; and it would have 
duly yielded their tithes. Now', u hat j argued great wisdom on the part of 
security have we that those who have ' the Government ; seeing that all men 
not duly yielded their tithes will be , are now satisfied that tithes must be 
found upon the spot ? What security ' put an end to. But tlie report, instead 
have we that they will liave wherewith | of slopping here, goes on to rer-ommend 
to pay, even supposing them to be com- | that, in lieu of tithes, a CHARGE shall' 
polled to yield Co the force of this new ^ he established upon the land ! So that 
act of Parliament ? Supposing them to the parsons will no longer he sleeping 
be found upon the spot ; and supposing puiiiiers'j they will be real co-pioptie^ 
them still to have ability to pay, then, iors\ they will no longer have a claim 
as the seventh paragraph tells us, tlie merely upon the produce of the land, 
Attorney-0eneral is to have the jiovver j but will beprirt-oimc/sof thcland itself; 
to proceed to levy, by petition in the : and no bequest, no alienations, no trans- 
Court of Chancery, or in the Court of ^ fer or assignment of land can take 
Exchequer, or by civil bill at theQuar- • place without tlieir being a party to the 
ter Sessions. In neither case, I sup- ; transaction. At present, they "have a 
pose, is he to be troubled with a jury ; ' claim merely upon the increase. They 
but, certainly, he may avoid that trouble [ have by degrees most enormously ex- 
if he choose by petifiou to the Court of j tended that claim : they have, at last,. 
Chancery. I beseech you, my readers taken four times as much, in the shape 
in England^ to look well at this mat- of tithe, as is taken in either Italy or 
ter; to look at this measure as pre- Spain ; but still their claim is only upon 
paratory for you ; as providing be- the increase, and not upon the land 
ibr^and a precedent for the case itself. If 1, for instance, have a fariaa> 
which, it is foreseen, will arise in Eng- and if it produce nothing, either from Ead- 
land j and 1 beseech you 40 prepare seasons, or from my want of means to 
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cultivate it, the parson has nothing, be- 
:iause there is nothing for him to tiave ; 
lie cannot take iny goods; he cannot 
send me to jail ; he cannot sell my 
farm, in order to make up for his want 
of tithes 3 because liohas no claim other 
than upon that which tlie land produces. 
But pass the law, and he is co-proprietor 
with me ; he has a rent-eharge upon my 
farm 3 he sues me for arrear of rent, 
whether 1 have crop or not ; and he pro- 
ceeds till he has taken from me my 
farm : so that such a law, if passed, will 
actually take away a part of every man’s 
estate 3 take it away as completely as if 
there were a mortgage upon every 
estate 3 and, in fact, as \vc3 shall pre- 
sently see, this would be an act of ge- 
neral confiscation against the miildlc, 
class of the community. 1 

Let us look a little at the churcli, or 
rather at the clergy ; and see icho they ’ 
are. Let us see of the whole eight or 
ten millions a year which they receive, 
how small is the proportion which has 
fallen to the lot of anybody but the 
aristocracy, their relations, and (le|)end- 
ents. Let us see what nuincrous great 
livings 3 what immense (juantities of 
tithes belong to the deans and chapters 5 
let us see how very small a part of the 
lay-impropriations belongs to an) body 
but the aristocracy. In short, with 
some very trilling exceptions, the whole 
is theirs ; and, if this act were to pass, it 
would be an act to take away a part of 
the estate of every man in the middle 
rank of life, and to give it to the arista- 
cracy. Observe, tiiis law would reach 
property of all holdings : freehold, co- 
pyhold, leasehold, houses, mills, canals, 
mines, every species of property, in the 
whole of which the nobility and their 
relations and dependents would become, 
all at once, co-proprietors with the 
owners. In the parish of Betley, for 
instance, there sire several farms, ownetl 
by so many persons. 1‘here are .some 
small 3 some very siimll, some cottages 
merely, with gardens. From all these 
the parson bikes tithes, and they amount 
altogether to probaldy four score in 
number. Let this lavv pass, and then 
he has four score rent charges in his 
parish 3 and, whether they have crop. 


or not, the owners are compelled to pay 
him his rent-charge. He is co-pro- 
[irietor with fourscore persons in his 
parish. And thus it must be in every 
parish; and thus the aristocracy, who 
have hitherto taken the increase of the 
land, would thus be enabled to take the 
land itself. 

'J hese Ministers never can have per- 
ceived the extent to which this would 
go. Can they, for instance, have fore- 
seen what would take place in the city 
of London ? There the tithe is so much 
in the pound upon the rack-rent; at 
least, it is so in several of the parishes. 
Will the act suffer that enormous op- 
pression to remain ? Will it leave the 
everlasting litigation still to be going on 
there 3 or will it make the parson co- 
proprietor with all the owners of houses 
and wharfs and stables and warehouses 
in London ^ Tlie same in Westmin.ster ; 
the same in Marybonne ; the same in 
every country town, and in every city 
and town in the kingdom 3 and thus^ 
under the name of clergy, the aristocracy 
will have a co-proprietorship in every 
square inch of real property in the king- 
dom. I do pray you, my English read- 
ers, not to regard this as merely an Irish 
concern. It is an English concern. If 
the act be passed, it must be vicaut to 
be applied to us; for, as to the continue 
anve of tithes in England, after they 
shall have been extinguished in Ireland^ 
the thing is utterly inqiossible. If the 
monstrous attempt should be made, the 
occupiers of the land in England would 
demand a corn^hiU against Ireland, No 
matter for explanations upon the sub- 
ject 3 tithes having been exfingiiished 
in Ireland would be quite enough 3 so 
that here, if there were no other, would 
arise a cause of al).solutc necessity for 
extinguishing the tithes in England; 
and then would come the rent chargeSi 
an<I, in fact, a division of our property 
among.st the aristocracy. The radicals 
have been accused of views of spolia- 
tion 3 they have been accused of a desire 
to seize and divide the property of the 
rich ; the mad :Spenccnns proposed to 
make the land tiie peqplc’s farm 3'* 
but, until now, never did it come into 
the mind of man» to take the property 
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of the middle class, of the small pro- 
prietors, down even to the cottaj^er, and 
to compel him to share it with the aris- 
tocracy ; and that, too, under the pre- 
tence of its licin^ necessary to uphold 
the church of Christ. 

Let U8, for a moment, take just a 
glance at the manner in which the thing 
would work in Ireland. Lay tithes, as 
well as clerical tithes, are to he “ extin- 
puished in this way. The Duke of 
Devonshire has, according to a state- 
ment made by himself in the House of 
Lords, the great tithes of twenty pa- 
rishes in Ireland. ISuppose there to be 
fifty pieces of real property 'n each 
parish, his Grace instantly becomes 
possessed of a thousand revi-charyes in 
those parishes ; he becomes co^pro- 
prieioi' with a thousand persons in 
tlioso parisiies. He was only entitled 
to the increase before; but now he! 
becomes iord vf ike soil ! Supjiose | 
one of the farms in one of those |)arishcs 
to be sold in twenty lots, how' is the 
rent-charge to be divided? Who will 
purchase under such circumstances ? In 
short, it is evident that in a very few 
years it would not be so much a divi- 
sion as a confiscation of the whole j ro- 
perty. Then turn to England, where 
there arc noblemen who own the tithes, 
great or small, of probably a hundred 
])arishes encli. The Ckuivk Reformers^ 
Magazine tells us that there are 4,845 
livings out of 11,700, or thereabouts, 
in England and W'ales, whicli former 
number are in tlie possession of clerical 
corporations or of laymen ; and these 
livings arc, too, amongst the largest, 
and are clilelly owned by the deans and 
chapters or by the aristocracy, there 
being3,845 of them in the hands of mere 
laymen. Thus, then, all tlie real pro- 
])erty in more than one- half of the king- 
dom of England and ^Vnles, would, if 
this project were to become a law, be 
to he shared with the aristocracy : they 
Would have a direct lien upon the whole 
of it; they would be c<hpropiictnrs ; 
and, in a very short time they woulcl 
become the sole owners of the whole; 
and thus, while this \Vhig Ministry have 
before the Parliament a bill, by which 
they profess to give the middle and 


working classes a share in making the 
laws, it appears that they are projecting 
a hill by which the whole of the real 
property is to be caused to be shared by 
the aristocracy. 

What, good Cod*! are the inconveni- 
ences, the turmoils, the dangers, the 
mischiefs, wliich this church has not 
caused to this kingdom and this kingly 
Government ! From its very founda- 
tion it has been ihe cause of all the 
great troubles, dangers, and difliculties 
of the country. During the **eign3 of 
Elizal)cth and James 1., it convulsed the 
country by the measures adopted for se- 
curing itself against the poojde’s attach- 
ment to the (Jatliolic faith. Charles I. 
owed his sad fate to the attempts of the 
church to establish its lofty dominion. 
James II. was hurled from his throne 
because, and only because, he was a 
Catholic, and was snspecteil of hostile 
feelings with regard to the church. To 
preserve this church, it stands recorded 
in acts of Parliament, was the main ob- 
ject of the revolution of 1688. To pre- 
serve this church, the wars were under- 
taken by William ; and those wars pro- 
duced the Bank and the National Debt; 
and the act of Parliament which created 
these, tells us that they were created for 
tlic express purpose of nplwlding the 
Protestant ehurchi just as we are now 
told that a rent- charge upon all our pro- 
perty is become necessary, in order to 
uphold the rights of that church. All the 
penal laws against the Catholics had 
the same foundation, and no other. 
The millions upon millions, und tens 
and twenties of millions, of taxes 
wrung from English labour, and ex- 
pended *0 keep up an army in Ireland, 
had no other object than that of uphold- 
ing this church against the will of the 
people ; and now, at lust, when the 
universal feeling of the people will 
endure it no lunger, as a collector of 
tithes, it is proposed to turn these 
tithes into a rent-charge and under 
that name, take away a part of every 
man's estate! From its very beginning 
it was that which it has continued ta 
be; thus it will be to the end ; but we 
have now the consolation of knowing 
that that end cannot be distant. 
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It now remains to be seen whether 
the people of Eng and be willing to 
liave their estates shared with them by 
the aristocracy, or whether they be not 
I recommend to sensible [)orsons in the 
several parishes of KnglantI, just to 
make out n list of the several farms, 
and other parcels of real property in 
their resjiective parislies. I myself 
should go to work in this way : 1 
should make out the list in the manner 
that 1 have just mentioned, calculate 
the amount of the tithe u|)()ii tlie seve- 
ral parcels of property; and then, vviieii 
the Irish bill be brought in, describe to 
the several owners of property wliat 
they had to expect 5 and ask thorn, 
whether they were willing tliat the 
parson should become a cj-proprielor 
of their lands and houses. Those of 
them who wouhl like this, would of 
course remain silent; but those wlro 
would not like it, ought instantly to 
petition against the passing of such a 
bill. Thev ought to be told that a 
great lord, who might be owner of the 
corn-tithes of the parish, would become 
a co-proprietor with tliem, and that 
they could no longer call their house or 
land their own. In the case of a vi- 
carage^ they ought to be told that there 
would be tivo co-proprtclorSt the parson 
and the lay- impropriator ; so that there 
would be two rent-charges upon every 
man's estate in every such parish ; and 
such parishes exist in more than one- 
third part of England and VVale.s. 

It may be said that I am fighting 
against a shadow ; for, that such a law 
can never be passed, 1 hope such a law 
cannot be passed ; but while 1 know it 
to be possible, it is my duty to explain 
the consequences of such a law, and to 
call upon my countrymen to oppose it 
by all the legal means in their power. 

VVm. COBBETT. 


MR. MACAULAY 

AND 

LEEDS. 

This gentleman has been talked of as 
a member for this fine and opulent town. 
The people are disposed to choose the 


men that will do the things that want 
to be done for the good of the country. 
The j)etitioii, which was j)resented by 
Lord Morpeih, (inserted in another part 
of the Registir,) seemed to be a very 
good TEiSl\ Therefore, when I was 
iir Halifax, on the 4th Feb., to which 
place Mr. Manx of Leeds and another 
gentleman brought me an address of 
(hanks from a society of reformers at 
Leeds, I, hearing that Mr Macaulay was 
looked upon as a candidate for Leeds, 
recommended them frankly to make 
applicatir>n to him, to know if he were 
ready to move or support a measure in 
accordance with that petition ; and when 
1 came to Leeds, 1 inquired of these 
same gentlemen whether they had re- 
ceived an ausircj' to thU letter^ which I 
had reeommerided them to write. I 
tound that they had not ; bull found, at 
the same time, that the letter had been 
sent to him in an unofficial manner^ and 
tlieretore I rcconmionded the senriing of 
a second letter, and not until then to 
lot)k upon Ills silence ns a negative ; be- 
cause, for my part, 1 should be willing, 
were I an elector of Leeds, to choose 
Mr. Macaulay, if he gave his cordial 
assent to that petition. Another letter 
was written upon tliis recommendation, 
enclosing the former letter, the two 
being in the following words : — 

Leeds f February Ki/*, l8i^2. 

Sir, — At a meeting of the Radical 
Reformers of Leeds, held on the 7tli 
inst., it was resolved, tiiat application 
“ should be made to you, in order to 
obtain an answer from you to the 
“ following questions, namely 

“ Will you, if elected a member for 
“ the borough of Leeds, make or sup- 
port, during the first session of Par- 
“ liamcnt, a motion for an application 
of the church-property in Ireland, 
agreeably to the petition agreed to 
at Leeds, on the 8th of January last, 
“ and presented to the House of Com- 
mons by Lord Morpeth, on the 17th 
** of the same month ? 

In pursuance of this resolution, I, 
“ Sir, most respectfully request that you 
“ will be pleased to send me an answer 
“ to the above question, that I may, 
without loss of time, communicate it 
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to that numerous ntHl respectable bodyi 
“ the Uadical lieforiiiers of Leeds. 

“ 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your very humble, 

“ Sic. &c. &c. 

“ T. B. Macaulay, Esq., M. P.” 

Leeds ^ 2^rd February y 18,32. 

“ Sin, — As Secretary to the Ra/lical Rc- 
form Union of Leeds, 1 transmit you, 
“ above, a copy of a letter sent lo you by 
“ a member of our body, on the .Sth inst., 
“ informing you, at the same time, that 
** we have been greatly siirjiriscd at your 
not having given any answer to the 
said letter, and requesting that yon 
will be pleased to forward an answer 
to me, so that I may lay it before the 
“ Union on Monday evening next, when 
a meeting is to be held for the pur- 
pose of receiving that answer. 

“lam, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“ William Ridkk, 

** Secretary t<» the 
Leeds Radical Reform Union. 

Stay-maker, 37, Lemon-street, Leeds, 
ToT, B. Macaulay, Esq. M.P., Lundou.** 

On Monday, the 97th of February, 
Mr. Rider received from Mr. Macau- 
LAY the following answer, of which he 
was so good as to give a copy to me, 
and which copy I lay before my 
readers : — 

“ Londotiy February 25, 1 832. 

“ Sin,— The letter, respecting which 
“ you inquire, has never reached we. 
“ Had 1 received it, 1 should have in- 
“ stantly acknowledged it. 

“ To your question my answer is this. 
“ I think that the established church of 
“ Ireland requires a complete reform ; 
“ and that it is both just and expe- 
dient that a large portion of theeccle- 
“ siastical property in that country 
“ should be applied to public purposes. 

To what public purposes this fund 
“ may, with most advantage, be ap- 
plied, is a question which requires 
much consideration, and respecting 
** which Immt decline giving any pledge. 
1 think it right to add, that, in any 
new arrangement which may be made 
respecting the Irish church, it seems 


^ to me just and politic, that strict re- 
' sped should be paid to existing inter- 

* ests. ^io strong and decided is my 
’ opinion on this subject, that I would 

far rather puss roy whole life out of 

Parliament, than be a party to a mea- 
‘ sure, which should turn the present in- 
cumbents out of their benejices. I should 
‘ consider such a measure as a distinct 

* act of robbeiy ; and in no such act will 

* 1 ever, under any circumstances, or 
‘ for any objects, be concerned. The 
‘ insecurity o f property is, I am con- 
‘ vinced, a far greater evil than the 
' heaviest public burdens. It appears 

to me, therefore, that before we can, 

‘ with propriety, apply the revenue of 
‘ any benefice to the purposes of the 
' state, we must either wail for the 
' death of the cxi.sting incumbent, or 
' compensate him for the loss which he 
' sustains by bujing tip his life in- 

* tercst. 

“ Wlicther you will approve of these 
‘ opinions, I know not. But, 1 trust, 
' that I shall not suffer in your esteem 
' on account of the frankness with 
' which I have declared them. 

1 have the honour to be, 

“ Sir, 

“ Your obedient, humble servant, 

“ T. B. MACAULAY. 

« To Mr. W. Rider, 

37, Lemon- btreet, Leeds." 

Without imputing to the Govern- 
ment the doctrines and intentions de- 
veloped in this letter, it is quite clear 
that this letter proves that Mr. Macau- 
lay is by no means prepared to move or 
su|)port a measure in accordance with 
the petitL n presented by Lord Mor- 
peth. He is for retaining the bene- 
fices of the incumbents; he will not 
consent *to touch what he calls existing 
interests ; just as if there were an exist- 
ence in the thing at all, except in as far 
as appertains to the increase ; that is to 
savy the productions of the earth, after 
deducting the seed. Mr. Macaulay 
talks of the importance of “ the security 
of property^" and so, all idea of holy 
uses; all idea of relief to the poor; all 
idea of tithes being applied to the re- 
pair of the churches I these are to be all 
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totally overlooked, and ws are to think 
of nothing but of the property** of the 
clergy 3 they never having had allotted 
to them any property nt all, except in 
trust for the purposes of religion, and 
for the relief of the poor. 

The Leeds peiition, founded on a 
motion of Mr. liower, prayed for a 
restoration of tliis property to its legiti- 
mate uses 3 it prayed that all tfie pro- 
perty formerly applied to the fee<Iing of 
the hungry and clothing of the naked, 
might be so apjdied again, lint Mr. 
Macaulay says that he will touch none 
of the property *’ for this purpose ; ho 
will touch neither the titlios, nor the j 
lands in possession of hisliops and clcri- , 
cal corporations. At the very least he 
will wait for the deatli of the existing 
incumbents; whicli, besides involving a 
most monstrous absurdity and imprac- 
ticability, can by no means np])1y to lay 
tithes, which form a very considerable 
portion of the whf)lc of the tithes of 
Ireland. These tithes dosceinl from 
possessor to successor 3 they are 
alleiiahle and transferable, like hindec 
property in general 5 and yet fliey still 
carry along wi'h them all the privilege, 
belonging to their sacred origin. So | 
that this part of the tithes, at any 
rate, will remain according to the 
principle of Mr. Macailay, who 
will by no means meddle with 

existing interests” for these interests 
exist for ever, liesidea this, wliat does 
Mr. Macaulay know about this mat- 
ter, when he seems to liiiit his readiness 
to take away the kenejficcs on the death 
of the present incumbents? Does he 
forget that there are two parties who 
have existing interests in a benefice 3 
namely, the incumhent and the patron ? 
And the patron's right is perf)etual 3 the 
patron’s right is like that of the owner 
of lay-tithes 3 the advowson is a frec-j 
hold as w'cll as tiie lay-tithes. It is a 
trust, indeed, like all the rest of it, butj 
it approaches nearer to the nature of 
real property than any other item in the 
catalogue of church rights. 

The conclusion is this, tlie Leeds pe- 
tition prays for an application of the 
tithes and all other church revenues to 
their ancient uses 3 Mr. Macaulay looks 


I upon that as what he calls a distinct 
act of robbery to such act, he says, 
he never will consent ; and therefore 
Mr. Macau j w thus declares that he 
will not move or support a measure in 
accordance with the Leeds petition. I 
may just add here, that the rotten bo- 
roughs are as much property as tithes 
arc 3 and more too. The regular cler- 
gy could possess nothing ; they could 
neitherprw.sm, nor receive, nor bequeath ; 
and the secular clergy had no more right 
of property in their tithes, than any trus- 
tee of a charity has in the rents or the 
bread, or anything else loilged in his 
hands for the purpO'^e of chstributinn 
the 3)001*. “ jFore-warned fore- 

armed” they say; and the peo^ijc of 
Leeds now know upon what fooling tliey 
stand with regard to Mr. Macaulay. 


COUNCIL ROOM, Jan. 2 G, 1832 . 

J. Kowkr, in the Chair. 

Resolved, That the following gentle- 
men form a deputation to wait upon 
Mr. Cobbett, when he arrive at Leeds ^ 
viz. 

Mr. Rower, Chairman. 

— Nichols, Vree-Chairman. 

'I’hOS. OuKhl.L. 

— Li:i:s, Secretary. 

— ^VIIIrKIIllAu, Treasurer. 

— Orrkll, 

— Smithson. 

— Mktcalfk. 

Boylk. 

— IIi:ald. 

— Hkogs. 

— J. Gill- 

— Rhodks. 

Resolved, That the deputation convey 
to Mr. Col)bett the thanks of the Leeds 
Political Union, for his unrivalled ad- 
vocacy of the Reform Bill, and for his 
indefatigable and successful exertions 
in support of the rights and liberties of 
the middle and working classes of so- 
ciety, 

J. Lees, Secretary. 

By .Order of the CounciL 
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TO THB 

COUNCIL or THE POLITICAL 
UNION. 

I^eds, Feb. 2J, 18:32. 

Gentlemen, — Amongst the more than 
ample rewards whicli 1 am, at least, re- 
ceiving for the patience and fortitude 
witli which I. Ijavc endured the caliiin- 
nies poured out against mo by odicial 
corruption and private sellishness, envy 
and malignity; witli wliich 1 have with* 
stood, and liiially overcome, LIARS 
more fiml, more base and more beastly 
than ever, at any former period, ven- 
tured oi)cnly to show their faces in the 
world 3 amongst these rewards, none 
have been more gratifying to me than 
this mark of the approbation and friend- 
ship of an association whose principles 
and views are siilUciently cliaracterized 
by its having at its head a g 'nlleinan 
wlio has so recently distinguished him- 
self as the proposer of a resolution, the 
passing of which has done so much ho- 
nour to tiie town of Lccd^', and the con- 
sc<iuences of which cannot fail to be 
greatly beneficial to the whole king- 
dom 3 seeing that, while it sets an ex- 
ample to all other bodies of electors., it 
cannot fail to be the test by which the 
intentions of ail future iiieinhcrs sluill 
be tried. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

With great respect 

and [profound gratitude, 

Your most bumble 
and most obedient servant, 
Wm. CORBETT. 


MANCHESTER BANKING. 

Tub speech of Mr. Fieldkx, which 
has twice been inserted in the Register, 
has given rise to the following article, 
which 1 take from the Manchester and 
Salford Advertiser of the 25th instant. 
The Edward Taylor who is alluded 
to in this article, may be called (sex ex- 
cepted) the Anna Brodie of Manches- 
ter : tlmt is to say, the watcher of how 
the cat jumps ; . the consulter of the 
tastes of those who purchase newspa- 
pers, and publish ndvertisements ; the 
careful calculator as to which will sell 


for most money, lies or truths; and, 
though w'averingas to every thing else, 
though changeable as the winds with 
regard to principles and opinions, al- 
ways to his own interest, to his own 
dirty gain, true as the needle to the 
pole. He is like a Hkrhbrt ; always 
hue to that one point; and I dare say 
the like quality is to be found in every 
one of his breed. This man appears to 
have been cruelly mortified at the cir- 
cumstances attending ihe dinner given 
to me at Manchester, Coniijry to his 
boumlen duty to his readers, he omitted 
to publish the speech of Mr. John 
Fiulden. lie has been accused of this : 
at last he has come out with a garbled 
.statement of the speech, and such com- 
mentary as his barren and confused 
head was able to invent. The following 
is a commentary upon this bis miserable 
])u})lieation, which I never should have 
noticed, nor any other part of his con- 
duct, had it not been for the following 
article, which I deem worthy of the 
best attention i)f my readers, containing, 
as it does, that which gives us a great 
deal of insight into the workings of the 
paper-money system in these manufac- 
turing districts. 

AIk. Fiklden'sSpep.ch. — We have extorted 
some uutice of this S{ieech from the (Juurdimi 
ut Air. John Kilwiinl Ta>lor did not 

notice it nt first ; nor did not even report it, 
(though he reports the speeches of Ashmore 
and Curran ; though he reports the speeches of 
a King's l)irth-day dinner), l)ecaiise of “ the 
alter insi}rn[fictmce of the procetdings at the 
dinner given to Mr, Cobbett\*' and he now 
devotes a whole column to a commentary on 
a detached poriion of one part of one speech 
delivered at that dinner, because that address 
has been ** thought worthy of insertion in 
CobbetVs Register for two successive weeks*^ 
Why we '.lought that CohhetVs Register was 
a thing utterly insignificant in the eyes of the 
Guardian \ and bow can CobhetV s Register %\ye 
imp u'taiice to a thing so utterly insigiiiticaiit as 
the speech of Mr. Fieideu, Come, come ; the 
Guardian has seen our advei'lisement of his 
foul play, and he must not think, like the 
foolish bird, that, because he has closed Lis 
eyes, and thrust his head in a hole, be has 
iiijceeeded in concealing those parts, which in 
animals in his grade of phrenological develop- 
ment, bear the same proportion to the bead, 
that the haunches of an elephant do to his 
snout. Even ** the college of fools will knoir 
that, it is we, who have unearthed the old 
badger, and will laugh at this eifort to hide 
it. 
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Now, however, to Mr. Fieldetrs opinion 
about baukiii^, anil to Mr. J'diu ICilward I'ay- 
ior's remark!! upon it. Mr. Joiiu Edward 
Taylor lays it down, that the legitimate busi- 
ness uf hankers is to borrow money from 
those who do not want it, to lend it to those 
wh<) do, and to furnish the means of maktiit^ 
payments at a distance." Now, il we had not 
to address oui selves to 

'rii« Icatlicru eats of and Jews,** 

and to a generation instructed by scribes, to 
whom tlie Stock Exclian^e is nt once a college 
and a tenij'le, and j^ainblin^ the most useful, 
as well as the most holy of occiipittions, we 
slioiild he dispo'ied to deny tbrtt tliere is any 
rc'il utility in rlic calling of a hanker, except 
tiMi ol fornishinnj the means of inakiii';* pay- 
ments at a distance ; we should he strongly 
disposed to qiiesiion, whether there is any 
jnibiic use in tlio existence of a ti ibe of brokers 
of loans, — whetiier it would not be better for 
the morals of the people, and even for the se- 
curity of wealth it->elf, that all men should 
eaiii their mou.'y before tliev bad the use of 
ti. lint, when wc recollect tliat the time is 
not lonj; passed away, when it was an article 
of faitli on the Exc!ian;^e of iMauchester, that 
national ileht vvas national wealth,” we think 
it better to wait lor tlntt revolution in Europe 
which IS now in preparation, and w bich will 
scatter the claims of iundtioldeis to the 
winds; to wait for the alteration v\liicii that 
revolution will make in men's minds, before 
we ntiempt to preach on tiiis subject the 
doctiines of a line political iiita'ality. We 
tliretore accejit Mr. John Edward 'raylor'** 
jin>po«ition, that a l€}>itiinatr occupation of 
bankers is to borrow money from those who 
do not want it, and lend it to tho^e Mio do ; 
and we comjilain of the present race of bank- 
ers that this i't nut tlicir ocenp ttiuii ; that they 
are the mere cieatiires and tools of the loan- 
iu^ system ; and tiiat they lend not money, 
bill credit. It is noiorious that many banker'^, 
so far from bot rowing monry from those who \ 
do not want it, to lend it to iho >e who <lo, will | 
hardly fjive interest on deposit. ; aud it is on 
account of this dilTiculty ul »etnii^ interest on 
deposits that the Scotch system of haukiii» 
has becniiie so much into vo^nc of recciii 
years, by which the wealthy merchant, in fact, 
sets aside the lirokerai^c of the banker, «ives 
a praciical flenial lo the doctrine of the 
Cttardian, tliat such an intermediate a^ent is 
useful, and liimseif becomes the lender ol his 
own means. Jf he lent money, ihoni'h wu 
should still deny his utility, the mischief which 
it would he ill his power to do, would not be 
^reat, because he must have the money to 
lend ; he could not create it, at his pleasure ; 
he could not enlarge or dimiuish the amount 
of circulation in a very g;reiit degree, as his 
caprice or interest miirht dictate the oxpaii- I 
sioii or contraction of liU issues. But totally i 
ditferent is the case, when the credit of uii in- ' 
dividual, and far worse when the credit uf a 
number of individuals comes to supply the 
place uf money. Let us take an iustauccj and 


examine the effects, in operation, of the im- 
proved system of banking. 

The great advantage of these banks is said 
to be their security ; and the security ari.es in 
this way. 'J'lv* capital is fixed at a certain 
sum— say .00n,000f. This capital is divided 
into five thousand shares! of lOU/. each. Every 
person who takes a share pledges himself le- 
gally as a partner to the whole debts of the 
whole linn ; but, ns between tlie partncis, he 
jiledges himself to the iiii| amount of that 
share. A demand is made h'y tin.* company fur 
an advance of 10/. on tach share (it sometimes 
has nut exceeded live), and thus, in the case 
supposed, .'>0,000/. is paid in, ai the capital on 
which to trade. Thus every sbarchidder who 
is trading on 10/. is pledgerl fur 100/.; and, as 
It is a reasonable siqiposition in the bcgitinitig 
of the ttung^ that, on the average, each indi- 
vidual is worth twice as much as what lie 
pledges himself for ; and as the .vhule piivate 
property of each sbareboMer is liable lor the 
whole of the debts of the fit in, the capital of 
50,000/. is backed by iluj security of airiHion* 
Hence the security of .Scutch banking. What- 
ever ruin (all on trade, the liank do(‘s not fail. 
!)nt when we examine the matter more closely, 
we. shall (iiid in this groat apparent security of 
tlic bank not only results injiirions in the 
liigbest degree to the Irailesman, but a cer- 
tainty that, ill tlie long run, such banking will 
become the most insecure and bullnw of all, 
and that expressly in cun->u(|uuuce of this — its 
apparent security. 

\Ve have supposed the c.isc of 50,000 ad- 
vanced, hacked by a se'Miiity of a million. 
The credit of the bank is thus placed beyond 
I .suspicion ; and, p.irtii'idarly if it issues its own 
paper, the moderation of the directors is al- 
iiio«>t the only limit to its engagciiients. 

We presume that il wilfiiow b** conceded, 
even by the diacijiles of the (tUrU'ditt/ij that, if 
there be a general disposition to discount 
freely, it will have somr elfect in raising 
prices ; and that if the discouucs be suddouly 
checked, it will have some clfecl in lowering 
prices. To complete our case, let us suppose 
there be among the directors of the bank 
one not a manufacturer, but a morchaiil, 
abiJ)Cr and seller upon a very large scale; 
and that, aftc^r a vtry dull season, he 
has a warehouse crammed with goods bought 
at exceedingly low prices, at the lower 
prices in consecjueiice of the distresses of his 
neighbours and the ddFicuities of those who 
arc trading on a small capital. Suppose, as a 
nici’chaiit, he sees that ilic prices of all goods 
are below the cost of inanukiciuriiig tliem ; 
without reahonitig sery deeply, he comes to 
the coiicliisioii that pi ices inu'it rise, ^bat 
there iiiusyL he a good trade ; his experience as 
a merchant guides his operatioiis as a banker; 
he discount.s freely ; be allows the shoal of 
little struggling tradesmen to overdraw their 
accounts ; he enables them to gain credit with 
the iiianufnctiirers ; either in bills or notes he 
puts his credit into circulation to double or 
c.-eble the amount of hit capital ; his opera- 
lioiiS and the siiuultitutous operations of hii 
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brother bankers, rcsiiltiiiGT from the same cal- 
culations, produce the expected hriikiiess of 
trade, and all on smoothly, till mime panic 
is felt similar to that which was experieticed a 
few months ae^o in Manchester. Cliir wealthy 
merchant, in the mean time, has sold off his 
stock at advanced ju ices ; he has made his di- 
vidend at perhaps 17^ per cent, as hanker; 
and now he suddenly calls in h.s balances, he 
rejects the hills o^ered fordisconnt, and leaves 
floundering the '^^l^desinen whom his** liher- 
ality” hail encouraged to extend iheir trade. 
Perhaps hy selling their goods at a feartul 
sacrifice, and by surrtMidering the fruits of 
years ol industry, the mure fortunate ainouirst 
these may enable the hanktu'-mcrrliiint again 
to fill his wareh'inse with goods ** under prime 
cost;" the less fortunate are thrown hack 
upon that credit with the ifidtisrrious manu- 
facturer, which tliev had derived from the 
favour of their hanker; and they are taught 
by a com.iiibsion of banki uptcy the blessings 
of an " improved sy^fem of hankntp:'* Thus 
the bank is secured ; thus usury doiiblj 
thrives; and the miserable slave of a trailes- 
man is thrown <lowii like a squeezed sponge, 
again to iiiihibc moisture from the sweat and 
marrow of the industrious, and again, at a 
convenient season to receive another squeeze 
from his hanker. 

Is not this already exemplified in the trading 
towns of Scotlainl, where panic, spares the 
bank, but spreads a universal rot among the 
tradesman } And has ii rmt hitherto been the 
boast and security of Manchester, that, know- 
ing nothing oi improved hanking, and cc ni- 
paratively little of jiaper money, she was re- 
markable lor the aliihiiitv and iinuness witli 
which she iiore those shocks which have passed 
over other jdaces like a hiuricane.^ Her 
bankers disconiiTed the less, because their 
whole capital was engaged in their Inisiness, 
and because they il.ired not extend (heir trans- 
actions beyond the limits of that capiial. The 
improvement consists in <loing more business 
with less muuey, and extending funher Hcti- 
tioiis credit.' 

Let us now, then, consider what is the ulti- 
mate effect ol this on the security of the banks. 
We have presumed that, at first, each share- 
holder is worth double tlie amount that he 
pledges himself for ; and this is presuming a 
good deal. But the shares are saleable; and 
on what terms are the transf« rs made ? We 
suppose the advance upon the shares to he 
10/. Let the shares be at a premium of 2/. 
each. Then a purchaser pays not' 102/., bur 
12/. for his share ; and every person who can 
muster 12/. may, if it so please him, become a 
hanker, and a sharer in the profits and re- 
sponsibility of this solid fabric. Every person 
in trade, as the system becomes diffused, be- 
comes more or less a shareholder. He dis- 
counts at hts own bunk ; and is, in fact, bis 
owu banker, and his own security. As the 
fiaper-moiiey multiplies, it gives a fictitious 
value to all property; that which was once a 
eeUarity for 100/. becomes a security for 200/. ; 


and the more you borrow on your security, the 
more your security seems worth. And thus it 
is, that, while Scotland is imineasiirahly 
poorer in real wealth than England, she has a 
far greater quantity of paper -money in pro- 
portion to her transactions. Thus it is that 
Mr. Mahvrly,(>n the winding up of his trans- 
actions as a Scotcit banker, finds liis wealth 
put into the same boat with that of insolvent 
shareholders ; an<l withal) his knowledge, and 
all his j)raise.s, of the Scotch system of bank- 
ing, he hart contrived, by means of it, to get 
rid of an immense fortiiiie. 

Of the atteinj)! whicii Mr. John Edward 
Taylor makes to confound ‘he trade of a 
banker with trades in general, we i.iust speak 
next week. We. will only observe, upon it 
now, that it is exactly the artifice of the clergy 
in confounding tithes with real property ; but 
usefol tradesmen, like the possessors <>f estates 
111 fee, must guard ibeinselvcs against the 
dissemination of doctnnes destructive of jiro- 
periy and S(»ciety, whether such docfiine.s are 
preached bv the Poor Man's (iuuiditni or the 
pretended Guutdutn of the wealthy. 


PLAGIARISM. 

If there were a court (and there 
ottnlit to be one), to puuisi; literary 
thieves, I would certainly brinij the 
uiider-siyned Mr. Wai'ertox before it; 
and, if he escaped llu 2 whi}){)in^-))ost or 
the tread- mi 11, or both, he would not 
have justice done him. Whether a man 
thieve with his nakeil fingers, or with a 
pell stuck on to the end of them, it is no 
matter: we do not lind thieves acquitted 
merely because they steal people's 
goods by the means of a wire or a hook ; 
but take the act, and punish the 
offender nccordin^j; to that. My readers 
will .see that every word of the following 
article, which 1 take from the Leeds 
Patriot of the 2.5tli of February, is taken 
from my History of the Protestant /Je- 
formution. Doctor Black, who called 
the history ** meat,'' will certainly 
swear that this Wateutox is the most 
greedy [>iece o^ swine's flesh that he 
ever heard of. Lord Cochrane used 
to say that animals changed the nature 
of their flesh with the change of their 
diet ; that a man might eat muttim till 
he became a sheep, and so on. If his 
Lordship’s philosophy was right, this 
Watkhton must be a prime piece of 
pork. I will not say anything about the 
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receiver in this casej for the handlers 
of types, are, very j)roperly, wholly in- 
attentive to the words into which they 
form those little hits of metal ; but as 
to the tliief himself, who is, 1 under- 
stand, a Catkobcy 1 do hope that his 
priest will not forget the old and good 
maxim of restiluiion or damnation** 
For, if ever there were theft more 
flagrant than this, 1 w'ill be content to 
pass for a man that does not know his 
own words, when he sees them upon 
paper. It was very proper for Mr. 
Waterton to make use of all these facts 
and arguments; and he has made use of 
them in a very judicious manner. If he 
had put no name to them, all would ^ 
have been right ; for tlien the editor 
would have ilioiight it his duty to say 
from whom they had heen taken. If 
Mr. Waterton chose to put his name, it 
then became Inm to say that he took 
the words from the writings of Mr. 
Cohbclt. Having put his name to this 
writing as something of his own, he is 
guilty of plagiarism, as a literary man; ; 
and as a Catholic^ he is guilty of the 
blackest ingratitude; for which, 1 thus 
punish him; and if I were his priest, [ 
would give him as a penance the count- 
ing of a sack of elover-seed, which would 
have this henclit, that it would leave 
him not another moment of liis life 
wliereiirto couimit acts of plagiarism. 


RiCHT OF THE POOR OF ENGLAND, 
IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND, TO A 
MAINTENANCE OUT OF THE PKO- 
PERIY OF IHE CHURCH iJY LAW 
ESTABLI'-HED. 

Biacksionr says, that “a ri^lit in the 
indif^eiit to demaiid a supply suHicieiit to all 
the ucce^hitics of life, iVuiii the more opulcMit 
part of the cunnnunity, is dictated by the 
principles of society.*’ 

Now, when England was Catholic, her iu- 
dij^ent were mniuiained out of the property of 
the church. 1 prove this from Blaokstone. 

Jllackstoiic informs us, that “ at the flrst 
estahlishmeut of parochial clerffy, the liibcs 
of the parish were distributed in a fouifoid 
division, vi/.., one fi>r the use of the bishop, 
another fur the maiutaiaing tlie fabric of the 
church, a third Jor the poor^ and the fourth lo 
provide for the incuiubeut. The same author 
cootiiiues, ** wheu the sees of the bishops 
became otherwise amply endowed, they were 
prohibited from deiuandiui; their usual share 


of these tithes, and the division wa^ into three 
parts only.*' 

Thus, then, we have it prt>ved from Black- 
stone, that ill Catholic times one^third of the 
tithes went to .uaiiitain the poor. Wherefore, 
I state, without fear of coiilradictiou, tliat, by 
the laiv of nature, the poor have a rijflit of 
inaintcnaocc from the rich ; and that the poor 

• of England, in C'allmlic times, were iiiain- 
1 rained by the common lauj of the land, out of 
I the tithes which the rich qiail ^ivea to the 

church. 

1 now prove tliat the poor, in Catholic times, 
were entitled to a niainteiiauce out of the pro- 
perly of the chiircli, by llie canon law. 

In the 2ith canon of Eli'rie we read, ** Let 
1 the priests reicive tlie litbes of the ]K'oplc, and 
keep cl written account of all tliat they have 
paid tlicm, and divide them in the piesenceuf 
such as fear God, ucconiin;' to cniionical au- 
Hioiity. Lei them set apart the first share for 
tlie Imililiiii'uniJ urnaineiits of the church, and 
distribute ilie Accond to ike poor and strangers, 
with tlicir own hands, in mercy and humility, 
and reserve the third jiart for themselves. 

Here, tiien, we hive the canon law, in ad- 
dition to the law of nature, ami the coiiiinou 
law of the land, to prove that in Catholic times 
the poor of England were maintained by the 
cliiirch. 

Moreover, 1 prove by act of Parliamcnbih^t 
in Oitbolic times, the poor were maintained 
by the ciiurcii. 

We read that an act of Parliament was 
pas^Cfl in the iei;;n of Bichard ilie 2ud, 
which enacts, that if the living of the parish 
he in the hands of any convent, that convent 
shall alwa\s leave in the haiTCls of their vicar 
i a part of liie iiicoine sufficient for the relief of 

• the poor. A^aiii, another act of Parliament 
which enforce this act was passed in the 
4th year of the rei^ii of Kin^ Hioiry the 4th* 

Now that these Jaws were well acted upon 
up to the period of what is called the Keform- 
atiou, there cannot exist a doubt, and 1 will 
prove it, both directly and indiiectiy. 

1-.1, Directiv Ironi Fi*rtcscue. He describes 
the jieoplc of Enj^^laiiii in Catholic times as 
having ** all thing's which conduce to make 
life easy and happy.*' 

2dl>, liiilircctiy; fur upon consultiii!; history, 

I can find nothin** to lead me to suppose that 
the people of Kn^laufl were in misery and 
' want. Wherefore 1 conclude that mibery and 
I want did not exist amongst the people of Enp- 
laud in Cailiolic times. Had such thing^a ex- 
; isted, no doubt tliey would have appeared upon 
I the pag’e of history. 

! But as soon us Hurry the 8th and his asso- 
ciates in plunder hadscixed upon the property 
, which had been left to the church by the piety 
of our Catholic ancestors in Crust for the poor, 
then, indeed, iiiuiimerabie swarms of be^j^ars 
infested the land. 'I'o remedy this evil, an 
act was passed in Harry the Sth's reigen, to 
authorise magistrates to cause voluntary alms 
to be collected. And in the same reign ofTeu- 
dera were punished by having part of their 
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eari cut fff. Queen Klizabctli affeoteil t<i be | 
quite KliurkeJ at ihe mi'>erable lu<ik<i or t!>e ' 
crowds wlio came to ^a/e at her; and she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Ptwptr uh/fjite jacef*' 

In Edward the (ith*s rei‘;n, he^^^ars wer* 
burnt with a red hot iron, and made slaves for 
two years ; ami if they were refractory or fu- 
gitive, they weie to be slaves for lile. 

Thus, then, by the aiti of tlie foreycolng do- 
cuments, we may safely make tlie following 
assertion, and drau^^the following conclusion, 
viz. that up to the period of what is calleil the 
Reformation, the pour of England were well 
supported hy the church ; ami that after the 
periotl of what is called the lleforinatioii, the 
propeity of the church having been plun- 
dered by king an«l courtiers, the poor were 
bereft of their main stay, and hi'caine a )irey 
to misery and starvation — that they swirmcd 
all over the land ; that their numbers conti- 
uiicd to increase ; and tliai they are still in- 
crenaiiig to a most alarming extent in our 
own times. 

Let us now see if the poor liave not yet an 
undoubted, though nearly forgotten, ri«ht to 
a maintenance out of the tithes. Thomas 
Ruggles, Esq., F.A.S., and one of his Majes- 
ty’s justices of the peace, puldiaiied his fiiM 
edition (I think in l/l’i^) of his “ Historv of 
the Poor, and their Rights, &c. &c.** Mr. 
Ruggics iii«-tsts that it appears clear, hy the 
wriuiigs of llie failicrs, hy the canons <»f the 
cliuicli, and by the common and statute laws 
of Kuglaud, that the tithes and glebes were 
not given to priests and hi'ihops (or their own 
use; but that they were given in tiiist for 
certain purposes, one of which was, tke main- 
UnaiiQc (if Ike poof, 

Mr. KiigglfS adduces a well-known maxim 
of law, in ecclesiasiical rights, viz. “ AW- 
Inm tempns occiirrit ccclesia*.** Now the poor 
being a part of the church (for the poor were 
always maintained hy the charity given in 
trust to the church), he asks, and veiy pro- 
perly too, are not the p4iur, therefore, permit- 
ted to claim the oenefir of the same maxim ? 
1$ not that the law of the part which is the 
law of the whole.’ Therefoie, ^tullum tern- 
jnisoccun it pauperibus. Mr. Riiggles conti- 
nues. “ If positive ordinances of the state 
have not destroyed this right, no length of 
time should lie allowed to weaken it. Let 
those who doubt the truth of the.so assertions 
find, if they can, an affirmativt injimttion^ 
that the church should hold its revenues free 
and clear of these trusts for the benefU of the 
poor, which were created by the donors, 
when they gave their lands and tithes for elee- 
mosynary purposes. No such discharge is to 
be seen in the acts of Parliament in the 27th 
and 31st of Lenry the 8th, which empowered 
the crown to alienate the possessions of the 
monasteries. Those, therefore, who are pos- 
sessed of estates which were formerly monas- 
tic, held them, Aoc, subject to the same 
equitable claim." 

Mr. Justice Kuggles proposes to take away 
from all holders of what is, or whatever was, 


occlcsia^tical property, a full fourth of 
the annual prulit of such property. So lar Mr. 
.Iiistiv-c Riisgles. It is argued by pome people 
that the claim which the poor had in the 
church -property hec ame extinct when poor- 
laws were enacted. No such thing. /Had 
Eli/aheth been actuated with feelings of real 
justice, she would have given hack to the poor 
the property w liich her father and his coin- 
■^niiioiis ill plunder had stolen irom them. 
iliiT in lieu of 4h»iiig this nmst necessary act 
Ilf justice, she threw the poor ujmn the nation 
at large, aiul idlowed th_* plunderers to keep 
their ill-gotuui property. .Si/iii"thing wa> ah- 
soliiiely necessary to he done, h'-cause the 
people were nearly starved into iel-'*llion. 
Thus, ihreugh fear, she invented the poor- 
laws. Hut mind, wlieii the act was passed, 
not a word w.is said that the art was to do 
away the claim wliicli the poor had hail f‘>r 
above nine hiindreil vears on the churcii- 
properfy. 'Mius, if 1 give a beggar a suit of 
clothes, it docs not follow that I dcpri'C him 
of a nglit whicii he has hy law, to receive, an- 
1 iiiiallya portion ol provisions whiih have been 
I bequeathed to him hy some ibrmer benefactor. 

I Neither, then, can nor does Elizaheth's act 
llor establishing poor-laws, ilcpiivc them of 
\onr-fkinl(f ihr tithes < 11 * all England. The 
I poor, I may sav, have an everlasting mortgage 
I on l!ie propcitv of the church. No matter 
j who possesses that property. Tlte mortgage 
i is still on It. Jt would he well if some henevo* 

' lent ami eloquent ]>erson would lake up this 
* subject. The uation at large woiibl no doubt 
' support him. V» hen we sec to what a fiiate 
of uu!'eeling hnitality llie p.oor-laws have re- 
duced the lower orders ; and when we read in 
history liow happ\ and how moral those onlcrs 
were when they were supported in their hour 
of need by the church andhyihe moiii^steries, 
wc are apt to cry out, alas, the change has 
indeed been a had one ! 

ClIARI.F.S WaTF.RTON. 

Waltoii-Hall, Feb. l.'ith, 1832. 

FREE TRADE, GLOVE-j, AND 
(JlTIvRENCY. 

To tke Editor of ihe Leeds Patriot. 

Sir, — With mt cither acknowledging or de- 
nying any participation on my part, in the 
article on the glove trade and the currency^ 
%vhich appeared uti the 4th instant, although 
1 admil 1 agree, for the most part, with the 
seiitiineTits of the wiiter— I heg the favour of 
you to allow me ^.> make a few observations 
relative to some comments which have been 
matie on that article, in the Morning Herald 
of the 1 Itb instant. 

It is assumed in the Morning Htrald^ — 1st, 
That I attribute all the naiicnaJ distress ti> the 
currency, and none of it to free trade. 2d, That 
I am not correct in representing all trades to 
be in as bad a state as the glove and silk 
trades. 3d, '1‘hal 1 am not correct in stating 
the importation of foreign gloves and silks 
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vkas the same in 1825 it is tiow ; aii l 4thly, 
That my earnest advocacy *>1' a leLtiticutuHi *»1’ 
the curreiicy mishr. g^ive rise to “ SHAjfjivtons** 
respecting my sincerity iu the cause uf re- 
form. 

In tjjc first place, then, I have iijum many 
occasions deprecated the deceitful and injii> 
rious doctrines of free trade. I have publicly 
represented them ascilculated only ** toiirin^ 
more grist to the plunderer's mill ;** as tend- 
ilia: *ii»d intended to still further string tip the 
value of ninnept and heat down the value of 
property uud tahour^ fm* the atrocious object 
of increasing the wciilth of the rich and the 
poverty of the poor. I call the currency the 
“ wnstei -evil** it is true, because I know that 
it ha^ caused more posirive misery in England 
during the last seventeen year^, than all the 
legislative acts of seven himdrejl years have 
occasioned before. Hut this “ mastcr-rvir' is 
iiotall that! lioldtlie lati. Horough (government 
uiisweralile for. J'he fiee-lrade law'*, the corn 
laws, and many «»ther ciuel, sordid, and un- 
jujt measures, will also, I trust, at a j'criod, be 
overliauled. 

Ill the second place, I beg to say that I am 
prepared to prove that all trades are iu as had 
a state as the silk and glove trades, ovat least 
very nearly so, and that tlie state of the poor- 
rates is no [)roof to tlie ». tiiitrary. 1 do nut 
mean to say that every one eoncerned in any 
trade will instantly acknowledge this great 
truth, lor 1 know that some men will boast ul 
the gooiliiess of trade iiom pride, and some 
from ignorance, and some from a morbid ma- 
lignity against their rivals, and others Irom a 
scusitii^e fear of personal discredit to tliem- 
selvos. VVe have u proverb in trade, wliicli 
has grown into use during the last seven }ears 
— “ boast to-day and fail lo morrow — and 

altliougb 1 know that this is not the case wit». 
alt men tvho boast of doing well in ibeir re- 
spective traileSj yet I will venture to say that 
1 have myself scarcely ever met with any one ■ 
of them troiii whom I have found any dilhciilty 
in extrueting the confession, that he has po 
fitively lost money by his trade dtiring the last 
seven years. In nine cases out of ten, indeed, 
in many branches uf mercantile industry in 
Kngland, the industrious and prudent man 
who possessed 10,000/. seven years ago, has 
not now so much as 5000/. left ; and this is 
also melting away. Need 1 make meiitioii of 
the iron trade, the lead trade, the cupper- 
trade.^ There is not any brunch of these 
trades — there is scarcely a cotton or woollen 
manufactory in Lancashire orYorkshire, which 
js not iu a worse state than this. In all cases 
the dead or fixed capital is, as it were, nearly 
auuihilated, and if any profit is ground out oi 
the current or floating capital, that profit is 
ground out of the very bones and vitals of the 
unhappy workmeu employed, who are coiii- 
pelled to toil from fourteen to sixteen hours 
per day, in order to obtain a iniserahle tnaiii- 
tenance, more than double of which they 
-ought to obtain in ten hours work per day. 
A »iiDilftr state of tbtogSi of coursei eaists in | 


the silk and glove trades, but I apprehend 
that if the relative (lUiiiitily of mo'iey tost in 
those trades since 1825, was to be deenif-d the 
criterion of distress, we should not upon ex- 
amination fiuu that a much greater degree of 
distress exists in tli(>i<e trades than iu mobt 
other branches ut produclirv industry in Eng- 
land. Ia)SS by trade, is in fact, become the 
rule, and profit the exception. For sevtM years 
i have made a point to iii(|uire from all the 
best-inroniicd persons in all trades tlirough- 
out England, whether any branch of industry 
exists in which a prudent and imhiitrious 
man, of competent knowledge, can be justified 
in embarking 10,000/. The universal answer 
which 1 have received in hundreds and hun- 
dreds ol iiistames is, such branch of iu- 
dustty docs not exist in England." 

This rcjircsentaiioii of the slate of industry 
in Kiiglu'id, of course, afiplies only to what is 
-.ailed productive industry,** or in other 
words, to the great branches of agriculture, 
maimfactures, and coiuinerce. Some few ex- 
ceptions will of course exi->t. 'J he very dis- 
tress of the country will make some trades 
nourish. Pawnbrokers, commissioii-ugeiits, 
and purchasers of bankiupts* stock, may, per- 
haps, thus tlenvo profit, in the same way as 
physicians would derive profit from the jircva- 
Iciice of pestilence, and buildcis from a ge- 
neral eartliipiake. So persons possessed of 
exchnive patent rights, and of particular sys- 
tems, luiprovemeiits, amt localities, may pro- 
hahly flourish, and indeed I know some that 
do so. Jiut upon the average, / assert and 
am readii lo prove, that e*'cry yreat branch of 
ayncuUure, manufactures, and commerce, has 
been attended ivith positive loss during the Inst 
snun years. The gross aunuai profit, if any, 
has nut becu sufficient lo keep iiji the culti- 
vation ul tlie land, and to hold the capital 
together ; and when \\\e fixed cY/pi/a/ employed 
ill manufactures and in commerce is esti- 
mated, a po'iitivc and very large loss is found 
to exist generally throughout the country. 

With regard to the third representation in 
the Herald, 1 beg to acknowledge an error on 
tny part, which is not, however, important to 
the great (|uesiion at issue. X thought that the 
new regulations respecting foreign gloves and 
silks, had taken place in 182.'). It appears 
that they took place in 182(). lint although 1 
thus lose my proof that the present distress in 
those trades' is not made by foreign importa- 
tions, yet 1 derive abundant collateral proof 
from two -other facts uf a similar nature. In 
the year iblfi a greater distress existed in 
those trades than exists now, and yet then we 
had no foreign competition. That distress 
passed away iu 1817 and 1818. But in 1819 
again, as great a state of distress was produced 
iu the glove aud silk trades as exists now ; 
and yet then we had no foreign competition. 
If then we see, iu two instances, that a similar 
distress has existed at two foinier periods, not 
only ill the glove and silk trades, but in all 
other trades, what reason have we to conclude 
that this third period uf distress iu those 
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trader and in all other tradei;, is occasioned 
by a new principle, which is only brought into 
local operation during tlie last few years ? 
When a general eawte is evidently at work, 
surely we have no occasion to rely upon a 
local cause. 

With regard io reform^ I have given stifli* 
cient proof of sincerity in that great cause, to 
render me regardless of euspicinns *’ respect- 
ing iiiy views of the currency, 1 have all my 
life advocated the eiteusioii of popular power, 
and certainly iiiy exertions in 8up|uirt of that 
great object, have not been diminished in the 
last few years. The currency I am content to 
leave to the wisdom and justice of the rc 
formed Parliament, being perfectly convinced 
that such Parliament will either take inline 
diate steps to rectify the errors of their prede- 
cessors, and to restore the whole nation to a 
state of prosperity and contcntineiit, or other- 
wise that it will at least forthwith apply itself 
to the effecting of such aii equalisation of the 
national burdens as will quickly bring the un- 
productive classes to share equally with their 
hitherto unfortunate brethren iu the einiUer 
henefitsiil a cotUracted and deficient, or as the 
political economists st}le it, ** a icund and 
healthy currency'* 

1 am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Thomas Aitwood. 

Birmingham, Feh, 16, 1832. 

P.S. — ^The currency is a simple question, 
although generally mystified by interested 
men. A few mouths ago, 1 was speaking to 
a working man on this subject. He said to 
me, ** Here are three half-crowns o/ji/ver iu 
my hand : the other dav I had also ten half* 
crowns of paper. The boroughinongers have 
taken away from me ten half-crowns of paper ; 

hut God curse their .' they have' left me 

io pay the same rent and taxes out of the three 
half crowns, as i formerly paid out of the 
thirteen / ' " Philip Johnson, of Leamington, 
was the man who made this observation. The 
money of the country is first reduced in yuan- 
lity, and strung up in valuf, by a senes of 
cunning legislative enactments. Every shil- 
ling that is left is then quietly drainedi from 
the industrious classes, and twisted into the 
hands of persons who have already too much ; 
and after this, gentlemen gravely complain 
that money is gathered into masses, and ac- 
cumulated in the hands of men who have no 
use for itf and do not know what to do with if / 
And can any man, who secs these things, 
pouibly be insincere in the cause of reform ? 
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COLONIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Downing-street, Feb, 22, 1832. 

The following communication from 
the Governor of Jamaica was received at 
this office on Sunday last: — 

King's House, Jamaica, Jan. 6, 1832. 

My Lord, — I have a painful duty to 
discharge, in detailing to your Lordship 
the substance of accounts 1 have re- 
ceived, by which you will learn that an 
extensive and destructive insurrection 
amongst the slaves in the western dis- 
trict of this island has followed a season 
of unusual sickness and distress, and that 
I have felt myself compelled to resort 
to the most active measures, even that 
of proclaiming martial law, to arrest the 
progress of so great a danger. 

It was not until Thursday, the 22d ult., 
that 1 received any accounts to excite 
alarm. The apprehensions which ap- 
peared to disturb the public mind during 
the summer had nearly subsiifed. The 
planters complained of poverty and 
distress — the delegates sent forth an 
ambiguous declaration, deprecating (as 
they expressed themselves) ''the insidi- 
ous attempts to undermine and render 
valueless what little remains of their 
property,’* but the brink of danger on 
which they stood formed no part of 
their deliberations. 

On the 22d of December I received a 
dispatch from Colonel Lawson, a ma- 
gistrate, and commanding the Saint 
James’s regiment of militia, dated the 
20th, stadng that on the Friday prece- 
ding he met the overseer of Salt Spring 
Estate, who informed him that on the 
previous day the negroes had behaved 
with great insolence to Mr. Grignon^ 
the attorney or chief manager of the 
estate 3 that two constables, who had 
been sent to convey the ringleaders wt(^ 
Mmtego Bay, bad been assmlted-end 
deprived of pistols, with which they 
were armed, as well as tlieir mules, and 
Ibat the negroes had expressed tlieir 
determination not to work after New- 
Vaar’sHbiy.' iMr« • jQrj||iidn4iavMig 
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paired to Montego Bay, a special session 
of magistrales was assembled^ when he 
and other persons employed on the 
estate gave intbrmation of the circum- 
stances which had occurred, and of the 
riotous and disorderly state of the slaves ; 
in coni^equence of which an order w;is 
issued by the magistrates to Major 
Coates, as the nearest Field Officer of 
Militia, to send a detachment of the 
Saint James’s regiment to Salt Spring 
Estate, for the purpose of restoring 
order. Major Coates immediately com- 
municated the directions he had received 
to Colonel Lawson, commanding the 
Saint James’s regiment, and who, 
anxiotis to avoid the necessity of having 
recourse to the militia, and being for 
many years well known to the negroes 
of the estate, delayed the detachment 
from marching, and accompanied by 
Mr. Thorp, a neighbouring proprietor, 
proceeded to the estate, in the hope, by 
his influence, to prevail on the negroes 
to return to their duty. He found 
the negroes assembled in groups about 
the buildings on the estate, and was 
informed that the senior book-keeper 
had suffered ill-treatment, and that his 
life had been threatened. He endea- 
voured to expostulate with the negroes, 
telling them he came as their friend, and 
asked them to listen to him ; tliey would 
not, however, suffer him to approach 
them, and walked off ; and finding all 
his endeavours to restore order in- 
effectual, he left them. Soon after, a 
party of fifty men of the militia arrived, 
when almost every negro on the estate 
disappeared. The next day they began 
to return, and when Colonel Lawson 
wrote his dispatch, the principal offend- 
ers only, amounting to six persons, were 
absent. This conduct of the negroes 
on Salt Spring estate, and information 
which the magistrates had receivetl, that 
the negroes on other estates would not 
return to woric after New Year’s Day, 
induced the magistrates assembled at 
Montego Bay to forward a requisition 
^Major Pennefather^ commanding the 
4Rd regiment, at Falmouth, to order a 
detachment to march to that town, 
which Major Pennefather immediately 
complied with. On the following day i 


received an application from certain 
magistrates and inhabitants of the parish 
of Portland, desiring that a vessel of 
war might be ordered to Port Antonio, 
on account of some unpleasant rumours 
which hud reached them of discontent 
amongst the slaves in that quarter. 

Being in Kingston when these ac- 
counts arrived, 1 immediately commu- 
nicated the information I had received to 
Sir Willoughby Cotton. 1 applied to 
Commodore Farquhar for a ship of war 
to proceed to the port of Port Antonio, 
and, as a precautionary measure, I also 
recommended that ships of war should 
be dispatched to Montego Bay and 
Black River, which Commodore Far- 
quhar with his usual promptitude and 
attention immediately complied with. 

I directed circulars to be addressed to 
custodes of parishes, inclosing the King’s 
proclamation, and also letters to be 
written to the Major-Generals of ’the 
Militia, copies of which (Nos. 1 and 2) I 
enclose. 

On the morning of the 28th I re*^ 
ceived a dispatch from the Gustos of 
Trelawny (No. 3), including one for- 
warded him by Colonel Lawson (No. 4), 
containing certain affidavits, copies of 
which (Nos. 5 and 6) I herewith in- 
close, and further stating, that he consi- 
dered the information they contained so 
convincing of impending danger, that 
he had determined to assemble the 
whole strength of his regiment, and 
referring to me for further instructions. 
From Mr. M'Donald, the CusCos of Tre- 
lawny, I also learned that he deeply re- 
gretted to find a strong spirit of insub« 
ordination amongst the slaves. That, 
on the 23d instant, the trash-houses on 
York Estate, in Trelawny, had been* 
pusposely burned down, and tliat the 
attorney who lives on the property was 
strongly impressed with the idea that 
they intend to burn therestof the works. 
One . company of militia was ordered 
to proceed to this estate, but before they 
arrived, the negroes had cut down the 
plantain-walk belonging to the over- 
seer, and both men and women had 
ffed. 

It happened that I had convened a 
council on the day 1 received this dis- 
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palch^ for the purpose of enabling me| the letters I had received, not doubting 
toformrcguhilion^of quarantine, should that, on their perusa], Sir Willoughby 
such a measure become necessary, by Cotton would deem it advisable to order 
which means an opportunity was afford- a stronger force to follow him. By 
cd me of conferring personally with Sir this means also, I communicated to Sir 
Willoughby Cotton, who came from Willoughby Cotton my intention to 
Kingston for the purpose of attending convene a council of war, according to 
the council^ and being fully satisfied, the 5()lli George III., ch. 17 . cl.74, ou 
from the information I had received, the following day, for the purpose of 
that nothing but prompt and decided submitting to them such information 
measures would arrest the S])irit of in- as 1 p^)sscs5ed the state of the 
subordlnaticm wliich prevailed so gene- country, in order to obtain their opinion 
rally in the parishes of St. James and on tlie necessity of declaring martial 
Trelawny, 1 strongly recommended Sir Jaw. The next morning (the 3()th) Sir 
Willoughby Cotton ^to proceed to Mon- Willoughby Cotton, with the detach- 
tego Bay witli as little delay as possible, ment, embarked on board the Spartow- 
taking with him such an amount of hawk, sailed from Port Royal for Mon - 
force as he might deem expedient, anti- tego Bay, and on the following morn- 
cijKiting that his immediate presence ing his Majesty *s ship Blnndie^ Com- 
would produce the most favourable modore Fartpihar, proceeded on the 
effect. Sir W. Cotton readily acquiesced same destination, conveying three bun- 
in my proposal, and the following day dred men from the 33r(l and 8ith regi- 
lie ernhared on board his Majesty's ship incnts,and sixteen artillery soldiers, with 
Pparrowhawk, with two companies of two eight field- pieces and rockets, <&c. 
the 8Uh regiment. I did not come to the resolution of 

On Thursday, the ^9th, I received assembling a council of war, for the 
Tarious dispatches by post, the sub- purpose before stated, until I had tlio- 
stance of which I enclose (No. 7^ roughly satisfied my mind that the im- 
which I lost no time in communicating mediate exigency admitted no middle 
to Sir Willoughby Cotton, and iimnc- measures ; that more than anything 
diatcly Issued the accompanying M.G.O. else, it would remove an impression, 
(No. 8). On the same day, at five which had been made on the minds of 
p. m , dispatches arrived by express, the slaves, that the Executive Govern- 
containing still more alarming accounts ment and the King’s troops would not 
of the state of the country. Tlie work oppose them. That speedy example, 
of destruction had begun, and fires had however greatly I must regret and de- 
bcen seen both in Saint James s and Trc- plore the necessity of rejiorting to it, 
lawny, to blaze on the preceding night, could alone save ihe destruction that 
in various directions. The Ciistos of Imd begun, and ultimately save a greater 
Trelawny stated that, in his opinion, effusion of blood, and likewise that 
nine-tenths of the slave population had under mar Jal law alone I could obtain 
refused to turn out to work; and Col. complete control over the militia 
Lawson, instead of being able to oppose force, on whose services 1 must chiefly 
these excesses, had drawn in his regi- depend to put down tiiis rebellion, 
ment to Montego Bay, and even there By the 7‘2d clause of the act above 
appeared to feel apprehension, acting referred to, your Lordship will find the 
only on the defensive. Not waiting to form directed for holding councils of 
detail this information in a letter to Sir war, and that no council shall consist 
Willoughby Cotton, who on account of less than twenty-one members ; on 
of the regular winds wliich prevail this occasion twenty-six persons were 
in] this latitude could not leave Port present. 1 communicated to them suck 
Royal until the following morning, 1 information as 1 possessed, and laid be- 
imniediatcly dispatched Captain Ram- fore them the letters 1 had before irans- 
say, 77 th regiment, and military secre- mitted by Captain Ramsey to Sir Wd- 
tary, on board the Spanowliavvk, with loughby Cotton, copies of which (Nos. 
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9f 10, 11, 19; 13 and 14) are inclosed ; 
and in conformity with the unanimous 
opinion of this numerous council, on 
the 30th instant martial law was forth- 
with proclaimed. No time was then 
lost in issuing gc»neral orders, directing 
the St. Ann’s Western regiment to as- 
semble at llio Bueno, the Clarendon 
regiment on tlie cunlines of Trelawny, 
the Westmoreland and Hanover regi- 
ments on the confines of St. .Tames, 
whereby I endeavoured to cut off all 
communication between the disturbed 
districts and oilier parts of the island 
with a force ready to act under Sir W. 
Cotton, on his arrival at Montego Bay. 
At the same time I addressed a private 
communication to Sir Willoughby Cot- 
ton, a copy of which (No. 15) is here- 
with annexed. 

Accounts arrived on the .31st Decem- 
ber, from Maurice Jones, Esq., custos 
of the parish of Portland, tlie north-east 
extremity of the island, stating that tlic 
negroes on three estates had refused to 
work, and had betaken themselves to 
the woods. It is somewhat remarkable, 
that this same gentleman, a few da}s 
previous, on learning that a man-of- 
war, as I have before informed your 
l-.ordship, had sailed tor Port Antonio, ap- 
peared to consider the application of the 
magistrates proceeded from ill-founded 
apprehension of the hostile disposition 
of the negroes in that quarter, although 
he was not ignorant that some excite- 
ment remained in the minds of the 
negroes about their being made free, 
expressed his regret that such a precau- 
tion had been adopted, stating that he 
never considered the negroes in that 
neighbourhood to be more peaceable 
and contented. In the course of the 
night a dispatch arrived from General 
Robertson, by which it appeared that 
the depredations committed by the ne- 
groes in the parish of St. James had 
extended along the great river towards 
the parish of Saint Elizabeth, and tiiat 
the estate of Ipswich had been threat- 
ened. The officer commanding the West- 
moreland regiment had posted two com- 
panies at an estate called Haddo, and 
orders were given for the Saint Eliza- 
beth regiment to hold themselves in 


immediate readiness. Further accounts 
from General Robertson informed me 
that the rebels were proceeding in the 
direction of Ipswich and New Savan- 
“ null, and that he had moved a large 
body of men to oppose them The 
following day he conimunieated to me 
the destruction of Ipswich estate, with 
several others, and thus concludes : — 
“I am of opinion that all the force in 
“ my district is unequal to supfire^s the 
incendiarism and destruction, without 
“ tlie co-operation of regular troops.* * 
At this same time General Robertson was 
not aware that 8ir Willoughby Cotton 
liad proceeded witli a force of troops of 
the line to Montego Bay. Fifty men of 
the 77th regiment, under the command 
of Miijor John Wilson, with a supply of 
arms and ammunition, were embarked 
on board his Majesty's ship Rose, and 
proceeded, on the .‘Ird instant, to Black 
River. On the 3d of January 1 received 
anotlier dispatch from General Robert- 
son, inclosing the deposition of an over- 
seer, who had been eight days a prisoner 
of the rebels. A copy of this document 
] and of General Robertson’s disjiatches 
(Nos. 16, 17, and 18) arc also inclosed. 
The loss whicli the rebel negroes sus- 
tained at Ginger-hill I have every reason 
to hope may check the depredations 
committed in that district. But 1 thought 
it proper to issue the accomp::nying 
proclamation (i\o. ly). 

On the 3d instant, I received a dis- 
patch from 8ir Willougliby Cotton, in- 
forming me of his arrival at Montego 
Bay, as well as the troops embarked on 
board his Majesty's ship Blanche. 1 
shall not curtail the impression the 
Major-General has transmitted to me by 
making extracts from his dispatch j I 
therefore inclose it (Nos. 90, 21,92, 
and 23). 

On the morning of the 4th, I received 
unfavourable accounts from Portland, 
especially from Mr. Panton, a magis- 
trate and proprietor in that parish, wliose 
letter (No. 24) I inclose. Mr. Panton 
appears to have laboured under feelings 
of much alarm. I had, however, an- 
ticipated the necessity of checking any 
insubordination which niight appear in 
hat quarter, having assembled the 
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Sortland, St. George, and St. Thomas- J signal from the heights. That the 
in-the East regiments of iniliiia before | leaders who had suffered the day pre- 
bis letter arrived. Forty men also of jceeding, liad all declared that they had 
the 77th had been conveyed ill the bouts I been told by white people that they 
of the Champion from Port Antonio to were to be free at Christmas, and that by, 
Mnnehioneal, under the command of these people the plan of insurrection 
Captain Buchan; and Colonel McLeod had been arranged. That, in concurrence 
also, in the absence of bir Willoughby with the custos of the parish (Mr. 
Cotton, commander at Kingston, had Barrett), prisoners to the amount of one 
ordered Captain Tathwell, with thirty hundred, not exactly implicated as in» 
men of the 33d regiment, embarked cendiarics, with the woman, had been 
on board of his Majesty’s ship Uya- dismissed into the country with copies 
cinf/i, to proceed to Morant Bay, and of the proclamation before alluded to^ 
thence to march through a populous, numbered 21. 

and as yet tranquil, district, where, A dispatch was also received from 
however, the St. 'J'homns-in-tlie East the custos of St. James, of which I in- 
regiment were assembled, to Man* close an extract (No. 26). He speaks 
chioneal. highly of the conduct of the militia ; 

The appearance of tliis force will, I but, I lament to say, adds to the list of 
trust, be sufficient to check any dispo- destruction contained in list numbered 
sition to revolt in that quarter. It is 23, intimating the number of planta- 
obvious, however, from all the informa- tions and settlements destroyed to the 
tion that has been received, that the amount of one hundred, 
negroes have been impresseil with a From Morant Bay 1 received a letter 
general and firm belief, that after from Colonel Delpratt, inclosing a dis- 
Christmas they were tm be free. They patch from Lieut.-Colonel MXornock, 
•will have much to answer for who have of the St. Thomas*in-the-£ast regi- 
deluded these unfortunate people into ment, containing nothing of sufficient 
expectations which have led to such in^ortance here to notice, but by which 
scenes of devastation and ruin, and^I collected this important fact, that 
which now recoiling on themselves, 'although the negroes on some estates 
numbers must expiate by their death, liad refused to work, no act of destruc- 
My chief attention, therefore, is directed tion had been committed in that quar- 
to maintain good order, where f|uiet ter, with the exception of a trash-house, 
still remains, to protect the well-dis- which had been burned, but not ascer- 
posed, and to be always prepared to as* tained to have been destroyed by design; 
semble a strong disposable force, ready at any other time the inform^oii would 
to act on the first appearance of in* have been sufficient to have created 
subordination. great uneasiness in my mind, but now. 

To give greater efficiency in the di- contrasting it with what is passing in 
rection of all military affairs in this part the west-end of the island, 1 regarded 
of the island, 1 have given Colonel it os rather satisfactory. 

Macleod, deputy adjutant-general on On the 5th I received further accounts 

the staff in this island, the rank of from Sir Willoughby Cotton, dated the 
Lieutenant-General of Militia, where* 4th (No. 27), and I am happy to say 
by I obtain the assistance of an able their contents began to wear a more 
and experienoed officer, and extend his satisfactory appearance. The active 
command over the militia^ as well as measures he had adopted, together with 
over the troops of the line. the proclamation he caused to be 

I also received dispatches from Mon- issued, he observes, ** had produced an 
tego Bay, dated 3d inst. (No. 25). I extraordinary effect the negroes were 
have the honour to inclose a copy of coming in ^t, and a communication 
one from Sir Willoughby Cotton^ where* opened to Maroon Town ; the loss the 
by it apfiears, that the burnings still negroes had sustained created a strong 
continued to be executed in concert,, by | panic, and a movement which* the Me- 
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jor-G«neral proposed to make the fol- 
lowing (lay, he im:igined would stop any 
further depredations in that neighbour- 
hood. By the same express a letter ar- 
rived from the custos of Trelawny, a 
copy of which (No. ^8) is inclosed. I 
should hardly think it necessary to 
transmit a copy of this letter from the 
custos to your Lordship, did it not re- 
fer to a person named Box, who, I am 
informed, is a missionary from the Bap- 
tist Society, and who has since been re- 
ported in custody in this town. I have 
caused his removal to Falmouth to be 
delayed, and have directed a letter to be 
written to the custos, a copy of which 
(No. 29) I enclose. 1 am ns yet unac- 
quainted with the charge on which or- 
ders were issued for his apprehension 
at Falmouth; but the information re- 
ceived from the custos renders it, at all 
events, necessary that he should be for 
the present detained ; motives, however, 
of prudence and humanity caused me to 
interpose a delay in hurrying him to 
trial at moment when so great excite- 
ment must necessarily prevail.*’ 

(To be coniinuetL) 


TWO-PENNY TRASH. 

York, Fob, 29, 1832. 

The next Number cannot be published 
till Saturday week, for the want of a 
document that I wish to insert in it. 
This Number is to be addressed to the 
ELECTORS OF PRESTON; and it 
will contain very full directions for cul- 
tivating my CORN,' which the thunder- 
ing LIAR has called fraud."* 


F^omike LONDOFT GAZETTE, 
Friday, FBsauARY24, J883. 
INSOLVENTS. 

EDMANS, J., Strand, cbeetemou^r. 
HUMPLKBY, W.H., Borottfh-narkel^South- 
* w«rk, pliHfihcr. 

EOBI N30N, W., Uikby ^Slephen, WeHnerD* 
laadi butcher. 


BANKRUPTS. 

ELLIS, W., Norwich, maltfiter. 

FINCH, W., Rochester, coal- merchant. 

HUNT, E., Sale-8t., Paddio^ion, slater. 

MACK AY, J., Brottd'St., insurance-broker. 

MARSH, W. Warrington, Lancashire, flour- 
dealer. 

RATCLIFFE, H. W., Wrexham, Denbighs., 
grocer. 

ROOME, W., Liverpool, ironmonger. 

SCHWICSO, J. C., Tottenham- St., Totten- 
bam-coiirt rd., harp and piano- forte- maker. 

STRUGNEL, R. B., fiaainghall-st., 1)oot and 
shoe -maker. 

TOWNSEND, J., Castle-st., Holborn, dress- 
in g- case- m an uf act u rer • 

WARING, J., and J. Waring, Lepton, Yorks., 
fancy cJotli-mauufactUrers. 


Tuesday, Febkuary 28, 1832. 
INSOLVENTS. 

BOWIE. J., Berwick-upon-Tweed, innkeeper. 
UARRlSONi R., New Quebec- street, Fortmau* 
sq., corn-chandler. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 

RAMSAY J., Devoiiport-street, Commercial- 
road, master-mariner. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

DEAN, J, F., Dracklow-mill-farm, Derbys.,. 
miller. 


BANKRUPTS. 

BECKTON, J., Manchester, boot and shoe- 
maker. 

BERESFORD, W.,and I. Beresford, Sheffield,^ 
Yorks., stove-grate-manufaeturers. 

DEWEY, J., Bath, plumber. 

BVELEIGH, R., Marlborough, Wiltshire, 
victualler. 

FLAVELL, H. Jun., Birmingham, patten- 
tie-maker. 

FRANCIS, J., Carmarthen, linen-draper. 

FRANKLAND, E., Yorks., draper. 

GELL, C., Tottenbam-court-road, and T. 
Carman, Mornington-place, Hampstead^ rd., 
lead-mercbant. 

HARRISS, J., Leioiitefiq., carpet-ware- 
boiHeman. 

HfGGfTT; W., Wolvcrbamptoo, hatter. 

HUGHES, A., Lombard^ab afterefatmt. 

HUNT, E. Sale-»l., Paddingfon, slater. 

JACKSON, S., Hauley, Staflbrdshire, grocer. 

JARVIS, E , Stoke Damereb DevoQsbire,^ail-« 

* maker. 

JENNER, Wp, Bait-st;, PaddSofton, butcher. 

JOHNSON,' H., Oaklatids and Midhurst^ 
Sussex, tiiBbcr-merdmnt; 
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LYALLi J,,St. John, Bedwardine, Worcesters., 
roaiJ- con. tractor, 

MACDONAf^D, J., Liverpool, merch^. 

S1MP50N, J., Lower Peover, Chcah., cattle- 
dealer. 

STEEL, W., and J. Steel, Ncwcastic-uiider 
Lyme, irotiuioiig^cre* 

THOMPSON, M., Upper Thamcs-st., coal- 
merclmut. 

WIGAN, J., Macclesfield, silk-nianufaclurcr. 


' SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

AIKMAN, T., and Co., Glasgow; calenderers. 
PA WSON, J., and J. Pawsou and Co., Glas- 
gow, hra<is-founders. 

FERGUSSON, W., and Co., Glasgow, silk- 
mercers.^ 

TORRANCE, J., Glasgow, iiv.isoij. 

SVYLIE, Ji, Gla^^ow, bookhcllcr. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark-Lane, Corn-Exchanoe, February 
27.— Our supplies since this day se’iiuight of 
English, Irish, and Scotch wlieat, English 
barley, and beans, and Irish oats, have been 
moderately good; of English, and fri^^h flour 
and English malt, rather great ; and of foreign 
wheat, barley and oats, English and foreign 
peas, foreign beans, and seeds from all 
quarters, but limited. # 

This day’s market was tolerably well at- 
tended both by Loudon and country buyers. — 
There was hut little doing during the first 
bour of business, on account of the sellers 
being stiff to advanced prices : but sub* 
seoueutly, each kind of corn, as also malt, 
pulse, and flour, met with a steady, and rather 
Extensive sale at last Monday's quotations. 

In seeds exceedingly little business was 
transacted, whence their quotations, though 
unaltered, may be considered next to nominal. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

■ " - fine 

Peas, White 

— * Boilers 

* Grey 

Beans, Old 

^ Tick 

Qats,Pqtatoe 

•— Poland 

— r- Feted 

Flour, per sack 


58s. to fi6s. 
34s. to 38s« 
24 s. to 33s. 
35s. to 42s. 
.34s. to 38$. 
37s. to 42s. 
33s. to 37 s. 
34s. to 36s. 
33$. to 37s. 
243. to 27s« 
22$. tq 25s. 
ISs. to 23a. 
55sc to 


PR0VIS10N3. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 48a» per ewt. 

■ Sides, new , .. 468. to 4Bs. 

Pork, India, new . . I27s. Ud. to J28s. 

Pork, Mess, new „,67s, Od, so —s. per burl* 


Butter, Belfast . • • .92s. to ^s. per ewL 

Carlow 80s. to 86s. 

— Cork 82s. to «4s. 

Limerick • . 83fi. to 84s. 

■ VVaterford..76s. to H2s. 

■ ■ Dublin . • . • 80s. to — s. 

Cheese, Cheshire.... 54s. to 84s. 

— - — Gloucester, Double.. 525. to 66s. 

' ' ■ - ■ Gloucester, Single. . . 48s. to 54s. 

■ ■ — Edum 47s. to 50s. 

— — Gouda 46s. to 50s. 

Hams, Irish 62s. to 70s. 


SMITH FI ELD.— February 27. 

This day’s supply of sheep and beast was 
moderately goo«l ; oi lambs, calves, ami porkers 
hut limited. Veal went otf briskly at an ad- 
vance of Irom 4(/. to 6d. per stone; but with 
other kinds of meat except lamb, which is 
quoted for the season, and was much inquired 
after, very iliill. VVith miittoii and pnrk at a 
depressiun of 2d. per stone ; with beef at barely 
Frida\*s quotations. 

Beasts, 2,725 ; sheep, 19,790; calves, 79; 
pigs, 130. 

MAllK-J.ANE.— Friday. March 2. 

The arrivals this week are short, but the 
market is dull at Monday’s prices. 


THE FUNDS. 

3 per Cent. \ 1 I l*’^*"”* lT«p>.|Wed. Tbur. 
Cons. Ann. J ] — | B2il 82i| 82}| 82 j 82} 


T he church reformers* maga- 
zine for ENGLAND and IRELAND, 
No. II., for March, Price Is. 6d., contains, 
amongst other things,— An Inquiry into the 
Voluntary Nature and Character of the Pay- 
ment of Tithes, and the Legal Consequences 
of Refusing or Declining to pay Tithes ; with 
ObscpvBtious on Combinatinns against Tithes. 

Eningbain Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange; 
(to whom all communications respecting this 
publication are.requested to be addressed)'. . 

Sold by Wk P. Wakeman, 9, D’Olier- street, 
Dublin ; SRib, and G. and J. Robinson, Li- 
verpool ; Lewis, and JMPes and Joseph 
Thomson, Manchester: Butterworth, Bir- 
mingham ; Baines and Co., Leeds ; Davey and 
Mttskett, Bristol ; Timms, Bath ; Brooke, 
Dewsbury; Wetton, Egham ; Bacon and Co., 
Norwich; Tfauruam, Carlisle; and all Book* 
sellers. 


Prtoled liy WIIIIab Cehbett, JohiuionVcoortt sad 
published by him, at 11, Mt-oosrtiFlect-stneL 
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TO THB 

YOUNG MEN OF ENGLAND. 

Wakejltld , Yorkshire , 5th March , 1833. 
My Friends, 

I HERE, in every single paragraph, present 
you with more Useful Knowledge** than 
you would, if you were to read them all, find 
in the whole of the volumes of Scotch feelo- 
sofy that noisy Brougham and silly Denman 
and the rest of that shallow set, call their 
** Useful Knxfwledge*^ library. You now ough|| 
and instantly, to understand ALL about Irish 
Tithes and English Tithes too; for both 
will be to extinguished very soon. It is a 
great suhject\ and you ought to understand it 
in all its parts. Five years ago, 1 saw that 
tho present events would come; and I, before- 
hand, laid down what ought to be done. That 
which I am now about to lay before you, was 
never published in the Register: it formed an 
Introduction to the Second Volume of my 
Protestant Reformation ; and every word 
of it. ought now to be learned by heart by every 
young man tn Engfand, I beg you to read it, 
to consider it ireli, to beaY it in mind^ and 
then you will be able, nes^reek, to laugh 
with me at Brougbasvi,.at,Macaulay, at Baiiiet^ 
at the Duke of Wellington, at . Stanley, at 
Pluncut, and at the whole tr|be«y When you 
have read this through, you will say:— 
If CoBHUrr had never done any^iing in his 
life but write this Essay, he uhnad have 
** merited more gratitude from our country 
than any man that ever lived.'* Here you 


haven// thalenowteiil^e'reiatiiig to' this most 
important subject. Imbibe this knowledge, 
laugh at their ** debates^* and prepare FOfC 
ACTION ! 

^ Wm. cobbett* 

1. The foriegoing volume of this 
Work contains the History of the Pro- 
testant Reformation,” the object o£ 
which was to show, and, I trust, it has 
shown most clearly, that that event 
has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people.” In speaking 
of the motives to the producing of the 
event, I said, that a fair and honest in^ 
quiry would teach us that the chief of 
those motives was plundbr. The in- 
quiry was fair and honest, and it has 
taught to every reader, that plunder was 
the main object, and indeed the only 
object, with all the most active and the 
most powerful of the actors in that 
drama of devastation. Tbe chief ob- 
ject of the present little volume, is to 
show, as far as my means will enable 
me, the enormous extent and amount of 
that plunder. 

To this end I here present to the 
reader the List, which is described 
in the title-page, but which shinds in 
need of those short explanations which I 
am now about to give ; and, when I 
have given which, I shall add some ob- 
servations, which, while they are sug- 
gested by bare justice to our well-fed 
and' well-clad Catholic forefathers, are 
as .the jpeader will see, imperiously de- 
manded ni my hands by mercy to our- 
selves, their unfortunate, half-famished, 
ragg^, pauperized descendants. 

3. I'he EXPLANATIONS to wbich I 
have alluded in the last paragraph, re- 
late chiefly to tbe artangemmt of the 
several articles' in tbe List. The order 
is alphabetical throughout, except that 
WALES'fdBb^B EKGLANn, leaving Ire- 
land to come* last. The List, forEAg- 
lahd, begins^ of coul'se, with Bedford- 
shire and ends with Yorkshire. Then, 
under tbe name of each county, the 

M 
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€rdl»r is alphabetical again; the List 
fot Bedfordshire, for instance, beginning 
Diritb Bedford and ending with Woburn. 

4* In each artide 1 have given, as for 
M^niy materials would enable me, 1. 
A description of the nature of the found- 
atibn ; Tlie name of the founder ; 3. 
Tlfo date of the foundation ; 4. The esti- 
mated yearly value at the time of the 
confiscation by Henry VIII.; 5. The 
present yearly value, according to the 
change ill the value of money ; 6. By 
what king, or queen, the property was 
granted away; 7- To whom it was 
granted. 1 will here give a specimen 
in the article just mentioned. *'At 
Woburn. A Cistercian Abbey, 
founded near this place, in the year 
1*145, by Hugh de Bolebec. Valued 
** at 430/. 13«. ll^c/., now worth 8,6*134 
Granted, 1 Edward VI., to 
John Lord Kussell/’ 

9. Alas! when the Russells were 
hunting the poor Catholics about, in the 
reign of Charles II., 1 wonder whether 
they ever thought of pious and generous 
Hugh de ^lebec ! Bishop Tanneh 
te^s us, that this grant was made to 
Ri^ssell in the first year of Edward VI. ; 
Doctor UaTLiK tells us tliat the people 
of pevonahire rose, in the second year 
of Edward VI., and, amongst other 
thiogs, demanded that some of the mo- 
nasteries should be re-established ; and 
Htvb tells us, that they were, at last, 
qfivlled, and pnnisheil by martial law, 
by’ Lord Rossati., aided by German 
troops ! ‘Alas ! and poor Hugh de Bole- 
bee never thought of all the while, 1 
■MTonld tdmost be sworn ! 

<i. The whole of the articles are not 
so perfect in their information as ia the 
one above dtad. In some the name of 
the- grantee hes.qot been to be conse 
at}. in others. the valuation is not re* 
•conleili^' in others the name of the 
founder ia wanting ; and, with regard 
to Ireland,, the inibfinatioe isstfil more 
-scanty, and' that.,, hm, in every respect, 
end in a- very great degree. Nevertheo 
‘less, the List,- taken altogether, is, 1 
tNM it will be thought', a very inteieatr 
inH' bbtorical and statistical ooeument, 
nn4 will be fonsd very commodious as n 
wfllli of reference i for,ifyottsee,orbes(r 


of, any ancient foundation, inany paff^f 
the kingdom, and wish to know wbat: 
it was, and when it arose, how ft was ‘ 
put down, and who got Itf knowrng-inr 
what county it is, or finding this out by 
the index at the end of the volume, yoa 
turn to the county, which' you will find 
in the order of the alphabet. Then, 
knowing in or near wliat ciry, town,, or 
village it is, you turn, aeeording to the 
alphabet, to the cHy, town, or village }. 
or, to the usual name of the abbey, 
priory, or other foundation. Thus you, 
with as little inconvenience as possible, 
get at the best information that I have 
been able to give. 

7 . But, it is in the mass, it is as the 
ground of a general conclusion, that the 
contents of this volume are of the great- 
est importance. Here are about three 
hundred pages of close print filled with 
a list of pieces of once public property, 
now worth from one hundred pounds to> 
upwards of fifty thousand pouirds a year 
each ! Some few of the things in the List, 
as in the cases of several of the colleges, 
chapters, hospitals, and other found- 
ations, still continue to be public pro- 
perty ; but these form but a compara- 
tively small imrtofthegeneral mass; and 
there is, after all, wholly left out ^ the 
list, the numerous private estates, seizwl 
on and granted away by Ute " Reform- 
ation ” sovereigns, in virtue of acts of 
attainder and other means, grounded 
on the adherence of the owners to the 
religion of their fathers. As, for instance, 
estates like that of which Cuwmv- 
UoosB, in Sussex, was the chief scat, 
and which was seized on by Henry VIIL, 
in virtue of the attainder of the Coontesa 
of'Salisbuvy and her heirs, and granted 
by him to bis pbysiciaB, Sir Airraoirv 
Bmown, who obtainedt ftom that eze- 
emble tyrant, m|Bor8 ai^ estates mn- 
Rbg over a cuMiderable part of the 
north-west of Sussex and of die sooth- 
.west ofSorrey. 

i 8. Besides the pubUo property de- 
Sfflribed in tbBl4at, there were the tithes, 
which were thus Meed bn and granted 
away to lay persons- by the’-Pfotesttmt 
** Reformation*' aonmgaa. Dntil Umt- 
event took |daee, no mao had an idea 
that it could be pos^de for tiihea.tm 
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.bip claimed by any but those who a<)mi- 
hUtered religion. But it was soon 
fo^nd that a large part of those tithes^ 
jUie sole objects of wnich were the pro- 
4lipt|on of religion, and the relief of the 
'Poor and the stronger, hadi^all at once, 
by a mere toupb oif the Protestant wand, 
been converted into estates for the al- 
ready nobles and rich men. Such they 
continue to this day j and, hence those 
monstrous things called lay-impropri- 
ationSj giving, in many cases, thousands 
of pounds a year to a layman, who 
never sees the parish, and a tew pounds 
a year to a clergyman who does what- 
ever clerical duty is done in that same 
parish. The whole affair was a real 
taking away from the middle and lower 
class, and a giving to the nobles and 
the rich. Yet are there men so blind, 
or so perverse, as to think, or to pretend 
io think, that the thing called the ** Re- 


the kingdom. But; then, these valu- 
ations were founded, apparently, solely 
upon the reserved rents, leaving out 
fines, renewals^ heriots, deodands, and 
various other sources of income ; and, 
therefore, I agree with those historians, 
who think that the church income, in- 
cluding the impropriated tithes, oniount- 
ed to a full third part of the income of 
all the land-owners (clergy included) in 
the whole nation. 

10. Well, then, tlie good and thought- 
less Protestant, who has been, as 1 was, 
duped from infancy to manhood ; well, 
then, such good Protestant will ask : 
' Was not this a great deal too much to 

* be devoured by a parcel of lazy monks 
' and priests and nuns, who did no work 

of any kind, who lived but to euc 

* and drink and sleep, and who kept 
' the people in ignorance V* Now, my 
good brother Protestant, be you who 


formation,’* ought to be looked upon as 
a blessing !’* 

9, The whole of t}ie rents of the 
estates of the church, including those 
tithes which were confiscated and trans- 
ferred to lay-parsons, amounted to, per- 
haps, a third part of the whole rental of 
the kingdom. There are no means of 
knowing what the amount really was ; 
for the valuation was, in fact, no valu- 
ation at all. It was all plundering with 
one hand and squandering with the 
other, as may well be imagined, when 
the historians tell us, that Old Harhy 
<the name whieh *the English gave to 
the Devil for many years after Old 
Harry’s death, and the name which the 
Americans give to the Devil to this day) ; 
when historians tell us that Otn Hahry 

£ ve a church*estate to* a woman -.who 
d omde .a puddipg to please him, and 
that Sir Minss Partridob woh a ring 
of church bells of him .at diee ! It is 
impossible to come^ any thing like mi 
exact account qf the worth of the pos- 
sessions of the Catholic church* Pro- 
testant writers have endeavoured to 
make, the churches’ rental as great as 
jKissible, in order to exhibit the clergy 
as monstrous' devourers of the national 
income. According to the' recorded va- 
luations, the rental did not. amount to 
more than a tenth part of the rental of 


you may, you cannot be more zealous 
or more loud upon this score than I 
was, for many years of my life : until 
* I, at last, examined for mvself, not the 
I pages' of lying, hired, place-hunting, 
j pension-hunting, benefice-seeking, or 
I romanciqg historians ; but the pa^es of 
statute-book and of the books of. the 
ancient laws of my country. This be- 
ing the case, you are entitled to a pa- 
tient hearing and a kind answer from 
me, to this, your very natural question ; 
a question such as I should, about ten 
years ago, have bfien very likely to 
put myself. 

11. Now, then, if the monks and 
priests and nuns were such lazy people ; 
if they worked neither by baud nor 
head ; if they did nothing but eat, drink 
atid sleep ; if this were their real cha- 
racter, nAd this the habit of their lives, 
how can you possibly believe that they 
had any infiuence at all over the m|nd8 
pfthe people? And, unless, they had 
very great influence over their miiids^ 
how can you possibly believe thet they 
kept the people in Ignorance) lYhat, 
my friend ! Were the people suscepti- 
ble of knowledge ? Had they (just as 
we have) nature’s works^ i^nd laws to 
enlighten (heni ? Had they a desire to 
become skilful and learned ‘ ? ^And were 
they kept in a state of ignorance, were 
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their capacities benumbed and their pro* 
pensities thus completely thwarted by 
)azy creatures who lived only to eat, 
drink, and sleep i < 

1^. By this time, you, I am sure, be- 
gin to be ashamed of these assertions ; 
and, the further I go, the more fully 
will you be convinced, that you have 
been and are, as I formerly was, the 
dupe of those who now live upon the 
spoils of the church of our fothers. 
Now, then, is it a fact, is it true, that 
the Catholic clergy kept, or endeavour- 
ed to keep, the people in ignouance ? 
This is a charge that fat and luxurious 
fellows of the present day are incessant- 
ly preferring against them ; but, is it 
not a false charge ? That it is a false 
charge you will find proved in the most 
satisfactory manner, in the first volume 
of this work, in paragraphs from 528 to 
36, and in paragraphs from 129 to 134. 
But, my friend, look into the present 
volume. Turn over, zealous hater of 
monkish ignorance; *' turn over to the 
county of Oxford $ then go on to Ox- 
ford city. Aye ! there it is, in that 
'^earned University,” the colleges of 
which are all filled with rosy-gilled and 
most doctor-like Protestants, and the 
walls of which colleges incessantly ring 
with abuse poured forth on the Catholic 
religion, and especially on the clergy of 
that church, who are here, above all the 
places in the world, accused of keeYnng 
the people in ignorance; there it is, 
surely, that you will, my good Protest- 
ant friend, find something in the way 
of proof to make good this accusation ! 
Turn over the leaves, then, and come 
to the word “ Oxford.” 

13. What ! Aye, do ! Rub your eyes 
bright, and then look again. What ! 
nothing at all ! Oh ! everlasting shame 
on the name of Protestant ! Not one 
single college, hall, or school, founded 
by Protestants, nor since the day that 
the word Protestant was pronounced in 
England ! About twenty jcolleges in 
all, and all founded and endowed by 
Catholics ; and, as if to put the calum- 
nUtors of the Catholic clergy to shaiiie 
eternal, as if to make them undergo a 
sort of hell in this world, out of the 
twenty, e/ma were founded by Catho- 


lic Bishops ; iwo by Monks ; one by 
Nuns ; and fioe by Catholic kings, no- 
bles, gentlemen and ladies. Aye, and 
here is the record, that the University 
itself was founded by Alfred, whose 
father took him to Rome, where he Was 
anointed by the Pope himself ! Nay, 
as if all this were not enough, here is 
the record, that the leaching at this 
University was begun by a monk, who 
came to England for the express pur- 
pose, and in gratitude for the services 
of whom Alfred founded ana endowed 
a monastery for him at Winchester. 

14. Thus, then, my good and true 
Protestant friend, wc have, I think, 
settled the (|uestion about keeping the 
people in ignorance. We now come to 
the other assertion which is put forth 
by you, namely, that this full third part 
of the rents of the nation was a great 

deal too much to be devoured by the 
monks and priests and nuns," and 
which you have, as I used to do, repeat- 
ed out of the books of the really de- 
vouring vermin of the present day. 
Yes, it was a great deal too much to 
be so devoured but then, my friend, 
you are not yet aware, that your basis is 
an assumed fact ; and that this assumed 
fact is a most monstrous lie ! In the 
first place, it was physically impossible 
that they should devour a fiftieth part 
of it. How, for instance, were the 
fourteen monks in the Abbey of Chert- 
sey, in Surrey, to devour rents, which, 
in our money, amounted to 14,8932. a 
}ear? Bishop Tannkr (a Protestant 
bishop, mind) says, that all the mo- 
nasteries were, in effect, great schools 
and great hospitals (meaning, in those 
days, I laces of hospitality) ; and were 
many of them, obliged to relieve 
“ many poor people every day. They 
were likewise houses of entertaiii- 
nient for almost all travellers. In 
short, their hospitality was such, that, 
in the Priory of Norwich, one thou- 
sand five hundred quarters of mall, 
and above eight hundred quarters of 
^ wheat, and all other things in pro- 
‘ portion, were generally spent every 
^ year.** 

15. There ! my good duped Pro- 
testant friend ; that is the way in which 
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monks iRod nuns devoured " their ] 
rents'! There were but twenty- two 
monks in this priory ; so that, in fact, 
they were the mere agents For distribut- 
ing amongst the needy and the strangers 
the rents of their estates. Ah ! Good 
God! what has the thing called the 
Reformation produced at Norwich ! 
Who is there at Norwich now to keep 
hospitality ? “ St. Andrew’s Hall/* 

as it is now called, which was the church 
of this priory, is the corn-market, and 
now hears, instead of the chantings of 
its benevolent monks, the chafferings 
and the cheapenings, the lying and 
roguisli cant, of sly Quaker corn-mo- 
nopolizers. The questions here now 
are, not how and when malt and wheat 
shall be distributed to the poor and the 
stranger; but, how they shall be hoarded 
up, made dear, and kept from the thirsty 
and the hungry. It was from the plat- 
form, on which once stood the high- 
altar of this priory, that 1 tendered to 
the people of NU)rfolk that petition 
which they did me the honour to pass, 
which was afterwards presented to the 
Parliament, which now lies on the table 
of the House of Commons, and which 

is, I trust, destined finally to be the 
ground-work of measures calculated, 
not, certainly, to restore to us the hap- 
piness enjoyed by our Catholic fathers, 
but to take away by law, and to give 
back to the poor, a part, at least, of 
those church-revenues, which, in Ca- 
tholic times, were deemed to be^ and 
actually were, the inheritance of the 
poor and the stranger ; for, this is the 
grand thing for which that petition 
prays ; and, certainly, if the spot from 
which it sprang could be supposed capa- 
ble of giving it any degree of effect, one 
more appropriate than the altar-base of 
this munificent priory could not have 
been chosen. 

16. Yes, my good and duped Pro- 
testant friend, a great deal too much 
to be devoured by monks and priests 
and nuns ; ** and, accordingly, the 
monks and nuns did not, as you have 
seen, devour it, nor hardly any pari of 

it. And now, as to the priests, includ- 
ing the bishops. They could not marry; | 
they could have no wives ; they had^ in 


fact, no families to provide for ; while, 
as to the monks and nuns, they could 
possess no private property, could leiive 
nothing by will, and, therefore, were 
completely trustees for the poor and the 
stranger. Of the manner in which the 
bishops spent their incomes, we have a 
specimen in the eleven colleges, out of 
twenty, founded and endowed by them 
at Oxford. But the main thing of all 
is, that the Catholic priesthood, taken 
all together, wholly maintained the poor 
aiul the stranger, and suffered not- the 
name of pauper to be known in Eng- 
land ; and it never was known in Eng- 
land, until the thing called the Re- 
formation ” came. 

17- This is a matter, which is^ at 
this time (July, 18 * 27)1 of infinite im- 
portance. In the Norfolk petition, be- 
fore mentioned, we prayed, that “ a 
part of the public property, commonly 
called church property,” might be 
taken away by law, and applied to 
other public purposes. My anxious 
wish, and my hope, is, that the prayer 
of this petition may finally be granted 
by the Parliament ; whether before the 
Parliament be reformed, I cannot say ; 
but, granted it will be, in the end, I 
have no doubt ; and, with this in my 
mind, it is) that I put forth this little 
volume, the utility of which, in the 
case thus hoped for, we shall presently 
see. But, first, we ought to consider 
a little the origin of this church pro- 
perty,*’ as it is now called, and as it 
never was called, and as no one ever 
presumed to call it, until it had the 
name given it by Protestant priests and 
bishops, when they once got it into their 
hands. It was, in fact, the portion of 
the poor, the infirm, the aged, the 
dow, the orphan, the stranger, and or*] 
all the necessitous, which portion was 
lodged in the hands of the clergy 
just and wise distribution. £ 

18. In the first volume of this work,^ 
in paragraphs from 49 to 59 inclusive,.' 
this matter is fully and clearly stated. 1 
To those paragraphs I beg to refer the 
reader. 1 here it is clearly shown, that 
tithes, and every other species of in- 
come of the clergy, were looked upon, 
and were, in fact and in practice, more 
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the property of the poor than of the were for the common use of all the 
niop1c9» nuns, priests, and bishops, people. When the people of any ioun- 
Thus it was that there were, in this try agreed to give up their common 
then happy country, neither paupers right, and to permit private ownership 
nor common beggars. But, when a to exist, they muit have done it with a 
part of the tithes and estates had been view to make their lives safer and hap- 
aeized and taken away from the clergy pier ; and, therefore, it is impossible ; 
altogether, and when the remainder it is absolutely impossible, that they 
had been given to bishops and priests, could have contemplated, as a conse- 
who were allowed to marry, and who, quence of their social compact, that the 
of course, had families of their own to lives of the milions would ever be placed 
feed and clothe and to get fortunes for, at the mere mercy of the thousands, or, 
the beggars, as we have seen in para- perhaps, of the hundreds Malthus 
graphs 471 and 472, began to appear, denies the right of the poor to relief; 
and they soon “covered the land," as he denies that they have any right to 
the lice did the land of Egypt. At- claim relief from those who hold the 
tempts were, as vve have there seen, lands and houses as their private pro- 
made to keep down their numbers by perty ; and he actually recommends to 
punishments the most horrible ; so that , the Parliament to be so foolish as well 
England, which had never before as so unjust and cruel as to pass a law 
known what poverty was, now saw it ' to refuse relief to all who shall be born 
in all its most hideous forms. | after a certain day, and also to all the 

19. At last, when the butchering and parents of such persons. In the way of 
racking Elizabeth had tried whipping, justification of this horrid proposal, he 
scourging, and even martial law, in says, that the man wanting relief after 
▼ain, and when she and the principal this, “ should be left to the punishment 
plunderers began to fear, that raging of nature that he should be told, that 
kunger would, if not by some means the “ laws of nature had doomed bini 
or other assuaged, deal them deadly and his family to starve and that, 
blows; tiusn, and not till then, the whatever might be their state of dis- 
Poor«Laws were passed ; and this tress, they “ had no claim on society for 
fruit of the famous “ Reformation ” the smallest portion of food !*' I need 
sticks to the land-owners, clings fast hardly say, that this came from the pen 
tO' them, unto the present day. The of a Church-of- England parson! Ar- 
real history of the poor-rates and of rogant, insolent, stupid, and cruel as it 
English pauperism is given in vol. I., is, its source will be a question of doubt 
paragraphs from 227 to 237 ; and in with few men. 
paragraphs from 457 to 478. And, we ' 21. To the “ punishment of nature 
are always to bear in mind, that the this stupid and cruel projector would 
money, or food, or clothing, proceed- leave the necessitous. Well, parson, 
mg from the ]>oor-rate9, is the poor’s the poor would, I dare say, take you at 
property. It is not alms ; it is what your word, and jump for joy to be 
they have a right to by the law of na- thus referred to the laws of nature, 
ture, by the law of God, and by the Those laws, parson, bid them, when 
common law of the land ; aye, that they want food, to take it. where they 
same law, wliich, and, which alone, can find it, and to care nothing about 
gives a man a right to the enjoyment the place or the person that they take 
of his field' Of garden, also gives the it from. The laws of nature know no- 

E or and necessitous a right to be re* thing about theft, or robbery, or bur- 
ved out of the fruits of the earth. glery. . When, indeed, in no shop, 
20. Civil society it was that caused house, barn, mill, or other place, the 
Ibat which is called private pro* hungry man can discover food sufficient 
perty. In a state of nature, when to satisfy his hunger ; or, when finding 
'man was and the ^ lands were as God it, he has not, whether by force of arms 
made them and left them, the lands ! or otherwise, the ability to get at it and 
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eat it ; indeed, I allow that the 
“ laws of nature have doomed him to 

starve but, parson, it is only when 
he cannot discover the existence of the 
food, or when, knowing wliere it is, he 
has not force to seize it, that the laws 
of nature doom him to starve." 

24. We very well know that alt men 
are subject, ahd ought to be subject, 
as I have, on more than one occasion, 
before stated, to be called forth, to be 
competed to come forth, and, at the 
risk of their lives, defend their country 
against a foreign enemy, and also to de- 
fend the lands or houses, which are the 
private property of the possessors, in Case 
of any illegal attempt to take away, or 
to injure, those lands or houses. Now, 
suppose the country invaded, or sup- 
pose a band of rebels to be gutting, or 
pulling down, the house of a lord. Sup- 
pose Parson Mai^thus to go to a poor 
man, to whom he has before been 
preaching his doctrine } and suppose 
him to call upon this man to come forth, 
as a militia-man, to repel the invaders, 
or to quell the rebels. 

Parson.— Here, ChopstickI Come 
away, and bring your arms to defend 
your dSuntry. 

Chopstics.— My country. Parson 
how is it mine, if I have not in it even a 
security against being starved to death 
while the land abounds in food ? 


son, the law of nature bids the strong;; 
to do what they please with that whieS 
the weak have got ; that law bids thm- 
strong poor men to go and take tho 
goods and to pull down and divide 
amongst them the big house of this ricK 
weak man j and, if I be to be referred 
to that law, when 1 and my wife and 
children arc starving for want of relief; 
if the Overseer be to answer my appli« 
cation by telling me, that tl)e law of 
nature has doomed us to starve,’* surely 
I may refer my Lord to the sentences 
of the same law. 

OvERsKER. — Why, John, who has 
been filling thy head with this non- 
sense ? When did I talk to you about 
the law of nature ? Are there not the 
poor-laws to provide for you, in case of 
distress ; and do you not, in this way^ 
partake in the yearly rents, and, in fact, 
in the ownership of my Lord’s estate r 

Parson, nlippin ^ affm . 

Cropstick. — Aye ! That’s another 
man’s matter, Master Pinebum ! Thei^ 
indeed, if I be a sort of a part-owner 
with my Lord, it is just that 1 should 
[taking a club down from the rack] go 
and Hght for the protection of his raoda 
and his bouse ; and here I go to do my 
best against the&f rebels. 

23. This is tlie true, the common-sens^ 
view of the matter. Agreeably to these 


Parson.— But here is the law, and principles there are, and always have 
forth you must come, or be punished been, in all countries except in ill-fated 
severely. Ireland, since the ** Reformation," a 

CuopsTicK.— Law ! Why, the law of legal provision, of some sort or othei;i 
nature bids me, fireft, not to risk my for the necessitous; a law of some sort, 
life ; next, it bids me to stay at home in that effectually provided that they, 
these times of peril, to quiet the alarms should not die for want of food and rab^ 
of, and to protect, my wife and chil- raent ; and, though in England, many 
dren. attempts have been made, by Sturom 

Parson.— But, here are a parcel of re- and otlwn, So alter the law in su<A a 
bcls, gutting and pulling down the good way as to make it jnoce and more diffi^ 
liord Jftottenborougb*8 bouse. cult for the indigent to obiain. relief;. * 

Chopstick.— \^11 ! let him drive thoMh attempts of this sort are cooti* 
them away, nu^ly makii^ they never cao«, upuai;: 

he cannot; he isnot^^he whole, ho aitenddd wUh sneoesB;. 
able; one man a for, before they could obt^n that ano^ 

thousand; and the law commands us cess, the kingdom would be/eonvuliaf: > 
to come forth to the proteetionof each to ftscentre v aqd, indeed, it ia dear, to.; 
other. every man of sense and reflection, that' 

JEntcr OvBBSBBa. It ia the pooinrates, and the poor^'itosi ■ 

CIIOPSTICK.— Uw ! Oh, no r Pir- alone, which, at (Ms very 
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cause the peace of the country to be 
preserved. 

84. But, though these rates are just 
and necessary, we are never to forget* 
that they were not at all necessary, 
that they never existed, and that the 
hateful name of pauper never was 
known in England, until that Hefor* 
ination,’’ as it is called, which caused 
the enormous confiscations, the par- 
ticulars of which are stated in this 
second volume of my history. Before 
that time, the indigent were relieved 
out of the produce of the tithes, out 
of the revenues of the monasteries, 
and out of those of the manors and 
other estates of the bishops. We have 
seen, in the first volume of this work, 
how a large part of the tithes and 
almost all the revenues of the monas- 
teries were alienated from the poor and 
from the public, and in what manner 
they became private property. As to 
the poor, they, after about fifty years of 
whipping, branding, iron - collaring, 
shooting, and hanging, got a provision, 
stich as it was, in the poor-rates > but, 
observe, the public got no compensa- 
tion for what the aristocracy had taken 
from it; and every man had now, if 
not a pauper himself, to pay poor-rates, 
to make up for what the aristocracy 
had got divided amongstHheni ! 

85. A pretty large part of the tithes 
and the manors and the oth^r estates 
belonging to the bishops, the cathedrals, 
and the colleges, remained unconfis- 
cated, and were turned over to the Pro- 
testant parsons, bishops, deans, pre- 
bendaries, Fellows of colleges* and 

' other spiritual persons," (as the law 
calls them,) of the present ‘‘ Protestant 

church of England, us by law estab- 

lished." Now, it is a clear case, that 
the Parliament which could take t]his 
j^operty from the clergy of one religion, 
and give it to those of another religion ; 
the Parliament tliat cpulcl, in spite of 
Magtia Charta and in spite pf^ tbe law 
of the land of a thousand years" stand- 
ing, do this ; though in doing this the 
,^^ament set at nought the wills, 
tir^^rants, pF all .the founders of the 
iiu1b|ipus rcligipus houses and estab- 
liahihynts; it is a clear case, that all 


those who contend that the Parlia- 
ment had a right to do these thiogs, 
must allow that the Parliament has a 
right to dispose as it pleases, of all that 
part of the church-property which 
still continues to belong to the nation, 
or, in other words, which is not private 
property. The divers religious founda- 
tions were made agreeably to the law. 
If the religion was to be changed, and 
a new one was to be established, the 
property in the foundations ought, in 
justice, in bare justice, to ha^e reverted 
to the founders, or to their heirs, who, 
in most cases, werd to be found, and 
were ready to put forward their claim 
to it. If the religion were found to be 
bad, the property, the lands, the trees, 
and the buildings, had committed no 
offence. Nevertheless, the property 
was all seized on by the king and 
the Parliament. The Parliament gave 
it all to the king ; and the king and 
his successors gave the greater part 
of it, in return, amongst the members 
of the two houses of Parliament or 
their relations ! Now, if the king and 
Parliament had a right to deal thus with 
property, the heirs of the founders of 
which were ready to claim it, surely no 
one can deny tliat the present King and 
Parliament have a right to apply to 
public purposes that part of this great 
mass of property, which, as stated 
above, continues to be the property of 
the public. There is, 1 venture to as- 
sert, no man that will deny this, and 
especially, no man who possesses, 
by descent or otherwise, any part of 
the Catholic church estates ; for, what 
title has such man to his estate? 
What plea has he against an ejectment > 
He has no title, he has no' answer, 
except those which are furnished 
by those Acts of Parliament of Henry 
VllL, which seized, and granted to the 
king, the estates of the church. This 
sauce for the goose, so delicious as it 
,long has been acknowledged to be, 
must, when the ti^ for itdother repast 
shall arrive, be allowed to be sauce for 
the gander ; and, of this sauce, Norfolk 
petition would, if acted upon, give the 
nation a taste. ^ , 

SO, Plvneett, who< has now beei^ 
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^ade a lord, and about whom the blcat- 
ers in Ireland are just now making 
such a fuss, asserted, in the debate on 
Mr. Uumb's motion for applying part of 
the clerical incomes in Ireland to other 
public purposes ; this Plunkett as- 
serted, in the most unqualified terms, 
that all tithes, glebes, and all sorts of, 
property, rtlled church-property, were 
as sacred from the touch of the Parlia- 
ment, that the Parliament had not more 
right to sell them, or to apply them in 
any way, than it had to sell, or other- 
wise dispose of, any parcel of any man's 
private property! Indeed, Plunkett! 
What, then, are any of those titles good 
for^ by which men now hold the im- 
mense masses of property described in 
this volume ? If this King and Par- 
liament have no right to touch that 
which bekings to the nation, could 
Harry VIII. and his Parliament have a 
right to seize and to alienate all these 
masses of property, great part of which 
were really private property, and had 
claimants, legal claimants, to demand 
them ? If this King and Parliament have 
no right to take public property, and to 
apply it to public purposes, can those 
titles be worth one single straw, which 
rest on Acts of Parliament, which Acts 
seized on private property and applied 
it to private purposes 1 1 might, by com- 
paring the tenure of what the church 
parsons hold with the tenure of private 
property, show the gross absurdity of 
the doctrine of this Plunkett, who, I re- 
collect, was anxious to check the cir- 
culation of small pamphlets, because the 
mass of the people u ere now become 
so much more enlightened than for- 
merly ; 1 might, by the comparison just 
mentioned, show the monstrous absurd- 
ity of the doctrine of this Piunkett : but, 
1 say, no : I say, let his doctrine stand, 
if the parsons like ; and, then, all the 
tithes of all the holders of abbey-lands, 
aye, and of the greater part of the ca- 
^thednil and college-lands, are not worth 
one single pinch even of Scotch snuff. 

37. However, as there certainly is not 
a man in the kingdom (except some par- 
son, perhaps), besides Plunkbtt, to 
hold a doctrine like this, we will leave 
PtirNSBTT to have his hearing faculties 


tickled by the bleaters of Ireland, and 
will now go on to see a little how, if 
applied to this mass of public pro- 
perty, common!)/ called church-pro- 
perty,” Norfolk petition would work. 

38. The property which remains to 
the nation is, I. Tiir Parochial Tithbs 
AND Glbbks. II. Thr Bishopric Rb- 
VKNUES. III. The Dean AND CiiAPTEit 
Revenues. IV. The ColleobRetbnues. 
Here is still an immense mass of property, 
and all of it, or nearly all of it, diverted 
from the uses to which it was former- 
ly applied, and to which it was intended 
that it should always be applied. — 
But, the questions for us here are, 
whether it be now well applied ; and 
whether it could not be much better 
applied than it now is. As to the real 
amount of it, that will never be got at 
by the public, as long as it shall remain 
in the hands in which it now is. No 
man has ever been able to get an ac- 
count laid before Parliament, of the 
amount of this property ! Accounts of 
every thing else can be got ; but of this 
no account can ever be come at. Some 
years ago, a return was made to Par- 
liament, statipg the name of each living, 
the population of the parish, the size of 
the church, the state of the parsonage- 
house, and the annual worth of the 
living, IP UNDER ONE hundred and 
FiPTY POUNDS ! Here was a crafty 
Crick ! Why not state the annual worth, 
if ABOVE one hundred and fifty pounds ! 
Why this close disguise if above that 
mark ? Is not the ansi^er ready ? Td 
have stated the annual worth of the 
whole of the livings would have shown 
to this beggared people what an im- 
mense sum is swallowed annually by 
these comparatively few men and their 
families, whose Catholic predecessors 
kept all the poor, and also kept the 
churches in repair 6ut of these same 
tithes. The tithes of England, Wales 
and Ireland, have been estimated, by 
several writers, at eight millions a year. 
The parsons affect to say that this is an 
over statement. But when any public 
functionary hears his mins over stated, 
and knows that he is thereby placed 
before the public in a disadvantageous 
light, what is his remedy? Why, to 
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^ fittWttii an exact ucoount of what he few well-knowq facts, relating to each 
Mfflydoea receive. Aye, and this ia of the above four classes of spiritual 
tfhnt the parsons would do, to be sure,] persons," taking the classes in ihe order 
ff they bad it in their power to prove in which they there stand, will enable 
that their gains bad been over-rated* us to answer these questions : and, if 
For my part^ I am convinced, that, if *we find the last of tliese questions to 
we include the rent of the parsohi^e- be answered in the affirmative that is 
houses and glebes, the compulsory to say, if we find that these several 
offerings and fees, and all the estates of parcels of public proper^ ought to be 
the bishops, chapt^s, colleges, and applied to other public purposes, there 
other foundations, which, though not will remain for us to determine only on 
legally nor necessarily engrossed by the the manner and degree in which it is 
church-parsons, are so in fact; it' we our duty to petition the King and Par- 
inelude the whole, I am convinced that liament to cause the taking away, or 
this church- establishment costs this alienation to be made. 

** enlightened Protestant nation *' more ‘29. To begin with the first class, the 
than TWKLVfi millions gf pounds Tithms and Glkbks, or property now 
STEBLiNO A YEAR; and this, too, oh- possessed by the common parsons, or 
serve, without including further miiiions parish clergy ; it must always be borne 
that are required.to maintain the police- in mind, that this property was only so 
establishment and the tkoops, which much put into the hands of the priests 
the public papers so frei|uently exhibit for the purpose of relieving their indi- 
to us as employed in collecting, or in gent parishioners, of showing hospitality 
aiding and defending tliose who are to the stranger, of keeping the church in 
employed in the collecting of tithes ! repair and keeping up its ornaments, 
l*hi8 church-property," as it is called, and of furnishitig a decent maintenance 
must, >like the Debt, nut be estimated for the parish priests themselves. This 
by the bare amount of itself, but there was not only the intention of (he foun- 
must be added to this amount, the cost ders and endowers of parisli-livings ; 
of the army, which is^equired on ac- but it was the law of the land as well as 
count of it. If we leave this out of our the law of the church. In the first 
estimate, we shall be as fur short of the volume, paragraph 51, I have shown 
irue mark, as we should be if we were by a reference to the canon-law, tliat the 
lo leave out of the estimate of tlie cus- poor were to h^vc relief out of the tithes, 
tom and excise taxes, the amount of the And, to prove beyond all doubt, that 
salaries of the custom-house and excise his was the practice as well as the law, 
officers; or ns if we were, in our ac- I need only mention nn act of the 15th 
count of the cost of post-chaise hire, to year of Richard 11., which provides that, 
leave out the amount of the sums. paid f the living of the parish be in the hands 
^ to the post-boy and the ostler. The of any convent, the convent shall always 
cost, then, of this establishment, leave in the bands of their vicar a pare 
. is perfectly eUormous : aiul, what is of the income sufficient for tlie relief of 
the establishment worth to the na- the poor. Another act, enforcing this 
tioD? Is the ‘‘service" rendered by lict, was passed in the 4th year of 
this body of persons, called the clergy, Henry IV. bo that it is quite clear, 
’w6r(h twelvh or fifteen millions a that the tithes, glebe, and all the income 
. ycfurl Is it worth one miUioo ? Is it of every church living, were to be em- 
. worth one pound ? Is not the name of ployed, as fur as necessary, in relieving 
^ service" wrongly applied in this case ? and in otherwise doing gooff to the poor 
Has not' this establishment now lieen and the stranger. 

„ proved, by ^ple experience, to be in- 30. It is not necessary to say, that 
, jurfous, rather than 'beneficial, to the the income arising from this class of 
dwntry } Qu^ht the incomes to be ap« j public property has been wholly diverted 
plbc^ together public pi^rppses? The ^ from the purposes to'wluch it was at 
•tutiiig, and shortly remarking > 00 ^ a first destiiied> and to .which it was, until 
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the Rerormation/’ as we Protestant 
call that sad event, fairly applied. Why 
therefore^ should these parcels of pvQ 
perty Tentain any longer, at any rate, 
in the hands of the present possessors ‘ 
If they would, even now, do ns tlu 
Catholic priests did ; if they wouh 
maintain the poor of their parishes 
and would entertain and help u“ 
strangers in distress ; if they wouU 
repair the churches, keep up the orna 
inents (there are none left, by the bye) 
if, in short, they would put an end U 
poor-brutes and churcli-rates, and keep 
the poor and repair the church, they 
might still keep the tithes and the 
glebes and parsonage-houses and gar- 
dens. Rut, if they will do neither of 
these, what reason is there for their 
having the property ? “ They have law 
for it.” Oh, aye ! And the Catholic 
clergy, and more especially the monks 
and nuns, had “ law for it” too, ant' 
law a little older, at any rate, than the 
law that our parsons have for it. They 
have law for it Rll another law come to 
take this their law away; and what 
reason is there, 1 again ask, for leaving 
the property in tlieir possession ? What 
REASON is there that another law should 
not ccjme to take this their law away ! 

31. Most monstrously have they al- 
ways been afraid of questions like this. 
Most anxious have they always been to 
keep out of sight the origin of the 
pwir-rates. A Hampshire farmer, who 
had read the PaorKhTANr Rkfohma- 
TioN,*' told me a few weeks ago, that, 
at a meeting, relative to the poor, 
lately held at the poor-house, in his 
parish, and at which meeting the 
parson presided, there was a great 
deal said about the frightful increase 
of, and great hardship inflicted by, the 
poor-rates, of which the parson com- 
plained more vehemently than any body 
else. He ( the farmer) took this occa- 
sion to ask; in all simplicity, of his 
reverence, iLiw there came to be such 
a thing as poor-rates in England, and 
who it was that used to maintain the 
poor in old times r” *• Well," said 
1, and what did he say' to yOu in an« * 
swer V* ** Zay/^ replied; he, ** hn 
** did n't zay much ; bue ha screwed 


do^ % bsows, and, looking as black 
as the very devil ; ha zed, that 
'‘ .tw'oud be a good deal better if everyt 
mat! wou*d* mind 's woan business.'* 
This was.a pincher' indeed! Our par- 
sons know all jsbout the CathoUc claims 
to tftfaes ; they know all about the col- 
lection, of tithes $ all ' about modusea ' 
and endowments and the like ; they 
have at theirlingers* ends all the his- 
tory, of the superstitions and idola- 
tries ” of the Catholic Qhurch ; but ig- 
norant ns horses they appear with re- 
gard to tlie way in which the poor were 
kept in CathoHc times ; and I can tell 
you another thing*; namely, that who- 
ever dares to make anything |)ublic on 
that subject, is, if they can reach him, 
sure to feci, in some way or other, the 
effects of their implacable vengeance; 
of tlie truth of which we have the most 
complete proof in the curious affair of 
Mr. UuGGLKs, to the circumstances of 
which 1 have once before merely al* 
uded, but which, in justice to tnysetf 
IS well m my subject, and, which is of 
still more importance, in justice to the 
niddle and working classes of niy 
countrymen, 1 must here fully relate. 

3^. In the year 1793, Deiouton, 
)ooksellcr, Holborn, published a book 
n two vols. octavo, with the following 
itie? — “The History of the Poor: 

* their rights, duties, and the laws re- 

* specting them ; in a Series of Let- 
ters. By Thomas KuceLKS, F.A.S. 

* One of His Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the Counties of Essex and 
Suffolk,” In this work, Mr. Ruggles 

xplained the foundation of the right 
f the poor to a maintenance from the 
and; he explained the principle on 
vliich the Catholic church took charge 
f the poor; he traced the churcli- 
'states, including tithes, glebes, personal 
thes and all, back to one and the same 
ource; namely, charity; heinsistedf 
hat gifts, out of which the church- 
Toperty arose, were gifts not to bishops' 
nd priests, or to any religious ordei^ 
or their own use, but that they were' 
;ift8 IN TRUST (o them for certain pulr- 
ioses, one of which purposes was, th^ 
iinintenance of the poor ; and this his 
occcine he fennded und upbeld od the ' 
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canons of the church, on the urritings I 
of the fathers, on the common law of 
Englandi and on the statute law of 
England. 

S 3 . Uavii^ established this doctrine 
of gifts ill trust, he proceeded to In* 
quire, whether this doctrine ought not j 
now to«be acted upon 3 and, he’ came 
to the conclusion, that it ought to be 
acted upon 3 that, not only the holders of 
what is still called church-property, but 
the' holders of nbbey^lands also, ought, 
EYEN NOW, to be made to pay annually, 

' towards the maintenance of the poor, a 
^'fuU fourth, at least, of the net yearly 
proEts of such property, and this, ob- 
serve, over and above the proportion ^ 
^•that might be called for from those 
who held no such property ! . For, he 
contended, and, indeed, he proved, that 
the grants of the Parliament to Henry 
VIII. did not set aside, nor at all en- 
feeble, the claim of th^ poor to their 
share of the benefit of the gifts in 
trust 3 and that, though the claim had 
lain DORMANT for a long while, i{ was 

BY NO MBANS BECOME EXTINCT. In 

short, he proposed to revive the claim, 
to act upon it, and to call upon all the 
holders of church- property, whether 
coming from the Catholic seculars or 
regulars, whetlier now held by clerical 
or lay persons, to give up, if it should 
be wanted by the poor, a fourth part of 
the net profits of their estates, be they 
of what nature they might, for, or to- 
wards, the maintenance of the poor, 
ar.d this, too, over and above the rates 
paid by other people. He proposed, in 
short, that the poor should be main- 
tained out of the church-property, if a 
fourth of its income would do it, and, 
if it would not, he proposed first to 
take that fourth, and then to raise in 
the present manner, and by general 
assessment, whatever might be wanted 
further. f 

d 4 » Observe, now, that It was no ja- 
cobin, no radical, qo republican, who 
proposed this 3 but, in the first place, a 
land-owner 3 in the next place, a Jus- 
tice of the Peace in two counties; in 
the .next place, a most loyal gentleman 3 
in the next place, one of the adorers of 
the Heaven-born" Pitt 3 and, lastly^] 


a most zealous Protestant, asserting 
that the Catholic church had rested 
on fear and superstition,’^ and that the 
Reformation," springing up at the 
“ magic touch of Henry VIII.," gave 
rise to a system more consonant to 
the principles of sober piety and good 
sense !" A sort of piety " and “ good 
sense" that had, it seems, Mr. Ruggles, 
little to do with ckirity, or with an ho- 
nest execution of trusts !" However, 
such was the author of this book ; such 
was the maintainer of these doctrines. 
“ And," the reader will evclaim, “ why 
were the doctrines not acted upon if" 
Aye ; that is the pith of the story : that 
is the vefy thing we are going to see. 
** Sec !” the reader will exclaim ; but 
what answer was given to Mr. Haggles 1 " 
Alas! reader, no answer was given to 
poor Mr. Ruggles 3 but he soon found 
himself under the necessity of answer- 
ing himself. In short he published a 

SECOND EDITION OF IllS BaOK, LEFT OUT 
ALL Ills ABOVE-MENTIONED DOCTRINEE 
AND PROPOSALS, AND ALMOST BEGGED 
PARDON FOB HAVING PUT FORTH THOSE 
DOCTRINES AND PROPOSALS ! 

35 . " VVhat exclaims the honest 
reader, “ an Englishman do thii ! an 
English gentleman do such a thing as 
“ this !" O, yes I And your ‘‘gentlemen 
of England," as that former demagogue 
and now creeping courtier. Sir Francis 
Burdett, calls them, have proved to the 
world, by a long series of acts, that' they 
are, generally speaking, the meanest and 
most cowardly of all mankind. But, 
what was it, then, that this poor Tho- 
mas Ruggles, Esq., tlus unfortunate 
Justice of the Peace for the counties of 
Essex and Suffolk 3 what was it that 
the poor man left out of his second edi- 
^tion } We will now see what it was that 
he left out, what words he ate, in order 
to appease the wrath of the parsons 3 
for he expressly savs, in the preface to 
his second edition, that “ bis principles 

ABA VRIENO TO THE HIERARCHY, HAD 
** BEEN SOMEWHAT CALLED IN QUE8- 

TioN," in consequence of his attempt 
to revive the claim*’ of the poor on 
the revenues of the clergy. Poor fel- 
low ! That was enough for him ! He 
was marked out ibr vengeance : he ert- 
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den tly flaw itj and published bis** se- 
cond edition” in order to save himself, 
if possible. And, now let us see what 
it was time the poor, terrified ** Esquire’' 
left out. 

36. In the Preface to his first edition, 
he is speaking of the monstrous burdens 
on the land, especially of the poor-rates ; 
and here he says that, in his book, he 
has made an inquiry into the matter. 

More especially,” says he j and then 
he goes on in the following words; and, 
mind, these words that I am going to copy 
here, are left out in the second edition. 
The poor ** 'Squire” republishes, in the 
second edition, the preface to the first 
edition ; and, at the end of the thirteenth 
paragraph of that preface he leaves out, 
he sinks, he eats the words, and every 
word of the following passage : ** More 
** especially rs to that part of ,the case, 
** which relates to the productiveness 
'* and application of those estates which 
‘ were originally given to the clergy, in 

* trust for eleemosynary purposes ; but 

* if the laity were to claim from the le- 

* gislature that equity which the Court 

* of Chancery would decree on a bill 
filed in common cases, on complaint 

* of a cestui*que trust ; that the trus- 
tees should fulfil those trusts, for the 
purposes for which the estate was 

** granted ; a cry of, * The church is in 
** danger,* much more serious and dis- 
** tressing would arise throughout the 
** land, than any attemptsof the sectaries 
** have occasioned. This also requires 
** the attention of the Minister ; but the 

* pen of no individual can ever be e:&* 

* pected to rouse liim to action on tliis 
point; nothing but the public voice 

* is equal to that efiect ; such an equi- 
'* table decree of the legislature, clash- 
' ing with the interests of so re- 

* verend a portion of oiir fellow-sub- 
^ jects.’* Poor 'Squire ! He was com- 
pelled to eat these words even in bis 
preface ! But we are now to see what 
a dreadful meal, or, rather, counter- 
vomit, he bad to undergo, in the work 
itsdf. 

37. In his 37 th Letter, first edition, 
after describing the origin of tithes, he 
apeaks of the practice as to the distrlbu- 
lioa of them. The ftdlowing are his. 


words, which words he leaves out in the 
second edition ** That such was 
** their origin, is not only the true the-* 
** ory ; but, that, in former days, the 
** practice flowed in conformity with 
** the principle, has been already proved 
** in the instance of an application from 
** St. Augustine to Pope Gregory, with 
** respect to the distribution of tithes ; 
** from ancient canons of the church, 
** and from other instances, where the 
** three-fold or four-fold division of the 
** tithes was directed, as the sees of the 
** Bishop were, or were not, endowed* 
“ The writings of the fathers also cor- 
** roborate the proof of this theory, aa 
** well as of the practice ; and the evU 
** clence of those who first lield these 
** fiduciary estates fur the benefit of the 
poor and the church, is evidence of the 
** highest authority, and establishes the 
** most convincing proof. The statute 
“ law also proceeded on this idea ; or 
** else the legislature looked on the pos* 
** sessions of the ecclesiastics as the 
** property of the kingdom, in the 
** reighs of Richard II. and Henry IV/' 
— ^Yes ! the parsons of Essex and Suf- 
folk did not like to hear of any ** divi- 
sions of the tithes, or any distribution 
** of them.” They did not like to hear 
** of fiduciary estates ; " that ia to say, 
trust-held estates. And so the poor 
'Squire found that his safest way was to 
swallow all this down again. 

38. The next is a still bigger mass 
for poor ’Sk|uire Ruggles to get back 
down his throat. He has been, in the 
sentences immediately preceding what 
1 am now about to quote, speak^lng of 
the turbulent times (from Henry V. to 
Henry VIII., and the still more turbu- 
lent in and after this last reign) which 
caused the above-mentioned claim of 
the poor to lie dormant. Then he goes 
on in the words which I am just about 
to quote, and which words the poor 
'Squire has wholly sunk in his second 
edition ; — ** No wonder that ” [during 
the turbulent times, and after the Refor- 
mation] ** these claims should have re- 
mained dormant, but it by no means 
** follows, as a consequence, that Jhe- 
** cause such rights of charity as these, 
** owing to the rough and unsettled cir- 
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ciimsfAiices of the timed^ were dor- 
nNMit, they siiouhl hiecoub extinct, 
especially when so large a portion of 
** the revenue still remained to the 
church; the possessors of which, 
“ hOivever charitable intheir doctrines, 

** by DBORBBS WITHOREW THE RIGHT- 
“ FCL AND ACCUSTOMED PROPORTION OF 
** THEIR E8TAT&8 fROM THE REPAIR OF 
CHURCHES AND TltS MAINTENANCE OP 

TAB POOR ; and although they still 
presided in our high court of con- 
science, and through the ensuing cen- 
tury gave us chancellors, were, not- 
“ withstanding, very careful how they 
permitted such a claim to be esta- 
blished over the estates of the dis- 
solved monaste|^||||L knowing that 
their owrf posseslffins were ^e1d‘ by 
** the same tenure, given, ^ first, for 
the same purposes, and liable ’JgT 
similar trusts/’ — No wonder that 
'Squire’s principles as a friend to the 
hierarchy, were somewhat “called in 
question/' No wonder that he was 
corppelled to swallow these words. 

39. Having told us, that the claims, 
though they had been dorinarrt. were 
iiotextinguished, he proceeded to prove, 
that the right still existed in as 

good as it was, as complete as it was, 
in the 12th or 24th century, never Iirv- 
ing been weakaS^4|by any positive law. 
The following irf the pRssage; most 
excellent it is ; and it is unnecessary 
forme to add, that it was left out of 
the second edition We uM know, 
that a claim to the third or fourth 
“ part of the ecclesiastic revenue for 
the benefit of the poor, is nearly van- 
ished in the oblivion of past times ; 
** but a right may remain, although the 
use of it has been long neglected. A 
maxim of law prevails in ecclesiasti- 
** cal rights^ nullum temfius occurrit 
ecclesise ; the poor are a part of the 
“ chureh; ths possessions of the church 
** are the possessions of the poor ; the 
revenues have b^ so styleit by the i 
** fathers of tlie chureh ; they were ob- 1 
tained in the name of the poor, for j 
tlie love of God ; are not the poorj ' 
therefore, ;)ennltted to claim the be- { 
** nefit of the same maxim ! Is not j 
“ that the law of the part, which is the 1 


** law of the whole } At least thote is 
“ as mueh justice in the mRjtim for the 
“ one, as for the other ; therefore, nuU 
lum tempus occurrit pauperibus. If 
positive ordinances of the state have 
“ not destroyed this right, no length of 
“ time should be allowed to weaken it. 
“ Let those who doubt the truth of 
“ these assertions, find, if they can, ati 
“ affirmative injunction, that t^ church 
“ should hold its revenues free and 
“ clear of those trusts, for the benefit of 
“ the poor, wiiich were created by the 
“ donors, when they gave their lands 
“ and tithes for eleemosynary purposes ; 
“ no such discharge is to be seeti in the 
“ Acts of Parliament in the 27 and 31 
“ Henry Vlll, which empowered the 
* crown to alienate the possessions of 
^ the monasteries : those, therefore, 
“ who^are possessed of estates, which 
“ were ft)rmei*ly monastic, held them 
“ QUOD HOC, subject to the same equit- 
“ able claim.” — Alas ! for poor Justice 
Iluggles ! No wonder, good God ! 
that his “ principles, as a triend to the 
“ hierarchy, were somewhat called in 
‘^uestion/^ However, here we have 
law, not only equity, but law also, for 
going with a demand, if we chose it, 
on the holders of abbey-lands for a 
part, at least, of their revenues ! 

40. One more extract shall finish y 
and a pretty complete finish it is: for, 
it contains notliing short of a proposi* 
tion, to take away from all holders of 
what IS, or what ever was, ecclesiastical 
property, a full finirth part of the net 
annual profits of such property ! Not a 
word, not a breath of thi**, in the’JSquire’s 
second edition! “Mum!*' says the 
’^qui^e ; but I have found out the first 
edition ' and in that the 'Squire shall now 
beheArd:— “ In any future revisal of the 
“ laws respecting the poor, their main- 
“ tenance, emplounent, and relief, it 
** may be worth the attention of the lc» 
“ gislature to call to mind for what pur- 
“ poses the ecclesiastical revenues of th<^ 
“ kingdom were urigirfally granted, to • 
“ inquire whether they are employed ift 
“ lliose purposes ; to investigate the 
tacit on what trusts and on acebunt of 
what duties, the clergy’ orf^nrily 
" received the clefteol estates t and to 
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ask whether those duties ond those 
trusts are now fulfilled ; and when 
“ thejr are convinced of the pur^wses for 
which those estates were, originally 
granted, and can find no positive law 
to abrogate those purposes, and per- 
** ceive that the poor stand as much in 
need of the perforcnaoce of those du- 
ties, as they did when the estates were 
** first granted to the church, the pnn- 
ciple on whieh the legislature should 
** proceed is manifest. I am aware of 
the nature of such investigations, and 
** fully sensible, that no man can expect, 
in those whose perfi)riiiances of 
the duties for which they have re- 
ceived their estates, is challenged and 
brought to the test, a favourable 
audience j nor expect from them a 
candid interpretation of the moti%'es 
which instigate to the in(|uir^; but be 
that as it m^y, the present situation of 
the poor j their wretched state ; their 
increasing misery ; the increasing 
burden upon the people for their 
maintenance : these warrant the in- 
ejuiry j the inquiry brings to light the 
evidence ; the deductions are the con- 
sequence of a free and candid use of 
“ the reasoning faculties ; if any error 
lie either in fact or argument, candour 
requires an explanation from those 
“ who conceive that there is the least in- 
tention in the writer to mislead the 
^‘judgment of the public; which ex- 
planation wi I he thankfully received ; 
as it will, nevertheless, tend to cstab- 
lish one great oliject of this investiga- 
tion, that is truth. Assuming, there- 
fore, the foregoing state of the mat- 
ter as fact, would it be a hard com- 
promise with the possessors of eccle- 
si,asiical estates, that those in the pos>- 
session of lay patrons, on whom no 
^^pfirochial duty is incumbenl, should, 
after a medium of the poor-rates has 
been taken througliout the kingdom 
for the last three years, bear the in- 
creased expense of the maintenance of 
** poor alone, until the rate upon their 
ecclesiastical estates amount to one* 
fourth of the net annual receipt of 
their profits, before the lay estates be 
farther encumbered ; and tliat the 
etergy sho^ be »rat^ in the same 


praportlon ?** — Not one word of all 
Ibis in the second edition ! 

41. These opinions, doctrines, aadt 
especially, this last pbopositjon, >to 
take away a fourth part of the revenues 
even of the lay- impropriators ami from 
the abbey-land holders, as well as from 
the narsons and bishops, must have 
v)htinned fur, and secured to, poor 
'Squire Ruggles a comfortable time of 
it ! This book came out just before 
high anti-jacobin times, when it was 
pretty nearly as mncli as a man's life 
was worth to express a doubt of the 
excellence of the church establishment. 
'I'he church-property and all private 
estates in general had been confiscated^ 
or nearly so, together, in France ; 
plunder, guillotining, burning of nobles* 
houses, putting ‘ro>aJ persons in prison, 
and, finally, to death : all these had, int 
France, come along with, in company 
with, a taking away of tithes. Look 
you there ! '' said our parsons : “ see 
** thctirendful consequences of touching 
tithes ! If you touch tithes, you see* 
plunder, murder, house-burning and 
** king‘killing, and atheism, must fol- 
“ low ! They must all follow, if you 
“ touch tithes.” This was the cryr of 
the parsons, thougiiout the whole of 
this then deluded country* £very one 
was called an enemy of God as well as 
of the king^jf he but hinted a doubt of 
the wistlom of suffering this church 
clergy to swallow up so many millions 
a year, In this state of things, the 
arrogance of the ])arsons was beyond 
description. They were as active, as 
they were arrogant. And, at a time 
whefi a man dared hardly speak his 
mind in private conversation, if his 
sentiments were at all hostile to the 
parsons, judge, reader, of the life that 
poor^ Justice Ruggles must have led, 
until he publicly, in a second edition, 
published his recantation, and, in the 
f^ce of the nation, did as good aa do 
penance for his sins against Tom Cean- 
mer’s and old Retseya church bs > by 

law established.** Judge of the life that 
he must have led, at a time when not 
to bow to the earth before a church 
parson was to run a risk of being 
deemed «a atheist and a, jaoobiai and 
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when such deeming had its practical 
effects always at hand, ready for the 
irictiih. As to tradesmen and farmers, 
they dared not open their mouths to 
speak of a parson in any terms but those 
of positive praise. It was during ^his 
reign of terror,” real reign of terror, 
much more real than it ever was in 
France, that poor 'Squire Hughes re- 
canted ! It is very curious to observe 
the effect of the reign of terror in this 
case. The 'Squire wrote the mutter of 
his book in 17929 and published it in a 
periodical work, called the Annals 
or Agriculture.” He published the 
first edition, in the book shape, very 
early in 1793. Now, observe, the war 

S ;aiii8t France was not begun when 
is edition must have been in the 
press. So that the reign of terror had 
not commenced, and could not have 
been anticipated, when this first edition, 
with all the above-quoted passages in 
it, went to the press from the hands of 
Mr. Ruggles. But when the second 
edition went to the press, the reign of 
terror was in full swings the act of 
habeas corpus was suspended ; and there 
was an act to empower the Ministers to 
imprison, just where and when they 
pleased, anybody ('squires not excepted) 
thAt they might suspect^ of treason- 
able practices ! No wonder, therefore, 
that Mr. Ruggles chained his tone, 
recanted, and expunged the passages 
which were offensive to the parsons, 
who now saw plenty of barracks and 
German troops in the country, and who, 
to use their own phraseology, made the 
** enemies of social order and oyr hoi} 
religion '* shake in their shoes. 

43. Without stopping here to con- 
gratulate my readers (which, had I 
room, I would, in the strongest and 
fullest terms tbit our language'^ admits 
of) on the change which thirty years of 
war and borrowing money have pro- 
duced relative to the parsons | without 
stopping to congratulate my readers on 
the amazing change in the minds of the 
people, relative to these same church 
parens, 1 now proceed again to ask, 
what reason is th4re that this great 
mass of property, noW used solely by 
thd clergy, should not be applied to 


some other public purpose | and, again 
I come (after my long but most useful 
digression relating to Mr. Ruggles) j 
again I come to that class of property 
which is in the hands of the common 
parsons, or parish clergy. This class of 
property consists of several sorts, tithes, 
great and small, land, globes, tithes in 
money, parsonage-houses and gardens, 
compulsory offerings, compulsory fees* 
These, like all other religious property, 
whether secular or regular, were made, 
granted, or established, in trust. The 
objects that they were intended to 
effect, were, to make a sure provision 
for the poor, to build, repair, and orna* 
ment churches, to keep hospitality for 
the stranger, and to support unmarried 
priests ; to be the personal friends, com*- 
forters, advisers, admonishers of all 
their mrishioners ; and, particularly, to 
teach all the children of the parish 
their moral and religious duties ; and 
that, too, not by merely the reading of 
prayers to them and the reading of what 
are called sermons to them from the 
desk, or pulpit ; but by personal, indi- 
vidual teaching, the church being, at 
certain appointed times of very frequent 
occurrence, a real religious and moral 
school. Are these objects now effected 
by the means of these several sorts of* 
{mrish-church-property ? Will any man 
say, that any one of these objects is now 
effected by the parish clergy ? Will any^ 
man say, that any one of these objects 
is now effected, or attempted to be ef- 
fected, by means for instance, of the 
3i. 9cf. in the pound, which the citizens 
of London pay, for tithe, on the rack- 
rent of their houses } When that tithe 
was settled, there were no poor-rates, 
no church-rates; and the poor and 
church were, of course, to be maio- 
tained out of this 3s. 9d. in the pound $ 
and, as Mr. Ruggles most justly ob- 
serves, there never has been any law 
passed to release the city-clergy of this 
claim on the tithes. 

43. Besides, as to the public utility 
of the thing, it is perfectly notorious, 
that there are now about forty different 
religions, all professing to be founded 
on the Bible; it is equally notorious, 
tbot i very small proportion of the peor 
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plci even in England and Wales, go to 
the estaLlished church, and that, in Ire* 
land, there is not above one person out 
of seven that goes to that church. In the 
Hampshire list of persons taking out 
game certificates for 1835, there was one 
parson out of every thirteen persons; 
so that, if this were the case generally, 
a thirteenth part of all the sportsmen 
in England consisted of parsons alone 
It is notorious, that there is a very large 
part of the parishes, even in the finest 
counties in England, in which the par- 
sonage-hauees have been suffered to 
fall down and totally disappear ; and it 
is equally notorious, that, in more than 
one-half of the parishes, there are no 
houses that the parsons deem fit fur 
them to live in, while at the very same 
time, large, even enormous sums of 
money have been voted ou^ of the 
taxes for the relief of the poor 
clergy of the church of England.” It is 
notorious that, in tuimerous parishes, 
the churches have been suffered to 
tumble down, and to leave scarcely a 
trace behind, while the tithes do, never- 
theless, continue to be most rigidly 
exacted by the parsons. It is notorious 
that many of the parsons have several 
livings ; and that many receive the 
tithes for years together, without ever 
setting their eyes on the parish. It is 
notorious, that a considerable part of 
the parish-parsons are, at the same 
time, colonels, captains, or subalterns 
in the army or navy, and that they con- 
tinue to receive half-pay as such officers, 
though the half-pay is held, by the 
Government, to be a retaining fee for 
future service, and though the law for- 
bids these men ever to be military or 
Mval officers again. Lastly, (for the 
enumeration would never end,) it is 
notorious that a large part of these 
parsons are justices of the peace, and 
are, at the same time, rectors or vicars 
of several parishes each. 

44. It being manifest, then, that the 
revenues received by these persons are 
not applied as they formerly were, and 
that they are not applied to any bene- 
ficial public purpose, we must deter- 
mine, that they ought to be otherwise 
applied 5 that they ought to be applied 


to some really useful public purpose. 
To what public purpose 1 will speak 
of by-and-by, and also of the manner 
and degree of the alienation, or sub- 
traction. 

45. Next come the enormous rkvf.« 
NUKS OF THE BisiioFs, Several of whom 
have died of lute years, each leaving 
personal property to an amount exceed- 
ing two hundred thousand pounds, 
after having lived in the style of princes. 
Will any man say, that this o\ight to 
be, and that, at the same time that these 
men's gains and accumulations are thus 
going on, the people at large ought to 
see one million six hundred thousand 
pounds of the money raised on them,, 
taken from them, in taxes, or out of 
public loans, voted away for the relief 
of the poor clergy of this same church ? 
Will any man say, that this ought to 
be ? Will any man say it, let him be 
who or what lie may > 

46. At to the deans and chapters, of 
what use are they to the nation ? As 
far as I have ever heard, it is not even 
pretended that they perform any duty^ 
any services at all to the public, to 
cither king or people: and, besides, 
the persons who receive the revenues 
of the cathedral churches have gene- 
rally, if not always, a parish-living, be- 
sides, at many miles* distance, and, 
sometimes, two or three such livings ! 
Yet, as this Second Volume of my 
work will show, the Chapters have im- 
mense estates. And is there a man on 
earth, except he be one who gains by 
the thing, who will say that the nation's 
estates ought thus to be used ? Will 
even Sir James Graham say, that the 
fundholder, who has lent his money to 
those, who, in fact, enjoy the greater 
part of these and all such like estates ; 
will even Sir James Graham say, that a 
farthing of interest ousht to be de- 
ducted from the fundholder, while there 
is any part of this public property un- 
applied to the liquidation of the debt 
due to him ! 

47* The colleges present us with 
another immense muss of public pro- 
perty, from which the parsons and the 
aristocracy alone derive, or can, under 
the present regulations, derive any pos<* 
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fliblc advantage. The estates of these 
colleges are very great in wortht and, 
of course, in yearly amount. This 
amount is divided iiinongst parsons^ 
vho are the schoolmasters to the aris- 
tocracy ! As to the naticMi at large, it 
-can have no share in the beiieiii pro- 
duced by these estates, seeing, that the 
scholars are admitted only on such 
terms as must cfTtrctually shut out all 
the middle and working classes. And, 
are we, then, going to back the men 
who would strip our neiglibours, the 
fundholders, while these estates remain 
to be used for the exclusive benefit of 
the aristocracy and their schoolmasters ? 
These estates, like all those which arc 
held by the rest of the clergy, are public 
property ; as such they tnay be dealt 
with by the King and Ibirliament. It 
xvould be hypocrisy, calling for the 
punishment of the cat-o'niiie-tails^ to 
pretend that this great mass of public 
property, or, that the whole of the 
oliurch establishment, all taken to* 
gether, is of any use to the public, as it. 
is now employed. It is a large part of 
the property of the whole country, di- 
vided amongst, and enjoyed exclusively 
by^, the aristocracy. Tiiat is tlu* real 
fact. The bishopricks, the parish- liv- 
ings, the deauships, the stalls, the fel- 
lowships, are, in fact, all in their gift. 
The property is, in short, the public's 
in right and in name, and the aristo* 
cracy's in possession and enjoyment. 
And, as to its being necessary for the 
religious instruction of the people, that 
is tlie very thing that I liave showed to 
be false, in the very first paragraph of 
the first volume of this work ; to which ^ 
I beg the reader to turn, if he have it. 
not in his recollection. In short, this is j 
a great and enormous mass of public j 
property, now e goyed by the few ; and j 
the time is apparently not far distant, I 
when all men will be convinced of the 
necessity of applying it to purposes of 
a really public. nature, or, in one word, 
to the liquidation of part of the pebt. j 
48. With r^ard to the manner of| 
witlidrawing this public property from' 
the control tbat it is at present under, ^ 
4he means would be an act of Parlia- 
menti and, provided the ^provisions of 


the act were effectual, die manner might 
be as mild ns tiie.parsoas xhemselves 
could have demanded, even, in ** Auti* 
Jacobin" times, when the workings, of 
Qur. avenging friend, the Debt, were not 
perceived. The degree would be a 
hiatler of. more difRcuUy; or, I should 
say, it would require a little more 
thought. There are two opinions with 
respect to new regulations ; the one is, 
that there ougiit to remain no church- 
establishment at ail, but that each sect, 
or sort, ought to be left to provide for 
its own religious instructors The other 
is, that there ought to be an establish- 
ment upon an almost apostolical allow- 
ance. 1 am for the former;, because, as 
long as there is an establishment making 
a part of the state, there must always 
be a contest going on amongst the 
differs ^secis f4>r a preference of some 
kind or other. Before, however, we can 
say, what the degree of alienation or 
subtraction ought to be, we must know 
which of these two changes would be 
adopted. But, one thing 1 am fixed on, 
and that is, that I, for my own part, 
would never join in any petition to 
King or Parliament, for any new model- 
ling or any alienation, or subtraction, 
of these public revenues, if such petition 
stopped short of taking and applying, to 
public purposes, nine-tenths of these 
revenues, taken as a whole. 

49. If any one should be disposed, to 
characterise such a deduction as harsh, 
1 here, beforehand, beg leave to observe 
to him, that I have no desire to see any 
deduction at aU^ if the natiiin could 
continue to pay the interest of the Debt 
in full and in gold of standard weight 
and fineness, 1 look upon thisinimense 
mass of public property as enjoyed al- 
most exclusively by the aristocracy ^nd 
its inmiediate.dependents. I do not like 
this ; but, for me,;1et it still hje thus, if 
the fundholders could continue to be 
paid as 1 have ju U stated. But, is tbpre 
a man ip the world, who will qot say, 
thiit every shilling’s worth of public 
property ought to be applied to the 
payment of the Debt, before a thought 
be entertained of taking from those who 
have by force lent their ;moiiey, any 
portion of their right to a demand of 
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payment? We have seen, that Mr. 
Rulfglea instata oa the riglu, tlie legal 
right, of the nation to demandi tliat the 
Abbey-lands, that is, timt alt property 
seized and granted away by the ** Re- 
formation'’ sovereigns and Parliaments, 
whether it consist of iny-iMpropriatiouM, 
Abbey^ltinds^ or what not, though now 
in the hands of lay persons, and deemed 
private properly we have seen, tliat he, 
who was a tand-owver^ a jmtice^ and, I 
believe a lawyer^ insists, that a part of 
even tliis property could be legally^ and 
might be justfy, applied to the public 
purpose of relieving the poor. Now as 
for me, 1 never wished to see proposed 
any measure that shall touch property, 
which may now fairly be called private 
property. Though (tod forbid the ne- 
cessity should arise, I have no heiitiitiAb 
in Saying, that 1 would rather see, even 
the lay- impropriations and the abbey- 
lands resumed by act ot Parliament, 
than see an act of Parliament making a 
great deduction from the proj)erty of 
the compulsory fundholder ^ and moi<t 
assuredly, I would much ^hcr ace 
a resumption of grants by the crown%.oi 
the lands and houses and mines and 
other property, which the crown has 
granted away since the reign of Henry 
VIII., out of the ancient crown estate ; 
and, as we always ought to bear in mind, 
which granting away has been the cau^^e 
of that continual and copious drain, the 
Civil List. But of all the horrible 
things ill this world, would not the most 
horrible be, to borrow 1 ,0*00, (MX)/, to 
make a present of to the parsons of the 
church ; and to reduce the interest of 
the Debt ^ that is to say, |o take away 
a part of the property of the fundholder ; 
to take, I say, part of his pro|»erty away 
tokile the clergy were suff’ered to keep 
the 1 , 600 , 000 /. ! Observe, that, during 
the years, during all the years, that the 
Parliament was making the church 
clergy a present of l(X>,obo/. a year, the 
makfftg of loans was goir^g on: so that, 
this 100 , 000 /. Q year came out of the> 
loans : it was borrowed money ; the 
lender is to be paid his interest; and, 
will any man say, that it is not mcYSt 
horrible to think of deducting from thU^i 
interest ; to think of doing this on | 


account of the poverty of the state, whih 
the state suffers the clergy to keep this- 
money ? ’ 

50. The thing called Qc^sEtr Annr*s 
Bou.vty, is an annual sum takeo 
from the people,- to be given to 

•church parsons, in addition to all 
> their monstrous revenues. What pretty 
names they givi to these things f 
The crown had for part of its income,, 
the tenths and first fruits of the clergy. 
QufifiN* Axnk Avas the sovereign when 
this branch of income was granted 
away from the crown, in order to aug- 
ment the value of small livings ; but, 
one good turn deserves another ; such 
“generosity'* in the Queen merited»a 
return; but, alas! the people had to 
make the return ; and, accordingly, they 
liavc had to pay more to the Civil J^ist 
ever since, on account of this “ Bounty *' 
than the “ Bounty ” itself amounts to. 
However here is another great annual 
sum (in addition to the tithes and all 
the other things that we have before 
seen) going from the pockets of the 
people into those of the clergy. 

51. Here, again, we have another 
eShet of the Protestant “ Reformation.” 
Before tiiat event there was no Civil 
Li;>t. Poor-rates, Civil List, Queen 
.^nne*s Mobrity, Septennial Bill, Na- 
tional Dbmt; all, yea all, are the fruit 
of the event called “ the Reformation;” 
ami, though tlic rest might, cir may be 
overcome, tub DBur cannot, without 
making a change in that Protestant 
church, to establish whjch on the ruina 
of the Catholic church, the debt was 
made ! All liistory, though full of in- 
stances of retribution, docs not I verily 
believe, throughout its thousands Ok 
volumes, furnish us with one so com- 
plete, so striking, and reading to mankind 
so tremendous a lesson os this. Here, at 
this moment, is Kngland, fcimed, during 
fifty ages, for her liberties and her laws 5 
but, still more famed for the happiness 
of her people, and tlie* plenty in which 
they lived.: here she is and here she has 
tieen for years, avowedly in deep distress, 
engaged in contrivditces Ibr getting rid 
of her people, who are petitioning to be 
transiiorted from thdr native land, in 
the hope of mending therr miserable loth 
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Here she is covered with the disgrace of 
ten times the jail-room that was for- 
merly necessary, and with that of a 
regulation, which allots to the convicted 
felon in her jails laore and better food 
and raiment than to the honest labour- j 
ing man in her woods and fields ! And, 
what is tile cause of this } The Debt 
is the sole* cause ; for that renders 
monstrous taxes necessary ; they render 
a great standing army necessary ; so 
that it is the Debt, and that alone, which 
has made England the most degraded 
and niiserableof countries, Ireland always 
•excepted. . And what caused the Debt ? 
An act of Parliaxnent for the making of, 
loan^ and paper- money. And for what 
were loans and paper-money made? 
Wliy, the very act itself declares, that 
they were made for the purposes of 
waging a war, in order “ to keep out 
Popery, and to preserve the Protestant 
** church as by law established so 
that the Debt is an invention and insti- 
tution as purely Protestant as half-pay 
parsons are, or as is the tread-mill Itself. 
And, at last, that Debt, that Protestant 
Debt which was created for the declared, 
nay, the boasted, purpose of preserving 
this church, now threatens this very 
church with destruction; now fixes its 
eyes on the property of that church as 
the first thing to fly to in case of ne- 
cessity ; and that such necessity will and 
must arise, and is even now at hand, 
where is the man of sense wiio does 
not believe! And, where is the just 
man who will not say, that those who 
have lent their money for the waging of 
wars to keep out Popery,*' ought not 
, to be bilked of one farthing of their de- 
mand, while there is left t<i the Protest- 
ant clergy a single ear of wheat, or a 
single blade of grass ? 

Here I conclude. I have (in the 
first volume) given a history of the 
manner in which church-property had 
been dealt with heretofore, in this 
second volume I give an account of the 
property, show the iVorth of it, and who 
baa it.; In this iNtfaooucTioN I have 
endeavoured to show, that it is just and 
rejuonable that the ihimense mass tvhich 
atiU qootinues to be public property 
ougbtto be dealt with again, and legally 


applied to purposes really public j and, 
as a reward for all the labour I have 
bestowed, I am quite satisfied, with the 
firm belief that the day is not far off 
when the knowledge that I have com- 
municated, and when the principks that 
1 have tauglit, relative to this great 
subject, will be adopted by persons in 
authority, and acted upon to their full 

extent * . 

Here I had signed my name, and 
was about to put the date. It was 
on its way from my mind to my 
hand, when I stopped my hand all 
at once, and exclaimed, ** Good God ! 
the ninth of July ! the anniversary 
of my sentence of two years' im- 
prisonment in a felon's jail, with a 
** fine of a thousand pounds to the King, 
and, at the end of the two years, with 
“ seven years* bail, myself in three 
thousand pounds and two sureties in 
a thousand pounds each ; and all this 
monstrous punishment for having ex- 
pressed my iixlignution at English- 
men having been Hugged, in the heart 
of England, under a guard of German 
'' troops ! Good God ! *' exclaimed I 
again ; What ! am I, on the anniver- 
sary of that day, which called forth 
the exultation of the Hampshire 
parsons, who (though I had never 
“ committed any offence, in private life, 
** against any one of them) crowed out 
aloud, in the fulness of their joy, 
*Ha! he's gone for ever! He will 
never trouble us any more 1 ' and who, 
in a spirit truly characteristic of their 
** corps, actually had, as a standing 
** toast, * Disgrace to the Mbmoby of 
Cobbett.'— liyiat {"exclaimed I again, 
and am I, on the anniversary of that 
** very d.i /, putting the finishing band | 
yea, sending from under my fingers 
** to the press, the last, the very last, 
words, the completing words, the 
closing point, of a work which does 
** the Job for them and for all their 
tribe ; of the former part of which 
work, I, myself, have sold forty thou- 
sand copies, containing six hundred 
and forty thousand Numbers ; and 
which work is now sold in Englisht 
ill two stereotyped editions in the 
United Staks of Awwca | wbicii 
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work has been published at Madrid 
and at New York in SpanUk, nt Paris, 
Geneva and Alost in Frmck, at Co- 
logne in German^ and at Home in 
Italian ^ and all this took place just 
** about sixteen years after these Haiiip- 
shire parsons had taken for a stand- 
ing toast, ^Disgrace to the Mrmohy 
“ of Cobbett !' '* And, then, feeling 
health and vigour in every vein and in 
every nerve 5 seeing, lying before me, 
maiNiiscript (equal to twenty pages of 
print) written by me this very day ; 
knowing the effects which in the end 
that manuscript must have on these par- 
sons, and the great good that it must 
do to the nation j reflecting, feeling, 
seeing, knowing, thus it is that 1 , in jus- 
tice to our pious, sincere, brave, and 
wise forefathers, and in compassion to 
my suffering countrymen, and to the 
children of us all, send this little volume 
forth to the world* 

wm, cobbett. 

Kensington July ^ 1827. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

February 28. 

. HUSH TITHES. 

The Duke of Buckingiiaii said he did not 
wish to raise a discussion of explanation rela- 
live to the intended measure of (>overiimetit 
oil the subject of tithes in Ireland, given hy 
two members of the Administration, between 
whose statements no slii^bt discrepancy pre- 
vailed, but he wished to remind the noble Earl 
that Ireland was in the most disastrous con- 
dition, ami that the sooner whatever measure 
he bad to produce was matured the better. At 
the same time he desired to know* when the 
proposed measure was likely to come before 
the House. 

Earl Grey — My Lords, all I can say, in 
answer to the question <if the noble Duke, is, 
that the measure on which his Majesty's Go- 
vernment have agreed is in a forward state; 
but as -the noble Duke knows that it must 
originate in the other House, some little time 
must elapse before it can be laid on your 
Lordships' table. My Lords, I a.n aware of 
unhappy circuiiistauccs which at present aifect 
a part of Ireland, and 1 am most anxious to 
apply a remedy, buti must say the diffiijulties 
under which that country lalmurs have not 
been^ produced by us--they have existed under 
previous Administrations, and our pretleces- 
son were unable to pruvkle a remedy for 
them- (Hear, hear.) Indeed, my Lords, it is 
too much to expect from his Majesty*s present 
Goverumniit, contideriiiip the short time we 


have been in office, that questions which have 
so lon^airitatfd the country should bebroiig^ht 
to an immediate and satisfactory conclusiuu. 
(Hear, hear.) It is true that I feel with the 
noble Duke the necessity uod the importance 
of providing peace fur Ireland, and our object 
is to settle one qiiestion at least in such a man- 
ner as will conduce to the safety of the cuun- 
*ry and the maintenance of all its institiiiions, 
Tlie report of the committee to which the 
question of tithi-s has been referred will be 
presented witlmut delay, and we hope soon to 
follow it with such ainessurc as will place the 
f^reat interests of the country on a juoper and 
settled basis. (Hear, Vtear.) 

The MarqiiU of Lam.nooivnp. said that the 
evidence taken before the comniittee had not 
been communicated to the other House, and, 
therefore, it was iiiipussihle that the measure 
to b^ founded upon such evidence could be in- 
troduced }et for a few ilays. 

The Duke of Wellington —My Lords, I 
have not had an opportunity— 1 have in a man- 
ner evadcil the haviu>; the opportunity— and 1 
have, up to this time, avoided savin? one 
WfA^d on the subject of tithes. (Hear.) It 
was not, iny Lords, my intention to deliver 
one word on that question until the noble Enrl 
bnm?ht forward the measure which he said 
was 111 contemplation, and which we all sup- 
posed was to originate in the report of the 
coiniiiiitce to whom so )inpt»rtaiit a topic had 
been coutided. (Hear.) But when i hear, 
my Lords, a noble Earl state that when the 
present Admiiustratioii cainc into office it 
found all the difficulties now prevailing in 
Ireland in active existence, and that no mea- 
sure had been adopted by any previous Gu- 
veniment to remove them, I, who have he- 
l(in?ed to previous Adniinistratioiis, and w'ho 
was a member of that Government to which 
the noble Hurl succeeded — 1 cannot, I say, sit 
by and listen to such assertions without giving 
a direct contradict;oD to them. (Cheers.) 1 
cannon refrain from statin? the fact, that 
until the period when the noble Earl took on 
himself the niBna?eiiieut of affairs, we never 
heard of diitiirhaiices on account of tithes 
since the rime that the Conipositioii Act, which 
bad been brought into the other House by an 
honourable friend and colleague of mine, put 
an end to all difficulties on that subject. (Hear, 
hear.) And as a proof that 1 am statin? no- 
thin? but the fact, so far as the effects of the 
bill are concerned, 1 can prove to your Lord- 
ships that more than two-thirds of the whole 
value of the livlri?! in Ireland are governed 
by the Composition Act. (Hear.) What, my 
Lonls, is the cause of the present state of the 
tithe question ? Why is it that the cler?y in 
Ireland are unable to collect their riahts? 
And why is it that the atcentioti of this House 
is called, nut to consider a measure bnni?hl 
forward on the rtspuusibility of hU Majesty's 
Goverument, but to tonaider the snbievt of 
tithes as anew questioU? (Hear.) My Lords, 

I think I can tell you. It is, my Lords, the 

eucoura^enifot to |i|;itiMP4 
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that country. (Loud criei of Hrar/hear.'*) 
That is the true cause of the difficulties under 
which Ireland at present labours, and I will 
tell the noble Earl that, as lonff as that agita- 
tion Is permitted to coiitiuue, he may double 
and triple the army in it — he may resort to 
measures of severity, but I tell him it will be 
in vaiu ; lie must first put clown ihataj'itatioii. 
(Cheers.) A noble Baron the other iiij^ht said, 
by way of compliineiit to the fair play of the 
people of frelaud, that they were willing^ to pay 
rents, and that they had no desire to deprive 
any man of his property. (Kfear, hear.) But, 
niy Lords, 1 wi^h to know what property is 
more secured by the law of the land than 
tithes ? (Hear, hear.) It is a property to the 
preservation of which the Kiiif^ has sworn. 
(Hear.) It was not many months since the 
King swore to defend the properties and rights 
of the clergy. (Cheers.) Of the clergy, iny 
Lords, above all other classes in the comniu- 
iiity. (Hear, hear.) My Lorcii,yc>u will recol-J 
lect that in the Acts of Parliament by whirh'^ 
l^isseriters from the church of England were 
admitted to the full participation of the bene' 
fits of the Constitution, an oath was introduced 
which was intended to secure the property of 
the church, iiicludiug that of tithes. (Hear.) 
Therefore, I suy, if there is any principle in 
our laws, it is one which applies to the oos- 
sessioQ of church-propertv, aud above all to 
tithes. (Hear, he.4r.) 1 say it is a principle 

in the law that tithe, above all other property, 
shall be secure to the owner. (Hear, hear.) I 
beg your Lordships to understand that I am 
jierfectly aware of all the difiiculiies whic h 
attend the settlement of Ireland at present. 
(Hear.) 1 was prepared, and 1 am prepared, 
iny Lords, to support any fair measure calcu- 
lated to allay the distractions in that country. 
(Cheers.) J arn ready to support the propusi- 
tioii of the noble lilarl. (Cheers.) Anci to give 
any little interest which 1 may be supposecl to 
command to prevent an opposition to it. 
(Chieers.) Rut I could not bear it stated that 
the distraetiiiiis of Ireland were to he uttii- 
buted to the Administratiou with which I was 
connected, while I know that we did every 
thing to pacify the country, and to relieve it 
from the sources of those clisseusions which 
had so long disfigured and disgraced it. — 
(Hear, hear.) 

Earl Grry, — 1 should certainly, my Lords, 
at all times be much gratified by the support 
which the noble Duke may be pleased to give 
to any measure of his hfajesty's G<»vernmeut ; 
but 1 anxiously hope it will he given in a tem- 
^r different from that in which the iiuhle 
Duke has now addressed your f^ordships. — 
(Hear, hear.) 1 do not think, my Lonts, that 
anything that fell IVoni me was calculated to 
provoke that warmth. The noble Duke ac- 
cus4|d one of havi'ug chargfnlbiS Administration 
witljfliwjr maintenance or tbe disturbed state of 
IreMOd.; but while the no'Stt Duke was speak* 
ing I edddayoured to catt to mind the exact 
worclt r said, and I think that what I uttered 
is to this pur^ie : that the dilAeulties which 


we on coming into office found, bad long 
accumulated under preceding Governments^ 
and that done, including that of the noble 
Dnke, bad been able to find a satisfactory 
remedy for them. (Hear, hear.) I did not 
.say, iny Lords, that' no attempts bad been 
made to find the remedy, nor did I charge the 
Admhiistraiion of the noble Duke with the 
ncglectitig having essayed to pacify that coun- 
try. (Hear.) Jt is true, 1 did not allude to 
the Tithes ('omposition Act at all. That was 
passed in 1823, and promised for a time to be* 
successful ; hut 1 ask the noble Lords well 
acquainted with the state of Ireland if that 
Act has not long since ceased to work bene- 
ficialTy, and if the omission by the House of 
Commons of the c(»mpuIsory clause haf not 
produced discontent in many places, and 
been the main feature of the opposition which 
has since become so alarming ? (Hear, hear.) 
That the opposition to the collection of tithes 
has been mure systematic and violent since 
tlie period of 1830, when we came into office; 

1 am willing to admit, hut I say it originated 
in causes with which we have nothing to do. 
(Hear, hear.) The noble and learned Lord 
•ppositc (the Earl oY Kldon) may shake his 
head, and try to throw the blame on the pre- 
cut Administration, hut with every respect to 
that noble and venerable Lord, 1 must repeat 
that the opposition to the collection of tithes 
arose from causes over which we had no* 
control, aud with wliicli, as I said before^ we 
had nutliiiig to do. (Hear, hear.) The que.s- 
I lion of tithes in Ireland, has ever distracted 
I that co'intry, uiid it was a source of baleful 
' dissension in it long before either the noble 
Duke or I were horn. (Hear, hear.) Jt has 
h 'eii a stumhliiig.hlock to every Administra- 
tion, and successive statesmen have in turn 
directed their attention to it. How various 
have been the acts of P.nliameiit which were 
made to regulate the tithes of agistment, and 
to niHiiitain the collection of them generally, 
until the (.'ompositiuii Act was introduced by 
the Administration of the noble Duke ; but 
bow signal has been the failure of them all ! 
(Hear.) We* have done everything in our 
power to protect the rights of the church. 
We have interfered with force when we were 
called upon to act, and where it was possible 
to use it, tb 're being many cases which de- 
fied the application of force (hear) ; and we 
now seek by a change of system to suppor^ 
that pmperty, on the niainteiiaiice of which 
the tiohie Duke has so wurmly declaimed, and 
which I have, with equal sincerity, always 
supported; (Hear.) The preservatioH of the 
•cttleJ institutions of the country has been 
the constant principle of my conduct^ and 1 
hope, iiiy Lords, you will do me the Justice to 
believe that it will continue to be. (Hear, 
hear.) The noble Duke has said tliat 1 .may 
double and triple the army in IrclaiMl, and 
Wd the country with measures of severity—^ 
as if 1 had any such iiitctitions in view-^but 
'that I might do so in vain as fong as encou- 
ragement was given to agitation. (Hear, 
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liear.) 'FhU, my Lordg, is a serious chari^e. him next the Attorney-Gen^^rali and above a 
(Hear, bear.) It is a cliarj^e against the'Go- aentlemaii who was onre Attoruey-Geueral, 
verninent of the eountry, uothin^ lets than but was still a member of the same bar. 
thatofeiicourattib^ihciseafj^itators whose views (Hear, hear.) If this is not enrtmrag^meot 
arc directed a^^aiust the puliJic peace aiiti the to that i^eiitlemaii to agitate, I don't know 
safety of tlie state. (Hear.) Aly Lords, after j what other ninde can l)e found to encouraf^e 
such a charge, 1 have a right to call on the | agitation. (Hear, hesr.) But it is not alone in 
uohfe'Duke for an explanation (cheers), or • this respect that his Majesty's Government has 
for a specific accusation. (Hear.) In wlint | enctMiraged agitation. (Hear, hear.) And he 


way, my Lords, have the Government given, 
encouragement to agitation ? (Hear.) IVon- 
tradirt it as flatly as the uoble Duke lias con- 
tradicted what i asserted. J contradict, my 
Lords, as flatly as worcU can, the truth of the 
statement (hear, hear) ; and I deny that any 
encoiiragemeiit has been given to agitation. 
(Cheers.) My Lords, I would have put 
down by lenient measures, if possible, but by 
force, if it was necessary ; and it is my opiuioi. 
that the application ol force will not be the 
less powerful if conciliation lie first tried. 

' (Hear, hear.) My Lords, I will not shrink 
from the performance of my duty ; and when 
so seriuns a charge as that of the encourage 
incnt of agitation in Ireland be brought for- 
ward against his Mjesty's Governincnt, I 
think we have a rii(ht to call on the noble 
Duke to state the grouiid.s on which he makes 
it. (Cheers.) 

The Duke of Wellington — My Lords, 1 
never have made, I never will make, a charge 
which I am n<it ready io repeat, and able to 
substantiate, (Hear, hear.) Some ttiond 
ago, 1 beg leave to remind your Lordships, 1 
suggested to the noble Karl, that an act of l*ar- 
liainent, which hud been passed lor the pur- 
pose of putting an cud to agiration in tieland, 
was about to expire, and I asked him if he 
intended to |jropo.se the renewal of it. (Hear, 
hear.) The nubie Karl replied that he did ; but, 
niy Lords, you will recollect tliat Parlicimeiit 
was dissolved without any further noiice vt 
the act, and, of course, it expired. (Hear) 
The consequence of it was, that the noble 
Karl stated in th(* House, when it met again, 
that the noble Marquis at the heiid of the 
Irish adiiiiiiistraiioii ielt that he could carry 
on his goverumeut without any addirioual 
powers ; and the result of the noble Karl luv. 
ing declined to apply to the Legislature for 
any autborily be^'oiid the existing law'i was, 
that agitation began, and that meeting after 
meeting had' been held Ironi that time to the 
present moment, (tlear, hear.) This is not all, 
iny Lords ; th«i great agitator 'of all escaped 
the execution of the sentence of the law in 
consequence of the expiration of ihe act of 

E arliaineut to which 1 have referred. (Hear, 
ear.) Well, my Lords, what hap|)caed after 
this ? The great agitator, upou whom the 
beatoWliig of honours might he .supfioscd to' 
act as the efic(iura,;emetit of agitation, was 
selected as a person worthy of the favour of 
ihe CriiwD{ and the great agitator received 
the highest fevour which any gentleman of the. 
Bar ever'rioeived from the hands of the nolde 
Karl and'bis Govern mens. (Hear, bear.) . Ud 
received a patent of precedeticei Which placed', 


I would ask what w'asthe ineaniiigof the friends 
of Goverumeut taking the course they had done 
out of doors with respect to the Reform Bill ? 
What was the tneainiig4*f the letter of a noble 
Loril in anuilisr house — a letter atldressed to 
the Political Uniuu of Biriniugham, in which 
that iH»hle Lord designated the sentiments of 
noble peers on this side of tlie house as the 
“ whisper of a faction ?** (Hear, hear.) What 
was the meaning of two friends of Government 
collecting a mob in H} de-park and the Ke- 
geiit's-park, on one of the days in which the 
House of Lonls was discussing the Reform 
Hill ? What was the meaning of these indivi- 
duals directing the line of march of the assem- 
bled iiiulticuib ? — and what the meaning of 
the publications in tlie Government news- 
papers, libelling and maligning all those who 
opposed the bill ? What was the meaning of 
all these <leeds being ailow'ed by Governineut, 
unless they were the encoiiragers and abettors 
of agitation ? 1 don't accu<>c the noble Karl 

of instigating these inohs— I do n<>t mean to 
say that he was delighted at seeing my house 
destroyed, or any other work of destruction 
ominirted ; but 1 say some of bis colleagues^ 
and some of the friends of Government, have 
encouraged and incited the people to works of 
vluleiicc. 1 must say 1 have long felt this 
subject strongly. J fltid the country is in a 
most dangerous state. (Hear, hear.) 1 find 
the country is in a most dangerous state, 
on account of Government not taking the 
proper measures to put a stop to confusion and 
agitation ; and, on the contrary, in placa of 
putting a snqi to such scenes, allowing some 
lords of his Miijesty’s househiild to encourage 
nird instigate the people to lawless acts. (Dear, 
hear.) 

'Jhe Karl of Kldon next addressed the 
H'ouse, blit in sucii a low tone of voice that a 
great part of what he said was entirely lost; 
at the conclusion too, of sinne of his obserya- 
lioiis, he struck a Imx on the table wiih such 
vioUuce that tlie meaning f»r the sentence was 
entirely lo^t. With regaril to England and 
Ireland, he must say that he was bound to 
dame Government, not only for neglecting to 
bring forward measures for puitinr down 
igiiatioii, but for neglecting to carry the com- 
mon law into effecl. For his part be was in- 
clined to think that the hou-exercise of the 
common law and the statutes in existonce had 
aused all the misery which .now overwhelmed 
.he country. Associations— criminkl associa- 
tions, existed i and he ^gged^ to know, when 
such associalJoui hld^sprliug up in so many 
quarters, how it happened that the common 
law was not applied to' the. originators and 
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supporters of such associations, and why they 
ivere not brought to answer for their deeds ? 
He had read B|ieeches from the Insii papers 
mttributed to the individual alluded to liy ilie 
noble Duke, and he w«>uld say, without fear of 
contradiction, that if tliese speeches were truly 
given, the Irish Goveruineiit, who had winked 
at them, ought to he called upon to answer at 
the bar of the House for not applying tlie 
common law to a breach of the law. (Hear.) 
The country had now come to a situation when 
he was entitled to ask whether any Govern- 
ment existed or not ? It would not be proper 
at the present nioinent to discuss, or even ad- 
vert, to the Reform Bill, further than by 
making one observation. He was as loyal a^ 
any subject of his Majesty ; — no man could 
be more loyal than he liad been to the 
late king’s fatlier— to the late king, and to his 
present Majesty; and he had, therefore, in a 
conversation with an illustrious brother of his 
present Majesty, taken the liberty to declare, 
on his soul and cousieuce, that, il the Keforiii 
Bill passed, in the course of ten years not one 
of the family of the House of Hanover would 
be on the throne. (Hear,hear) With reference 
to the tithes, he would declare that, iti some 
of the petitions presented against tithes the 
Other night, it was his firm opinioo that these 
petitions were directed nut against tithes, but 
against the clergy, for not ouc word was said 
against the tithes of the lav-impropriators. If 
such was the fact, and he believed it could not 
be denied, it was evident that the object of 
these associations was to put down the Irish 
church. He was now an old mao, ai.d had 
been an attentive observer of passing events, 
and was distressed to tiiid that the »ume indi- 
viduals who ill 17:10, 1701, and 1792, were en- 
deavouring to ciuivert Ireland into a ^ceiie of { 
confusion, and separate it fniiii Eii^laijd, were 
DOW actually engaged in a siunlar plan. (The 
noble Lord here made some observations 
kbout prosecution s instituted forty years ago, 
and the nnwillingucss of juries at first to con- 
vict ; but the iiiaiiner in which ue spoke 
renders it impossible to give even a guess at 
what conclusion he meant to come.) 

The Bishop of C'liiCHasTER said that, but 
for the observations of the noble and learned 
Lord, he should nut have thought it necessary 
to make any observation or give any explana- 
tion relative to tUf letter in question, and he 
would lint of all say that, though ditferiiig 
from the noble Lord iu other points, he must 
concur with him in expretsiug bis ttrung dU- 
approbation of the conduct of some to whom 
he had alluded. With regard to llie expres- 
sion in the letter, he would only say that be 
did not apply the terms ** factious and iri^- 
raiit’* to any individuals; he applied tliem 
only in a general sense, and stated that If the 
House uf Lords did again reject the bill in 
dbe same way that It had been rejected last 
jeision, the ebnstitutiou provided a remedy 
'tbr further oppusitioii. (Cheers from the 
ministerial side, and re*echoed from the op- 
poiiUon.} He would not pretend to dispute 


with the noble and learned Lord on the law 
or Constitution of the country; but he 
thought, when a factious opiiositiufi has been 
made to any constitutional measure iu the 
Upper House, there was a remedy provided 
by the coiiatitution of the country to defeat 
it, in the same way as the King had a remedy 
against factious opposition in the Commons. 
When the measuri'S of the other House are 
calculated to disturb the Government, the 
King h'AS the powvr of putting an end to such 
measures by dissolving Parliament, and the 
King, in like inauiier, is armed with power 
to defeat an oppo&iLioii, wheu that opposition 
is at total variaoce with the best interests of 
the country. (Cheers.) He would, how- 
ever, heg the iiohie and learned Lord to read 
the letter again, and he would find that the 
words were meant to apply only to factious 
opposition, and that it was meant that such a 
iiieasiire should be resorted to only iu case of 
such au opposition, and in order to prevent 
the recurrence of such violent and tumultuous 
proceedings which had disgraced the country. 
He must at the same time say that he wrote 
the letter iu a hurry, and not fur publication ; 
that he was earnestly requested to allow it to 
be published, and lie did not like to refuse to 
publish what were his real sentiments. Had 
he taken more time to write it, he would pro- 
bably have guarded against tliat misconcep-* 
liutj wiiich the noble and learned Lord seem- 
ed to entertain with regard to it. 

Viscount Melbourne said he would not 
follow the noble and learned Lord through 
the topics on which he bad touched, but he 
would cuiiHiie himself chiefly to the charge 
brought against bis noble Friend and himself. 
The noble Duke had made several observa- 
tions which applied to the department which 
be filled, and he could not, therefore, pass 
over them without attempting to say some- 
thing in Ills defence. The first charge was that 
I he Proclamation Act had not been renewed 
Oil its expiration ; but why make such.ao out- 
cry about that act, when the noble and learned 
Lord opposite laid it down as a thing undoubt- 
ed that the act was to have no effect } (Checra.) 
Ue told the House that it was nothing but an 
object of ridicule and derision, it was neces- 
sary, however, to bear in mind that the Go- 
vern men t was not answerable for the expira- 
tion of whe act. The act expired on the disso- 
lution of Parliament, and, unless they were 
to be accused for advising the dissolution, he 
could not see how they could 1^ accused of 
causing a result which necessarily flowed from 
it, and which, iu fact, was only accessary to 
it. (Hear, hear.) As no charge had ever liWii 
brought forward against that measure, be 
must conclude that no censure was imputed 
to Guvcruinent on that account ; for if the 
noble Duke had thought Ministers were to 
blame on that account, be bad do doubt that 
he would have brought hirwanl more freely 
and openly a charge to that effect. With re- 
anl to the renewal of the PruclamaTion Act, 
e would appeal to the agitatien iu Ireland^ 
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HDd ask arbetlier that act would in the slig^ht- 
est decree diminish the resistance made to 
tithes? (Hear.) He utterly denied that it 
would hare the smallest effect in destroyinj^ 
the opposition to the collection of tiihes, 
which had not sprung up yesterday, hut which 
bad been coini; on for many years. The next 
charge was that a favour had been conferred 
on Mr. O'Connell. It was thoug^ht a f^reat 
injustice that a silk gown should be given to a 
geiitlemau who, from his station and practice, 
and knowledge of the law, was well entitled 
to-it. If the question were put to the Irish 
bench, he had nut the smallest doubt that 
they would answer iu the affirmative. He 
did not at all take into account the political 
opposition of that individual, for he did not 
tbiuk that ought to have any influence in 
granting a reward for professional knowledge 
and ability. (Hear.) Fur his part he could 
see Dotbing iu the contluct of the learned geii' 
tlcnian which could exclude him from the pa- 
tent of precedency which he had received. 
The noble Duke had also blamed Coverunieiit 
for words used by his noble colleague. He 
did not recollect the exact words:, aud was in- 
clined to think that the noble Duke bad not 
quoted them correctly. Even admitting they 
were correctly quoted, there was nothing new 
in the phrase. The whisjier of a faction was 
merely applied to political opposition. Both 
in the House and out of the House such terms 
were frequently used. It was no new thing 
to have recourse to such sparring. It was, in 
f^act, if he might use the expression, the com- 
mon slang applied to opposition, and he 
thought it >vas unfair to lay much stress on it. 
He certainly did]|not consider the noble Duke 
entitled twhring it forward iu the serious way 
in which lie bad brought it. Another charge 
^as that two friends of Government had di- 
rected the inarch of the multitude who had 
assembled at Hyde-park; but Government 
surely were not to be called to account, or 
be answerable for the conduct of all their 
friends. At the same time he did not see in 
what respect their conduct was faulty, aud 
what was the grievous offence iu pointing out 
the line of march. Bu{ what did the Poble 
Duke mean by publications in the' Govern* 
meat newspapers ? (Hear, hear.) Did the 
noble Duke mean the Gazettes ? (LaughteK) 
That was the only Government news^hper; 
and be was not aware that the publication 
complained of had appeared iu that paper. It 
was too bad to make Government nut only 
responsible fur the conduct of their friends, 
but for the conduct of newspapers which soine- 
tinles advocated their cause, and also for the 
insertion, jof advertisements. (Hear, hear.) | 
No owe could regret more than he did the in- , 
jury done to the house of the noble Duke, and I 
be iiiult depress his hope and belief that the | 
noble’Duke in imputing any blame to Goveru- 
ment for such an occurrence had done it has- 
tily, and Wiihuttt due consideration. 

The Duke of Wblii^gton gaye the noble' 
.Viicouot credit for doing what he could to j 


' prevent the injury done to his property. What 
be' hud complained of, however, was, that 
two persons in the employ of Government had 
taken an active part at the meeting. (Name, 
name.) He would not name, but what he 
stated was sufficiently well known. The 
noble Earl said the Proclamation Act had ex- 
pired with the Parliameut, aud that therefore 
I Government was not to blame for not enforc- 
ing it against the individual in question. It 
ought tu be recollected, however, that the bon. 
Gentleman had been convicted of several of- 
fences, and had not been brought up for judg- 
ment till Parliament was prorogued. He did 
not biaine Government ri>r cunlerring favours 
for professional merit, but he blamed them for 
the course they had pursued when the indivi- 
dual in quebtiou had been convicted of legal 
offences. 

Earl Grp.y said he obtruded himself a^iu 
on the House with great reluctance, and the 
more so as the discussion which had been 
goingon for two hours was so irregular. He 
was forced, however, to the subject, as the 
noble Duke had made a serious charge against 
him and the Guverninent. He had called upou 
the noble Duke to state the grounds of the 
charge, and in fact no grounds had been 
stated. The noble Duke charged them with 
taking part with agitat*irs, and encouraging 
persons to disturb the peace of the country, 
and infringe the laws. The charge had been 
denied, and no proofs had been adduced. The 
noble Duke said he did not mean to assert 
that the Government had actually lent their 
assistance to agitators — did not blame them so 
much for encouragement as for neglect. Now 
with respect to neglect, that had been so well 
answered by his noble Friend the Secretary of 
the Home Department, that jt would not be 
necessary for him to detain their Lordships 
on that point. The first charge was that 
of allowing the Proclamation Act to expire ; 
hut that, as had been said hy his noble 
Friend, expired. with Parliament, lie did not 
know if Government could have acted other- 
wise' than they bad dune. With regard to 
carrying tlie conviction into effect, Go- 
vernment had taken the best legal advice, 
and the opinion of, council^ was, that the per- 
sons convicted couhl not be'legally brought up 
forjudgmeht. Tlie charge of encouraging or 
winking at agitation was must unfounded. 
The common law qnforced by the Government 
of Ireland in sorfie of the disturbed districts 
was most successful. In the county of ClarOf 
where there had been an open insurrection, a 
Special Commission had been appointed to try 
the offenders. Many of the unfortunate indi- 
viduals Hhd been convicted, and some of them 
had paid the penalty of their lives, aud 
others had been banished from their country 
fur ever (hear), and that part of the kingdom 
had been restored to trauquillity. So much 
for Govern ment neglecting to cariy the com- 
mou law into effect. But the strongest proof 
of ehcourugement was, the fact that Govern- 
ment bad given a 'silk gown to an individual 
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who had bfCii coovicted of lesil offf nces ; hut the nobte Duke would no loui^^r term them 
the noble Duke uiuat: be aware that it was no GovermneDt newipapers, if b^.the word j^o- 
new tbinf for persons convicted ot lepal of- j veriiDieiit’* he meant that Ministers eaercised 
fences beiu; appointed to situations and re- any control over them. (Heary^hear.) Such were 
eeiving favours from Government. It would the charges ef the noble Duke, aud such were 
be iicces.<ary for him to meuUun only Sir the answers which he (Lord Grey) begged ta 
Richard Steele and Dean Swift. He thought give to them. Agitation bad been resisted i^nd 
ii would be most niijiisti for such offences* to put down wherever it could be put down. Hw 
exclude persons from all the ailvantages and now begged to be allowed to say a few wordaid 
bonours to which they were otherwise cnjtitled. answer to what had fallen from the noble £arl 
He had no hesitation* however, in sayiugn opposite, ih the observatioua which be waa 
that at the time the patent of precedence was about to make, the noble Duke might, per* 
given* ^itation bad subsided, and he hoped haps, suppose that he (Lord Grey) availed 
Sir. O'Cuuneii would have been disposed to himself of an opportunity to attack the con* 
join with Governiiicul in pursuing a concilia- duct of the Government during his (theDuk^ 
tory course. For these reasons he had thought of Wellington's) administration. He' Legged 
it advisable that the learned Gentleman the noble Duke to believe that be intended oa 


should not be excluded from those honours to 
whijcbdkis character as a lawyer and hU Iceal 
ability certainly entitled htiii. (Hear.) He 
must say, however, that in his anticipations 
he bad been grievously disappointed. (Hear.) 
The noble Duke might take what advantage 
he chose of the measure ; but that certainly 
should not make him regret, taking the cir- 
cumstances altogether, the measures lie had 
resorted to. As to the charge of encouraging 
agitation, or winking at the disturbances 
which bad unfortunately broken out in some 
parts of Ireland, he must utterly deny it. 
The assistance of Government bad been given 
in every instance when it could be given, and, 
ill fact, the military had been employed in 
many cases in a way in which they had never 
been employed before. The noble Duke had 
next blamed Goverumetit for a letter of thanks 
which had been written by his noble Friend 
The phrase complained of was, perhaps, im- 
prudently expresseil ; but he should like if the 
noble Duke would poipt out the means of 
cuiitrolliug the imprudent zeal of friends. He 
could answer for his own conduct, but be 
thought it was too much to make him answer- 
able for all the letters and private opinions of 
others. The truth of the noble Duke's asser- 
tion, then^ he altogether denied, and, he 
must add, that one more unfounded, advanced 
in support of a more serious charge, be [Lord 
Grd)} never remembered to have beiard iu- 
troduced in any debate. He (Lord Grey] pro- 
fessed to have uo contrul whatever over 
the friends to whom the noble Duke 
bad alluded, (hear, bear) ; aud if the nobla 
Duke, when at the head of the Govamment, 
possessed any cuntrol over such friends,, 
Le'was uodoubledly much more fortunate 
than himsciL Indaed, the uoM Duke, if be 
bad read many of the articles which had 
appeared In the newspapera that be bad termed 
Goveriiment newspapers— > which were un« 
doubtedly conducM with great ability — often 
coelatned many excellent articles, sm much 
informaiioa, but which did not always 
•ahildt the most friendly spirit towards him 
(Lpfd Grey) , or the Government, of which be 
wai a member ; if the noble Duke, he said, 
had ttmi many of the artlolas which bad ap* 
peared in those newspapers, he thought that 


such thing} bis observations would be di- 
rected only to a vindication of himself. The 
present Government bad been accused of al- 
lowing the spirit of faction to proceed, and 
illegal associations to be formed, without any 
attempt to- put them down. He (Lord Grey) 
asserted that these evils were in existence, and 
rapidly advancing towards maturity, before he 
and his colleagues caaie into office. (Hear, 
hear.) Political unions were formed in the 
January previous ter bis becoming a minister 
of the Crown } but he never heard of any 
measures, on the part of the then- existing 
governmeut, to put them down. (Hear, bear.) 
The Trades Union, which had created the 
greatest alarm in the manufacturing districts, 
were iu existence before the noble Duke re- 
, tired; aud when he (Lord Grey) and his col- 
' leagues came into office, all that tliey found 
upon the subject was, a recommendation from 
the Secretary of State to the Government to 
give the matter its- serious cousideraiion. At 
that time, up to the metropolis, aye, eveo to 
the gates of the city itself, the country was in 
a state almost of open iiisurrection. The most 
destructive bres were of nightly occurrence ; 
agricultural property was uo- where safe; a 
lawless mob traversed extensive districts, com- 
mitting the greatest ravages;— yet nothing 
was done. (Hear, hear.) When the noble 
and learned Lord, therefore, said that the 
powers of the law bad not been exercised, let 
him (Lord Grey) say that not an hour elapsed 
after ha came into office before leggi commis- 
sions were seut down into the disturbed dU- 
tricU— the civil force was increased, the army 
augmented, in short, everything done that it 
was possible for a Government under such 
circumstances to do. Their exertions were 
successful*. Riot was stayed— tranquillity re- 
stored. Then be (Lord Grt^) .asserted that 
the accusations which bad tone .night beeo 
brought against the Government were un- 
fouiiMd. (Hear, bear..) It had dene every- 
thing in its power to advance the prosperity 
of the people, and to maintain the peace duel 
tranouilHty of the ccHintry.^ With respect to 
the disturbances which occttciwd in. the me- 
tropolis after the reJeetkMi of the Reform Bilij, 
he (Lord O^rcy) could say no mom than that 
he fiiiceicly regretted them. But he appealed 
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to hia noble friend the Home Secretary , near 
him, iknd to the noble Lord, the Cunimander* 
iO'^Chief, who was present, to say whether 
eveipy attention was not paid by the Govern- 
ffiieotto the maintenance of order and tran- 
cinillity in the metropolis, and whether special 
orders were not ^ven to protect the mati'^lon 
of the noble Duke from any assault which 
the populace in a misguided moment might 
be* tempted to make upon it. Rut said the no- 
ble and learned Lord, ** there has been no pro- 
secution fur libels.*’ The noble and learned 
Lord was mistaken. There were papers at 
this moment in Ireland under prosecution for 
libels. But surely it was strange that the no- 
ble and learned Lord should complain of a 
Jack of prosecutions for libel, since no man 
bad maintained more stoutly than the noble 
and learned Lord himself, the difficulty of suc- 
cessfully proceeding with prosecutions of that 
kind. It was easy ffir any noble lord sitting 
in that House to say that sucli and such a pa- 
ragraph in a uewsjiaper was libellous, and 
that the publishers ought to be prosecuted; 
but it was quite a different thing to carry such 
a prosecution into effect. In such cases it is^ 
frequently, if not generally, impossible to ob- 
tain the evidence necessary to render the pro- 
secution effectual. When the noble and 
learned Lord considered this, he (Lord Grey) 
thought he must at once acknowledge that it 
was a difficult matter to say whether a news* 
per, although containing objectionalile matter, 
ahould be prosecuted or not. But then it 
was said that libellous speeches bad been 
published. He (Lord Grey] must be allowed 
to say that libellous speeches had not been 
confined to one side. If they had been pub- 
lished by the one party, so had they by the 
other. But to make them the grounds of pro- 
secutions was generally inexpedient, because 
it was always extremely difficult to obtain 
evidence that would prove st/ch offences to 
conviction. He believed that he had thus 
answered all the points of the noble Duke’s 
as well as the noble and learned Earl’s speech.. 
If the speeches of those noble individuals had, 
for a moment, been tbe cause of pain to him, 
that pain was now removed^ and his mind 
'Completely relieved of the apprehension that 
any reasonable man in the country could be- 
lieve that he had been guilty either of active 
<eDconragemeDt to improper proceedings, or 
of any negligence in tbe checking of them. 
(Hear, bear.; 

The Earl of Roden thought that the noble 
Duke had stated only what was the fact when 
be said that tbe Government had given active 
encouragement to agitation. If it were then 
asked who was the great agitator in Ireland, 
would not eveiy one of their lordships an- 
swer, in plain terms, «• Mr. O’Cunnell ?'” If 
that yrere so, was it not a fart that the Go- 
vernment bad raised Mr. O’Couuell to the 
highest position to which they could raise 
him in tbe exercise of the profession to 
which be belonged ? That fact could not be 
denied. Then, lie (Lord Roden) maintained 


that Mr. O'Connell, being an agitator, had 
received encouragement fn^m the Govern* 
ment. (Hear, beai^.) The noble Earl at the 
bead of the Novernmeut had stated. In plain 
terms, that the object of Ministers, in thus 
elevating Mr. O 'Connell, was to prevent him 
from continuing longer a course of proceed- 
ing which was objectionable to them. In 
point of fact, that was to say that the Govern- 
ment had given Mr. O’Connell a ^ribe to in- 
duce him to relinquish a course which he 
(Mr. O'Connell) professed to believe it was 
his duty to pursue. He (Lord Roden) was 
not a defender of Mr, O'Connell. He bad 
been ever opposed to that gentleman. He 
knew him not personally, but only in his 
popular, and as he considered, mischievous 
character. But he (Lord Roden) roust say, 
that he respected the hostility of Mr. O'Con- 
nell, which was open, fair, and undisguised, 
rather than the cold and hollow pledges of 
those who professed to be the friends of the 
Protestants of Ireland. When he stated this, 
he could not but bear in mind the conduct of 
Mr. O’Connell to hini.sclf, in days that were 
gone by, and considered it to be unmanly and 
unfair. That, however, being a matter only 
personal to himself, he could forgive ; but he 
could not forget that Mr. O'Connell was, to 
this day, the greatest enemy of tbe Protestant 
interests in Ireland. But his opposition was 
open and manly ; and he (Lord R.) respected 
him for it. He (Lord R.) had always been 
friendly to the Protestant interests of Ireland, 
and while he lived he would ever support 
them. As much time bad been Consumed in 
the present discussion, he should postpone 
the motion of which he had given notice, and 
which he had intended to have submitted to 
their Lordships’ attention that evening, until 
to-morrow (29th February). 

Lord Plunkett said that, connected as he 
was with the administration of Justice in Ire- 
land. be was sure their Lordships would 
excuse him if, after tbe observations of the 
noble and learned Lord opposite, he ventured 
to address a Very few words to them. Tbe noble 
Lord who bad just sat dowii bad declared that, 
after the discussion which had taken place, 
he should not bring forward the motion of 
which he bad given notice until to-morrow. 
Tbe noble Lord would excuse bim if be stated 
that tbe only effect of tbe discussion of that 
night would be to holdout to tbe people of the 
Country that those who composed the existing 
Government, were the. enemies of the Pro- 
testant interest in Ireland. Whether such a 
discussion was calculated to calm tbe discon- 
tents of Ireland— whether it was likely to 
restore trauquillity to that unhappy country-— 
whether any good object, religious or political, 
could arise from it, Ito' (Lord Plunkett) must 
leave to the consideration of tbd noble Lords 
who had considered it consistent with their 
duty to pursue such a coarse. Mncb bhd been 
said of tbe agitators of Ireland. Who were 
they ? Not half so much had tbe spirit of op- 
position been kindled in Ireland by its mob 
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orator* as by the declaration* of person*' 
sUDdiiig high ill ihe country, who coulJ not 
he expected to make light or frivolous accusa- 
tions, or to sacrifice or pervert the truth for 
the love of popularity and applause. He had 
been led to say this mo^t particularly by two 
allusions which had been made in the course 
of the present debate — one by the noble Duke, 
and the other by the noble and learned Lord 
opposite. With respect to what had been said 
of Mr. O'Connell, and of the termination of 
the prosecution commenced against him some 
time since, he (Lord Plunkett) did not conceive 
it necessary for him to add one word to what 
had been said by his two noble Friends who 
sat near him. Rut he must take the liberty 
of saying that Mr, O’Coniicll. had nut been 
legally convicted of any offence. He would 
say furtlicr, that Mr. O'Contiell bad not by 
the verdict of a jury been found guilty of any 
offence. The exact legal situation of that 
Gentleman was this : — he suffered judgment 
to go by default on sundry counts contained 
in the indictment preferred against him. 
Before the complctiou of the prosecuton, the 
Act of Parliament under which it was cofh- 
jnenced fell to the ground. Thus, Viy necessity, 
the matter was ended. The subject had been 
again and again alluded to in that House, 
and on every occasion he (Lord Plunkett) bad 
given this explanation of it. He confessed, 
therefore, that he was surprised to hear any 
further allusion to it that evening. He main- 
tained that Mr. O'Coiiucil had not been con- 
victed of any offence ; and if the noble and 
learned Lord opposite still entertained anpr 
doubt upon the subject, and would make it 
the matter of a distinct motion in that House, 
lie (Lord Plunkett) should be ready as a lawyer, 
to meet him upon it, and to show that, under 
the circumstances, final judgment could not 
have been obtained against Mr. O'Coiiiiell. 
With respect to the other point which had 
been advanced Ly the noble Lords opposite, 
be (Lord Plunkett), in unison with his noble 
Friends near him, must maiiituiii that the 
Government would nut be warranted in visit- 
ing on a person in his professional character the 
penalties due to his political errors. ^*But 
then,*' said the noble Duke, ** Mr. O'Connell 
was legally convicted of an offence." He 
(Lord Plunkett) maintained that be was not, 
and that the Government were perfectly Justi- 
fied in the course which they pursued with 
respect to him. He was sure chat noble Lords 
would not regard him (Lfunl Plunkett) as the 
advocate of Mr. O'Connell, or of any of the 
Irish agitators. There was not in that House 
any person who had been more the subject of 
obloquy and abuse from those persons than 
the bumble individual who was then address- 
ing iheir Lordships. He coiigratutated him- 
self^ however, that the best proof of worth, 
next to the good opinion of aliguod men, was 
the calumny of bad ones. (Hear, hear.) He 
defended the honours which had been 
bestowed upon Mr. O'Connell, upon the 
fame grounds as his noble Friends who; 


had preceded him. He (Lonl Pluakelt) had 
fixed the Great Seal of Ireland to Mr. O^Con- 
iiell’s appointment, merely in consideration 
of his professional, and upon grounds per- 
fectly distinct from bis political, character or 
conduct. Persons upon whom a patent of 
precedence was conferred usually ranked 
next to the Attorney and Solicitor Generals 
but it was not so in the case of Mr. O’Con- 
nell. He did not rank next after the Attorney 
or Solicitor- General, nor even after the first 
Sergeant. But he was allowed to rank next 
after the second Seijeaiic, because then be 
only came in in precedence to those who were 
not bis seniors at the bar. I'htt Mr. O'Con- 
nell was entitled to this, no man who had 
witnessed his conduct in court could for one 
moment doubt. He (Lord Plunkett) should 
have thought it a happy thing for tiie country 
if by any mark of kindness fiom the Govern- 
ment Mr. O'Coniiell could liave been induced 
to have confined himself to his professional 
duties, and to have abandoned the recklesa 
and mischievous political course which he had 
adopted. Unfortunately, however, that object 
had failed ; and as events had since turn- 
ed out, he (Lord Plunkett) could not but 
regret that the experiment had been tried. 
The noble Bari who last addressed the House 
spoke with considerable warmth against agi- 
tators. If he (Lord Plunkett) were asked who 
was an agitator, be should say a person who 
was ill the habit of collecting large mobs of 
ignorant persons, and of addressing theta in 
such loose and ambiguous, but still such art- 
ful and well-sounding words as were calcu- 
lated to raise vague and groundless jealousies 
in their minds — (Hear, hear.) He should 
say that that man was an agitator who ex- 
claimed to a vast multitude of persons of one 
particular form of faith, ** Form a separate 
association of Protestants. God knows I 
mean no injury to the Roman Catliolics, but 
there are a set of persons in the country who 
wish to overturn the Throne, and to destroy 
the Protestant interests ; therefore, Protestant 
gentlemen, 1 call upon you to form a Pro- 
testant association for the purpose of perform- 
ing those acts of loyalty which it is the duty of 
every good subject and sound Protestant to per- 
form." He (Lord Plunkett) maintained that 
any person who collected ignorant assemblies, 
and addressed them in such ambiguous lan- 
guage — not ambiguous indeed, but violent lan- 
guage — ran a risk of exciting those passions of 
party which bad already existed to so unfortu- 
nate an extent in Ireland, or, at all events, of 
preventing any effectual remedy from being ap- 
plied to them. Mention bad been made, in the 
course of tlie debate, of the resistance which 
bad occurred to the pavineiit of tithes in Ire- 
land, and the noble Duke complained that the 
laws had not been duly administered in that 
country. The iiolile Duke had expressed bis 
belief that the law was the same in Ireland as 
in Great Britain.' Resistance to the payment 
of tithes was undoubtedly recognisable by the 
common law of Ireland. But it was one thing 
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for a noble Lord in that House to tay thatpro* 
tecucions should take place, aud another, and 
a very differeiit thin', to carry those prosecu- 
tions into effect. It must be remembered thai 
there were such things as witucsses aiid 
jurors, and a public, before whom the trial 
must be brought. A thousand prosecutions 
might have been commenced ; but to have 
obtained the necessary evidence to ensure con- 
viction in any one would have been almost 
hopeless. He (^rd Plunkett) was not the pub- 
lic prosecutor in Ireland ; but, liliiug the situ- 
ation that he did, he had not been insensible 
to the resistance of the laws which had occur- 
red ill so many instances, with respect to the, 
payment of tithes. He had communicated 
with the Attoniey-Ceiieral upon the subject, 
and had again aud again considered with that 
learned Geutlciuan the feasibility of carrying 
on prosecutions. In uo one instance did it 
occur to the acute and well-stored mind of the 
Attorney-General that prosecutions could suc- 
cessfully be made. If this statement were not 
satisfactory to the noble Lords opposite, he 
(Lord Plunkett) was willing that this test 
should be taken. Let the noble aud learned 
Lord point out any one case in which be 
thought that a prosecution could be uuder- 
takeij, and he (Lord Plunkett) felt satisHed 
that he should have little difficulty in con- 
vincing the noble and learned Lord that it 
was not a prosecution upou which he, as an 
old and experienced lawyer, would enter. 

The Earl of Rookn said, that if the noble 
and learned Lord alluded to him, or to any 
Protestant meeting in Ireland, when he spoke 
of persuAs assembled for the purpose of agi- 
tation, he (Lord Rod^i) must beg leave to 
deny Uiat he had ever made himself a party to 
anything in the shape of agitation. On the 
occasion to which he supposed the noble aud 
learned Lord alluded, a meeting was assem- 
bled for what he conceived to be the constitu- 
tional purpose of addressing his Majesty, and 
of petitioning the Houses of Parliament for 
the removal of those grievances of which the 
Protestants of Ireland thought they had a right 
to complain. He (Lord ^den) had seen it 
asserted in a public print as coming from the 
mouth of a noble Lord that such meetings 
were lawless and senseless. 

Lord Plunkett — If the noble Lord alludes 
to me, I beg to state that I never used those 
expressions. 

The Earl of Roden — I saw them in a public 
print, but if the noble Lord deuies — - 

Lord PLUNKB'rr — 1 assure the noble Earl, 
that 1 did not use that language.' On the oc- 
casion to which 1 suppose he is alluding, I 
said that I regretted the course which had 
been adopted by persons of high station in the 
country for the purpose of protecting the Pro- 
testant iuterests. And 1 certainly did say, 
that there was a great difference between the 
meetings of the factious agitators ou the otie 
hand, and the good Protestants on the other, 
because the first had some grievances to com- 
plain of, while the meetings of the latter 
seemed to be without sense or meaning. 


The Earl of Roden thought that the meet- 
ings of the Irish Protestants were plain and 
intelligible enough to those who would under- 
stand them, but there were none so deaf as 
those who would not hear. At all events, it 
would shortly be his (Lord Rodeu*s) duty ^to 
present to his Majesty an address sigued by 
upwards of 230,000 Protestants, and adopted 
at a meeting, which to the noble and learned 
Lord. he supposed would have beeu quite uii- 
iiitelligible. 

The Earl of G os ford said that he knew'many 
Protestant gentlemen of Ireland— sensible 
men, aud men of wealth and rank, and of the 
highest respectability — who had not attended 
at these meetings, and who dreaded the vio- 
lence and extravagance of language there* 
made use of. (Hear, hear.) lie protested, 
therefore, against the assertion of the noble 
Earl, that these meetings were attended by all 
the wealth, knowledge, property, aud respect- 
ability of the country. He declared that that 
was not the case, as would be shown perliapa- 
on some future occasion; and if one-tenth 
part of what was said at these meetings wa» 
correctly given to the public, he thought it 
was the duty of every Christian to pause be- 
fore he joined them. Some of the speakers at 
these meetings were not content with cun- 
deiiining measures and insinuating motives, 
but actually assigned a purpose which the 
pro|H>5ers of these measures had in view, and 
declared that that purpose was the destruction 
of the Protestaut interest, and the raising of 
Popery on its ruins. If people of talent, of 
wealth, of rank, and of influence in the coun- 
try, would talk in that way, there could be 
no surprise that a strong prejudice was ex- 
cited. He knew that many of those who had 
beeu present at these meetings had expressed 
their regret for the warmth of the expressions 
there used. He felt as warmly as any man in 
existence for the welfare of the Protistanti in 
Ireland; but he could not see that their wel- 
fare was promoted by the violent expres- 
sions employed by some among their numbers.. 

Lord Wicklow wished the noble JEarl 
who had just sat down hod been at a meeting 
which took place in the neighbourhood of the 
spot where he resided, aud he would then 
have seen that the feelings be had just ex- 
pressed would have been scouted at all such 
meetings. The noble aud learned ^rd op- 
osite bad called these meetings factious— he 
ad called both sides factious, but had con- 
demned one as dangerous and tlie other as 
senseless and impotent. It was a matter of 
regret that he should thus convert himself 
into a partisau. The noble and learned 
Lord saw he was attacked from all parts— in 
»tber words, that he was censured by all par- 
;ie8. That that censure was a proof ^of 
abuse or of malice was an erroneous opinion ^ 
but it was a proof that the Lord Chancellor 
jught not to be a political character. The 
laic Chancellor, during all the political ex- 
:itenient m that country, was never the sub- 
ject of attack or abuse, because he never 
mixed himself up with the troubles of Irish 
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politics. On the subject of the promotion of 
Mr. O'Connelly it wes curious to observe how 
the noble Viscount and the nol>le Earl at the 
heed of the Government contradicted each 
other. The noble Viscount said that the pro- 
motion was ffiven solely oti accouht ofmr. 
0'C<>nnell*8 legal knowledge — the noble 
Earl’s representation made it appear that it 
was given to influence Mr. O'Cdunell's 
opinions. How could these statements be 
reconciled with each other ? As to the adiut- 
nistratioti of the law iu Ireland with a view 
to Buppress agitation, he should mention 
two facts. He had been assured by a magis- 
trate, that there was an Irish gentleman, a 
Member for a county, who addressed the peo> 
pie of his county iu excite them to refuse the 
payment of tithes ; the magistrate, sent some 
persons to verify this fact, and then reported it 
to the Government, together with another re- 
commendation of the same gentleman, that if 
the distrainers of tithes came they should 
attack them with sticks. The answer of the 
Government to the coininuoication was, that 
the informants might themselves prosecute 
the person referred to. Another case was 
this There was an officer iu his Majesty's 
service on half-pay, who had placed himself at 
the head of a large body of people. That fact 
had been communicated to the Government, 
who took no notice of it. If the noble Earl 
opposite doubted this, be would give his 
authority ; but he objected to do it in this 
public manner at such a critical time as this. 
(Hear, hear, from the Treasury Bench.) He 
«id not understand the meaning of that cheer 
from noble Lords opposite — they might be in- 
different to the lives of people entrusted to 
their charge. (Order, order, order !) He had 
perhaps spoken in stronger terras thau be 
ought. (Hear, heaf.) The evil at present 
was, thkt the present Government were not 
thought favourable to tithese He bad before 
mentioned a motion made in 1824 by a mem- 
ber of the present Government. He had been 
called on to produce the proof. He bad found 
it, and also another debate on the same 
•ubject in the preceding year. The resolution 
he had referred to was in these terms— That 
the church -property was set aside by the State 
for the maintenance of the State religion, and 
that it was in the power of Parliament to apply 
it in any mode that was best calculated fur 
the support of that religion.” When that re- 
aolutioQ wii^' tnoved^ the noble and learned 
Lord opposite had ij^veD it the character of 
desperation and lolly. . In the following year 
a motion was bright forward, declaring that 
It was expedient to inquire whether the 
present charges of the church of Ireland 
were not more than commeaaiirate with the 
duties performed, both in regard of the 
number of persons employed^ and the emo- 
lument received by tbeih/' Among 
names of the minority on ^ that occasion, 
wpre those of Brouglmro', E1]U, Rice,' and. 
WTeral others who now formed part of the 
Government. The efforts of these opponents 1 
of the church did not, boweveri then create ' 


any alarm— they excited only the ridicule and 
scorn of the friends of the establishment, as 
they were met by the opposition of a vigorous 
Government. U was, in his opinion, the duty 
of the Government to say that they were de- 
termined to maintain the Established Church 
of the country. This the present Govern men t 
had not done, and he blamed them for the 
omission. On the occasion to which he bad 
referred, tlie noble and learned Lord opposite 
said he would not sail in tbi& same vessel with 
the* proposer of that motion and bis friends ; 
and now he was in the same ves.scl with them, 
and now it became his duty to guide the rud- 
der, if rudder there was any, so as to save the 
vessel from destruction. 

The Earl of Gosfokd explain eJ. 

Earl Ganv had never said that the object of 
giving the patent of precedence to Mr. O'Con- 
nell was to influence him in favour of the 
Government. He had only said that giving 
it as he had done for professional eminence, 
he should have been glad if at the same time 
it had produced a conciliatory effect on Mr. 
O'Conneirs mind. When the noble Earl said 
that the Government ought to make declara- 
tions with respect to the stability of the 
church, he forgot the King's speech, which 
was constitutionally to be cousidereil as the 
speech of the Miuisters, and iu which that 
recommendation of the noble Earl had been 
anticipated. (Hear.) 

The Lord Chan'cbllor apprel^ended, that 
if he began by stating that he should uot oc- 
cupy their Lordships’ attention long, they 
would have a right, from their observation of 
the debate of to-night, to draw tbi^ conclusion, 
that he intended to speak at considerable 
length. (Hear, beaf, and a laugh.) He could, 
however, assure them,. that he should only 
say a few words on what the noble Earl had 
now for the second time brought before the 
House. He had, be coUld truly say, with no 
personal disrespect to the noble Earl, dis- 
missed the matter, once'l>efore mentioned, 
from bis thoughts. He had entirely forgotten 
the terms of the motion when the noble Earl, 
ou a former occasion, described it as tearing up 
by the roots, or pulling down (he forgot which) 
the established church of Ireland f but he was 
sure that the motion was nothing ot the sort 
then described. He had told their Lordships so 
at the time, and be might sfppeal to them — qay, 
be might almost appeal to the noble Earl— 
whether his assertion bad not been fully borne 
out. With the gentlemen with whom he had 
then been associated he had acted cordially. 
They might have been 'Opposed to a vigor- 
ous; Government— the noble Eetl was pleased 
to fiy they were— bot that they were the 
rklieule' and scorn of thit Govemment, he, 
ftofl a constant Uniform knowledge of the 
campaigns in which-Vfor' the rights of the 
people of England, for the rights of the people 
of Ireland, for the advantage of the estab- 
lished constitution itself — they had been 
engaged, he begged most tol^mnly to deny. 
(Cheers.) That they were ever ridiculed and 
scorned by any Ministry to hicb they were 
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ever opposed, he most bambly, but most con- 
fidently! U tbn t>reaciice of all nround him, 
denied. (Hear, bear.). He had! however, 
lived tc^ see an opposition in anutber place! of 
wbicb he should say noOiing^ but thk-^-tbat, 
with the advafita|;e of talents and of high 
names, they were pursuinf a course of con- 
duet most dauferous to the pemccp prosperity, 
and stability of the Goveruroeiit and of the 
settled iastitu lions of the country. How* they 
carried on political waKare all mi^tht see, and 
he. most say that, in all his observations of 
ParliameDtary contest*!' he had never beheld 
more rancour, more political rancour, than he 
had seen displayed towards the present Go- 
vernment by the oresent opposition. (Cheers:) 

The Earl of Rodkn^ disclaimed the use oC 
personal attacks. He ba^^not used the words 
scorn and ridicule in the'maiiner imputed to 
him. He did not say that the uppositiou had 
been the scorn and ridicule of the Government, 
but of the friends of the church, when they 
saw that oppusitiou met by a vigorous Go- 
vemmeut. As to the spirit of the opposition, 
it had been as bitter and malevolent in former 
times as any that now existed. 

Lord LofiToN was convinced that the present 
evils in Ireland arose from the system of con- 
cession, and till that was put an end to, there 
would be a war of interests in the country. 

/4-am/Ae LOJVDOJV GAZET't!^^ 
Friday! March 2! 1832, 
INSOLVENT. 

ALLEN, J*! Tiverton, Devonshire, druggist. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 
JOHNSON, W., Manchester, innkeeper. 
MINSHULL,W.!Choliey, Berks, cattle-dealer. 

BANKRUPTS, 

BARKER, J. and IV., Barewise-mill, Halifax, 
cotton* spinners. 

BARRY, J Mincing-lane, wine- merchant. 
BURTON, J* Jon.! Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
wool-stapler, 

CQLNAGHl! M, U. L. G.! Cockspur-street, 
printseller, 

COOK, T., Warminster, Wilts, gunsmith. 
DAVENPORT, B.,. Duuster* court, Minctug- 
lane, merchant. 

GEORGE, £. W,! Wardrobc-place, Doctors*- 
conimoiis, builder, , 

HARRISON, S.!aDd F. H, Gimbam! Alfral- 
place, NewiutoD-causciray, upbolstcreri. 
HARTOP. J., Mgent-st dealer in British lace. 
HUMPLEHY, W.K.! Borough-market! South- 
warfc^ plumber. 

LOTT, S. F.! Baeltr! batter. 

NEWPORT, H,! BDtQer!Siiisex!.wiiit-mer, 
SMART, R.» Tbomliill-AHDt! Upper Sooih- 
anyHou-street! P^ntouvllle, vitMlter* 
SMITH, S>, Witoey, Oxfontoh.; baeoa^rer, 
STEEL, W, and J., NeweaaUa-uDdmvLyme^ 
iroomongtrs. 

SIPOAR'^ F., J-'B,, aad F.bm,,. CaiUele and 
Manchetter, maaufapiurtffs, 

YflLraNv Ifamu-dn^wi^ 


Tuesday, March 6 , 1832 . 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 

^UGHES, E., E.^ and H., Manchester, cot- 
tou-spinners. 

KEER, G. B. sen., Framlingham, Suffolk^ 
comnion-brewcr. 

WAGSTAFF, J., Denton, Lancashire, hat* 

. mauufactorer. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED^ 

MORRIS, S., and W. Harrison, Totteuham- 
court-road, linen-drapers. 

OSBORN, J., Gainsborough, Lincolnshire^ 
irunmunger. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BARHAM, C., Dcvereux-court, Strand, hotel* 
keeper. 

BISHOP, J. S , Birmingham, factor. 

BOWER, W., Levenshulme, Lancashire, cot* 
ton sHnoner. 

BROtKBANK,J.B., Manchester, slate-dealer. 

CASEMENT, J., Toxteth park, Lancashire,, 
painter. 

CLARKE, G., Blackburn, Lancashire, miller.. 

COOKE, S., Manchester, timber- dealer. 

DEANE, G., Newton, Lancashire, innkeeper, 

DRESSER, J., Kensington, linen-draper. 

FAWCETT, R., Bradford^ Yorkshire, worsted* 
spinner. 

FOWLER, £. N., New-road, St. George'sdii* 
the- East, victualler. 

GAR FIT, J , Gaiusborougb, Lincolnshire, 
wine and spirit-merchant. 

GORDON, S., Liverpool, merchant, 

JACKSON, J., and S. Jones, Chester, linen* 
drapers. 

JEFFREYS, W., Shrewsbury, scrivener. 

LONGSHAW, S. and T., Grappenball, Che* 
shire, tanners. 

MANNING, S. J., Sdrrey Caual-wharf, Old 
Kent-road, stomachic-hitters-niBnufacturer- 

MAY, J., Great Yarmimtb, victualler. 

STEPHENSON, W., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
ship-owner. 

WALL, Gr, Hillingdon -end, Middlesex, nur* 
serymau. 


LONDON MARKBTS, 

Mark-Lanb, CoRNpEkCHAN4iE,MARCII 5.— 
In the course of last week the arrivals of all 
descriptions of grain were tolerably good, with 
a moderate supply of flour. The wind being 
contrary, the quaatitles of corn fresh up tbm 
mornkmure email* 

The finest sMDplet of wheat stdd leadiljr tp* < 
day, at ibo terms of , this day se’^nnigb^ but 
for alf other quabtles the trade baa been very 
slack, a,l no alteratlett In pricai. 

Bar 1^ that Is fit for fine malt sells freely at 
last ffdaiattottS- but Bia mfddiidigjqoalilies still 
find a very dull trade. Dmim firmly maintain 
their laM quotatiotei. Boiling and grey peas 
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both experience e very dull eaLei but witb no 
Bheration in value. 

The prices of oats remaiB , Arm ; there is,, 
bowevefi not much briskue^;^ in the trade. 
The slackness still continues in the Aour 
Crade» as Irish parcels are offering on very low 
terms. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

■ ■■■■— fine 

Peas, White 

Boilers 

Grey 

Beans, Old 

Tick 

Oats, Potatoe 

— Poland 

Feed 

Flour, per sack 


62s^to 648. 

to 40s. 
24s. to 288. 
34s. to 388. 
32a. to 34s. 
388. to 40s. 
32s. to 34s. 
38s. to 42s. 
30s. to 40s. 
25s. to 26s. 
17s. to 24s. 
15s. to 21a. 
55s. to 60s. 


PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 4ds. to 50s. per ewt. 

■ Sides, new . .. — s. to — s. 

Pork, India, new .... — s. Od. to — «• 

Pork, Mess, new • • . — s. Od. to — s. per hsrl. 
Butter, Keifast • • • •04s, to — s. per cwt. 

- — '■ Carlow ...<,84s. to 06s. 

— — ■ Cork 00s. to 02s. 

■ ■ ■ Limerick , . 00?. to 928. 

■ « ■ ■ ' Waterford. .788. to 84s, 

■ — — Dublin ••••80$. to — s. 

Cheese, Cheshire .... 56s. to 70s. 

— Gloucester, Double. • 60s. to 66s. 

Gloucester, Single. ..543. to 58s, 

— ■ ■ £dam — s. to — s. 

— — Gouda .«.••• — s. to — s. 

Hams, Irish — s. to — s. 


SMITH FI ELD.— March 5. 

The price of beef since our last has been 
looking downward ; and 4r. is quite the top of 
anything to-day, witb a very heavy trade. 

Although we have no alteration in the price 
of good sheep from last Monday, yet the dead 
trade, generally, is so bad, that buyers are 
very reluctant to comply with the salesmen's 
terms. Being on the eve of Lent makes, of 
course, some difference.* 

Veal is 8hort,and not being much in demand, 
it is the turn lower. 

Beasts, 2,576; sbeep^. 18,270; calves, 87; 
pigs, 140. 


MARK.LANE.^Friday, M|srch 9. 

The arrivals continue large for'^e^ason of 
the year. The market dull at Monday's prices. 


THE FUNDS. 

3 per Cent. 1 ] 1 |Toei.|Wea. Thar. 

Const Ann. J | 82*1 02J| 82jj 82}j 82} 82| 


> CHEAP CLOTHING 1 1 

. AWAIN AND CO., Tailors, Ac.» 

93, FLRfcT-STBEttT, ' 

(]!kar the new opening to St» Bride's Chureht) 
T)£^2U£^T the attention of the public to 
M\ the following list of prices (for cash 
only) which they charge for 
Gentlemen's Driss Coats' of Metlley 1. s, dm 

Colours.' 2 12 0 

Ditto, ditto, Beat Saxony Cloth.. •• 3 0 0 

Saxony Kerseymere Titousers.. 1 0 0 

Ditto ditto Waistcoats 12 0 

Figured Silk ditto 18 0 

Venetian Leather Shooting Jackets.. 1 10 0 

Banigau ditto 1 8 O' 

A Plain Suit of Livery 4 40 

Ladies' Habits and Pelisses, and every de- 
scription of Clothing^or young gentlemen, 
equally. cheap. The whole made from goods 
of the liucst quality, and the cut and work- 
manship not to be surpassed. 

[ recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 


as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom I have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wm. Cobbbtt. 


T he mark lane express; a New 

Agricultural and Trading NEWS- 
PAPER, of the largest sixP, price only Seven- 
pence.-^Publisbtd every Monday evening, in 
time for the Post. 

Ill it will be found — The fullest particulars 
of Monday's Market at Mark Lane, and all 
the other Markets, Home and Foreign, hf the 
Week; Meat Markets, and Reports of Fat 
and Lean Stuck Markets ; State of the Wool 
Trade, Home, Colonial, and Foreign, Current 
Prices, &c. ; all important matters occurring 
in the Agricultural and Trading World; a 
List of tiie priDcipai Fairs and Markets to 
take place every eusuing Week ; all Improve- 
ments, Patents, &c. ; Concise Statements of 
the Effects of New Decisions in Courts of 
Law, and the earliest Notice of Motions and 
Hills in Parliament affecting the interests of 
Landlords, Tenants, Manufacturers, Ac. ; 
particular attenthm to all changes in the Laws 
of moment to the Maltster and Retail Brewer, 
the Prices of Malt and Hops, Wine, Spirits, 
&c. ; QuAiHity on haiidi Ac. ; and all that can 
constitute a desirable Family Newspaper and 
Record of Facts, &c. for the information and 
uidaiice of all men of business throughout 
the Empire. 

N. B. The Keepers of Commercial Inns, 
and those who have Ordinaries on Market 
Days, attended by Farmers, Cornfactors, Mil- 
lers, Yeoinen of the County, Ac., will And 
the Mark-Lane Express" the best and 
cheapest Monday Paper they can lay upon 
their tables for the use of their Customers. 

Orders received by the Publisher, W. Jen- 
kinson, at the Office, .336, Strand, London; 
and by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Clerks 
of the Roads, throughout the Empi re^ 


Printed by WlUtam Cobhett, Jobnion’i -court; and 
pablinhed by him, at U, Belt eoarti riset-strcst. 
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lliinp»hire Parson'^, 1 tell you that you 
** will mt have the tithes waoy years longer ; 
anil that 1 sslial! sco you with f>alanca siuh 
as your founders t»aie tn the Cathohe priests 
** wiicii the litiics were taken i'ruiu them ! 
Miiid, 1 tell you this. You now exult at 
what )()u fJecMn my hamshinent fur hjn, 1 
shall return, Parsons; and 1 shall see you 
ill a 'ilate very ilifferent from that in whicl. 

I saw you ill Alareh last, when sou thanked 
** honour aide House for diitigcoii-hill.**-— AV- 
gistcr^Liony Island^ \)th July ^ 18 17. 

TITHES. 

TO THE READERS OF THE REGISTER. 

l^oitnujhamf lSi<A tdatch, 1K32. 

AJy Fuiends, 

Look at the title of this article; 
then look at the motto ; then think of 
my long and constant and strenuous 
LADouiis on the subject ; and tlien look 
at what is now passing in the two 
Houses of Parliament ! In the Iasi 
Register you saw all the law a.s to this 
great matter. Keep that Register with 
great care : there you have an answer 
ready to give to any one who shall pre- 
tend that the nation has not a right to 
resume the tithes and all the other pro- 
perty now in the hands of the clergy 
and of the lay-impropriators. I am 
going to notice what has recently taken 
place in Parliament, which is of im« 
portance^ because it lets us "see the 
designs of the Ministers, and prepares 
us for counteracting those designs. 
But, before I eqter on this matter, let 
me beg you always to bear in mind that^ 


, MAacii 17 rn, lf)32. [/Vic« U, 2d, 

the as well asf the bishops* sees 

and ike coW ge-^properly , and, in short, 
nearly all that I j called church-property, 
are, in fact/rilE PROPERTY OF THE 
ARISTOCRACY ; that it is enjoyed by 
them, and is not used for the purposes 
of charity or of rrJigion, When I was 
at Lbeds the other day, I found that 
Xhe great tithes of that parish belonged 
to the Duke of Dkvoxsiiirk ; those 
of Raiixslky I found to belong to the 
Duke of Lkeds. And thus it is over 
a very great part of ' the country. 
Those tithes which they do not 
actually collect themselves, they give 
to tlicir sons, relations, and dependents, 
whom they make parsons, and llien 
they make those parsons niayisirates I 
1 dare say, that there are several single 
jiohkmen who own, each of them, the 
tithes of a hundred parishes! Let this 
always be borne in mind; and if it ue, 
we shall not be deceived by any of the. 
crocoilile cries about the poor clergy/’ 
The “ poor” clergy have no share in 
the tithes, or in any thing else. The 
pcojde are la.'vcd for their relief. They 
will gain by the abolition of tithes. So 
let tiie people not be deceived as to this 
matter. 

The designs of the Ministers^wc pretty 
well depicted in the following report. 
The report *o the Lords waid inserted in 
my Register, dated at Yotk, which I 
call the York Reoistkr, and which 
contained pafitter most iinjiortant, re- 
lative to GRAND AFFAIR; fOf a 

grand affair it is ; it involves the whole : 
compared witli a bill for eMinguishing 
tithes, 1 look on the Reform Bill as a 
mere nothing! Let us first take this 
report to the Commons, and read it with 
attention.' It is called a report of a 
committee; but it is, as in all such 
cases, a statement on the part of the 
Ministers ; U is their paper, and ex- 
presses theirf designs] and as such we 
must read it and consider it. 
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REPORT. 

The Select Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the collection and payment 
of tithes in Ireland, and the state of 
the laws relating thereto, and to re- 
port their observations thereupon 
from time to time to the House, 
have considered the matter referred 
to them, and have agreed upon the 
following — their first Report : — 

1. In the prosecution of the in- 
quiries of your committee into the very 
important suhjeck which has been en- 
trusted to them, evidence has been ad- 
duced to establish, beyond a doubt, the 
existence of an organized and systematic 
opposition to the payincut of tithes in 
several parts of Ireland. In some in- 
stances it .appears that this oppos^ition 
has been accompanied and enforced by 
acts of violence ; but in most it ap|)CJirs | 
to have been ctrccted by a species of 
passive resistance to the operations of 
the law, in whicli the inhabitants of 
whole parishes, some voluntarily, and 
S)Oine from intimidation, have been in- 
duced to join. 

‘2. “ The j)rofec(ion the military 
and police, so far as it is authorised l>y 
the existing laws, appears to have been 
afforded to the clergy of the established 
church in their endeavours to enforce 
their legal rights ; but your oonjmittce 
regret to be compelled to add, that 
while the assistance thus afforded has 
led to collisions with the peasantry, 
deeply to be lamented in their immedi- 
ate as well as in their ulterior results, 
the object sought has been only very 
partially attained. 

3. Althougl), under warrants of dis- 
tress, payment of the demand has been 
ill some instances enforced, such cases 
bear a very small proportion to those in 
which the evasion of the law has been 
successful. The nature of the opposi- 
tion given is such as to elude the mere 
application of physical force, so Jong as 
the law remains unaltered : and it ap- 
pears that the clergy, unwilling to risk 
the effusion of blood in attempts, pro- 
biBlj unavailing, to recover their dues, 


have latterly so far acquiesced in the 
total cessation of their income, us to ab- 
stain from taking active steps, and to 
await w'iih patience the decision of Par- 
liament. 

4. III making, however, this tem- 
porary submission to the dictates of an 
imperious nece<^sity, it is in evidence 
that many of them have been reduced to 
a state of tlie deepest pecuniary dis- 
tress : and that more especially in the 
dioceses of Ossory and of Leighlin, in 
w'hich the opposition to the payment of 
tithes commenced, and in that of Cashel,. 
se\ernl clergymen, with large nominal 
incomes, are in actual want of the ordi- 
nary comforts of life. 

5. “ Your committee cannot but be 
of opinion that they should be wanting 
in the duty w hich they owe to the House, 
were they to pnst[)one, till the final 
close of their incpiiries, calling the atten- 
tion of Parliament to the distressing cir- 
cumstances in which a highly respecta- 
Ide class of men are placed by the suc- 
cess of the combination to deprive them 
of their legal income; and suggesting 
such temporary measures of relief as in 
their view appear calculated to meet the 
exigency of the case. 

6‘. “ lint how ever strongly your com- 
mittee might have been led to ibis con- 
clusion by the circumstances to which 
they have already referred, they feel 
that there are other considerations con- 
nected with the same subject, which yet 
more imperiously pressfffor the early 
attention of Parliament. 

7- “ Your committee are deeply im- 
pressed with the danger which uiust 
tiireateii the whole frame of society-if a 
combination against legal impost be 
permitted ultimately to triumph over 
the provif^ms of the law. They cannot 
l)ut feel liovv small is the step from suc- 
cessful resistance to tithe to resistance 
to rent and taxes ; and how great is the 
temptation held out by the experience 
of such success in one case, to a similar 
opposition to the payment of other pe- 
cuniary denitinds. 

8. ** if the s«anctity of thelaw b:5 sys- 
tematically violated, if the proof be once 
afforded that turbulence leads directly 
to relief; and that popular coutbina- 
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tion is sufficiently powerful to overbear ! possible, be removed from all pecuniary 
legitimate authority, the most effectual j collision witli the occupjing tenants of 
security of all property is shaken, the j the land; 

frameworkofgovcrniiient and of society 11. “ Your committee have thought 
is disorganized, and a state of confusion it necessary, tints early in their iiupii- 
and anarchy must ensue. rie^s, to expr; s the strong conviction on 

9. Your committee have too much their minds of the necessity of such a 
reason to apprehend that the general change, not less for the security of the 
success which has hitherto attended the clmrch, and the interests of religion, 
resistance to tithe, has already given than for the traiKpiillity and content- 
proof of its tendency to produce this inent of Ireland, while they accompany 
effect. Not only is the opposition to this opinion by an ccpially stron*^ ex- 
that species of property rapidly extend- pression of the nece'-sity of strcngihi*n- 
ing, not only has the same cessation jing the hands of the Ijovcnimeut fur 


taken place in the payment of Me /«// 1 the suppression of an illegal and dan- 
impropriations, the resistance to which jgerous combination, 
cannot rest upon the same, ndiyious scru^ 12. “ Your committee, looking to the 
pics which have been urged with respect proved inadequacy of tl)e present legal 
to ecclesiastical tithes, but intimida- j remedies to meet the exigency of the 
tion and violence of a similar character case ; to the distress of tlie clergy ; to 
have, in some few instances, been imi' the danger ariinig from an unchecked 


nifested ag<ainst the recovery of the | resistance to legal demands ; and to the 
landlord’s rent: and your committee precedents in cases of similar resistance. 


are deeply impressed with the neces^iity in Ireland ; are of opinion, that it is ex- 
of resorting, without delay, to such 1 pedieiit that the Lonl Lieutonaut, with 
measures as may enable the executive j the advice of his Privy Comical, should 
government, by a vigorous interposition ; be auUioiised tt) advance out of the 
of its authority, to put a stop to a s^s- j Consolidated Fund, to the incumbents 
tein ruinous to the tranquillity and wel- of bene/ices of which the tithes or tithe 
fare of the cmjiire. composition may have been withheM, 

10. “ In recommending, however, to or to their representarives, upon a peti- 
the consideration of the Ilousc, the tion, verified by aflidavit, sums of money 


adoption of immediate measures for the 
enforcement of the law, and for reliev- 
ing the urgent distresses of the clergy, 
your committee cannot sliul their eyes 
to the absolute necessity of an extensive 
change in the present system of provid- 
ing for the maintenance of the ministers 
of the established church, lino the 
details of such a change, involving, as it 
necessarily must, the most complicated 
interests, and considerations of peculiar 
delicacy, your committee are not, at the 
present stage of the inquiries, prepared 
to enter j but they do not hesitate to 
express their opinion, that such a 
change, to be satisfactory and secure, 
must involve a complete extinction of 
tithes, including those to lay- impropria- 
tors, by commuting them for a charge 
upon land, or in exchange for, or an 
investment in land 3 and while the re- 
venues of the church are thus effectually 
secured, the clergy should, as far as 


proportioned to the incomes of each, 
according to a scale diminisliingas those 
incomes increase. 

13. “That, as a security for the re- 
payment of the sums so to be advanced, 
(lovernment should be ompovvered to 
levy, under an act to be passed for this 
purpose, the amount of the tithes, or 
I tithe composition, due for llie arrears of 
j the whole or any |>art of the preceding 
'year, without prejudice to the claim of 
the clergy for any arrear which may be 
due for a longer period ; reserving to 
itself, in the first instance, the amount 
of such advances, and paying over the 
remaining balance to the legal claimapMl^ 

1 1. Your committee would stroii|||^ 
recommend, however, that the execuHn 
of measures of severity, resting for 
justification upon the pressing neceMii^ 
of the case, should be "preceded by tK^ . 
fullest notice which can be given 
intention to carry them into 
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each individual parish ; that a deduction extinguishment of that thing called 
should be made in favour of all persons church- property/* He is right in 
who, after such notice, may voluntarily saying, that the extinguishment wust 
pay in the amount of the debt due by extend to England; and he would have 
them respectively ; and that provisi<ms been right, if he had said, that the 
to that effect should be introduced rest of the church- property must fol- 
in any act whicli the legislature may low tlie same fate. Perhaps the Mi- 
think fit to sanction, in pursuance nisters, will so contrive, 

of the recommendations of your com- the Reform Bill shall not pass! I do 
mittec. not care a straw about that, as relative 

IT). “ Your committee, in t!ie mean to this matter. The tithes will be abo- 
time, will devote their unremitting at- lished ; lean tell them that 5 whether 
tentlon to the prosecution of the import- the Reform Bill pa^-s cr not. That is a 
ant iiuiuirics entrusted to them by the point settled; and, what is more, it 
House} but they earnestly entreat the would be decided more guichhj and 
House to bear in mind, that the satihfac- more completely, if the Reform Bill 
tory operation and permanent maintc- were to he again rejeeted. The minds 
nance of any plan that can he ailofited of all men are made up as to this matter, 
must (IcptMid upon mature previous I cannot help laughing at a passage 
coiisiilcralion of its practical details, in p«rA/jr»Yi/>/i ‘J of this stupid and child- 
An arrangement is to he made, not ish report 5 namely, that the people rc- 
mcrcly of a prosi)ectivc nature, and ^fusc to pay the lay -impropriators as well 
attacliing to new and unsettled relations as the parsons, though the resistance 
between the parties concerned, but an j caiinot wpon 
arrangement by which existing, and ' Silly creatures ! Just as if the Histouy 
frequently conllictiug iulere^ts, are to of the Protestant Reformation had 
be affected, and which is to he general not taught every man in the whole king- 
in its operation throughout a (KJimlry dom, tliat the lay-tiihes rest on the 
wherein the tenure of laud is peculiarly foundation as those which tho 

complicated and various iu its cliaracler. | persons swallow ; and just as if the 
Your committee venture, however, to j bishops and deans and chapters are not 
express a hope that the ultimate resuii amongst the greatest of the lay-ioqiro- 
of their inquiries may be the establish- priators ! All appears to be madness : 
merit of a jirovision for the clergy, more j look which way you will, not a particle 
easy of collection than the pre^sent, less of sense is to he perceived. If there were 
burdensome to the occupying tenant, only tlie rudest common sense at work, 
and, above all, more productive of that the whole system of church-exaction 
harmony and good feeling between the would be given up at once in Eiiglaacl 
clergyman ami his parishioners, which, [ as well sis in Ireland} hut it seems to 
especially in Ireland, are essential to the have been resolved, that an irritating 
interests of religion, and t.i the peace dispute shall be carried on, till, at last, a 
and prosperity of the empire.'* general convulsion shall put an end to 

We have only to read this report to be it! Well! I always said, that the 
convinced of the imbecility of the crea- “ THING would ^70/0 pieces in the hanils 
tures that have drawn it u|). That “ of the Whigs }** and, really, they seem 
which they recommend was noticed in to be in a fair way of verifying my pre- 
the York Register } and 1 have not dictions. 

yet seen that any of their hirelings have In a debate, the report of which will 
been bold enough to attempt to defend be inserted in another part of this Re- 
a project ybr giving the aristocracy a gister, if there be room, the Duke of 
direct share and ownership in every Wej-lington said, that a bill which 
wans estate! Indeed, it is beastly non- would extinguish tithes in Ireland, 
sense to think of this ; and Scott Eldon would, if the King gave his assent to it, 
is perfectly right in saying, that the ex- be a violation of his coronatioii oath, 
iinguishment of tithes, is, in fact, the The duke is, as I have often said, over- 
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burdened with nothing but our money 
It isy when men asA what it is, that can 
have made tl^is great country so little 
an one, and so miserable, when it was 
formerly so famed for its happiness; 
when men ask this, it is quite answer 
enough to say : “ Wellington was re- 
cently its prime minUlcr'* This man 
ought to have known, that, in 179S, an 
act was passed which compelled the 
clergy to sell part of the church-pro- 
perty, and to pay the proceeds into the 
Kxchniuer't and tiiat, under that act, 
the biahops and deans and chapters 
sold part of their tithes, which were 
thus alienated from the ehurch for ever. 
Yet, the assent which the King gave to 
that act w'as not deemed a violation 
of the coronation oath ! This “ grea 
statesman* had foryoilen this, or he h: 
never heard of il, or he was unable to 
compare the two meaMirc'^ one with the 
other; and the latter is the most likely. 
However, it is sheer nonsense that he is 
talking upon the subject; and, if it 
were a violation of tlie oatli, it wouUl be 
all the same ; for, the thing must lake 
place ; it is a case of necessity ; the 
thing is in fact done. If tlie King had 
taken an oath not to suder St. ranis to 
be thrown down, and if it were to be 
thrown down by thunderbolts, his oath 
would not be \iolatcd j and he has junt 
has much power to resist tliunderbolts 
as he has to resist the refusal to yield 
tithes, which will not, 1 am convinced 
be yielded. In any part of the kingdom, 
ill another year. It is manifest, that the 
Corn Bill must exist as long as tithes 
exist. I have long been saying, that 
the system must be knocked to pieces, 
or taken to pieces. It is now a nice 
question, which of the two it slnill be; 
and I everywhere perceive that men 
become daily more and more indiflerent 
as to which it shall be. There must, 
however, be a beginning, in either way ; 
and the tithes is the thing to begin 
with. 


POLITICAL UNIONS. 

The tax and lithe-eaters are all in an 
uproar from their dread of the Political 


ri4 

Unions. Well they may ; for those 
are 'Corn binations of the people, which, 
if there be no reform, will certainly so 
act as to supply the place of reform. 
I have before two petitions, one 
from the ISLE OF ELY, and one from 
UAJMPSHIllE. To the first I will 
here (repeating an article before pub- 
lished from the Church Reformer^ 
Magazine) give the best answer in the 
world. I'his petiiion has no names to 
it : the names below were, 1 warrant, 
all at the bottom of it. 

To the King's Most Excellent Majesfy. 
** May it plea'^c* >oui* Majesty, 

We, the under''igncd, Nobility, 
Gentry, Clergy, Freehohlers, and others, 
owneis and oceupicis of houses and of 
lands, of the County of Cambridge and 
Lie of Ely, beg lea\c to apj)roacli }()ur 
Majesty with the warmest assurances of 
our loNulty to yt»iir ro}.'il person, and 
)ur allaehinent to the venerable institu- 
j tions «)f our country. 

** We feel that this declaration of our 
sentiments is imperiously called for at 
j the present moment, when a disposition 
•unhappily exists to forego the practical 
blessings which we enjoy, in the Iiope 
of obtaining doubtful and uncertain 
objects ; more especially when attempts 
are made to attain these objects by 
means altogctlicr unknown to the con- 
stitution, and incompatible with the free 
I discharge of the duties of the legislature. 
We refer particularly to tliose Political 
Unions, many of which have avowed 
their determination to exist as perma- 
nent bodies, for the exjiress purpose of 
watching and controlling the delibera- 
tions of Parliament. 

We utterly deprecate the existence 
of these associations as inconsistent with 
the principles, and tending to the sub- 
version of, the British constitution ; and 
we most humbly beg leave to assure 
your Majesty, that your Majesty may 
confidently rely upon our readiness, at 
all times, to obey the call of your Ma- 
jesty, and, if need be, to co-operate 
with the recognised and responsible 
authorities of the realm in the suppres* 
Sion of such associations. 
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“ With respect to the particular mea- 
sure of parliamentary reform which it is 
the professed object of these Unions to 
promote, we venture, Sire, mo'it re- 
spectfully to observe, that, although not 
opposed to a safe and temperate revision 
of the representative system, vve cannot 
but regard with feelings of alarm and 
dismay the sudden and extensive changes 
at present contemplated. 

“ Under a deep sense of the evils 
to be Justly a))prehended from these 
changes, we, your Majesty’s faithful 
and loyal subjects, most humbly and 
earnestly implore your Majesty to main- 
tain unimpaircrl that constitution under 
which (through the favour of IVovi- 
clence) wc have hitherto enjoyed the 
most signal and unrivalled blessings. 

And wo, your Majesty’s faithful 
and loyal subjects, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray, &c.” 

Aht. a,— State of the Church in, the 
hie of Ely, 

The following letter, from a corre- 
spondent, exhibits in a very striking 
point of view three of the most crying 
abuses of the church, — useless and bur - 1 
clonsomc dignitaries and oflices, non- 1 
residence of the clergy, and the enor- 


mous value of church benefices j and 
therefore we make no apology for in- 
serting it. It is an 0|htomc of the 
ecclesiastical state of the whole king- 
dom. Our correspondent has, how- 
ever, we perceive, omitted the minor 
I canons of the cathedral of Ely, and has 
I not stated how many plural ists are iii- 
cl-ided in the list of incumbents. We 
have endeavoured to supply this de- 
ficiency in regard to the chapter of Ely, 
by an additional statement, showing the 
total value of their rcs|)( ctive prefer- 
ments. 

(^Tolhe Kditorof the Church Ti if or me rs* Magazine.') 

Sir, — I beg leave to send you the 
following statement of the condition of 
the established church in the Isle of 
Ely. You will find that throughout 
that opulent, extensive, and populous 
district, there is in reality but one resi- 
dent incumbent ; for the incumbents of 
the two small vicarages of VVhittlesey 
can only be considered, as far as regards 
the keeping of hospitality, as curates to 
tlie lay-impropriators. There may per- 
haps lie some trilling inaccuracies in the 
statement, but the annual incomes of the 
several livings arc very far from being 
exaggerated. 


Name. 

Bciicfif'c. 

\ rriily 
Valnr. 

iti’Hirloncc. 

Dr. B. K. Sparkc. 

Bishopric of 

£. 

12,000 

Resides for about a month 
at Ely, occasionally. 

J. Wood. 

Deaii' ry of Ely {]\Jfisfership of 
a College and a Rectory^ total 
value ^ pci' annum.) 

1600 

Resides at Ely one month 
ill the year. 

G. Jenyns. 

Prebend ditto, [two P'^icarages, 
1^501 • per annum.) 

eoo 

Ditto. 

H. Fardell. 

Prebeni) ditto (three Rectories 
and a Vicarage^ 21)00/. pen' 
annum.) 

800 

Resides in the palace, let- 
ting bis piebendal house. 

£. Parke. 

Prebend ditto. 

800 

Resides at Ely one nionth 
in the year. 

W, W, Childers. 

Prebend ditto (a Rectory and a 
Vicarage, 1 4 001. per an num.) 

800 

Ditto. 

G. Oi Cambridge. 

Prebend ditto (^Archdeaconry 
artd two Rectories, 3 100/. per 
annum.) 

800 

Ditto. 
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Nninc. 

BeiirAce. 

. 

Yoaily 

Value. 

K4^»i(tencc. 

H. T. Dampier. 

Prel)cud ditto (a Rectorif and a 
P\car<t^e^ IrfOOL per annum.) 

800 

Ditto, 

J. U. Sparke. 

Prebend ditto {Chancellorship 
and three Rtvtories^ 3100/. 
per annum.) 

800 

Re‘'»4eR in the palace, let- 
ting lii^ prebendal house, 

£. B. Sparke. 

i 

Prebend ditto (tu*o Rectories 
and a Vicarage^ lUOOL per 
annum.) 

800 

Ditto. 

— Cambridge. 

Elm R., a sinecure. 

2000 

Non -reside lit. 

J. Jackson. 

F.Im V. 

800 

Diito. 

W. G. Towiilcy. 

Up>%ell, Outwell, VVelney K. 

3000 

Ditto. 

E. Peak. 

Maiiea-cuin-Covcnoy. 

HOO 

Ditto. 

The I’rehemlarics of 
Ely take the great 
tiliies oi these bc\eu 
places. 

Stutiiey. 1 

Ciuttisliam. 

Ely, St. Alary. 

Ely, Trinity. 

Thfctord. 

Wkieliford. 

Wile ham. 

2 

Tliere are no resident iii- 
ei'beiits or curates in 
these placci. 

— Sparke. 

Littleport. 

12U0 

Non- resident. 

H. Baber. 

Streatham. 

1200 

Ditto. 

H. Law. 

Dow Ilham. 

1200 

Ditto. 

Mr, Serjeant Pell {Latf 

Wilburtori. 

800 

A rc'^nleiit eurale. 

J. Blick, 

Wentworth. 

400 

Noii-rcsiden t. 

E. Lcatiies. 

Sutton-cum-Mepal. 

1500 

Ditto. 

A. Peyton. 

Doddington, March, Wiiii- 
blingtoii, J5e!ivvick. 

8000 

Ditto. 

— Chatfieid. 

Clmtlens. 

1200 

Rt\sident. 

— Sparke. 

Wisbeacli, 

3000 

Non-resident. 

fl. Sparke. 

Levering ton. 

•4000 

Ditto. 

E. Cook. 

I Whittlesey, St. Mary. 

— 

Resident. 

— 

Ditto St. Andre >v 

— 

Ditto. 

Archdeacon of Ely. 

1 

Haddenham. 

400 

Non-resident. 


I presume the above list will require 
little comment. A society ought to be 
immediately formed to collect informa- 
tion respecting the amount and applica- 
tion of the revenues of the church j 


unless, indeed, the Government would 
(as they ought to do) issue a commissiou 
for that purpose, which must be done 
sooner or later. 1 am, drc. 

Eliensis. 
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These would bo pretty negligent fel- 
lows, indeed, if they did not do their 
best to prevent parliamentary rclbnii ; 
for, if that rolbrin take place, and they 
retain these incomes a i/mr after it has 
taken place, I am the most deceived 
man alive. These, therefore, would be 
beasts imiecd, if they did not do all in 
tlipir power to prevent reform. Their 
insolent |)etitioii ought to be carpfullt/ 
kept by every man in Cambridgeshire. 
The day will come (and it is nut dtsfaiit), 
when it will be useful to iiave this ])o- 
lition 5 a?id, if possible, tlic people of 
that eounty should get a li>t rjf the names 
of nil those who sit/nat it! 'flic ilay can- 
not be far off when that list will be 
wanl^’d. 

IJio enemies of rchirm 

have been more bold, 'i’hey have given 
us more than two hundred of their 
names ; and those, please (lod, we will 
keep, in. order to have them to refer to 
vpon future occasions. I take the list, 
as well as the impudent and stupid pe- 
tition, from the Mornintj i^O'it news- 
paper of al)out ten days ago. I insert it 
just as 1 find it. Pray, reader, go over 
the list, and look at (he idles tliat the 
upstarts have put to the end of (luir 
names. I luive read the list careful' , 
over, and I can find hwi fifleeu who are 
n(»t tax-eaters, tithe-eaters, paper-money 
makers, or attorneys; and even these 
fifteen have, 1 dare say, some public 
money in their eye. What a gang of 
parsons! With them it is neck or no- 
thing ! My llamj)sldre friends will 
laugh at seeing the names that 1 have 
put in italics; especially that of one 

ORKEDY, GRASPALL, VUL(iAK fclloW, VVllO, 

having raked a parcel of money together, 
wants to he thought an aristocrat; and 
1 wontler he had not got liis name 
printed in CHEAT CAPITALS, like 
the pensioned and sinecure tribe at the 
head of the list. Only think of “ Botlvy- 
Parson/' too, being alarmed at the ex- 
istence of political Unions ! When I go 
into Hampshire, I will make particular 
inquiry into the character of all this 
gang, except those whom I already 
know. Only think of Scott, the old 
Fulham Brick-burner, having become 
aristocrat, and wanting to preserve] 


the ancient institutions '" ! Well said, 
Old Clay-moulder ! Put, why can- 
not you be quiet!. You have got 
Rothvr field Park; and nobody asks 
any questions ; and yet you cannot be 
quiet ! 1 will find out all about you and 
ycnir lofty pedigree ; and; I will publish 
the account for the amusement of the 
Chopsticks of Tisted and ScLnonxE. 
In short, I will publish, on a (juarter of a 
sheet of paper, the whole of the names 
and the petition, .'ind will add to it an 
account of tlic pensions and jmbUc-tna- 
nvy and tithe-niuney tliat the f dlows re- 
ceive annually. And 1 will send this 
paper all over the country for the j)Coplc 
to read and keep. l)f>, pray, reader, 
look at J.VHVIS of Pair-Oak! You 
recollect, that he swpporW llie RErou.M 
Ilif.L, at the county-meeting in April, 
l.s:U ! What has made him change! 
Has he smelled out, (luit reform would 
take away his half-pay ! It most assur- 
edly would take it away ; and I cannot 
holji thinking that he has sinrllcd this 
out. I'his wijole band get, as nearly 
as a hasty ealenlation can bring me to 
the mark, about THREE HI INDUED 
ANDEKiHTYTlIOirSANDPOlJNDS 
A YEAR, out of the taxes and the 
tithes, and by the paper-money tricks of 
one sort and another. This is something 
to wish to keep ; they think (and I know) 
that they cannot kcc]) it, if there be a 
reform of the Parliament ; and, there- 
fore, they, in fad, peti/lion that they 
may not have these pounds taken away 
from them, and that they may not be 
compelled to go to work for their bread. 
This is what the gang are afraid of ; and, 
therefore, they cry out. They see, in 
the vision of their fears, the spade pre- 
pared for (heir hands, or the whip for 
their backs : they know, that real re- 
presentatives of the people will not lc.ave 
them one single farthing of what they 
now get out of the public ; they feel, 
in imagination, all the torments of the 
lash, laid on them to make them work ; 
and, like the bawd in Swift’s poem, they 
scream at the thought : their petition is 
a scream of horror at the idea of being 
compelled to work for their bread. Oh! 
but I shall see them work in .spite of 
their screaming ; and even the GRASP- 
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ALLS must look pretty sharply about 
them, if they iiave not cause to 
p/iize a little on the vanity of licap‘i oF 
dung attempting to swell themselves 
up into mountains of aristocracy. 

“ To the King’s most excellent Majesty. 


Wc, the utnicisigned, loyal and du- 
tiful su’ujccts of }our iNlaiosty, In- 
liahitaiits of the county of bouth- 
amjjton, 

luiinbly r(?|>n'SfMt — 

That your ^lajesty’s faithful and 
dutiful subjects olfer tjicir Immiile and 
grateful thaiik'^ for )»uir Majesty's ro\ al 
proclamation sujjpre.-sing illegal com- 
bination's, and the dcti rmiii.itirju so 
graciously expressed to your Parliament 
to prevent their future coiitlnuauce. 

'' 'riiat we contemj)l.itc witii equal 
indignation and alarm the institution 
of Societies in difl'erent parts of the 
kingdom, united and organized under 
leaders assuming to tliemselves ilu* 
powers liilhcrto possessed only by the 
constituted authoriiies of the realm, and 
which, contrary to law and the uniform 
practice of the British constitution, as- 
sume to lhc.u?elvcs the right of j^rescrv- 
ing the public (>cvu:e, of giving protec- 
tion to life and property, and ot control- 
ling the decisions of the legislature and 
the Government, tlicrehy jiaving the 
way for llie formation of armed bodies 
willing to overturn our hapjiy (iovern- 
ment in church and state, and to render 
this great country one wide scene of 


tured by calm and caittioiis deliberation ; 
and tliat every measure advocated by 
clamour, and tending to destroy men’s 
reverence for CKstablisheil institutions, 
necessarily operate'^ in diminishing their 
resj)cct for the (io\ernment by which 
these institutions have been hitherto 
supported. 

“ 'I hat your Majesty’s faithful and du- 
tiful petitioners therefore humbly but 
earnestly entreat, lint your Majesty will 
not permit your Parlimnent to be jilaeod 
in a position destrnclvcof its salutary 
powers and autliority, constrained in 
, the cxci-eiscof its deliberative functions, 
and sul)jected to the baneful iulluenci3 
, of so iiiwv anil alarming a power, ljut 
I tliat voiir Ma jesty will preserve to it tlie 
j full and frci' consideration of every suh- 
j ject rci-oinmendeil for its determination ; 

I and tliai, al)Ovc all, w'c mayoI)tain from 
its w'lsdom such decisions as shall [ire- 
I serve to your faithful subjects that hlcss- 
1 ing, willniiit which all oilicrs would be 
' worthless — a government suflicicntly 
j strong to protect their persons, and to 
j preserve to them the full enjoyment of 
I their libeity, property, and other legal 
riiihts. 

I ^ 

j WKLLlXtiTO.V 
IUU:Kr\UHAM and CIIAXDOS 
DGl'KO 
CIJAMX)S 
CARNARVON 
CA\'AN 
NORM ANTON 
SVDNKY 
R()J)M:V 


anarchy, (Icvastalion, a'ul violence. HOL r(.>N 

“Tliat your Majesty's faithful and ’ PORCH F.STKR 
dutiful petitioners are convinced that iflNTHAR'l’ DK ROTIISAY 
any particular Ijill be passed into a law I MONTACiU 
through the demands of such associa- | FI PZ HARRIS 
tioii, the authority of Parliament will ASH'fOWN 
be at an end, aqd the power, be it what Henry Paulct 
it may, by which so melancholy a tri- George Isaac, Hereford 
uinph shall he achieved, must liccome Riglit Hon. W. M. Picrrepont 
to all intents and ]iarpose 3 supreme in Right Hoii. ^V. Slurges Bourne 
the state. Riglitflon. (i. II. Rose, Bart. M.P. 

“ Tliat your Majesty’s faithful and Hoii. If. \V. Hare 
dutiful petitioners aie likewise cou- //on. (Jianlcy Otisloio 
i^inced that no changes can with safety Jolm Pollen, Bart, 
be introduced into the constitution of Filzwilliam Barrington^ Bart, 
this great and free country, unless ma- Henry Rivers, Burt. 
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Archd. Dickson, Bart. 

William Ileat/icnte, liarL 
Henry Neale, Part. 

Henry Onslow, Bart, 

Graham flainmotul, Bart. 

Bichard Bassett, Knt. 

Henry Fane, G.C.I3, 

Win. G. H. Joiliffo, Bart. M. P. 

W. H. West, IVI. P. 

W, A. Muckinnon, M.P. 

Eyre Coore, M. P. 

Charles liafhnj 11 ri//, 3L P. 

A, haring^ JU. P. 

Charles Yorke. INI. P. 

Hylton .loll ilTe, IM.P. 

George Eurrard, iNl.P. 

The fulliiwiii^ tictwcni brackets arc in the 
Citmnn'^Nioii of the jieacc and Magistrates of 
the Coiinty. 

[E. Knight, jun. Cliawton Park 
J, 1f\ Scott, Rotherfivld Park 
Abel Bous Dot tin. Bugle IJall 
John Hornby, Hook 
J. B. Purvis 

D. Quanier, Little (ireen 
George Bnrrard, Yarinoulh 
Henry Atkins, Cueton 
James VVorslcy 
AV.j.y onge, Uoekboiirn 

A. B. Druiiiinond, ('adland 
•/. Plewing, Stimvhum Park 
PJ. G, Jones,, Su'ot/ilrg (r range 
James Kvie, Uidgway Castle 
James B. Hay, xVIid.mliUry 

B. Bethel Cox, Qnarley 
James Blunt, Nether Wallop 
Wm. Abbott, AA'amford Park 
M. Hawker, CaUesfield 

M. Campbell, Hampton House 
ir. Lovg^ Pres/iatr House 
John Harwood, Drane 
Thos. C. H. S. Mav, Breamorc 
Wm. H. Beach, Oakley Hill 
Stephen Terry, Hummer House 
John Orde, IV'inslade 
J. II. Beaufoy, Upton Gray 
S. G. Hatton, Thurston 
J. Monro, Lymington 
Henry Budd, Foley 
W. Sloane Stanley, Pnultons 
H. C. Compton, M.an«>r House 
11. Weyland Powell, Foxlease 
Bichard Pollen 

Jiobert Wright^ lichen Abbas 
jR. iV. Jarvis, Fair Oak House 


George Eyre, Warrens 
W. L. Selater, 'J angier Pai k 
A. R. Drummorul, Cad land 
John Shedden, Tlic Elms 
R. Swinton, War'iash House 
John J'ortal, Freefolk House 
Win. (ireenwood. Brook wood 
W. L. W. Chute, The V'ine 
Edward St. ,h)hn, Ash Park 
Wm. Kingsmill, Sidinintoii 
(Jeorge Duke, Ap|)lci»havv 

G. H. Ward, Nh)ithH'ood Park 
John liambrough, Stcep'.-ill] 

John Hunter Hornby, Esq , Hook 
William Hornby, Estp, U ook 
James Kalon, Rear-Admiral 
Wm Harrison, Vicar of Farnhaiu 

C. J. Curst en, Captain, ICN. 

H. Vincent Baylcy, Archdeacon, West- 
meo»i Rectory 

John Jennings, ('Icrk, Westmeon 
J. N. Harri'-on, Clerk, Farehain 
J. Prevost, Captain, R N. 

R, (!nnkshank, Esq., Anglesey 
J. H Hatton, Vicar of Lech ford 
G. M. Shirley, Re.'ir.i\dmiral 
W. l.o\e, (,’aptain, R.N. 

W'. Cl; pcott, Es(| , Hnldenhiirst 
C. Hnrl>in, Solicitor, Ringwood 
W. D. Farr, Esq, llforcr 

R. B. Crozicr. (Captain, R.N. 

J. Hornford, R.N. 

A. IL Trevor, Major, S^ianklin 
T. Penruddock, Esq., Winkton 
G. N. Jackson, (.’a|itain,?R N. 

A Quartley, Surgeon, Christchurch 

S. S. 'laylor, E.sq., Southampton 
W. Sneyd, Rector of Newchurcli 
Jame.s Rose, Major 

W. Warner, Hot leg 

C. Chamberliiyne, Esq., Southampton 
A. Pouh. n, Solicitor, Portsea 

Jolm Halsy, Admiral 
Richard Durnford, Clerk, Goodwortb, 
Clarford 

A. Hu Cane, Captain, 11. N. 

W. Bcttingc, Clerk, St. Paul's, South- 
amjjton 

D, (i. Hewett, Esq , Closcwood 
James M‘Leod, .Major-General 

W. M'ilson, D. D. Vicar, Holyrhood 
John Shugar, Solicitor, Portsmouth 
F. Shelton, Esq., West End 
J. H. Hardman, Esq., Hill Villa 
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John Clerk, Esq., Carlton Crescent 
Southampton 
C. I'inling, Rcar-Ailiniral 
T. Shipcott, Vicar of St. Michaers 
Southampton 
Philip Austin, Alverstoke 
Peter Dickson, Esq., Southampton 
E. Harnard, Hector of Alverstoke 
J. Temple, Es(j., Pennini^ton House 
H. M. Weirdie, E?(|,, Pric>tl:i»i(ls 
lUvIinrd lia/ier^ AV'c/n/* of Holley 
John Hide. Esq., Milford 
C. M. K«)herts, lOvcTton 
James Warner^ jnn., 

J. D’ Archy, Li.-Col. Milford House 
Samuel St. Ijsirh'T, Eaiikor 
W. S. Oke, IM O Sjiitham|ilon 
Thomas Alvars, Rector of All-Saints, 
Soutliampton 

G. Lowther, Em| , ;\".hlcv Afouiit 

H. H. F armar, Lieut. -(reneral 

R. Atcliison, Ciqit. 1LN-, Riibhiiigton 

VV, Hicks, Ranker 

J. Sparrow, Esq , Rramshot House 

J. II. \Vad(lingt(m, E^q., Shavvford 
Charles St. Rarhe, Ranker 

T. Cliamherla) lie, FiMj., Cra :l)erry 
Re.idon, Rector, North Stoneiiam 
T. Naghton, l>(j., Cnifton House 
E. 1. Ridge, Major 

T. CJrlfliihs, Esq., rN\)rthl)n)ok House 
II. VV^oodeock, i).D., Miciielmusli 
H. Sissmorc, ( IvtU, Wim-ljester 
f. Le Fdanc, Blackhruok House 
VV. (/Rrien, Ctipt. R. N. 

Ji, Misting^ Ttfehjield 

T. Harwood, Esq , Deane 

/J. t/. W, Wrigkt^ Clitrk^ Snutliwick 

C. S. Ronnet, Clerk, Avingtoii 

VV. F. Dig weed, FNq., Monkton House 

Charles Stainer, Licut.-Col , VV^oodsidc 

VV. Towsey, Al. 1). Lyniingtori 

VV. VV. Rooke, E&q., V\"ooilside 

T. Watkins, Clerk, Winchester 

K. Ilockings, Capt. R. N. 

Charles Pilkinglon, Rector of St. Law- 
rence, Winchester 

M. Scaly, Rector of Failey Chamber- 
laync 

P, Taylor, Major, Roldre 
Richard Jennins, Esq., Alilfiird 
W. Apletree, Esq., Basingstoke 
T. Syiiionds, Capt. IC N. 

C. Earle Harwood, Deane 
R. Adams, Esq., Wainsfords 


, ! II. Richards, Clerk, VV'inchester 
T. Renton, Rector of VV'^ellow 
T. Steward, AI. 1)., Lyniington 
, W. J. VV^illiams, Clerk, St. Cross 
A. He La Tour, E-o , Milford 
H. Huiitingford, Winchester 
Al. Aladdison, jun. Ranker 
(ieo. Hollis, Solicitor, Winchester 

F. A. Hide, E-.q , Milford 

J. VV’oodbnrn, Clerk, Winchester 
VVm. Ftxitner, Ranker 
Harry Lee, College, W'inehostcr 
j Cha.s. M. Deane, Ranker 
j J. C. Compton, Rectm* of Alinstead 
J. i\ Hammond, Clerk, Dymihurst 
W. H. S. Stanley, E<q. Paul tons 
P. J, J. Lte, Clerk, >\’inchcstcr 
J. Lyons, (^'ipt. R. N. 

S. Maddock, Clerk, Ropley 
Joserili Crnljhiii'^, Alajur Cleiieral 
jN. Fletcher, Clerk, fa'C 
Cliarles I'roiighron, Overton 
John F'ord, Clerk, Rom.''ey 
Rrjan Tronghlon, Oxcrlon 

'I\ Wotidham, Soitcilor^ ]Vniclicsfer 
J«is Lanq»:ird, Solicitor, \\"inchester 
N. Rirnie, R.N., lioldre Hill 
J. Tenvey, Clerk, Romsev 
.Lihn Rurnev, F^^ii., Southampton 
H. Heywooti, Esq., Southampton 
D. Williams, V^icar of Roniuey 

T. Piockly, Clerk, L}mmglon 
T. Robinson, Rector of Milford 
J. Browne, Clerk, Alilfiird 

A. J. ]5rini*, CMerk, Ruidre 
Geo. N. Jackson, Capt. R N. 

Charles Harrison, Escj., Southampton 
J. N. Clark, AJ. D., Southampton 
Hen. R. Trclawncy, FiSij., Southampton 
VV^ Knight, Rector of Steventon 
C. Murray, Clerk, Ask Rectory 
C. V\’aUington, Clerk, Worthing Rec- 
tory 

W. Ha.sker, Clerk, Ba ugh nrs Rectory 
'i\ S. Chudleigh, Alajor, Snuthamptoii 

G. T. AI. Purvis, Es(| , Rlaekbrook 
J. /i. Paddon, Solicitor^ Faniham 
Thomas Wilson, Afajor, Tiichfield 
P. Halkett, Admiral, Uplands 

VVe C. Chads, Capt. R.N. Fareham 
11. D. Chads, Esq„ Farchani 
VV^. FJyre, Clerk, Shcrfield-npon-Lodor 
T. Seard, Clerk, Rishop’s Waltham 
II. Danvers, Clerk, Shidiidd 
IF//t. Gunner^ Banker 
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W. D. Harrison, Clerk, Fareliam 
J. Seymour, Banker 
Charles Harwood, Esq., Dean 
W, II. Gunner, Solicitor. Kishoii’s Wal- 
tham 

II. H. C. Rycroft, Esq., Mannydown 
Park 

T. S. Moody, Esq., Southampton 
&c. &c. &c. 

Exceeding 1,100 signatures of the 
higlteU respectability. 


SUllPLES POPULATI()\. 

Tiik following petition will speak fi)r 
It was sinit, nceording to its 
date, to Mr. Ali>ku!\ian \Vooi>, to be by 
111 111 presented to the House of Com- 
mons. 

To the nonourablo the (Commons of 
Great Biitain ami Ireland, and Par- 
liament assembled. 

The Petition of William Cobliett, “ La- 
bourer of tlic parish of St. Dniistaii 
in the West, in the City of London.’* 
Most Immbly Slun\ctli, 

That your humble petitioner has re- 
cently made particnlar and per.'-'>iial in- 
quiry amongst the farmers in tne East \ 
Riding of Yorkshire and those of Lin- j 
colnshire, witli regard to the iiimiber of j 
labourers in agrieiilturc, ;is compared 
with the quantity of employment for 
such labourers, anti that he finds, that, 
during the last harvest, the labourers 
were .so deficient in number, that, in 
numerous instances, a considerable part 
of the crop was t polled for want of 
hands to cut and carry it in due season i 
and condition. | 

That, while these facts arc notorious, 
your humble petiiioncr cannot behold, 
without feelings of indignation minglLMl 
with those of seorn and contempts, pTo- 
jeets on foot, not only for checking the 
breeding of the labouring people, but 
also for getting away out of the country a 
part of tliose of them who are now aide 
to labour ; and that he is convinced, that 
future ages will never believe, that in 
this state of tilings, a bill was actually 
proposed to your honourable House to 


mortgage the lands of the country, in 
order to defray the expense of .sending 
the labourers away, and that tliis mort- 
gage-project has now been succeeded by 
a royal commission, for the purjiose of 
facilitating, by means of an expenditure 
of public money, the migration, to 
pirts abroad, of labourers from England 
and Wales. 

Thcit, while the Government is thus 
proclaiming to the labourers ofEriglaml, 
that the inadctpiacy of their wages and 
their consapicnt Irirdships, arise from 
the excess of their noailicrs, these la- 
bourers behold the country annually 
overrun by crowds of Irish labourers, 
wlio come hither, and W'lio, feeding 
and lodging like cattle, work at an 
undcr-pricc, and thus rob tlie English 
labourers of tlie liest [lart of the fruits 
of the labour of the year ; and that the 
English labourers, with clear justice and 
reason on their side, and warranted by 
the d^’clarations of the Government, 
vigorously protest against this injuiious 
intrusion. 

That, as if these tilings \vere not suf- 
ficient to characterize the minds of those 
from whom ]Hil)!ie measures now ema- 
nate, vve have before us the facts, that, 
within these few years, immense sums 
of English taxes, amounting, your 
humble |)etitioner believe?, to millions, 
have been cx[)endc(l by the Government 
for the express atul avowed purjiosc of 
creating employment for tlie people of 
tlie barren highlands of Scotland, and 
thereby preventing them from quitting 
the country ; and that there is, at this 
very moment, a board of commissioners 
sitting, authorised to employ ships and 
to use other means, in order to get 
Phiglibh people away out of their coun- 
itry, and that thus the English work- 
ing people are compelled to pay taxes, 
ill order to keep the Scotch people at 
j homo, and also compelled to pay taxes 
: in order to furnish the means of their 
[ own expulsion from their native land. 

I That your humble petitioner sincerely 
! believes, that, in describing the freaks 
I of mental imbecility, the most poetic 
; imagination never conceived anything 
, equal to that of which wc here behold 
^ the ruinous reality ; that he is most 
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anxious to see removed this disgrace to 
the mind of llic nation j and that he, 
therefore, most Imniblv pravs, that your 
honourable flouse will not give your 
eountcnaiicc to any of the aforesaid pro- 
jects for getting rid of the working 
people of England and Wales, and that, 
at any rate, you will not suffer another 
shilling of the people’s money to be 
expended in the furtherance of any such 
pro;eets. 

And your petitioner will ever pray. 

M'm. COBliETT. 

NottniQliuyn^ l.li/t Murchy 


liiriHinghttnij Mth HJfinht 

I ]-KFr Nottinghani this morning, 
after lecturing there, at the play-hou^'C, 
to very numerous and attentive au- 
diences. It was intended to keep my 
hirlU-tifiy (f)th of Marcli) by a Dixmku, 
at Nottinglnnn ; but, though the dinner 
was ordered, a mistake of myself 
and IVionds at Shellield prevented it 
by having announced a Lecture at 
ISheflield for the evening of that day ; 
and this being tlic ease, and I wishing 
to get on homcwanl, 1 wrote forward to 
say, that I should go on straiglit from 
Slielheld to Birmingham. Jhit, later in 
the day (Stli Marcli) a gentlemnn hap- 
pened to s.iy, in my hearing, that they 
said at Nottingham, that if 1 went there, 
and said «//// thing against Ihnmaji, I 
would not bii sn/l't'fcd to go ovt of the 
town alive ! Oh ! oh ! “ Now,” said 

1, “ / must go to Not ling ham y Having 
lectured at MielTidd on the 9tli, after 
dining with a frieinl, I set off, at one 
o^clnvJi in the moming, got to Notting- 
ham about six, went to the market, and 
sent off for London a ham weighing 
seventg pounds, and was, by about nine 
o’clock, at the house of a most excellent 
friend ! I instantly advorti-oed for two 
lectures at the theatre, for the 12th and 
13th. On the Sunday (1 1th) I went to 
church, and sat in full view of my lords, 
the judges (there to hold the assizes) ; 
and, I not only gave my two lectures; 
hut, at the close of the last, spoke out 
plainly on the conduct of Denman with 
regard to me! and I also spoke as 
plainly of the dcat^ of poor Cook of 


Micheldever ! Denman not being pre- 
sent, 1 told the audience that I would 
nut go further, but that it would be base 
in me not to say, being where I was, 
that whicli would clearly imply, that 1 
hoped tiiat their line and famous town 
would never again return that man as 
its representative. I begged the au- 
dience to give no marks of their opinion 
as to what 1 was going to say; but, 
when I came to “ carpenter 30«. a 
iceek,'* and exposed that cruel lie, they 
were not to be restrained. In short, I 
did y //«//// and well; and, instead of l)ciiig 
driven out of the town, I took my leave 
amidst as hearty applause as I ever re- 
ceived in all my life, which was particu- 
larly grat dying to me, as the conduct of 
this town has always, since 1 lirst heard 
of it, been the theme of my admiration. 
It will not again, I am very sure, be 
the instrument in the hands of a set of 
base pretenders to patriotism. 

There is one thing whicii seems to 
distress the whole town of Nottingham. 
A poor man, tried at the last assizes for 
ARSON, was kej)t for the decision, as to 
some point hg the judges. They have 
decided against him, and he is now to 
be executed ; and that, too, it is said, 
only on his owji confessioti, obtained in 
a way that I do not [irccisely recollect. 
But this I Know, that every soul in the 
tovvn appears t(» be in sorrow on his 
account. 1 never witnessed a feeling of 
lamentaiion .so general. J do hope and 
pray that liis Majesty will be applied to 
to spare the life of this man. It surely 
must be good prdicy (leaving mervg out 
of the C|uestion) to exercise lenity in a 
case like this. Besides, there have been 
so many executions j during the melan- 
choly twelve montli.s just past ! It 
never can be wise to reiuler these scenes 
so familiar ! It ought to be recollected, 
how humane, how free from all blood- 
rnindedness the people have shown 
themselves, when they had the power 
of life and death in their hands ! God 
Almighty forbid that they should ever 
be otherwise ; and to keep them what 
they are, a lenient course is certainly 
the most effectual. I do hope that the 
advisers of the King will take this view 
of the matter. Wm. COBBETX. 
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WORTH GREAT ATTENTION. 

{From the Leeds Mercuty,) 

It is rumoured in London that minis- 
ters are desirous of .seeuring the power- 
ful aid of Mr. Macaulay; and that with 
a view of enlisting his great talents mobt j 
effectively in the service of the public,] 
they have retpjcsted liis acce[itance of| 
office. Should this be correct, which 
ficems very probable, and should Mr.! 
Macaulay accept office, the adminis- 
tration will have strengthened its hands | 
by obtaining the active sujiport of onel 
of the ablest and mo^t upright of onrj 
senators ; and Mr. Macaulay, we think, 
will do himsolf honour by joining the 
most patriotic and virtuous Ministry this 
country has ever known. 'J’here can hej 
no greater benefit to a nation than to 
liave wise, honc'-t, and disinterested men 
ocenp) ing the important olfiees of stale ; 
and III the present circumstances of tlie 
country, nothing is more esr>etitial for] 
extending the liberties of the people, and | 
securing grand reforms in the represen- 
tation, tlic eliurcii, and the public de> 
partiiients, than tlie upholding of the 
existing administration, which has with 
unimralleled boldness grappled with the 
worst abuses, and inamfebted a detei mi- 
nation to stand by the eausc of the | 
pie ai^ninst every form of oligarchical 
corruption and tyranny. We doubt not 
the Electors of Leeds, wlio will owe their 
political existence to this reforming 
Ministry, will be proud to have an op- 
portunity of tesMf\iug their gratitude 
for the inestimable gift, as w'ell as their 
regard for the most elorpient arlvocate 
of that measure, hy returning Mr. Ma- 
caulay as one of their members at the 
first election. So public-sjiirited an 
administration may safely count on public 
support. That hujiport Lecd.sand Vork- 
shire liave already given in every possible 
way, ami they will never withdraw it so 
long as Ministers are true to their prin- j 
ciples of economy and reform. After, 
the Augan stable of tlie rejiresentation [ 
shall have been cleansed by their Her- j 
colean hand, the Irish church will call; 
for their reforming energies ; and we 
have seen that Mr, Macaulay has 
pledged himself to a complete reform** 
of that extravagant establishment. It 


is above all important to prevent the 
return to power of that parly which has 
created the greater portion of the national 
evils and burdens, wliich defends every 
abuse, opposes every ivfurm, maintains 
with blind bigotry an unjust, intolerant, 
and corrupt ascendancy in Ireland, with 
the whole system of titlies, and which by 
its foreign jiolicy would enlist England 
in support of despotism over the whole 
<‘ontinent. We should be glad, there- 
fore, to- see the vigorous and manly 
powers of iMr. Mac slug's devoted to the 
hiipport of that Ministry, wr.hdi is iden- 
tilled with the cause of liberty and 
reform. In office his power to do good, 
and to promote the interests of his con- 
stituents, wMiild bn much greater than 
if he were out of office ; and whilst we 
are convinced that no .Ministry and no 
constitnency would ever reduce to sub- 
servience a man so in lepcndcrit as Mr, 
Macaulay, the town of Leeds would be 
enabled to exercise a just, proper, and 
powerful infiiieiu e over tiie political and 
commercial mcMSures of Ministers, if 
one of tlicirown body were our lepre- 
sentatives. Sui'h a conrexioii between 
a patriotic inlminisiralion and [>opular 
constilu in ies i-. in tlie liighest degree 
caleuliiLcd to ensure i^ood j;ovcrnmeiit. 


MR. A DE ANE. 

{From the ('amfjtMge Paper.) 

Sir, — I, a few days since, addres^icd to 
you some observations on tlie conduct, 
or rather language, of an open and [iro- 
fessed fie to the Kefonn iiill ; I now, 
with reluctance, request admission in 
your column? to some few remarks on the 
conduct of one who wuis returned to 
Parliament at the last election as the 
friend and supporter of that hill. Upon 
seeing in your paper the account of a 
canvass by tlie “ son of a noble Duke” 
for votes in favour of the bill, when re- 
turned to the Commons, with certain 
propt^ed amenilmenis from the Lords, 
and of a list having actually been ob- 
tained of reformers in the House of 
Commons, presumed supporters of the 
Government, wdio liad promised to vote 
for the bill when thus mangled find cur- 
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tailed of its fair proportions, am! had 
signeil a decLiraiioii to that effect. I 
stroiij^ly suspeclcd iliat the name of Mr. 
Adeaiie, the incintuT for the county of 
Cambridge, would i^e foiiiid uiuon^t 
such sij^iiatures. 'i’his suspicion was 
caused by his so fiTijueiuly votini^ 
a^€iinst#]Mini.sters duritii; the present dLs- 
cussioii on the hill. It i^i conlirmed by 
his vote hist ni;:;ht in fu\onr of Lord 
Chaiidos’s proposition for ileprivin^^ the 
metropolitan districts of their intended 
repre'ientatives. This i^entlcniin, who 
apj)ears to liave let slij) no (e.-rdble op- 
portunity of nidini;- vvilli llic enemy, 
stated lately in the llou^e ih.Lt lie should 
scorn to sit there in the Lliar.icter <if a 
delegate. Without staying to animail 
vert either upon the nne.dled-for arro- 
gance or wisdom of ihi^ observation, or 
to impiirc what clear dihlno tion exists 
in tlie hon. ineniber's mind between the 
terms delegate and repiesent.itive, or 
for what conceivable purpuse lie was 
returned to Parliament save to represent 
the sentimeijls and o^iinioiis of lus con- 
stituents, esjieeially upon the all-import- 
tint cpiestitin of the ivefor.ii Jhll, I wdl 
merely observe, that this sanie iiigli and 
lofty sjiirit scorned not to be elected 
member for the county of Cambridge bv 
the votes of tiie refoniiers, and in the 
character of a real reformer scorned not 
to appear behne the liedioldcrs in eoniity 
meeting assembled witii the bdl in his 
hand as iiis title to their then and future 
favour, — scorned not to enter the doors 
of St. J^tephen’s und-T the hamicrs of 
those reformers w hoiii he has since ap- 
parently courted every ojiportunity of 
deserting and weakening! Let the free- 
holders of Cainln’idgi>liire ask tliem- 
selves this simjile t|ue.'iiiun, if other 
imagined friend'i and supporters of re- 
form had acted as .Mr. ^deane has, 
would not the llefunn Hill have been 
lost ? They will then, I trust with 
Philo- Radical, do tlicir duty ; they know 
how to ro(|uite scorn and treat lickle 
friends, and will not condescend again 
to return as their represent ati\e one, 
not with them, but against them,** — 
one who has pursued a line of conduct 
calculated to shipwreck the and, by 
driving the present [Ministry from their 


vantage-ground, to leave the people of 
England only the alternative of a na- 
tional convulsion, or of such a modicum 
of reform as tiie Tories might please to 
dole forth. -Vour obedient servant, 

A CAMUKlDGRjilllRE FrRRUOLDBR. 
Feb. 29. 

HORRIBLE STATE 

oi run 

IRISH IN LONDON. 

(Ftom the Sun Newsjufpvr.) 

inisii noon in soutiiwark. 

To the Editor of the E renin Mml. 

Sir, — In mercy, as the friend of the 
sullcring and dcHerled |K)()r,(lo say some- 
thing for the Irish poor of Southwark. 
I'licir terrible wretchedness (starving, 
sick, dying, as they are) makes me in 
de^pair turn to you, that some generous 
souls may be made acquainted with 
their forlorn state, and be moved to be- 
i friend them, 'fiiose )>oi)r peojile have 
I no claim for parochial relief. I make 
I no com plaint, — each jiarish has too many 
I of its own poor, but so it is. Potatoes 
\und sult^ and tvafei ^ — Mtcli is the food 
i and drink of the p«ior Irish in ISoutli- 
wark, even wlien sickness is on them, 
tdiolera case^ form an exception ; there 
I is no tvant of attvadards then, nor of 
I alms to rrlirve their wants. I wish it 
were in all ca'-e^ of sickness the same 
with these wretched people. IMany and 
many of thc?.e poor ha\e no bed to lie 
\ on j they slcc}> at night on the floor 
without any other covering than the 
clotlies — such as they are — which they 
have on them during the day. Others 
are almost in a state of nudity, and are 
compelled to kep within doors ; these 
are poor widows, with their dvstitute 
children. 

In very deed so disastrous is the con- 
dition of many whom I know, that they 
seem stupified and bewildered, and 
hardly know what they do. Imagine, 
what is often a reality, a poor widow 
and her children in Glean-alley, ur the 
by-courts in the Mint or Kent-street, in 
an unfurnished room, without flre^ with- 
out clothes, without food, without hope 
in this world ! The misery amongst 
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the poor Irish in Soulhwtirk is so ex- 
ceedingly groat, that no one would be- 
lieve me did I attempt to describe It. 

It is not surprising that in a very un- 
healthy season hke the ])rcsent many of 
those liaploss people should sicken and 
die: the wonder is, Ikjw they live at 
all, under so many privations and such 
extreme sufroring. 

1 send tills letter, in the fervent and 
ronlident hoiie that \oii will do sojiie- 
thing for the Irish jioor, as of all in 
London they stand most in need of your 
kind and iiowerl'nl ))atroiuige. I am, 
Sir^ your humble servant, 

Thomas Doygk, | 
(.■atiiolic (ihapel, Lomiou-road. 

Teb. 2iK 

Tld^ ouglit to be published in Ireland. 
It would tend to keep the Irish at home ^ 
and make them compel the landowners 
to employ or relic\e them. London 
will very soon be unable lo keep them 
even on [lotatoes. 

Wm. CX)BBKJT. 


WATERTON. 

My readers will remember, that, in 
the York RkckiTKk, I inserted ami ex- 
posed a shameful piece of playiariam 
on the part of this man, wlio, it seems, 
lives near Wakffikld. AV’heri I arrived 
at M'aketield, to lecture there, on the 
5th Alarch, whic'h I did to a very large 
and respectable audience, 1 found the 
following handbill circulating about 
the town. I insert it, witliont any 
comment, the bare insertion being suf- 
ficient punishment. 

“ To AIr. Wm, ConiiKTr. 

‘‘ Sir, — I see in your last Register 
that you do me the honour lo abuse 
“ me in your well-known low scurri- 
lous manner, for simply omitting to 
mention tiiat I took the most mutc- 
rial parts of n paper, which appeared 
last week in the Lkkds Patriot, out 
of your History of the Ukforma- 
‘‘ TiON. 1 most readily acknowledge, 
“ that nearly the whole of that paper 
was composed of facts which I found 
‘Mn your work ^ which very facts you 


** yourself have taken from writers^ 
sometimes without mcnlionmy their 
“ names. 

** 1'liose facts being purely historical^ 
I coiifeider it presunijituous in you to 
“ monopediae them as your own pro- 
“ perty 5 at the .same time I give you 
“ full credit for your industry in col - 
‘‘ lecting them. 

I will here candidly acknowledge 
the reason iduj I did not mention your 
“ name. It was because I w'as aware 
Jujw' much the l uldie lias been dis- 
gusicd by the violent aod vituperative 
“ language in which you invariably iii- 
‘'dulge; and 1 was fearful that the 
‘‘ article in question would get but a 
“ small share oj attention paid to it, if 
if bore the name of COJiUETT! 
I>y allixing my name and addres.s to 
“ the article, I [)Ut it in the pfiwer of 
everybody to a^k from wlienec I 
drew my aiUhoriiy : and to a civil in- 
quirer I should have answered iitdie- 
“ sitatinglv— FUt)M CUBBETT’5> RE- 
FORMATION. 

“ 1 am, <Scc. 

CirARLKS \Vatkkton. 
iraltondialt, Murrh otit, 1832.” 


inJCKIxNGH AM. 

Tjik following article froii the Man- 
Chester and Salford Advertiser seems 
to settle the matter as to this man. I 
agree with the writer in every part of 
tlie article. 

Mr. BucKiNrat.vM, — In common, 
we presume, with editors in general, 
vve have received from this gentleman a 
pamphlet, entitled — ‘ J/r. Buck uig hams 
‘ Defence of his public and private dm- 
‘ racier, against the atrocious calumnies 
^ contain d in a false and slanderotis 
‘ Pamphlet' The defence is accompa- 
nied by a circular, requesting that the 
editor w'ho receives ir, after perusing 
the pamphlet, will ' express his honest 

* opinion of the case, in a paragraph 

* from his own pen, in an early number 
‘ of bis pr.per j ' and further requesting, 
that, when ‘ it is done with,’ tlie pam- 
phlet may be placed in the most public 
‘ news-room of the town for general pe- 
^rusaV Not having read the * false 
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nvd slanderous jiamphlet ,' — not Ineini; 
acqnaiiUcil wilii tlie atrocions calmnnira 
contaiiKMliii it, — nut ro<)iiirin^" the force 
of any calumnies or allegatiuii*'', nor tlie 
evidence of any facts other than (hose 
wliich Mr. IJtcKixcrTAM has himself 
placed before the world, to convince us 
of the utter charlafa/ietie of Mr. Iii;ck- 
inc;iia.m’s prcten^ij)ns to public conli- 
dence, and to the important trust of a 
seat in rariiament for the important 
town of Shcdield, we do liot think our- 
selves bound to read Mr. ]li:ci».i\t.nA\f'.N 
defence, nor to pronounce an opinion 
upon it. It is .-nlhcient for il", that iMr. 
UrcjviMiiiAM olTers such vouchers for 
his claims to j)ubli<' conlidcnce a.s IVvb- 
ixoTo.v M.i Thom. vs Dkx- 

JUAX, as Lord ljRoi (iiTA3i aiul N'ai x; ii 
is siinicient for us, that, till reform wa^ 
jierh'ctly certain, the public never knew 
tliiit Mr. lU cKixcJiiAM was a reformer j 
it is sulliciciit for us, that, in the cri->is 
of the agitation of that (luestion, Mr. 
lircKixGijAM was preparing to leave his 
country, to sail at the cost of French as 
well as English subscriptions, on a 
voyage of discovery j it is sullicient for 
us, that Mr. Jiue king ham, never having 
yet made any public sacrilice. to Eng- 
land, appealed some years ago tti the 
charity of his countrymen as a ruined 
man, — that his apneal was answered 
by a subscri|>tion for 5,000/., — that 
lie is now again ap[)ealing to the 
juiblic for another subscription, — and 
that he appeals for this second sub- 
scription partly on the ground, as ex- 
pressed in the resolution of his friends 
in London, that his undertakings, since 
his return to England, have failed for 
want of public support, and partly on 
the ground, as expressed by himself, 
that, since his return to England, he has 
spent 10,000/. (of his own we presume) 
in the public service 5 it is sufficient for 
us to know that the project of the 
voyage round the globe was put an end 
to by the following laconic reply to an 
application for the assistance of Govern- 
ment, addressed by a secretary of the 
treasury to Mr. Buckingham : — 

“ Sir, — The lords commissioners of 
his Majesty’s treasury, having had under 
.7 their consideration your plan for effcct- 


ing a voyage round the glulie, T am 
“ commanded to ,'ic(jiiaint you tliat my 

lords regret that (iovernment emnioi 
“ afford yon aiiv assistance in the pro- 
“ posed ui wcrfaking. I am, sir, your 
‘‘ obedient so* vant, 

J. STEWAUT." 

“ It snfTicient for ns to know (hat this 
project being thus exlingiiishcd, was 
.succeeded liy a project for establi.sliing 
a gigantic flub-bou^o, of which Mr. 
iiUCkixouAM was to he (he ‘ f//V.'c/nr/ 
or Beau Nash : to he *iij)porleil hy con- 
tribution.s varying from one htindicil 
guineas to one guinea j and that it 
formed a part of the ^ pros/jre/?is/ tint 
to tlie?e funds 'Iloyal personage.s 
and nobles of ilLstinction lu (wrtj country 
should he invited to conlrihute,* by this 
♦itunly paliiot, this Andrew Marvel of 
the wise men of Shefliidd. It is enough 
for us to know that (he pulilic having 
again proved ajiathetic, and Mr. lltcK- 
ixoriAM having then dbcovered tliat 
‘ the same euuses that prevented the 06- 
tfuniny the adequate funds for the prn- 
posed voyafjc round the f/lohc, namely^ 
the entire ahsorptinu of all public ?/i- 
terest by the poVUteal events of the 
tunes/ and tiic consequent unwil- 
lingness of all parties to pledge thein- 
selvc.s to the siqiport of any great 
undertaking, until the Reform liiU should 
be finally settled and passed^ operated 
equally to prevent the rai'sing of suf- 
fieient funds for the erection and sup- 
port of (he proposed in.stilution / it is 
enough for us to know, that, ofi this dis^ 
covery, Mr. Buckixoiiam at last ap- 
pea red before the world as a reformer y 
to be convinced that Mr. Bockixgiiam 
i.s aware of the secret, that 110 c|uaekcry 
cun be successful which does not appeal 
to the prcdi.sposition of the patient ; and 
that he seeks a seat in Parliament in the 
same spirit in which he has entered 011 
all his enterprises, that is, in the hope 
of finding it a jirofitable adventure. 

“ Having now ‘ done with it,' we shall 
send the pamfdilct, according to the 
desire expressed in Mr. Buckingham's 
circular, to the Manchester Exchange- 
room, ' where tnerchants most do con- 
gregate but not with the expectation 
that it will at all promote Mr. Buck^' 
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Ingham’s views of finding a field of 
profitable adventure in a reformed Pir« 
liament. If the electors of Sheffield 
shoulcl have the weakness to send him 
thither, particularly after having had 
before them his project of relieving the 
distresses of the nation by raising tlie 
revenue to 80 millions, and of rendering 
that revenue permanent, and preserving 
too the ‘ institutions of the country,* 
by establishing a graduate<l scale of 
prices for patents of rank, and abolisii- 
ing all other sources of revenue ; if, 
after witnessing this miserable abortion 
of a project, the electors of »ShefIield 
should choose to signalise their wisdom 
by making Mr. BucKixnnAM their 
representative, it will not at all retard the 
march of a real reform, and, during the 
progress of that inarcli, will afford us 
new subject for laughter at tlie pro- 
fundity of the ‘ iuleilujcnt clashes * of 
society.” 

DESPERATE PUSFf. 

All over the country there are meet- 
ings going on to get the means of 
stirring iij) Ireland in a new way. Tfie 
real cneinies of the peace of li eland 
seem bent upon destroying the efb» t of 
a plan of education for Ireland, which 
the Ministers have adopted 3 and they 
are bawling about, all over the country, 

ScilIPTUnAL EDUCATION FOK I K B- 

LAND.” 'I'he proceedings of one of 
these meetings, as re|)oried in the last 
Leeds Intrlligknckii, would, as the 
saying is, maAe the dvvdlavgk — It will 
explain the whole matter, and also the 
characters of the leaders in the concern. 

SCRIPTURAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

MEETING AT LIVERSEU(iK. 

On Monday last, a Meeting of the 
friends of Scriptural Education was held 
in the National School Room at Liver- 
sedge, in pursuance of the following 
notice 

“ ScHiPTURAL Education.— A Public 
Meeting of the friends of Scriptural 
Education, will be held svt the Liversedge 
National School Room, on Monday, 
March 5, 1832, at eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon, for the purpose of agreeing 


to an Address to the Throne, earnestly 
recpicsting, that in the National Educa- 
tion in Ireland, the whole and unmuti- 
lated volume of the Holy Scriptures 
may be used. 

Tfbiuary 21 th, l?: 52 ." 

The Rev. 11 AbiMOND Roberson, in- 
cumbent of Liversedge, presided. A 
number of clergymen from tlie sur- 
rounding neighbourhood and several 
ladies, were present. The chair was 
taken soon after t |i»ven o’clock. 

Tlie Chairman said, that he should 
have l)een extremely glad io have seen 
the chair occupied by some person better 
quahned than himself. Ho acquiesced, 
however, in the persuasion that nothing 
would occur wliich would require any 
particular ijualilicalions in the Chairman. 
The business before them was perfectly 
simple, and was directed to one point ; 
it was a public meeting of tlie fiiends 
of Scriptural Education, “ to agree to 
“ an Address to the Tlirone, earnestly re- 
questing, that in the national educa- 
“ (ii»n in inland, the whole and unmu- 
“ tilated volume of the Holy Scriptures 
inav he used ; ” it was to request the 
free use of the Sacred Scriptures in the 
education of the children in Ireland, who 
are educated wholly or in part at the 
national expense. (Hear.) As it was an 
affair of a solemn nature ; as it, of course, 
directed their minds to the Almighty 
(lod, he trusted that no one, especially 
one who came forward with any public 
expression, would forget the more im- 
mediate presence of that great Reing 
who was every where present, hut more 
especially so when people were assem- 
bled with any religious view. (Hear.) 
He entreated that what was said 
might hear directly upon the point 
in question, and tend to unite 
the meeting in one common sentiment. 
That w'ould not only relieve him, their 
chairman, from any trouble in the ex- 
ercise of his office, but would give an 
impulse to the expression of their sen- 
timents which always accompanied the 
expression of sentiment well embodied 
and unitedly brought forward. (Hear.) 
In that case, they would carry their ad- 
dress in this cause, in a style and man- 
ner becoming Protestant British sub- 
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jects,and they would command attention the infant human beinj^. All were born 
from those who had given mjudii ious w'eak and ignorant ; for their bodily 
counsel. To err was human, and men sii|iport they were entirely dependent 


were seldom led to correct their mi-takes 
by any reproachful language, nr any 
thing like a sarcastic reproof. Difference 
of educafion, difference of circum- 
stances, led men to different views on 
the same subject ; atui they were not 
to use reproacliful epithets bec au.-e peo- 
ple who had been a|»|)lyiug their minds 
to the same subject with themselves, saw 
that subject different light, •n- felt 
somewhat differently from tluMu-elves 
(Hear.) Ev^ery man who uas master 
of Ins subject, and understt),al well what 
lie was about, was aware of dillieiiliies. 
and was ready to attend to those who, 
like himself, had studied and examined 
the subject 5 least of all was lie dLsposed 
to bo harsh and uuki’id to those who 
differed from him. 'riicse ideas, of 
course, lie wished to impres the] 

minds of so respectable a meeting as he 
saw lieforo him, and in order that they 
iniglit properly uudersland the business 
before them. When they recollected 
tlaat the subject before iIkmii related to 
religiotis education j when iluw regardeil 
the character to whom thry proposed to 
convey the expression of their senti- 
mcnls, and when tliey rousidtaed the 
])artics who might Ikj said to be adverse 
to the measure, and the }no|)riely of 
whose opposition they were so iiuhuppy 
as not to perceive, they must feel lliat 
they wouhl betray tlieir cause by any 
thing unguarded, any thing wanton, or 
any thing irrelevant. (Hear.) '1 he cause 
they advocated needed no such aid. 
They wanted help, indeed ; they wanted 
help, but it was tlie help of the good 
spirit of God, to give them a right 
judgment in all things, and a right tem- 
per of mind, that with a manly firmness 
and right sentiments they might embrace 
and ever hold fast that which they be- 
lieved to be good. (The v'enerabic 
chairman then, in a most impressive 
manner, invoked the blessing of Al- 
mighty God upon the occasion, and af- 
terwards ma.le a number of interesting 
observations upon the importance of 
education ) He said, that educati<iii vvas 
the training of youth, the formation of | 


upon others for a long time 5 their 
minds, in like manner, were incapablo 
of exertion, or of understanding a sub- 
ject. They grew by degrees ; they 
knew not how, but by the use of food 
and exercise. Their minds, likowi.se, 
grew. The bodily food was adminislered 
bv other Th mind was strengthened 
and enlarged by the instruction ami dis- 
cipline wiiich were administereil bytlmse 
who had the care of them in their vouth. 
An uneducated heing was a barbarian ; 
left to grow up witiiout education and 
^’isciplinc he was a savage. I'lie idea, 
then, of leaving ciiihlren to grow u]) 
without some direction being given to 
their minds — without some princi|)]e in- 
stilled which should form tlie eharacter, 
was, in his opinion, and lie knew not 
how to express himself in language suf- 
fieiently strongs the most senseless, the 
iiH)St incon. 5 i.- 5 leiit, and the most ah.snr(l 
idea that wawS e\cr exjiressed by any 
human be i mi:, and all nature eiicdout 
against it. They inu.'^t give the direction 
I to children j they cultivated their bodies, 

{ they gave them f roper food, they gave 
tiiem proper exer ci-^^e, and watclied them 
with jiroper care ; and tliink that 
their minds should be left unin.strncted, 
undisciplined, contradicted all nature. 
If they examined ti‘e vvliole system of 
nature, they would find that it was a 
system of progre-s, hegiiining from tlie 
seed, and so on till the plant was lironght 
to maturity ; the same w'as the case 
with respect to human beings ; and if it 
\vere necessary to have a good sidl for 
the plants, how much more was it ne- 
cessary that the seed should be good. 
From a letter lately written by Ins Ma- 
jesty's Chief Secretary for Ireland, they 
learnt that it wa.s intomleil to take away 
the Bible from the svstem of education 
in that country. It was something like 
taking the glorious sun from the uni- 
verse ; it was forbidding mankind to 
breathe the vital air, as it was that which 
formed the mind and charactef from be- 
ginning to end. Great Britain ranked 
high among the nations, and he felt 
himself exalted in being a British sub- 
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ject; but what was it that had raised history of thelVdde throughout, its tbeo- 
the British nation to its present emi- logy , its chronology, its geography, its 
nencc ? Why, the free use of tiie Bible, j promises ; its prophecies and their coni- 
(Hear, hear.) The I3ible, as it was read, pletion ; its doctrines, not as they are 
studied, repeated, and heard, from time suggested by this or the other paiuph- 
to time, and over and over again, formed lot, not as they are suggested by this or 
the character of British men. It was that preacher, not as suggested by this 
not one reading of that good book that or that wiseacre— (hear) — who knows 
was to form a man's mind ; it was the not why ; hut iis doctrines as they are 
repetition of it, and the influence arising j delivered in the bo(»k itself — (hear) — its 
from the repetition of the sentiments it I precepts, and their application to those 
contained. It was thus that the luuiian* to whom these precepts were first 
mind and character were formed, and given: thus they Avill learn to under- 
therefore it was of tlie utmost iinjmrt- stand the Bible, and an lufinence will 
ance that the people sliould not read the be wn)Uglit into their character from 
Bible by bif.s and scraps; it was no j this reaiiing and studying of the 
longer the Bible then. (Hear, liear.l If IVible.” But it was said that readers 
t)u*y wonld form any correct and de- of the Bible, sincerely honest men, 
culcd opinion, tliey must read it from formed different sentiments It would 
beginning to end, they must compare be most extraordinary if they did not. 
scripture with scripture, and in([uirc And why } Jiecause tliey came to the 
into the meaning of each passage as it Bible without any previous ]jreparation ; 
presented itself. He was not expressing they read it partially, and after they had 
sentiments, he begged it might be iin- formed their o[)ini()ns ; and they turned 
derstood, that had been crammed into over its pages to find one text to siip- 
his mind just on the sjiur of the occa- port this doctrine, another to support 
sion ; for nearly fifty years lie had been that doctrine, and a third to sufiport 
practically and inilii^triously engaged another set of principles. The subject 
in the business of education. ^V']len he before them wa.s national education, 
began he saw that there was a ereat and they were met in a national school, 
want of .system in l)u; mode of emica- For the last two or three years he had 
lion ; he tlflrnght himself exceedingly liimself conducted that national scliool, 
clever, as most young men did, and and upon national principles, and he 
amongst other sentiments which he and tlie person who a.ssisted him had 
entertained was one, that it was better taken care to throw out of the national 
not to read the Bii)!e. On that principle school all the nice [uimphlets and bits 
he began, but in his progress on this of scripture, and had introduced the 
subject be had differed a little from what Bible. They had commenced at Ge- 
wtts usually done. Instead of fixing his nesis and St. Matthew, and had carried 
theory and sticking to it, he very soon tlie cliildrcn forward, reading the two 
began to think that he .should bring his Tcslaiiicnts collaterally; and this they 
theory to practice and study the sub- had done Jong before they heard of the 
ject. He had studied it in an experi- letter of his Majesty's Irish secretary, 
mental manner with an anxiety, with a Children who could not say their letters 
sincerity, with u diligence, which he when (his system was commenced, could 
looked back upon with some satisfac- now read the Bible ; and he hoped they 
tion. However small his abilities might could not only read but understand it. 
bo, he had turned them to that subject He would detain them no longer ; they 
to the best of his power, and he liad had heard that the object of their meet- 
many years ago said to the parents with- ing \vas to agree to an address to the 
in his influence Whatever you do for throne, and the reasons for that pro* 
your children, if you regard their tem- cecding would be detailed by other 
poral or eternal welfare, make them speakers. 

thoroughly acijuaintcd with the Bible, The Rev. G. S. Bull, incumbent of 
with the Bible as it is given us; th^ | Bierl^y^ in moving the first resolution, 
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said, that as one of the younger of the 25,000/. per annum which had been 
brethren whom he saw in aucli numbers given to the Kildarc-btreet Society in 
around him from very distant parts of Ireland, and to transfer that sum, with 
the district, he felt considerable diffi- 50(K)/. ad itional, namely, 30,000/. to a 
dence in taking so prominent a part on board of commishioners appointed by 
that occasion, and most gladly would (rovernment for the National Education 
he have given his task into other hands, of Ireland. It was owing to the reasons 
but he thought that in some matters alleged for tlie withdrawal of that grant 
they might have too much diirnlencc as from the Kildare- street Society, and for 
well as too little; and he could not placing it in oilier haiuN, that !he pre^ 
help ihinkini^ that ])erhaps s«mc of his sent meicting had been called together, 
elder brethren, whose slmes' lachet he It was stated by the Sccu t.uy that “ his 
was not worthy to unloose, would have Majesty’s present (•overnment are of 
done well to part with their diflidenee opinion, that no pri\ate society deriving 
and Iiave taken place ; hut he was a part, htnvover Miiall, of their annual 
willing to do what he coiihi to set before income from ))ri\ate sound’s, and only 
the meeting a fair and clear view' of the made llie channel of the munilieeiiee of 
subject. The resolution which he Inid the Legislature, w itliout being subject 
to move had already lieen so ably anti- to any direc t rc.-'pcnisihility, could ade- 
eijjated by the remarks which had fallen ijualely and satisfactorily accomplish 
from the chairman, that lie was spared the end projioseji ; anti while they do 
a part of his work, in endeavouring to full justice to the liberal views with 
uphold and supfjort the allegations it which that society was originjilly in- 
contained. He need not remind uhat slituted, they cannot, hut be sensible that 
meeting of that famous and oftciii-re- one of its leading principles was calcu- 
peated saying of Chillingwmrtirs, that lated to defeat its avowed objects, as ex- 
“ the Ijible, and the liible alone, is the perience has siih^ci|uently proved that 
religion of IVite^laiits.” He neetl not it has. The deterininalion to enforce in 
tell them that it was on that principle all their schools the reading of tiie Holy 
their fathers stood at the stake, and l:>eripturcs, without note or comment, 
sullcred ihe loss of their property, and was uiuJouhtcdly taken with Ihc purest 
of even life itself. He ikhmI not tell moti\ es, with the wnMi at once to coii- 
tlicm, therefore, that tlicy had a rigid iicct religions with moral and lite- 
lo expect of a Protestant government, rary education, and, at the same 
that it should, by every means and in lime, not to run the risk of wounding 
every way, promote and faeditate the the peculiar feelings of anyscethyca- 
distribution of the sacred Scriptures and techctical instruction, or comments 
the instruction of youth in its sacred doc- which might teinl to subjects ofpolc- 
trines, its cheering jiromises, and its holy iiiical controxersy. lint it seems to 
precepts. But he >tood forward to show have been overlooked that the princi- 
to the meeting that for some causc! or pies of the Homan (Jatholic cliiirch (to 
other, and under some influence or which, in any system intended for ge- 
other, these principles a))pcared to be in ticral diffusion throughout Ireland, the 
the present case departed from. He bulk of the pupils must necessarily 
should endeavour to make good that as- belong), were totally at variance 
sertion by reading a sentence or two with this prineijile ; and that the 
from the ofiicial letter of the chief sc- indiscriminate reading of the Holy 
crclary for Ireland to his Grace the Duke Scriptures, without note or comment, 
of Leinster, which liad been laid on the by children, must be peculiarly obnox- 
table of the House of Comtnons, and ious to a church whicli denies, even to 
printed by order. The letter was con- adulta^ the nyhl of unaided private in- 
sequent upon a decision of the House of erpretaiion of the Sacred Volume, 
Commons recently adopted, upon the with respect to the articles of religious 
recommendation of his Majesty’s Go- belief. Shortly after its institution, 
vernnaenl, lo withdraw the grant of j although the society prospered and cx-* 
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tended its operations under the fo^^tering 
care of the Legislature; this vital defect 
began to be noticed and the Roman ('atho- 
lic clergy began to exert theni'clvcs 
with energy and success against a sys- 
tem to which they were on principle np- \ 
posed, and which ^hey feared might 
lead in its results to proselytisin, even 
althougli no such object were contem- 
plated by its promoters. When this 
opposition arose, founded <m sueli 
grounds, it soon became manifest that 
the system could not become one of na- 
tional education.** Ho liad been copious 
in his extract from Mr. Stanley's letter, 
because when they were met together 
for so important a purpose, it behoved 
them to go upon very .s.ii'e ground, and 
because he ought, in fairness, to give 
them the premises from which liis own 
conclusions were drawn. 'J’he meeting 
would observe that the pith and niarn)W' 
of the subject wa.s, that the (iovermiient. 
assisted the Kildare-strect Society with 
S5,0(X)/. per annum, and that it was 
estaldi.shed on the lil)eral basis of allow, 
ing the Scriptures to be read w'ithont 
note or comment. Mr. Stanley declared 
that tliat .simple |)ri!Jci[)le was a vital 
do feet, inasmiudi as it prevented the 
ditfusion of education in Ireland Why? 
Ilecaiise the Roman Catholic prie.st hood 
objected to the free tise of the Holy 
Scriptures. Mr. Stanley ibcretbrc <aid, 
that such a society would no longer be 
supported by (lovernment. He (.Mr. 
liull) would beg leave to deny llie alle- 
gation that the system of reailing the 
Scriptures without note or comment had 
tended to retard the progress of educa- 
tion in the Kildare-strect schools; and he 
would bring proof that it had not. The 
Parliamentary grants were first given 
to this society in 1816*, and he would 
read an account of the schools of the 
society as stated the other night in the 
House of Lords. In 1815 there were 
only 8 schools and about 50t3 ehiidreii ; 
in 1SI8, 6*5 schools and 4,5*27 children ; 
in IH«.5, 1,490 schools and 100,000 
children; and in 1831, there were 
1,654 schools and 187,530 children, 
^ally fuat did not look like ii failure, 
more especially when it was admitted 
by those who justitied the withdrawal 


of that grant, that one half of the chil- 
dren educated by this .society were 
Homan Catholics, to say nothing of 
the Roman Catholics educated by 
other societies. In 1812, a board of 
comm'.ssioners was a|)p(iinled to in- 
(juire into education in Ireland, and 
their report stated that there were 
200,000 children uinlcr instruction, and 
I out of that number there were only 
20, OtX) Uoimm Catholics ; hut in 1825 
another b »ard w'Hs Ia‘5tituted, and they 
reported tliat there were then 730,000 
children under education Jii Ireland, 
and that l(j0,0()0 of them were Roman 
(Jatholie.s. Did that look as if the Ro- 
man ('alholic children w'cre not receiv- 
ing education in Ireland ? Did that go 
to support the allegation of the Right 
Hon. iSecretary for Ireland No, it (lid 
not. On the C(jntrary, lie woald assert 
that the Roman Oatholic population had 
jiarticipaicd largely in education in Irc-i 
land, not only ilirouL»h the medium of 
the Kihlare-strcet Society, but otherwise. 
He would go further : it was a Fact, 
that at the commencement of the Kil- 
darc-slre(*t Society, many Catholics of 
dijitincl ion joined it. Mr. O’Connell 
was a member of the Kihlare-strcet So- 
ciety, and an active promoter of it. It 
was sta cd in iho House of Lords by 
the Karl of Wicklow, tint when he was 
\'icc-prc.sideiit of that Society, a great 
number of letters was received from 
Roman Catlndic’, congraf ulalory of the 
.sy.<^tetn adopted, and that Roman 
Catholic bishops had very recently sent 
letters of approlKition with regard to 
its principles and ))roceedings. When 
that was the ca-c, he thought that the 
nilrgation of the Secretary had not been 
sulistanl’ated ; and therefore he (Mr. 
Bull) had jui^tificd his objection to the 
withdrawing of the parliamentary grant 
to the Kildare-street Society, cm the 
ground of its having failed in its object* 
But to enter more particularly into the 
history of this matter, he wouhl state that 
in 1824 there was a grand interference 
with scriptural education in Ireland, 
which emanated from Home, and he 
held in his hand the Kncyclical from 
P(»pe Leo XII., printed by Coyne, the 
Roman Catholic printer, of Dublin ; 
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and it was in a j^reat mrasnre directed 
against tlic circniatinn of the Holy 
Scriptures. The Pope reminded the 
clert^y of the decision of the ('onncil of 
Trent, and then proceeded, “ You are 
aware, venerable Ijrethreii, that a cer- 
tain society, commonly called the HtUv 
Society^ strolls wttli cirronlery tlirun^l)- 
out tiie world, wliicli society, con- 
temning the traditions of the Holy 
Fathers, and contrary to tlic well- 
known decree of ilie Council of Trent, 
labours witli all its might, and by every 
mean's, to translate, or nthor pervert, 
the Holy Bible into the vulgar lan- 
guages fif every i)atif)n j from uliich 
proceeding it ir. gready to be fean *! 
that whai is ascertained to luive hap- 
pened as to some passages niay uImj 
occur with regard to otiicrs ; to wit; 
that by a [)i‘r verse interpretation the 
gospel of Christ he turned into a iinman j 
g<)spel, or what is still ^^orse, into tlie 
gospel of the Devil ! ! I” He aKo aihis 
— “ Belndd then, vcnerahlc Lreihien, 
the teiKleney of this society, which 
moreover, to attain its ends, lea\cs no- 
tliing untried, for not only does it print 
its translations, but also wandering 
through the towns and cities, it delights 
in distributing thorn amongst tlic crowil. 
Nay, to allure the minds of the simple, 
at one time it s<>lls tiiein, and at anotlicr 
with an insidious liberality it l>cstf>\\s 
them.” This letter is apjirovod of by 
the Irish Roman bishops. Tliey w-rite 
“ to all the faithful ” thus — “ On re- 
ceiving tills letter, replete with truth 
and wisdom, we at once recognised the 
voice of HIM for whom our Redeemer 
prayed ‘ that his faith might not fail,’ 
and to whose ardent charity he entrusted 
the care of his entire flock we 

exclaimed therefore, ' Peter has spoken 
by LeoJ" ! ! ! From the time that this 
encyclical letter was issued the Roman 
Catholics began to withdraw from the 
Kildare- street Society. In fact, the 
system to which they were attached 
began to U>tter, from the circulation of 
the entire Scriptures, and the prelates 
of that church said, “ There must be 
no more scriptural education ; we will 
harass the Government, and we will 
make tiicm withdraw their support from 


; the Kildare-stroet Society.” It was in 
fact a system of what they call in Ire- 
land boiheratif)!! ” that had induced 
his Maje- y’s (lovcrnment to wiliidraw 
their support from the Society, and pro- 
nounce it “ vitally defective,” because 
it circulated tile IKdy Scriptures without 
note or comment ! Oh ! that the church 
to which he belonged might over have 
that “ vital defect ” of circnla'ing the 
word of (lod pure and unimit dated as 
it came from the haiul of the Deity, 
without note or comment ! (Amen, 
amen.) If the Christian church, in its 
^e\eral divisions, liad no greater “ vital 
defect” than that, it was built upon a 
rock, and the gate.s of Jicll could not 
pievail against it. (Hear.) It had 
been ‘^aid that tlie Rvuiian Catholics of 
Ireland were opposed to a scriptural 
ediic.ition ; he would admit tliat tlie 
Roman Calholie priesthood were against 
it, and that they had been “bothering*' 
the Government aboiU if, but the Romaii 
Catliolic laity and jicasantry were fa- 
^ vourahle to it. He would read some 
extracts from a series of resolutions 
which arc omhodied in a petition to the 
Legiftlature, and which had been fur- 
nihlied to liim by tlie Rev. Air. D.ily of 
Rowersconrr, wlio said that it had been 
signed by !,.'»()() Roman Catholics, and 
probably would be signed by many 
more before it was |iresentod. (“ It was 
signed In 15,001) Roman Catholics.”) 

“ M'e, Roman Catholics and adult 
scholars in the King’s-conrt district, in 
I eonnexi(ni with the Irikli Society, having 
I thiongh flic means of that society been 
instructed to read the Sacred Scriptures, 
and thereby to value them as tlie w’ord 
of the living (lod, feel it an imperative 
dut> to come forward at this momentous 
period, when the Scriptures are about 
to be removed from our national schools, 
publicly to e.xpress our firm, sincere, and 
heartfelt sentiments on this important 
subject. We beg leave 

to assure our rulers, that the opinion 
that education societies in Irelantl, by 
enforcing the reading of the Scriptures 
in the schools, had defeated their ob« 
ject, is not founded in truth. We most 
truly and solemnly declare, that the 
Irisii peasantry in general are sincerely 
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attached to tlui Scriptures, ainl insfciid . him tiiiit there wonhl be no end of 
of objecting to send tlieir elnhlron to | “ bcjtheration’* if they begim to give way 
Bible schools, tlie very circumstance of | in the matter of the Scriptures. Dr. 
the liil)le being read in a school would Doyle had recently issued a circular in 
induce many of them to prefer that which he appeared to approve of the 
scho(d, In proof of this statement, we new plan of education, but he had put 
wouhi refer to tlie thou->!an{ls of the Rc»- in what might be called a caveat, or 
man Catholic >onth in the Loiulon Hi- caution, lie said — “ Should had men 
bernian, Baptist, and Kildare-street succeed the prescut (Jommissvmers, ai»d 
Schools. \yc would refer to the thou- altenipt to Cijrrupt our youth, we are not 
sands of the adult Roman C’atholic po- dumb dogs who know not bow to bark, 
pulation at present in the scriptural We can guard o'v Hocks, and do so 
schools of the Irish Society. Be would easily,/;// vxihiditifj ike (lummissiuuerSj 
refer to the wayf/tyha/f ahiisf\ and mur- and their books^ and their from 

(levs, to 2 vhU'h irinh masters and schotars our schools.'' (Hear, Jicar.) J Jr. Doyle 
hare bean oflcn txposed. ^ 'riiere seemed tc; say, “ You are doing all right 

arc thousandM and tons of thousands of at present; but vve will put yf)u out of 
Roman Catholics wh(»se cry may never (dlice in a sliort time if yt>u don't do our 
reach tlie ear of ihe Ihitisii Serinte, who way.” That v/as the system now 
from sincere love for scrij)tural educa- adopted. It had been asserted by Lord 
tion, in delianee of every species of bos- Plunkett in the I L)U‘"c of Lords, that the 
tility, continue to send their ehikireii to Scriptures were not excluded, for par s 
the Bible Scliools. Under these' cir- of them wore admitted; and his Lord- 
cumstances we (ru^t that a British Par- | ship thought pu'opcr to justify a selection 
liameiit will over use its inllueuec to ’ of parts of theni by a reference to the 
stop theprogrcs.sofseri[»tural knowlc4lgo services of the Chiircli of England. It 
in Ireland, to deprive the Irish peasant was abtoni‘'liingtliat his Lordship should 
of the book of Cfod, or withdraw its use such an argument. It was true that 
usual aid from any society, because the selections from Scripture were used in 
Bible is read in its schools. Believing the Church of England; but let his 
that the Holy Scrij)ture.s contain lie lordshifi point out a school in the king- 
mind and will of the Lord to his crea- dom, bearing the name of Piotestant, 
lures, that they were given for our from which tlie whole Scriptures 
learning, that they arc able to make us were exclud ’d. A selection of the Scrip- 
wise unto salvation througli faith which lure was all very well, but he would 
is in Christ Jesus, we consider tliem the protest against any selection merely 
only sure basis for the education of to please the Roman Catholics. The 
youth, and we are convinced, that pure assertion of the defenders of this 
and entire as they came from the Deity, measure, that the respective religious 
and were given to luau, they are the instructors of the children wore admitted 
property, the privilege, an<l the birth- two ila\s in the week, and that then 
right of every human being, wiTiMviiicii they might use as much of the ^Scrip- 
No povvKH ON EARTH HAS A uioBT TO tun‘s m they pleased, was practically 
interfere." without any weight. Such a system 

Was there a man in that Jisscmhly every person conversant with youthful 
who w'ould wish to stop such a petition education must know was iinpractica- 
aa that on its way to the British Parlia- bic. It was a mere ignis fatuus in the 
ment.? Was there a man who would scheme — a vain illusive light which 
not hold up all his hands for it, if he would surely mislead those who follow- 
had a hundred ? He would not believe ed it. Supposing that it were expe- 
that there was a man present who would dieiit” to make this change, he should 
not say God speed it vvell." (Ap- oppose it on the ground that it was uii- 
plause.) There was but one other point becoming iti a Protestant Government 
to which he wished to direct the atten-; to sacrihee principle'* to “expedi- 
tion of the meeting. It appeared toj ency*' in a matter of such vital import- 
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ancc as tlio free eirrulatlon of the whole 
and urjiimtilafed volume of the sacred 
Scriptures. With these sentiments ho 
conlidently left his resolution in their 
Itands. (Cheers.) 

Mr. (ii Scott, of Ileckmond- 
vvike, said that 5Ir. Ihill had pven 
the number of scholars in the s-cliools, 
but lie had not stated the relative num- 
ber of lh:otestant and (’atholie teachers 

The IJev. Mr. lUnn said, that tin 
return he had (pioted did not state tin 
number of toaeher*^, much less make 
the distinction whicli Mr. Scott Inn 
asked for. It was a fundamcnlal rule 
of tlH‘ Kildare-i»treet Society, that llu 
appointment of the leacliers .shouhl in t 
be inllueneed hy relii;:ou.s distinctions. 

Mr. Scorr said, that was not an an- 
swer to his (jnestion, but the cliairman 
decided that it was. 

The Uev. W. IMaodkn*, Incumbent 
of M'ooilhouse, near lladdeiNlield, se- 
conded the mol ion. lie said ho could 
not but foci ])artieularly tliaiikful to th 
rhairman, and to God who laid put it 
into his Iirart, for the friendly admoni- 
tion wliicli he had {;\ven tlicm in the 
coinmoiiccMTient of his address, for they 
were Nvell aware that there was nolhinj;' 
so much calculated to move the Jieart, 
to stir the feelings, and h) rouse llic 
energies of man, as religious (juestion*;. 
Ujioii the su!)ject before the meeting, 
wliich was one of vital imjioitance, 
every sincere Protestant must liave his 
feelings greatly excited, but at the same 
time he was aware that it was necessary 
that they should enter iijion it with calm- 
ness and discretion and sobriety, so as 
not to give occasion to any adversary 
to find fault with them. exagge- 

ration or vituperation could aid tlieir 
cause. He should therefore deprecate 
any indiscriminate censure of ministers, | 
lie had no doubt that they would join 
in the sentiments of the resolution, and 
say that the liible was the greatest boon 
ever bestowed by God upon his crea- 
tures in this earth. He doubted not that 
they would also maintain that no impe- 
diment should be thrown in the way of 
its distribution amongst all classes, and 
that everyone of them would most rea- 
dily set their hand and seal to the sen- 


I timents conlained in the resolution. But 
j their conduct \\i\^ grounded upon ihe 
expediency of yielding a part, in order 
that the} nay retain a part in the cdu* 
cation of the people of Ireland, and it 
was upon that ground that they had met 
them. They could not concede the 
propriety of yielding principle to c\j)c- 
diency. IJc coneened it to be of the 
highest importance to human beings 
tliat no man, or set of men, should sit 
down to select any part of the liiblc in 
preference to any otiicr part, for the in- 
formation of any portion of God’s crea- 
tures. (Hear.) It was on that ground 
that they were going with a petition to 
tlje foot of the throne, to beseech his 
Maj( ‘ity not to sacrifice t)je principle 
which had l>c''n the basis of tlie prosper- 
ity and h:n)})inei5s of England. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Ai.i:xA\i)i:it Dixon, of Speen, 
tiaid lie believed that there was not one 
iiuliviilual present but would be gl.id 
that eveiy |)oor Irislimari should have 
his Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible to read ; but it so liap- 
pened that in Ireland as in England 
there was a diversity of feeling, and 
lioiigh they m^ght be glad to htive the 
Bible read in every school, he feared that 
here were insunnountablc obstacles to 
t. (“No, no “hear, hear.") [Here the 
ch iirman called Mr. Dixon to order, 
ind apprised him that the meeting was 
lot called to discuss any ]H)litical or coii- 
rovcrsial topic, but im’rely to agree to 
in address to his Majesty.] Mr, Dixon, 
lowevcr, proceeded to contend that the 
lewly-consiituted Board of Efiucation 
vas more unobjectionable, because less 
ectarian, than tlie Kildare-street So- 
•iety. He observed that tlio New Board 
lad been formed in pursuance of the 
•eport of a committee appointed by a 
bniier (lovernment. He proceeded 
thus — We have a king, God bless him, 
(Amen) — may he long live to reign over 
us — (Amen) — who is of a liberal mind, 
and we have for ministers men who are 
not disposed to rule for a few at the ex- 
pense of the many. (No politics.) The 
kev.Mr. Bull rose to order, and although 
the chairman decided that Mr. Dixon 
was out of order^ he insisted upon being 
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allowed to proceed, in which he was 
seconded by some twenty or thirty fel- 
lows, who kept setting’ u|) most uproar- 
ious shouts every now and then at the 
beck of Mr. Dixon. Tlie interruption 
■wtis continued for upwards of an hour, 
the ehairiiiari insisting that Mr. Dixon 
had no right to proceed, and ilie dissen- 
tient party being determined that none 
otlier but Mr. Dixon should be heard. 
The Rev. Mr. (iregg gave nut the two 
first lines of the Doxology, and the 
whole was sung three times over, 
amidst the jeers and sneers of the dis- 
sentients, with a view to (;alm the ex- 
citement vvliich firevailed, bur all viasin 
vain ; they were determined tliat the 
busiiie.^'S should not proceed. It is almost 
impossilde to describe what took place 
during the uproar, and as onr ^pace is 
Aciy limited, we shall merely add that 
it was terminated about halt-past two 
by the ( hairmaii udjourniiig the meeting 
to Ileald's Hall, there to be resumed at 
hall-past three. 

Shortly after the appointed time the 
venerable chairman reopened the busi- 
neSsS. Prior to the first resolution being 
put to the vote, he took the sense of the 
meeting as to the correctness and jiro- 
priety of the eoiihtnietion which he i-.ul 
put Lifion the advertisement at tliecoin- 
nientement of the meeting in the fore- 
noon. Tile meeting decided, hy a 
unanimous vote, that his construction 
of it was .strictly correct j it being a 
])iiblic meeting of the f t tends uf Sertp^ 
tural cdactttiuuy who were almidy pre- 
pared to address the throne for the cn- 
tire and unmati fated volume 0/ the holy 
iicrtphtres to he used vi ike natwnal 
edueaUu 7 i in Ireland ; and cuiisecpiciitly 
that any interference of persons opposed 
to such an address was a most un war- , 
rantable intrusion u{)on the privileges i 
of a meeting convened in those terms, 
and for that specific piir|)o.se. Some 
discussion then took place as to the 
course to be adopted most advantage- 
ously, namely, whether the business 
should be forthwith proceeded in, or 
postponed to a future day. In the 
course of the conver.satiori it was stated 
that a number of operatives were pre- 
aent from Honley, llolmfirili, beyond 


Bradford, and other distant places, wlio 
would nut be able to attend on another 
I occasion, on account of tiie distance and 
loss of time ; and it was consetpiently 
resolved to proceed with the business 
I immediately. 

The first resolution was then put, and 
carried unanimously. 

I'he Rev. C, II. Lutwioob, Incum- 
bent of iit. Paul’s Church, Iluildersfield, 
proposed the second resolution. He 
said that he little expected that in the 
year any body in n Christian 

country would have been • died on to 
stand up in defence of the worn of (iod ; 
and little did he expect to find persons 
ready to league themselves with Pelial 
against (*hrist. (Hear.) When he re- 
collected that the object of the Kildare- 
^tre t LSociety in Ircl.md was in fact the 
object of the Bible Society, when the 
objects were so catholic, it filled him 
with a considerable degree of surpri^-e to 
think that any Minister of the King in 
a Christian coniUrv sliould abolish the 
grant whicli had been acted 011 for 
years, and in its stead introduce a board 
forme(i of materials •?() diseorduiu one to 
another us mu'^t cause the fabric soon 
to fall to pieces. Who would ladieve 
that that board was to consist of Pro- 
testant, Pie.sbyterian, Roman Catholic, 
and that even a 8 ()cinian was to sit at 
that board even with Christians } and 
who could suppose that that board was 
likely to put forth any selection that 
would give a fair view of the 8 crip- 
lurcs ? Tlie ))rinciple of ProtesinntLsm 
was the Bible, ilio whole Bible, and 
nothing but the Bible; and they entered 
into that room from which tliey were 
driven by a cabal of wicked men, to 
support that principle. He maintained 
thattis fahible men they had not a right 
to leave out one word of the word of 
God, when it is recorded in that word 
“ that all Scripture is given by iii- 
spiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, and for instruction in righ- 
teousness.’’ Were they not then de- 
teriorating from that profit which the 
Scriptures were able to afford their 
readers, when they attempted to keep 
back any part of the great cbaiter of 
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their salvation whicli tlie God of ever- out note or comment. After what had 
lasting happiness and blis.^* hud ^iven I recently taken place, that could never be 
them ? For his ])art, he would not dare | denied again. It wus well known to be 
to be guilty of auch a thing, lie put it a fact, though they had always heard it 
to thoae friends present, who were com- denied by the Catholic priest, that the 
pelled to labour for their daily bread, children of Uoiiiuii Catholics, who were 
whether they, as parents, as Christians, desirous of attending the schools of the 
and as men, would consent that their society were zealously kept back by 
children should be furnished only with anatliemas from the altar. We saw the 
the mutilated Scripture? If not, why professors of a religion cjilling itself 
should they consent to rob their Irish Christian, preventing the knowledge of 
brethren of what they themselves would the sacred Scriptures. They had lately 
on no account part with ^ He contend- heard from the principals of Stoneylmrst 
cd that the Irish, as a people, were not College that the decrees of the Council 
Ojiposed to receiving the satn-cd Scrip- of Trent w'ere the rules for the govern- 
tures, for it was in evidence that the meat of the church : and tliey had 

parents of children had in many cases ! now that declaration acted upon, so 

received liibles at the hands of the that the priests would not let the 

teachers of those children; and lie people read the uniiiutilated book of the 

would assert, tliat the only persons who ^ieriptures. The tpiestion for the meet- 
opposed the circulation of the word of ing to decide, w'a*?, whether they would 
(lOcl were the priests of the idolatrous permit expediency, or that Frolestanlibiii 
and Hah^lonisli profesvsions, which dare which was founded upon the Jlible, to 
not come to the light to be judged by predominate, lie was quite aware tiiat 
the word, because they knew that their it was possible to make extracts from 
tenets are not only opposed to but con- the Bible that would not clash with the 
tradicted by that word. \MKit would they doctrines of the church of Rome, but 
think of a proposal to teach a man with would rather appear to favour them, 
extracts from the Douay translation of j though he knew not of any part of their 
the Roman Catholic Bible, which stands | creed that was according to the ^cTiptures, 
a note to this import, “ If it were not j and therefore he should contend for the 
for the confusion that it would intro^ I unmutilated volume being used. It was 
“ duce into Irelaudj it would be a very j matter of convenience, it was matter of 
happy thing for a general massacre of. economy, to give children a parable by 
*'all the Rrotestant heretics to take | itself, because a penny pamphlet would 
place ? It was here re({uested that j last nearly as long as u 8d. Bible j but 
Mr. Ludwidge would state the reference I as soon as they were fit to receive the 
to the quotation. Mr. L. replied, that | 'I'estament it was placed in tiicir hands, 
he was not prepared to state the exact | Mr. Franks read an able extract from the 
chapter or verse ; that a friend on whom Irish Magazine for March, with a view 
he could depend had stated that such to show that each member of the Board 
notes did exist, but it would be, he of Commissioners might strike out of 
agreed, desirable not to advance any the class-book those doctrinal parts 
thing that could not be literally sub- which were opposed to his views, so 
stantiated. that all the parts which went to establish 

The Rev. J. C. Fkanks, Vicar of any particular or general fact would be 
Huddersfield, said that he was glad that removed, and that the worst portions 
Government had withdrawn the grant only o£ the Catholic Bible might be re- 
from the Kildare-street Society, and had tained, and that it was not even corn- 
transferred it to the Board of Education pulsory on tlie board to use any portion 
in Dublin, and his reason for so saying of the Scriptures whatever, not even in 
was this — at Bradford there had been a the education of Protestant children, 
great deal of equivocation as to whether He concluded by observing that the 
Roman Catholics would or would not great principle, which he trusted they 
allow the people to read the Bible with- would never abandon, and which, as 
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Christians and members of the chureh 
of England they ought ever to hold fast, 
was that the Bible and the Bible only 
was the religion of Protesiaiits, for 
whatsoever was not contained in or 
could not be proved by it was not part 
of the faith of Christians, and in order 
that men might believe that which per- 
tained to tlieir salvation, they should 
possess the whole JSeriptures, which 
Christ had called upon them to search. 
(Hear.) 

Tlie Rev. (i, S. Boll said that al- 
though Mr. Lutwidge was not jirepared 
to substantiate the cjuotalion he referred 
to, yet he Avould with perini>sinn read 
two extracts from tiio celebrated Romish 
doctor. Cardinal BeJIarininc, the Venice 
edition, 15I)9, vol. ii. ]). oOO. At the 
conclusion of a long dissertation re- 
specting the laity, he adds* “ Lastly, it 
is a blessing to obstinate heretics to he 
taken out of this life, for the longer they 
live the more errors they conceive, 
the more persons they pervert, and 
the more ilamnation they obtain to 
thcrnselves.’’ Just before that he says, 
after ipioiing some very great autho- 
rities on the subject, “ We collect, 
hence, that it is lawful for heretic'* wlio 
are rohcls to the church, f(» he cat olf 
from the church, and dvUvered over to 
the secular judjo to deaihJ' It was 
needless to inform the meeting that all 
were heretics who did not belong to the 
Holy RomUk Church, The original 
work he had in his possession, and had 
made the translation himself 

The resolution was carried unani- 
mously. 

The Rev. W. H. Bull, incumbent 
of Sowerby, near Halifax, proposed the 
third resolution, in a very able and inte- 
resting speech, which we have no room 
to report. He read an extract from Dr. 
Doyle’s catechism, and an answer given 
by Dr. Doyle before the Committee on 
Education, to show that if an Irish 
peasant were to persist in reading the 
Bible in the authorized version, after 
having been prohibited by the clergy, he 
would be denied admission to the sa- 
crament of penance, by means of which 
alone a Catholic believes that he can be 
released from sin. 


The Rev. T. D. Gregg, incumbent 
of Earlsheaton, in seconding the reso- 
lution, after expressing his regret at the 
earlier occurrences of the day, proceeded 
thu^. It appears to me that in consi- 
dering the merits of the question before 
us, we seem too much to forget that 
our principles are known and ascertained, 
and that it is this ascertainment of our 
principles whicli peremptorily mark out 
the course which we should adopt. 
Philosophers, as they call themselves, 
or infidels, may bo.ast I'f the liberality 
or enlightenment whicli prevents them 
from seeing anything peculiarly ob- 
jectionable in the lloinan Catholic 
religion. We cannot, as Protestant 
Christians, claim a share in any such 
enlightenment or liberality. Our 
church declares in her ^2‘2iul article, 
“ tiiat the Romish doctrine con- 
cerning purgatory, pardons, 
is a fond thing vainly invented, 
and grounded u|)on no warranty of 
KScripturo, but rather repugnant to the 
wwd of God.” And again, in the 31st 
article, “ that the sacrifice of masses in 
the which it was commonly said that 
the priest did offer Christ for the quick 
and the tlead to have remission of paiu 
or guilt, were bla^^pheiuous fables and 
dangerous deceits.” These, sir, arc our 
! principles, known, understood, avowed. 
It is not witl) us a debateable point 
whether the Roman Catholic religion 
is right or wrong. Tliat was settled 
long ago. We hold it to be a sys- 
tem of gro^s and pernicious error — 
tiiulthis opinion lies at the very founda- 
tion of our present proceedings. Let us 
be consistent with ourselves. The ques- 
tion is — Should we consent that one jot 
of truf. should be sacrificed to gratify 
or conciliate the ministers of error ? 
Suffer me to put a case in illustration. 
Suppose a number of men blindly infa- 
tuated or knowingly deceitful, either 
themselves believed or desired to per- 
suade others to believe, that twice five 
were eleven, twice six thirteen, twice 
seven eighteen, &c. Suppose these men 
expressed a great horror of the multi- 
plication table which recorded their lies, 
and threatened to take away their chil- 
dren from our public schools except we 
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banished from tliem the obnoxious do« 
ciiment. Should we yield ? Would 
there be anything resembling common 
sense or consistency in our preparing a 
selection from that multiplication table, 
leaving out that which disclosed the 
errors of our opponents, lest the rising 
generation sliould arrive at the danger- 
ous discovery that twice five are ten ? 
(Cheers ) I perceive that 1 need make 
no ajiplication of this ))ara11el. Is it 
not the very wiiy to make ?ce[Jtics of 
the I'rotcstaot children of Ireland to let 
them see tiiat lliere is an) tJiing which 
cau warrant a withdrawal of the Hible 
at certain scn‘:()iis from their perusal ? 
Circnmbtances compel me to be very 
brief; but before 1 conclude, 1 shall beg 
to set before the meeting a view of the 
case wl»iel), as far as I can judge, is not 
witliout sojiie importance. JVrhaps 
there is iKuiiing calculated to afford 
greater surprise than the astonishing 
effects which we sometimes find h 
arise from te.xts of Scripture the moat 
apparently uncalcnlated to make any 
impression on the liearcr. 1 rccollcet 
having read of a person who, on one 
occasion, strolled into a church when 
the le^sson for the <Iay was reading — it 
was the chapter in (icncsis whicii gives 
an account of the life and death of the 
very early patriarclis. There is given a 
brief account of each individual, wliich 
terminates with his age and death 
in this way — all the days of iieth 
were nine hundred and twelve years, 
and he died — all the days of Cainan 
were nine hundred and ten years, 
and he died — ” and so on ; each 
lived to a great age and after all 
he died.*' The simple repetition of 
this circumstance arrc.sted the attention 
of tlic listener. “ What !” he reflected, 
all died/* Even after such a lengthened 
existence, each yielded to the great law 
of nature and he died. And 1 must die 
— and am I fit to die?" The arrow was 
fixed — it could not be shaken out — the 
sinner was converted. I constantly hear 
authentic accounts from the persons con- 
cerned of similar effects arising from 
the application of the word of God to 
the heart. 1 am sure many around me 
could add the weight of their testimony 


[ to what I allege. (Yes, yes.) And shall 
we. Sir, with such knowledge of this 
wonder-working and astonishing, and 
something like magic.'il effect of which 
every passage in tlie word of God io 
capable, shall we, 1 say, venture in 
obe<iience to the enemies of liglit and 
iriitii to abstract one single text from 
tlie marvellous, .and miraculons, aud 
mysterious volume of the oracles of 
Gn<| ? (Chcer.<.) iSir, I rejoice tli.io wc 
have been ojiposed. The o|»p<)sition 
which Ave liave encountered will rouAC 
a spirit in the breasts of the CInistians 
of this country that will bring them to 
a man to supplicate against iliis unad- 
vised curtailment of the Jiiblc which 
they love. The Hov. gentleman con- 
cluded by annonneing a meeting in 
support of tiie views set forth in the 
dflrcss, to be held on that day week 
(Monday, the ISillt of March) at Dew\s- 
bnry, tlie admission to which meeling 
would be by ticket, in order to secure 
the uninterrupted and (piiet expression 
of the feelings of tlio.se who favoured 
Billie education. 

The address and resolution wxrc 
adopted unanimously. 

John Brooivk, Esq. of Dewsbury, 
proposed the next resolution, wdiich was 
seconded by Jons AVuitackk, Esq. of 
M'oodhouse, and pas^^cd unanimously. 

Tlic Chairman left the eliair, and it 
was taken by the Rev. J. C. Franks. 

The Rev. James Faavcett, ineiiiiibenC 
of bt. Mark's Cliurch, Woodhouse, near 
Leeds, proposed the thanks of the 
meeting to Mr. Roberson, for his kind 
attention to the business of the day, and 
the accommodation he had afforded. 

The Rev. J. C. Boddingtox, incum- 
bent of Horton, near Bradford, seconded 
the proposition, and it was carried with 
three time.9 three cheers. 

At the recommendation of an opera- 
tive *'Go(l save the King" was sung, 
with an additional stanza for the Queen. 

At the close of the proceedings a 
gentleman suggested that in order to 
show that the meeting was not a po- 
itical one, the IHth and 19lh verses of 
the chapter of the Revelation of i>t. 
John should be read. We subjoin the 
passage—'^ I testify unto every man 
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“ that liearet!i the words of the prophecy 
of this hook, it nny man shall add 
unto these things, (iod shall add unto 
him (he plagues that are written in 
this book : and if any rnun shall take 
“ away from the words of the book of j 
this prophecy, (h)d shall take away 
“ his part out of the hook of life, 
and out of the Holy City, and from 
“ the things which are written in this 
book.” 


From the LON no. W GAZETTE, 
Fridav, MAunr i ), 1S.j2. 

INSOLVENTS. 


BANKRUPTS. 

ALLEN, J-, Tiverton, Devonshire, drurffist. 

BARTHOLOMEW, J., Derby, uiiholsterer. 

BAYLEV'jG., Bristol, silk-iuercer. 

BINCKES, W. T., Great Newport-street, 
Lou {J- acre, leather- cutter. 

BHOSl'EK, R.. Stockport, grocer. 

CAMPBELL, W. F., Hatton 'garden, jeweller. 

CAHUINGTON, J., Seethiiigdauu, Great 
Tower- street, bricklayer. 

DEAN, J. F., Drakelovv-inill'farni, Derby- 
shire, miller. 

EMERY, E., Great Bell-alley, painter. 

FIANDER, H , Sloane-sq., Chelsea, plumber. 

FR WCIS,.) .,Brig'iiib»‘lmsiouc, Sussex, mercer. 

MARKS, K., and W. Ci.arringtun, Murk'laiic, 
malt-tactors. 

MILLIC VN, J.,Maryport, CuwLcrland, iron- 
luou'^er. 

OSBORNE, d., Bishupsgatc-street Within, 
cheese iiionger. 

PEARCE, W., Lostwithiel, C'ornwall, timber- 


EVANS, W., Carmarthen, draper* 

KEY'l’E, S., Minories, oilman. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

GRAVES, H., and W. S. Gooding, Strand, 
tailors. 

PK.ATJ', T., Exeter, Jruggibt, 

BANKRUPTS. 

BOWDLER,T., Siireissbury, horse-dealer. 

CROSBEE, T., Birmingbani, ca>te.r and iirc- 
hrass-manuiaclurer. 

DV* METZ, A. L., VValtcr's-buildings, Hol- 
loway, bilUbroker. 

FRY, J., Bristol, bailor. 

JARVIS, E., Stoke Dainerell, Dcvoi- diire, 
sail-maker. 

REYNOLDS, J., Royston, Herts, carrier. 

.VrUAKT, J., Plymouth, builder. 

THOMAS, 'r., S(iiitliaiiipton>row, Blooms- 
bury, and High Holborn, wiiie-merchaut. 

SCOTCH SEHUESTRATION. 

SANSON, J., Edinburgh, ciolh-uierchaut. 


iiierehant. 

RINGSLEV, J., Biggleswade, Bedfordshire, 
corn- factor. 

ROBINSON, W., llartley-ca&tlc, Westmore- 
laud, butcher. 

SMITH, J. and C., Bath, grocers. 

TI lOM PSON , A., St. HeleiTs'place, merchant. 

TODD, 'T. and T., Bnminglmm, factors. 

'rOMSEY,d., Liltle Marylebonc-st., victualler. 

VERITY, W. jun., Birkeubhaw, Yorkshire, 
worsted-in iiiufaclurer. 

WlLKlNsON, J., Sheflield, tavern-keeper. 

SCOTCH SEOUESTRATION. 

ALLISON, A., Glasgow, tavern-keeper. 


LONDON MARKETS. 
Mahk-Lanr, CouN-KxnuNGE, March 12. 


Tuesday, M;^cm 13, 1632, 
INSOLVENTS. 

LEWIS, G., Vere-st., Oxford- street, broker. 

MERCER, J., Thrapstoii, Northamptonshire, 
innholder. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 

ARMITAGE, J., and J. Greenwood, Claytoi 
and Swamp, Yorkshire, stulV- manufacturers. 

PARKINSON, E. C., Bradford, Yorkshire, 
apothecary. 

WARING, J, and J., Lepton, Yorkshire, 
fancy- cloth- manufacturers. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

JONES, E., Canterbury, grocer. 

®^i^*ORE, J., Nottingham, bobbin-maker* 

WiUSONi 11., Sun-street, woollen- draper. 


—Since this day se'nuight our supplies have 
been moderately good as to English, Irish, and 
Scotch wheat, English malt, and English, 
Irish, and Scotch barley. Our supply of Irish 
oat-* has been abundant. Of foreign wheat 
and flour, English atid Scotch oats, and pulse 
and seed, from various quarters, the supplies 
have bi ju but limited. 

This day's market was tolerably well at- 
tended both hy Loudon and country buyers, 
but the trade, as to each kind of corn, malt, 
pulse, seeds, aud flour, was very dull, at last 
week's quotations* Many of the country 
buyers merely wanted small parcels of seeds, 
or seed outs and barley ; aud the demand for 
the mealing part of the latter having been 
greatly decreased by the low prices of Irish 
aud foreign flour, may account for this d^l^ 
ness. Feed oats, beaus, peas, mealing and 
grinding barley, were less inquired for than, 
on several past Mondays, lu rye there ap- 
peared to be nothing doing. 
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Wheat 5^.s. to (>6^. 

Jtye ■••• •••• to 

Barley 2 Is. lo 3^is. 

■ . fine 35s. tu 44t. 

Peas, White 35s. Ui 398. 

■■ ■ " — Boilers 3Hs. to 4-lsi, 

« — ■ Cirey 33s. to 37s. 

Beans, Old 3U. to 3ds. 

■■■■■■■ Tick 33fi. to 378. 

Oats, Potatoe 24s. to 27s. 

- - ■ Poland 2'2s. to 2'%h, 

— — Feed l><s. to 23s. 

Flour, per sack 55s. to 60s. 

PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 44s. to 48s. per cwt. 

- — ■ ■ Sides, new... 48s. to 50s. 

Pork, India, new..,. 127$. Od. to 130s. 

Pork, Mess, new . . . 7r)s. Od. tf> — s. per harl. 
Butter, t'clfaht .. ..84s. ii» 8Ss. per cwt. 
Tarlow 84 s. to ‘Jis. 

■ ■ ■ ('ork 88s. to yOs. 

— Liinenck toOOs. 

■ Waterford.. 88s. to yOs. 

— ■ — - Dublin . . to 78s. 

Cheese, (.’heshire....5Gs. to 7(»s. 

— Oloiieester, Double. . .50s. to Cls. 

(Gloucester, ftinj^le. . .48s. to 54s, 

KcIjuu 4*<>.. to 54s, 

- — Gouda 48s. to 52'.. 

Dams, Irish .58s. to 653. 

SMITHFIKLl),— March 12. 

This day's siipfdy of sheep, lambs, and 
caUes, was limited; of heasts moderately 
{jood. The tra<le was throii;;hout dull ; with 
niiitton and veal at an advance of 2f/. per 
.stone; with heef, lamb, and pork, at Friday's 
quotations. 

Beasts, 2,581; sheep, 17,400; calves, 80; 
piS^, HO. 

MA RK-T. AN E.— Friday, March 16. 

The supplies continue large, but priuripally 
of ail inferior quality. The market dull and 
the prices of Monday barely supported. 

THE FUNDS. 

.3 per Cent, 3 1 iWon. ITues. \Ve«l. Thar. 

Cons. Ann. f | SSjI 82|1 ^.^|1 e3j f3f 83i 

COBBETT-LIBRARY. 

New Edition. 

COBBETT'S Spelling-Book; 

{Price 2s.) 

Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
Ruch a hook, a clear and concise 
INTRODLCTION TO ENGLISH GRA^IMAH. 
This I have written by way of 

A Stepplng>Stone to my own 
Grammar; 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GR/\MM.AR.— Of this 

work sixty thousamt copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, aiul 
the price is 3^. bound iu boards. 

2. An ITAI.IAN GRAMMAR, by 

Mr. Jamks Paul Corbf.tt. — B eing a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6$. 

3. COTTAGE RCONOMY.-I wrote 

this Work professedly fur the use of the la- 
bouring and middling clasiies of the English 
nation. I made iiiyself acquainted with .be 
best and simplest modes ot making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as. | believe^ 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pi£*s, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
I understood as well ns any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also oil the istraw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2it. 6d, 

4. YEAR’S KESIDENCE IN AME- 

RICA. — 'Fhc Price of this book, in good print 
and uij hue paper, ia :)s. 

5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 

a Treatise on the situation, soil, euclosiiig and 
lt'i)iiig out, oi Kitchen (Gardens; on tlie mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-heds and (irecn- 
huuscs ; aijil on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen (Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether ot the (Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower (Gardens. J'rice 6r. 

G. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 

tisc on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, oti 
the pruning, and on the riuting down, ol Fo- 
rest Trees and UuderwuoiU. Price 14.V. hound 
ill boards. 

7. PAPER AGAINST (SOLD; or, 

the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is bs, 

8. SERMONS. — There are twelve of 

these, iu one volume, on the following sub- 
jects : 1 . Hypocrisy ami Cruelty ; 2. Driinkeii- 
uess ; 3. Bribery ; 4. Ojipression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. The Murderer; 
8. The Gamester ; 8. Public Robbery ; JO. The 
Uuiiatural Mother ; II. The i>iuol Forbidding 
Marriage ; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3i. fid, bound iu boards. 

A Tbirreenth Sermon, entitled ^‘GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews." Price 6d, 

9. TULI/S HORSE-HOEING 

HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin 
ciples of 'Fillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. CoBBErr. 8vo. Price i5«, 

1 0. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 

miitiotti Price 8rf. 
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11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES 
By .William f'ohbett, Juti., Stiulciit ol' Lin- 
Colo’s lull. Price; 3 a‘. hd. boards* 

12. FRENCH GRAMMAP; or.Plaiu 

Instructions for the Learning of I'rcnchr Pric 
bound ill boards^ fix. 

1«. THE EMIGRANTS GUIDE 

Just now Published, under tins Title, a littl 
Volume, coiitainiD^ Ten Letters, addressed h 
English Tax- payers. A new edition, with » 
Postsrri|3t, coutailnn^ an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Colibett. Price 2s, 6V/. in hds. 

14. MR. JAMES PAUL COCBETH 
RIDK OP EIGHT HUNDRED MILES JN 
EKAN(JE. Second Eilitioii. I'rice 2^. 6V/. 

15. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 

Enj;li>h, intended, not only a History for 
VoiJTifr People to read, hut as a liook of Exer- 
cises to accompany niy Preijch Grarntnar 
Two Volumes. J'rice l.Tv. in hoards. 

Kk MARTENS’S law OF NA- 
TIONS. — This is the Hook which was the 
foiindutiori uf all the knowle(1,‘;e that 1 have 
ever possessed rekitivc to public law. 'J lu 
Price IS 17£.,audthe maniicr<if its execution is, 
1 think, such as to make it lit for the Library 
of any Gentleman. 

17. LETTERS FROM FRANCE : 

containinf^Oliservatious made in that Country 
duriiif; a Residence of Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. JJy JoilN 
M. CoDiiETT. Price in boards. 

18. A TREATISE ONCOBBETT’S 

CORN ; containiii!;; Instructions for Propa- 
gating; and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
IJarvesiin^ and Preserving; th'c Crop , and also 
an account uf the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 2s. (id. 

19! PROTESTANT “'REFORMA- 
TION" in Eni^land and Ireland, sliowin®: how 
that event has iiiipo\crished and dc<;rnded the 
main body of the people in those countries. 
Two volumes, bound in boards. Tbe Price of 
the first volume is 4r. (id. The Price ol the 
second volume 35. He/. 

To be bad at No# 11, Bolt* court. Fleet-street. 


T he mark L.\NK express; a New 
A»;ricultural and Tradiu§; NEWS- 
PAPER, of the larg;cst size,, price only Seven - 
pence. — Published every Monday evening;, in 
time for the Post. 

In it will be found— The fullest particulars 
of Monday's Market at Mark-Lane, and all 
the other Markets, Home and Foreign, of the 
Week; Meat Markets, and Reports of Fat 
and Lean Stock Markets ; State of the Wool 
Trade, Hoine, Colonial, and Foreign, Current 
Prices, &c. ; all important matters occurring 
in the Agricultural and Trading World; a 


List of the principal Fairs and Markets to 
take place every eiisiiiiig Week ; all Improve- 
ments, Patents, &c. ; Concise Stutemeuta of 
the Eflects of New Decisions in Courts of 
Law, and the earliest Notice of Motions and 
Hills in Puriiament atlccting the interests of 
Landlords, Tenants, Manufacturers, &c. ; 
particular attention to all changes in the Laws 
of moiiicut to the Maltster and Retail Brewer, 
the Prices of Malt and Hops, Wine, Spirits, 
&c. ; tjuaiitity on haml, 6lc, ; and all that can 
constitute a desirable Family Newspaper and 
Record of Facts, &c. for the iiifurmation and 
^onlaijce of all men of business throughout 
the Empire. 

N. H, The Keepers i f Commercial Inns, 
and those who have Ordiiia.i^s on Market 
Days, attended by Fanners, Cornraetors. Mil- 
lers, Yeomen of the County, &c., will liiid 
the “ Mark-Lane Express ’* the best ainl 
cbcajiest Monday Paper they can lay upon 
their tables for the use of their Customers. 

Orders rccciviMl by the Publisher, W. Jen- 
kiiifcon. at the OrTice, .Silf), Strand, Lomkin ; 
and by all Hook'-cllers, Newsmen, and Clerks 
f the Roads, throughout the Empire. 


Ou Ih-'. Istof April, 18.S2, will be puhlishcd, 
price SiKjieiicc, containing Forty closely- 
priuted octavo pages, No. II. of the 

P OLITICAL UNION MONTHLY RF- 
(ilSIER; or, THE RFORMERS’ 
MAGAZINE.— Kdiicd by a Member of the 
(^iiincU of the Hirmingham Political Union. 

This publication is iiiiusnally ebeup ; it 
contains a greater extent and variety of poli- 
tical inroriiintiou than any other periodical, 
and is tlie only one which is honestly nud 
entirely devoted to Political Unions. Arrange- 
ments have already been made lor procuring 
intelligence from upwards of a hundred of 
those patriotic as(.ociuiionsj ami it is hoped 
that communications will be fonvardt'd from 
every Ihiion in the kingdom. The pages of 
this Magazine oiler to Political Unions a 
record and a rallying point ; a means of con- 
centrating tlicir hitherto scattered energies, 
and of directing them to the restoration of 
popular rights and national prosperity. The 
Political Union RKGisTr.a will at all times 
>e the advocate of the injured ami tbe poor; 
Jilt the best illustration, uf its character and 
jriiiciples will be found iu the work itself; 
and it is hoped that that character and those 
•riiiciples will secure to it the support of the 
'liopLE, whose interests it will always ad- 
vocate. 

Within a week after the publication of 
he first number a second edition was called 

• X 

.or. 

London : Published by W. Strange, 21, 
Paternoster-row ; and by Atkinson and Co., 
Glasgow. Sold by all Booksellers and News- 
men in town and oountry. 

Tinted , by William Cobbett, JohnsoiPs-couit : and 
published by him, ht 11, Belt-oourt, Fleet-street. 
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TO THE 

ELECTORS 
OF BIRMINGIIAAI. 


Cottvridne Fatm^ Ktnn*d Noitoitf 
^ March -iO, l5»32. 

Gentlemen, 

I INSERT, below, an address of Mr. 
Geoaue Edmonds, in which he offers 
himself to y<m. as a member to repre- 
sent you in Parliament ; and, under the 
present circumstances of the country, 1 
should think it an instance of great 
baseness in me not to say thus openly, 
that L think him eminently calculated to 
serve you in that capacity. Of his devo- 
tion to the good of the country, we have 
a decided proof in llie well-known fact, 
that he was one of the victims to the 
cause of reform, in 1SI9. The enemies 
of the people know well who arc the 
people’s best friends 3 and they have 
known how to liandle them according- 
ly. This alone, however, would not be 
a sufficient recommendation 3 this alone 
would by no means amount to a proof 
of a man’s fitness for the trust ; for, a 
man may change; he, though acting 
rightly for awhile, may never have had 
a good motive ; he, possessing by nature 
all the vulgarity of rural life, joined to 
all the stupid pride of the foolish part 
of the aristocracy, may have squandered 
away the savings of a father’s liFe.3 may 
have spent, in the indulgence of his up- 
start vanity, the fortunes of himself, his 
brothers and sisters, and even of his 
children 3 and* unable to get his wife to 
give up hers, he may have abandoned 
her and taKeu up with andther : he may. 


thus reduced to real in.Mdvency, have 
turned patriot^ ha\iug first been cast 
ofl* by those amongst whom he had 
spent his money ; lie may have become 
rt tool in the liund^t of the people s foes ; 
he, when pressed by want, arising from 
his own laziness and vanity, may sell 
liimsef to the haters of reronii, and 
may, in fact, depend on lliem for food 
and raiment; lie mav, by 13RAZEM 
LIES about HE- ACTIOaXS, encourage 
tho haters of reform to ofipose it, rely- 
ing, Oil the one hand, on the chances of 
a scramble, or, that tailing, on the keep 
of tlie successful (>p)>oser.*> 3 he may be 
a BHAINLESS POOL, so illiterate, of 
such bea.sily vulgarity, so notorious a 
LIAR, tiial even truihs come blasted 
from his tongue ; he may under a head 
as grey as a rat, present to you ihet 
fooleries of childhood duly co-mixed 
with nialignilyj which it has required 
half a century to mature 3 he may be 
the most bragging ImUg, and at the 
same time a coward so consummate 
and so often chastised, as to know, by 
the feci, a stick of ash from one of ha-* 
zie, or, like the hero in Iludibras, a. shoe 
sole of 7 ical*s leather from one of boar s 
skin. 

In Mr. Edmonds, you will know, from 
the evidence of your own experience, 
that you have precisely the contrary of 
this loathsome picture, in the drawing 
of which I claim not the merit of 
a/i/y. Always steady as a rock to the 
principles wiili which he started 3 alw'uys 
possessing the only real indc})cudcncc„ 
namely, that which arises. from a man’s 
owfi industry 3 having great capacity for 
efficient and^most useful exerli^ii both 
%vitli pen and tongue 3 being in tlie 
prime of life 3 having too sound a judg- 
ment not to see, that he must blast his 
name forever by yielding to any of tli& 
allurements which power has in store ; 
being, in short, industrious, able, frank,^ 
courageous, not , greedy of gain, and 
having in his own talents and jiursuits 
a security ogaiiist penury 3 being, be^ 
sides, a native of your important tawn^ 

0 
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and well understanding all its great ^former of Derby, and a score of others 
affairs and all its various interests^ and, I might be added; but lias any one of 
though last not Ica^t, being of temper them shown the smallest disposition to 
and of manners calculated to conciliate take one single ounce from //lojve 


even those who may be opposed to liim : 
in Mr. iCoMONDs you have these quali- 
ties and this character ; and, in any 
man, what wore can you want to have ? 

A man of property'' will answer 
the thoughtless and the seWish. And 
what do joii want “ a man of property” 
FOK ) VVliut Foil do you want such a 
man to defend the rights and promote 
the interests of the uidualriofts vlasseA? 
The first thing that a wan of property" 
thinks of, is, to keep himself as much 
above the middle and working classes as 
he now is : the next thing, is, to raise 
himself as much further above them as 
he can : these objects will not, be you 
W'ell assured, get out of his view by j 
his going into the House of Commons : I 
they will always (unless he be a rare j 
man indeed, and oncynch rare man Bir- 
mingham has, I believe, the honour to 
jiosscsH,) be his very first objects. If it 
is easier for a camel to pass tltrongh the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven, I am sure 
it is still easier for that animal thus to 

E ass, than for a rich man to enter the 
louse of Commons without acting for 
the benefit of the rich, rather than for 
that of the poor. 

Experience'' they say, “ makes 
even fools wise.” And what does ex- 
perience tell us upon this subject ? We 
want a reform only because rich men, 
and the nominees of fich men, have 
brought millions of us to the verge of 
starvation. And are we to be rescued 
from this state by rich men } Do we 
seek a remedy in the very thing which 
has been the cause of our disease ? Be- 
sides, what has been the conduct of the 
rich “ reformers " in Parliament ? Oh ! 
what a victory it was to elect Mr. Page r, 
the rich banker and reformer, for Lei- 
cestershire^ and ousting the member of 
the Duke of Rutland ! What a victory 
to elect the' rich reformer, Mr. Denison, 
fbr Noiiinghamahire ! What a victory 
to boat the Duke again, iii Cambridge- 
fhire, by electing the rich reformer, Mr. 
iloBANs! Mr. Stuot, the rich re- 


which are pressing the industrious mil- 
lions to the earth, and to get rid of 
which is the object, and the only ra- 
tiooal object, that we have in view in 
seeking a reform of the Parliament? 

I Has any one of them objected to that 
pension -fist, that sinecure, grant, re* 
tired- adowance, .anil dead-weight list, 
which contains the names of the rich 
whom the poor are compelled to support ? 
Has any one of them ever objected to 
the annual payment to HANOVERIAN 
and other foreign half-pay officers, to 
whom haio been sent nearly, or quite, 
TWO MILLIOi\.S OF ENGLISH 
TAXES since the peace, though the 
half-pay is deemed a retaining fee for 
future services, and though the law for- 
bids those wen to be employed in onr 
service ? Has any one of them ever 
complained of this flagrant waste of the 
j people's money ? Has any one of them 
ever made an attempt to repeal Sturoes 
Bourne's hated bill ? In short, has any 
one man of them discovered the smallest 
degree of feeling for the indnstrioiis 
classes ? Never, and never will they : 
it is not in nature that they ever should. 
And, therefore, if these great towns be 
weak enough, or, rather, base enough, 
to prefer rich men to represent them, 
they will soon find that they have 
forged chains for themselves and for all 
the rest of the country. 

If we wish for an instance, which 
ahalk in one single man, give us proof 
comjdete of the soundness of my rea- 
soning here, have we not Uubdett? 
Have we not this fellow, with twenty 
thousand acres of land, and with, pro- 
bably, two hundred thousand pounds in 
the funds ? This one is rtcA enougi), at 
any rate ; this is a man of property'* 
enough to satisfy the very basest of dl 
mankind. And what has he done> 
Why, after having for years deluded 
the people, by his bawliqgs against 
THE GREAT FABfiUBa,'' and for the 
tearing the leaves oui of the accursed 
Red Book," we see him now actually 
endeavouring to stifle the Politicau 
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Unions ; while from his lips never 
comes tlierc one won! ai^ainsl any of 
those votes of money which are the 
cause of our ruin anil our sulfering. We 
see him pelted from the husting;s with 
turnips and cahhages by his oppressed 
constituents, after having seen hit 
pledge himself to support Canning, ji 
the very moment when that iinpuden 
tax-eater was declaring, that he woult 
oppose reform to the end of hh life ! 

Here, then, we have a proof of th< 
inelTicacy of riches to secure to us gooi 
representatives. JluiinKTT’s conduct ha 
arisen from his ric/ics. Had lie been 
poorer he might have acted a bettc 
part : he has too much, and is too font, 
of it, to suffer him to wish to see th 
power of riches diiiiinishcd. Thus, it is 
a great mistake to sujipose, that riches 
and independence mean the same thing 
or that the latter is the effect of the 
former. The man really independent 
is he who feels that he lias within him- 
self the means of providing for all hi.- 
rtal wants, and whose life has been, 
and whose character is, such as to CMirse 
him with no imaginary wants. That 
is the only truly independent man ; and 
such a man you see in your indefat igably 
industrious townsman, Mr. Edmonds. 
If, indeed, he were a great bulky beast, 
whose shoulder-of- mutton lists were 
made for the plough-handles, and whose 
broad back was fashioned to a liod or a 
knot, but whose laziness had never suf- 
fered him to earn one single penny 
since he was born, and whose vanity 
and brass united, made him think him- 
self entitled to live, in some >vay or 
other, Hpo/t the labour of others : then, 
indeed, you might inquire, and you 
ought to inquire, into the amount of his 
property. If he presented to you the 
beau-ideal of a sturdy beggar, having 
liis bulky, ill-formed carcass carried 
about the country, passed along from 
town to town, by the means of sub- 
scriptions wheedled out of the pockets 
of the thoughtless; then, indeed, yon 
might reasonably inquire how he could 
ever be independent ; and, in ilict, it 
would be the duty of the magistrates of 
Birmingbam to take him op, and make 
him give an account of how he got Ais, 


living j he having no visible means of 
honest livelihood. Hut, in tlie talents, 
the rare iriflustry, the self-dependent 
powers of Mr Edmon’ds, you have a 
better security lor independent conduct, 
than you could have in all the riches of 
the richest man in the land. . 

Mr.TuNNYsoN is talked of as a mem- 
ber for IlittMiNoiiAM ; and who and 
what is Mr. TbXNYsoN ? He has lately 
been in public pay, and has quitted it 
on account, liesa)s, oi' ill-health. This 
was the true ground, or it was iv false 
one. In either case here would be 
enough for Mr. Tknnyson; for you 
want both health and honesty ! Hut 
there is another objection to Mr. Tkn- 
NYbOx ; namely, that he is in Parlia- 
ment now, and has been there for seve^ 
rut years ; ami that he has never miide 
an effort to tahe away the pension list^ 
never opposed the yturly grant to Ha- 
noverian and other foreign officers; 
lever objected to the g rants to the cler- 
gy out of the taxes ; never objected to 
the military and naval academies i 
never protested against military and 
naval halt-pay given to rectors and vi- 
cars of the church j never attempted to 
cause any of those changes which are 
ibsolulely necessary. And why sltniild 
you suppose that lie would change his 
course of conduct ? He is a tried man ; 
tie has been tried and found wanting. 
You know what he has been ; and 
hereforc, if you were to choose him, 
rou would stamp his past conduct with 
^/our appiohation -y and that would 
imount to a declaration on your part, 
hat you were content with the squan- 
derings^ and that you wished them to 
vntinue; or, in other words, that the 
leople of Birmingham do not feel 
hemselves oppressed by the taxes and 
ates and the Corn Bill, and that they 
want a reform merely for the sake of 
he name ! To those who propose Mr. 
FNNYsoN to you, put thesc questions. 
kYill he distinctly pledge himself 
To move or support a motion for the 
abolition of tithe.s in England ) 

To move or support a motion ibr the 
repeal of the malt and hop tax 7 
To move or support a motion for the 
repeal of the Corn Bill > 

OS 
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4 . To move or support a motion for the 
sweeping away of the pension^ 
grant, allowance, sinecure, anti 
ciead-wcight lists, with the few ex- 
ceptions which strict justice would 
call for ? 

If they do not answer in ilip. negative 
for him, he will do it himself. Upon 
what ground then, with what decency, 
with what honesty^ is any man of this 
towm to propose to you to elect Mr. 
Tennyson, while another man is ready 
to give these pledges ? 

Gentlemen, I am aware tiiat I may 
have taken a liberty too great in thus 
appearing to think it necessary to ad- 
dress you on a subject, on which 1 know 
you, and the whole nation knows you, 
to be sucli conipcient judges -, but 1 
trust that my anxiety that your exam- 
ple might be such as to direct in the 
right path all the other towns, an<l all 
the counties in the kingdom, will be my 
apology. 

I remain, 

Gentlemen, 

Vour most humble ainl 
most obedient Servant, 
Wm. COHBE'rj\ 

Mr". EDMONDS'S ADDRESS. 

** To the Inhabitants of Birmingham, 
and its vicinity. 

** Fellow Co(jntr\men, 

“ You will, in all probability, be soon 
called upon to exercise the important 
privilege of electing two members of 
Parlianicnt. Eilurts are now making 
to induce you unawares to pledge 
yourselves to vote for gentlemen, 
“ Strangers to this Town j whose 
chief recoiumeivlatian is their wtallh 
and station I who are comparatively 
unknown to you 3 and whose priuci- 
** pies arc not of that decided character 
which is indispensable in your repre- 
sentatives. Under these circumstances, 
** I venture respectfully to pray, that 
you will reserve your (iledgcs till you 
have before you all the candidates for 
your choice. Members of Parliament 
^ arc not to be chosen in mere compli- 
f ' ment to wealth and rank. Votes are a 
Umt, a solemn trusty cn^ated and con- 


ferred for the general benefit of the 
“ nation, and in ]iarticular for the pro- 
tection of those multitudes who are 
NOT included in the provisions of the 
“ Reform Bill. 

'' The enlightened inhabitants of Bir- 
‘‘ mingham and its vicinity will be 
“ guided in their choice of representa- 
lives by experience ; they will re- 
cpiire something besides wealth and 
rank, or even that regard for the con- 
stitutional liberties of the country 
which CONVENIENTLY uIm overs itself 
“ at the ‘ eleventh hour,* just when the 
cause of reform is about to triumph ; 
hut which existed without energy, 
“ without ENTHUSIASM, without HEVO- 
TioN, when that cause demanded the 
“ ahl of every patriot ; and when its 
advocates were subjected to every 
species of opphession, persecution, 
'^and cruelty. 

Aware of the serious circumstances 
“ of the country, you will require that the 
“ men of your choice shouhl liavc the 
“ capacity to take an cflicicnt and dctcr- 
“ mined course in the settlement of those 

IMMENSE QUESTIONS, CIVIL and ECCLK- 

siASTiCAL, whicli a Refvirnied Pailia- 
“ ment MUST presently entertain 3 and, 
“ in the discussion of which, courage, 
“ decision of character, j»crseverance, 
“ and benevolence, of the highest order^ 
are necessary ; and without which, a 
mere gentleman would be tossed 
** about like a feather upon the ocean 
of Parliamentary Debate. 

“ With the firm conviction that I 
“ possess many of these essential quali- 
tics, and that 1 feel the awful res[)on- 
“ sibility under which a representative 
discharges his duty 3 it is my unal- 
TEiiABLE purpose to offer myself for 
‘‘ the representation of this town and 
“ its neighbourhood. This step has re- 
ceived the sanction of all classes, and 
of several ef the master minds of 
** the day 3 so that my return is scarcely 
“ problematical — 1 believe it to be 
CERTAIN. 1 found my hopes of aup- 
port, not certainly on my being a 
** RICH MAN, but on my having, for 
“ many years, steadily and persever- 
“ ingly advocated the cause of reform* 
and opposed religious and civil 
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oppressions and impositi-nis of every 
description — and on my having done 
“ so, with Jill the faculties of iny head, 
and all the energies of my heart. 

• ** 1 have the honour to be, 

“ Fellow Countrymen, 

“ Your most obedient 
“ and devoted servant, 

“ Geouob Ed.moxds.’* 
** St. 3fftrt/'s Srjuffre, 
l*Jth March, 1832 .'* 


A LETTER 

lO 

]\rR.c;ii:oRc;t: WOODWARD, Nlu voaK: 

On darn, Hogs, Mangel •Warze.l lieer, 
Cholera Murhua, Cast-thnj, Tillies, 
Citiigration, and Peter Tiiimble., 

('otUndijf-Fnimy near Jiirmnifjhajii, 
lUth March f 

M V Dkar Sir, 

First to business, and then a little 
dish of politics ; but, lirst of all, as to 
t'le date of this letter. This farm is 
about five miles from nirminghani, and 
is ill Worceslei shire, wliich I believe is 
your native county ^ of which, I do 
assure you, I think the more highly, on 
your and \our family ^ account. 

Now tiicn for aiiotlier favour to beg 
of you : on the 21st of December last 
1 caused twenty (juarters of corn to be 
bought for me at faverpool, to be sent 
c»)iistwise to London, and in about a 
week I was told by iiiy correojiondent, 
that it was bought and shipped. Now, 
mind, this was before the I At of January, 
Well, I have just got a letter from Lon- 
don with the.se words in it, “ We have 
“ yet heard nothing of the Liverpool 
“ corn !” It is useless to storm, espe- 
cially against wretches so torpid as the 
mariners of Li%'erpool. What a set of 
sailors ! No wonder that Jonathan 
beats them at sailing ; no wqpder that 
an English ship cannot sail so cheap as 
an American ship ! I deserve this, how- 
ever ; for 1 have been served in the like 
Way twice before; and even when I wa.s 
giving the order for this corn I hesitated, 
observing, that perhaps thes/ior/cs/ way 
'vvas to writaio New York for the corn. 
Nay, if any Liverpooler will bet me 


three sovereigns to one, I will bet that 
this letter brings me tliecorn from New 
York to London b^^fore the above-men- 
tioned shipment ot corn will arrive from 
Liverpool, though bought, paid for, and 
ship))cd before the first of January ! 

1 request you to send me in common 
flour barrels^ forty quarters, or 340 
bushels, of the best yelloxc corn, the very 
best that you can purchase 5 and ship it 
as soon as you can to me at I^imdon, 
and by a Yankee ship : for God's sake 
keep clear of the Liverpool navigation I 
I want the corn for my horses and pigs, 
but also to make puddings, bread, and 
otlior things for the table. Tlierefore, 
get it quite and sweet, and send it 
in barrels by all means. Perhaps it 
ought lo be got in the ear, and .shelled 
for the pur|)0he. Mr. Tredwcll will tell 
yon about this • and lie will helji you to 
choose the sample. The great faiiUof all 
the foreign corn is, that it has generally 
been healed, more or less, in Uie ship ; 
and that makes it musty, ]^1ttil)g it in 
barrels, and in April too, will prevent 
thi'^j and I beg you to get the very best 
yellow corn, that has not a rotten grain 
in if. After this year I shall not want 
foreign corn at all ; and in another yejir 
or two, there will be no importation of 
it. The while corn is mure steely than 
the yellow; and, therefore, I wish to 
have the yellow. The farm, at which 
I now am, will have two statu le acres 
of corn this>ear; and 1 will het any 
m.in ten sovereigns that they will yield 
thirty quarters, or 240 bushels of shelled 
corn. 

Draw upon me for the amount of the 
corn at sixty da^s sight, or at thirty 
days if you like. Pray, as soon as you 
get this, write to me about the wood ; 
tell me what you have done about it* 
It will be soon enough for me to have 
it next winter. Avoid “Via Liverpool “ 
as you would avoid all that is slow and 
ruinous in maritime operations. If you 
had to do with these people, you would 
(TO mad. 

I left home on the I7th of December, 
and have been preaching politicv^ in til 
the great towns in Lancashire and York- 
shire: I am now come hither; and 
shall go to that Dudley of which you 
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used to talk so mud). We arc all iti a 
state of complete uncertainty as to the 
passing of the Reform liill •, but we are 
sure of having? a reform •, and 1 <lo hope 
that 1 shall yet see you all in England. 
Remember me in the kindest terms to 
Mr. TredwdI, Dr. Mitchell, Mr. Harris, 
and to all other of my friends that you 
know, and to every iix-mber of your 
own excellent family. Above all things, 
remind Charles and Thomas of our two 
days laughing, at (irassho))pcr l.odge, 
when we got Peel's iSill and the report 
and Ricardo's evidence ! Tell them to 
remember thatl then said : “ Now, I'll 
“ go home ; for the tiger ha.s drawn his 

own teeth.” 

I send you this order for corn in 
yrinf, to save postage; for 1 pay as 
little as I po.'-sihly ran towards the feed- 
ing and clotiiirig of ** Ladg Juliana 
Ilobhovse'* n.ni\ the like. I pay as little 
as possible in tliis way. I never use any 
liquor that i)ays a tax in any shape that 
I can see. The malt-tax is, however, 
my master as yet j for seivants will not 
drink water, and they ought not to d(» 
it ) and you cannot always have milk 
for them. However, 1 think, tliat 1 shall 
be able to mutch my Lady Juliana here. 
Before I left home I caused a hariLl of 
fnnnget-u’urzel beer to be brewed. 1 
once tasted some very good at Kvb, in 
Suifdk ) and the other day (2nd March), 

I tasted .some very good at Mr. i>TJCK- . 
key's, at Ridgemont, in the Ilolderness 
country, in the East Riding of York- 
shire. Now, if 1 find my barrel as good 
as that, I shall, at Ludy-day, make a 
b.irgain with four Chopsticks, three men 
and a boy, to serve me for a year, at j 
such and such wages, to bo boarded and j 
lodged of course, and to have no drink 
but mangel-wurzel beer. The maids 
shall be upon the siame terms j and thus 
1 shall chouse my Lady out of about 
thirty pounds a-year ! Now, mark how 
this will work. In consequence of my 
withholding this sum from my Lord 
Altoorp’s charity I shall be 

^le to give my servants higher wages. 
We ^all share in the effect of the sub- 
traotion : I shall have more money to 
apply tp other purposes j and they will 
b^more to buy clothes with, or to save 


j against their dav of marriage. When 
I get home, and have lU'^ted tliC beer, 
I will give my readers a full account of 
it, and of the manner of making it. We 
know that sugar will make beer ; and 
we know that mangel-wurzel will make 
sugar. It remains to be seen what the 
cost of making beer will be in the latter 
case. I suppose not more than a sixth 
j>art of the cost of wait-beer. Mr. 
Bkidob, of Holford, says, that he made 
a pint ofjirdcnt spirits from a gallon of 
mangel-wurzel jnibe ; and I see no rea- 
son vvliy very strong beer si.nuld not be 
made of that juice. Let me get some 
good ale from it, and deposit a hundred 
bottles of it at my shop to be distri- 
buted ] and send half a dozen to a clever 
friend in each country j and my Lady 
Juliana will, if her name be still on ibe 
charity "-list, have to look sharply 
about her for her allowance. My 
opinion is, that farmers may all make 
their own sugar ^ as well as their own 
beer ! I have no doubt about the 
matter. But I will try it all before the 
end of Mag, and make the result known 
to my readers. It is, perhaps, not pos- 
sible to make sugar for sale with a 
profit-^ because that implies the purchase 
of the root, the conveyance of it, and 
the inconvenience of disposing of the 
pulp when the juice is out, besides 
buildings and labour for the purpose. 
Whereas llie farmer the rooty has 

it on the sgot, has the brevvhou.se, and 
all the implements ; lias the servants 
without any cost on this account ; has 
the cattle to cat the j)ulp, and hogs to 
eat the wash , I will try the whole thing 
thoroughly, and will give an account of 
the result. Y^ou will get this Register 
before the end of April, and 1 shall ex- 
pect my corn in June. By-the-by, it 
was I who introduced the mar!^ei~wurze.l 
into the United Statesy and also the 
Swedish turnip, as a field-crop, and os 
food for cattle j and also the fine Sussex 
hogs. Apropos of hogs : at Notting- 
ham, the other day, 1 bought, in the 
market, a ham that weighed 70 (seventy) 
pounds, avoirdupois ! The hog weighed, 
when dead and dressed, forty-hve score 
and two pounds, or 902 pounds ) which 
is the weight of a good, large, fat JDe^ 
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vomhire ox,, and about the average 
weight of tico Scotch oxen. To attain 
to these weights the oxen must be four 
or Jive years old ; and this lii>g was but 
three. This hog was bred by Mr. Fil- 
of Soy'^ioii-hall, near Newark, 
in Nottinghamshire, and was fatted by 
Mr. Michael Fisher, Penny-foot Style, 
near Nottingham. Great praise is due 
to Mr. Fiilingham : anybody can give a 
hog food to i'at him ; but how' few will 
take the pains and luive the patience to 
rear the frame ! This hog was worth 
Gd, a pound (and the lard, about sevcMity 
pounds, perhaps was worth 10/f. a 
pound), all through, ^2‘2/. 1 1.«. (ui. : and 
almost any large farmer might, if lie 
would, have a hundred of such hogs to 
kill every year, each hog luiving cc^st 
Jiim not more than .sem/ pounds at the 
outside. Hut to do this re(|uircs Jore- 
siyht as to food ) and it r.i|uires that 
care and that patient attention which 
are wholly incompatible with the de- 
canter and late hours: lie who would 
have a stock hke this must go to bed 
with the lark, and with the lark he 
must rise. This sort of farming implies 
that scores of tons of mangel- wurzed 
and Swedish turnips are at hand, even 
in May ; and that heavy crops of lucern, 
cabbages, and corn- tops, are nt hand 
throughout the summer j and to have 
these, implies attention and vvell-npplied 
labour ^ and not a parcel of grass-land, 
which is left to produce what it plea.ses, 
and in which tlie animals are left to cut 
their own victuals, to swallow it, wet or | 
dry, and to digest it as they can. J 
know many a farm of 200 acres which 
does not produce so much as I could 
cause to be produced upon twenty acres 
of the same f^irm ! Once more, send 
the corn as quickly ns you can. I want 
it in pirt to rear some pigs, which 1 
shall make to weigh fifty score each^ if 
1 can. 

Do not be frightened about the 
chotera morbus : it is a lie altogether 
but it has served for a pretence for the 
passing of a law which would put to 
shame the legislative invention even of 
the Algerines. However, out of 
evil comes good ; ’’ and out of this 
choiera-morbui lie comes the driving of | 


tl'.e tax and tilhe-eatersout of the Wknt. 
I wish the devils iiad a good sweating 
fall-fever of Amei ica •, that would put 
an end to vested insolence!'^ 

What monstei‘» these are, too: they 
complain of a surplus population : they 
hi'.ve all manner of sc hemes for getting 
the people out of tlie country, and 
making their number less; and jet they 
would subject ii< all to the basest "sl.i very, 
in order to prevent us from dying! 
One would have tlionglit that tlicy would 
have hailed this disease as a great bless- 
ing ; but there is in their conduct every 
ihuty charactcrisiic of supreme folly. 
However, ag.iin I say, good is coming 
out of evil : tt ar of catching the disease 
has induced the tax and tithe- eaters to 
give up something to those whom taxes 
and tithes liavc hrouglit to the verge of 
starvation- It has been and is driving 
great numliers of the devouring cjr- 
moianU from the Wbx ; it is thinning 
the gaii.iiig-houses, the stews, and the 
as'-embiages of pickpockets, who, when 
dis))cr.S' (I in the country, will not so 
easily lind shelter from the hand of 
justice. It is driving the parsons away 
out of tlie Wen ; and it \a the only thing, 
hut an abolition of the tithes, that will 
ever drive tlicm to their livings ; still, it 
sends them away from this hellish Wen. 
'rjicy arc lads that will r/eauwr wherever 
they be ; and it is better for them to 
devour anywhere but in the Wbn. In 
short, this disease has done, and will do, 
a great deal of good. Even the “ fast,*' 
which we are going to keep on Wed- 
nesday next, will do a great deal of 
good ; and, if you doubt of this, read 
the following circular letter of the 
Bishop of London to his clergy, .tml 
read it, 1 beseech you, with all possible 
gravity of countenance. AVhile you are 
reading it, look as pious as if you had 
the toolhach, 

London House, Feh. 28, 1832, 
Reverend Sir,— A clay having beeo ap* 
pointed for a general and public act of ‘ 
liaiiuii before God, with an eip ^ 
to the new and grievous dia 
he has been pleased to visill 
there is good rea^ou to bopelit 
observed with mere than w 
under a deep senia not only : 
daiigerj but of the sms which I 
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if they have not cullctl Jov/n> thi'. infliction of 
the Divine pleasure. The disease which is 
now inukiiifi^ progress in this inetropulis is, as 
you are no doubt aware, iiinst malignant and 
fatal in i\\e poortmt and most dislrntstd diUrictH. 
Want oi sujficient food, clothing, and warmth, 
appears to he, next to iiiteinporance, thechiet 
predisposinp^ cause of its attacks. I'nderthese 
circumstances, it seems ti» be particularly re- 1 
qviired of us that >vc should sanctify our fast, | 
nut only by brinj^iii^ before the L ord contrite 
and peiiiteut hearts, and a spirit of supplica- 
tion, hut in the way which he has declared to 
be most plcasint^ to himsell', by an incuasvd 
ineamre of chanty to our poorer brethren ; 

dealiiij; out our bread to the huuury, and | 
brin^in^ the poor that an: a(jl'Lied io our 
houscy — Isaiah Iviii. 7. I have, iherefoic, 
earnestly to recommend that you should caii*.e 
a collection to be made in your church or rtrtpel, 
after the sermon on the flay appointed lor the 
general fast, and that you slioidd reintt tlie 
proceeds 1 hereof, or such part as may not he 
required for the neressdiev of your own putish, 
to the f(eneral fund which will probably be 
raised for the relief of the moi e distressed dis- 
tricts of the metropolis. That you may be 
strengthened by the lloi.v Spiki r to the faith- 
ful discharge of your important duties in this 
season of fear and trial is the earnest prayer 
of your atfectionute brother iu Chuut, 

(!. J. LoNOON. 

There, now ! think of that, Master 
Woodward ! We have liad fasts enough 
before \ but never had we fasts, until 
now, accompanied with .such earnest 
exhortations, on the part of the bishops, 
to feed the hungry and clothe the naked ! 
Do pray look at this whole thing ^ and 
tlien remember the dreadful denuncia- 
tions that used to thunder from the pul- 
pit, the horrible anathemas on ** sedition 
and blasphemy" that the bishops and 
clergy used to pour forth on those occa- 
sions. You can see that every thing 
here is upon the change ; every thing is 
upon the workj like wort in a tun-tub ! 
Not only the cholera is softening the 
heart, but the universal cry throughout 
England for abolishing the tithes, is also 
producing its most salutary effect. I 
shall presently, in another part of this 
Register^ insert an article from a very 
excellent newspajtcr called the Brighton ^ 
Guardian, giving an account of a lec- 
delivered in the Isle of Wight itpon 
|Qe abolishing tithes in Eng- 

It was delivered on the 0*th inst., 
^whwh very day 1 was, at nearly 
miles distant from the 
"dtiWicuT, labouring ia the same 


righteous cause, at the town of Barns- 
ley, in Yorkshire. that, whether 
j they pass the Reform Bill or not, here 
I we are, all ot c. mind vvith regard to ill is 
jniost iiu|)ortant matter. If I had my 
I choice given me in the following ques- 
tion, “ Will yon have the Reform Bill, 
" and not an abolition of the tithe^ 
“ system ; or will you have an abolition 
“ of the tithe-system, and not the Reform 
“ BillV* I would jinswLM’ without hesi- 
tation, (live me tin latter, by all means. 
.Judge \ou, then, of what importance I 
deem this matter, anil judge you how 
delighted 1 mn.st be to behold what is 
now passing in Ireland. Tell Mr. Clark 
that lie iiiiiy begin to make his prejiara- 
lions for coming back, for that the land 
in England will soon be as free us that 
in America. 

Do, pray, look at my petition, pre- 
sented the other day to the House of 
Commons, on the subject of emigration. 
I defy the history of the whole world, 
1 defy a recital of all the freaks of all the 
madmen that ever lived, to produce any- 
thing equal, in point of folly ; I defy all 
the ijurhcries in the world to produce any 
instance of childisliness, equal to that 
which is recorded in the aforesaid peti- 
tion ! Here is a country, the fanners 
of w’hich justly complain that there is 
not a sufficiency of labourers to get in 
the harvest in due season ; and here is 
a Government, having a Board of Com- 
missioners paid by the public, the busi- 
ness of which Coiiimis.sioners is to con- 
trive the means of sending the labouring 
people out of the country uC the public 
expense, upon the alleged ground that 
they are too numerous ! Need you 
wonder, then, at hearing that the coun- 
try i.s in a state of misery and coiifu.sion ! 

You have heard and read a ^eat deal 
about the FIRES ; and, you kmw what 
a kind intention this Whig Government 
had towards me with regard to those fires. 
It is these fires which have, in fact, pro- 
duced the whole of the apparently won- 
derful changes which have taken place 
w'ithin these fifteen months; and I will 
tell you how they began. Take the map of 
Englind, and you wi^ee, in the north- 
eastern point of tHlipftunly of Kent, a 
little circuit, called the Isljs of Tuanjbt. 
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It is a spot of about ton miles iu diame- 
ter, pretty nearly as Hat as a pancake, j 
and in the month of August, covered all | 
over with heaiitifnl crops <»f corn of all 
sorts, nr with crops etpially bcanlifni of 
turnips, clover, sainfoin, lucern, or some 
other herbaceous or root crop. N(»w, i 
mind, while our wise (Government has ^ 
been proclaiming;, in all sorts of ways, | 
that the misery of the working people 
ari)se from their f^rcr'ss/iv* ; 

while llicanio and Ih'otigham and the 
w'hole of the Scotch crew, have, in order 
to prevent taxes from being rci)ealeil, 
insisted that tlie misery of the working 
pcojde arose, not from the weight of 
taxation, but from an over quaaiity of 
working people ; while the Government, I 
led by the nose by the impudent iitnl igno- j 
rant Scotchmen, ]ia\e bc(*n proclaiming, 
in all manner <jf wa\s, that the workiiij^ 
people suffer only on account of their 
excessive numbers; while this lias been 
dinned in the cars of the working |)eo- 
ple, they have seen, every year, thou- 
sands upon thousand'^ of Irislimen, sent 
over by the base and cruel SQUiaKARcnv 
of Ireland, to come here and wipe away 
the cream of the Knglisli labourers 
year, by doing the harv(.*it work at half- 
price - and by sleeping and feeding like 
hogs. In the month of July, lH30, just 
after the harvest had liegun in the Im-,e 
OF TriANEr, several scores of tliese 
wretched slaves poured into the I-^land, 
and agreed to work at less than haU- 
jiriee, were lodged in hams by the farm- 
ers who agreed with them, and foil them 
nj)on potatoes. Instantly the English 
labourers received notice that they must 
work ai the price of the Irlyh, Feeling 
the injustice of this, .and having before 
them the proclamations of the (Jovern- 
ment, declaring that all tlieir sufferings 
h.ad arisA from their excessive num- 
bers, and seeing no redress from any 
other quarter, they took the giving of 
the redress into their own hands. They 
armed themselves with what they called 
BATS ; they went tr> the several barns, 
where the poor Irish fellows were 
moozled in among the litter and rubbish, 
roused them up, and told them, that 
they must ’march out if the Idantl. The 
Iioor Irish fellows remonstrated, but re- 


monstrances w’ere in vain. At last, it 
came to actual fon e ; and though the 
attacked party b ul liooks and knives, 
thchc were of liiue avail against tlie hats, 
which are green sucks four or five feet 
long, the thickest cud being about the 
size of your wrist, wliich is not a small 
one. The invaders were thus marched 
in hands to a bridge at one corner of the 
Island, on the Canterbury road, and 
were compelled to cross the bridge, with 
an injunction not to return into tlie 
IsKindon pain of the t«^of which se- 
veral of them IkuI just had a taste by 
way of warning. 

i'he invaders being driven out, the 

hettfis'h as Dr. illack called 

them, returncil to their work, and car- 
ried through tlie harvest completely, at 
the prices at wliicli tliey began it. Jhil, 
as is always tlie case, under similar cir- 
cumstances, one victory points out the 
way to another. 'Hie same principle 
which pointed out the necessity of driv- 
ing out the Irish invaders, pointed out 
the necessity of putting down thrashing^ 
mavhmes. Here also the proclamations 
of the Government applied ; for, if the 
sufferings of the working people arose 
from their riiunlicrs being excessive in 
proportion to the (piantity of employ* 
mevt, tlie llirashing-machines, which 
took away the labour from men, and 
gare it to iron uvtl to horses, must be ati 
evil which ought to be abated. There- 
fore, upon precisely the same ground 
that the Kentish men had expelled the 
Irish, they resolved upon expelling the 
tluashing-rnachincs in the Isle of Tha- 
nct ; and as the=e were inanimate sub- 
stances, the breaking of them to pieces 
was the readiest means of expulsion. 
To this end the men assembled in large 
bodies, some carrying hats, and others 
sledge-hammers and crow-bars. Those 
farmers who were wise, at once con- 
sented to the breaking : those who were 
not wise, locked their machines up in 
barns, and applied for soldiers to defend 
their premises ; and those premises, 
without, I believe, one single exception, 
in the eastern purl of Kent, were set on 
fire ; and the flails were once more 
heard in the barn^«. The labourers lytd 
now discovered that their wages also 
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might be raised. In the Isle of Thanef, with very little indeed purloined from 
they reared a banner or standard, on the labourers in Lincolnshire. It is im- 
which uas inscribed: ‘MVE WILL possible that tlie invasion should not 
NOT LIVE Ul*ON POTATOES now be put an end to. You will parti- 
words as tcrril)1e to the present system cipate with me in feelings of sorrow for 
of taxing and tithing, as wore to King the lot of the-se poor creatures from 
John and his satellites the wonls which Ireland, who have no pnor-tawa to pro- 
the barons inscribed on their banner, tect them ; hut you must also partici- 
Thc barons declared that tlie laws <d pate v/ith me in the joy which I feel, 
England should not be clianged 5 and that the lahourers of J'^nglaiid are better 
the men of Kent declare that the /iW off than they were before. The Irish, 
of Eaigland shall not he changed. “ thus penned up in their own island; 

and bread, or fire,'' seemed to be the ihus prevented from coming to carry 
geneial resolution of the lal)()nicr'5 ill the away tlic cream from lii ' English la- 
east of Kent. In liie greater part of tin* b Hirer s milk-pan, will comjiel tlie land- 
cases tlie employers gave 'vay; tliey holtlers of that country to make Just 
yielded to the dictates of self -preserva- jirovision for lliom, so that they may 
lion if not of justice. From llic north- not starve amidst iliat great abundance 
cast corner of Kent, the demands of the wJiich luis spmng up, and wliieh is 
labourers spread swiftly over the wliole always springing up, in their own fertile 
of that beautiful comity, over Sussex, country, and under the labour of their 
and then over Hampshire, Wiltshire, own hamis. 'J'lier ' is no i|ue:jtioii that 
lierkshire, and across into tlie important this exi>nNion by the English labourers 
counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, [has had a great hand in producing that 
and into Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon- resistance t f the itfjtj meat of tithes, which 
shire, and Lincolnshire. Tlie last bar- is llic lirst great .siejun the producing of 
vest has been comparatively little vi- measures (measures now actually pro- 
sited by invaders from Ireland, who have posed) which must legally put an end 
scarcely shown their faces inthesouih- to the whole of tliis prodigious hier- 
ern counties j and, in Liiicoinshire, archy, which is the main cause of the 
where the invasion was considt riihle, Corn BiU^ and of imnienms other evils 
troops of horse soidkrs wete employed tiiat aillict the countiy. Manifold arc 
to protect the poor creatures agaiii»it the evils wliicli have been produced by 
the bats of the natives, wiio, as the keeping the two countrie'^ in a state of 
newspapers told us, m.t only attacked Iialf-liatrcd of one iiiotlicr *. fheMC evils 
the invaders in a most furious manner, will now cease ; for, never will the 
but who, in one instance, proceeded t(f English be jirevadcd on to think ill of 
do that to tiicin which they Knew to he the Irihli, because liiey resist the pay- 
t'le most effectual Wtiy of preventing nierit of those tit.hcs, which the English 
t lem from being instiumenlal in udtling j themselves are so impatient to be freed 
1 1 the evils wliich tlie Government ami from. 


Peter Tiiimrlk (who is their great guide 
in these matters') liad ascribed to a sur- 
plus population !’' Vim will he glad to 
learn, that this was, however, a newspa^ 
per He ; and that Englishmen' were in- ' 
capable of such barbarity, tliougli goadetP 
on by provocation 10 a greater e.\tent _ 
tlian human beings had over before ex- | 
perienced. Notwithstanding the troops' 
of horse, the invasion was, in f.ict, reii-| 
dered useless to the farmers, who em-! 
ployed the invaders, who had to' re'urrij 
back to their Stpiires with very little’ 
Lincolnshire money in their pockets 


The fires of which you have read, as 
having taken )>lacc in the last fall and 
tliis winter, aic from the lowering of 
wages. The formidable attitude of the 
chopsticks, and the mimerons fires 
blazing at the .«^ame time, induced the 
fanners to promise to keep up the wages 
in future, sf) th.it the working people 
might liave iiirai ami bread. In many 
instances the parsons agreed to lower 
their tithes in proportion to tlie rise in 
the wages of the ciiopsticks. But ima- 
gining, I suppose, that the terrible hang- 
ings and transl^jortings hud so terrified 
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the labourer? a? to make t?..em again of the parish that is to say, for 
submit to a |KitaU).(liet, the fiirmers ^./Ae m/t: they want their clue 

in inanv instances rcdiued the wages to j share ot the produce of the jrood /««</*; 
a potato standard ; and wherever new Rud this scheme whenever it shall be- 
lires hiivc blazed, this appears to have come tslV-d of amongst them, will 
been tin; case. 'I’o talk therefore of ^ only make them see the more clearly 
leant o/' atnougst the labour- 1 that they ilo not possess that which 
ers, to tidk of tlicir having been .\e-lthcy ought to possess. Here lies the 
durrd b;j cfir„p\ pnblicati m, argues i/rcat dijficiilly of the THING ! By 
a dcgicc of ign.nance cqu.d to that jails, by tro.idmills, by troops; by 
which dictat.(ra boaid of commi.ssion- means of one sort and another, the 
ers to get ri;l of the people at the very riiixo could get over every other dilfi- 
time w'ncn tiierc were not enough of ciltv, as long a.s it remained at peace 
them to get in the luirveit ! Just as if With other i.aiions ; for people asscin- 
chcap publications or (lc.tr iinbhcations | bled in masses ot scores ot t'loiisands, 
wcie wantin.^ to ci)n\ int c men lli:it lhe\ | toe rin.vt. need not, ami it does not, 
were entitled to .sci.’.e httl:' puifioit ol , care a straw. As l.tr as public opinion 
the meat and of the Ifcail, tlte v\ln !e I goes, while that is allowctl to have any 
of wliieb had been I'r.nlm cti by tlieir j w'cight, giv it masses tire formidable to 
own Iftbours ! I tli'* tiijnc; b’.it wc (unwc ti> 

i have the plkJisurv* to tell you, tint ! l)i\\ orui ih^at, the .t;Teut miisses 
the hihourers in tlie r i^t . iind in the 1 •‘rvMiotliiii*;-. 'I'lu* rhop- ticks are #?<;<?/// 
boiUh, and in the wtwt, ;;ie a yreat deal \ n'fff’re ; uiila^iit them there is no such 
better oH’ tlian they weie in tlic tear : thin;;' as i od, raiment, or property; 

and tint il is luy (Opinion, that j ii^aimt uni\ ersnl discontent and hatred 
the thiin:' will <j^ > mi (Hi'iorm l/ill or no i ni them there is no defenee, ainl no pro- 
Ketbrni 13ill) tiil tlu‘v aiMln have their : (eciion. Tliey are as prev.dent as the 
due blnre of the jiro luce of the land. | nir, and as darltne.ss ami l!;;iit. 1 here 
It i.s emions to oh^ei ve ilie many wen i •'» Ihii^ circiim.‘daiu*e lMdont;in;C to them, 
derlul edVeu f)rfidne(‘a h\ that iiu'mora- j that they are acUntcil by no VMfiricos; 
ble strife, wliiehi, as I li.ive ^ .itcd, hei^.'in ] y re idercd discontented by no 
in tlic Meof'ih.inel. It is .surpi isin;; In the lani^na^^e of 

Iiow .solicitous the Itin l-Ijohiers have •'■leriptmc, they say, “ (livc us inotl and 
become to provide for tlie well-heini; raiment convcnicMit tor us. Jl they 
of the lahoiirer-^. Anion:;st other eu- have these, no persuasion will urt^e them 
rious iristai’ces of tins, is a At//, now ti> deeds which bespeak discontent.^ if 
actually before the House of Lords, for they liave them not, in Lni^h'Uid, nothing 
uitik.\n^ allot went s of land to iUv vkop^ *''111 make them cotuenied. How often, 
sticks -j and thus //f/s/c/fj// them into con- good (lod ! have I warned the (lovern- 
lent. Y*)U hii\e liear<l in Lnglaiid, and against proceeding upon the hc- 

I daresay you hear your own wifi? now, that Lngli.slirnen would lie dovvri 

singing to the ehiidreu in the eiadle : starve ipiiotly * 1 warned the Duke 

n...hy.habvhnMtin.- Wellington, upon his coming into 

Daddy's j^oiic a huntin;, nflfice as prime mnnslcr, to ciclopt liiea- 

Til get a little rabbit's-.skiti, .siircs to prevent things from coming 

To wrap baby up in ! tr, jlnit state ill which i lie labourer should 

1 never see any of these projeci®' find himself reduced to the choice of 
without thinking of tlii.s lullaby of ihe > hatif/hir/ or sfarvbig ; for that, if things 
nursery. Ah ! rny good lords! H is ! were brought to that pitch, if the la- 
not that, that the chop-siick*? want ! | hourers once li.n! the choice of hanging, 
They want to see tlie small farms that I or certainty of starving, Englishmen 
they formerly saw: they do not want i had shown, in all ages, that they pre- 
to be set on to waste ihe marrow ; ferred the former to the latter. And, w'e 
of tlieir hones, to break up poor hind.s, ' recollect well, that the newspajigrs told 
and to make them good for the benefit u.s, that the bauds of chopsticks, going 
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to tlmse who were at work in the fields, 
put this (|ueslion to them : Which 

do you choose, to be hanged, or to be 
starved to death r” The answer always 
■was, To be hanged.*' “ Well, then, 
come along with us.'^ Such and so 
strictly have my predictions been veri- 
fied with regard to this matter. 

However, 1 have, as 1 said before, 
the very great pleasure to tell you, that 
I now see reason to hope, tliat this 
great source of trouble is likely to come 
to am end; that the land-owners are 
convinced that the people of England 
are not to be reduced to potatoes; and 
that they are di.«posed to adopt measures 
of justice towards those, without whose 
hard labour their estates would not be 
worth a stniw, while they themselves 
would be helpless and miserable crea- 
tures. 13e assured, however, that all 
their attempts will Fail, until the taxes 
be so reduced, as to make this go- 
vernment as cheap as that under winch 
you have the happiness to live. 

Tin's letter contains a great deal of 
matter, very interesting to Englishmen 
who are in the United Slates ; 1 there- 
fore recpiest you, if you can, to have it 
republished in some newsfiaper of New' 
York; and if you cannot do tha*, to 
have a small edition of it publi.shed in a 
cheap ])ampldet, by that excellently 
good man, Mr. Doylk, of New V^ork; 
and if he do not sell enough to cover 
the cxpcn.sos and to pay himself for his 
trouble, 1 beg you to pay the balance on 
my account, and to add it to the amount 
of the CORN. Ask Mr. Doylk. to get for 
me Uamsy’s History of the American 
llevolutiunary War : also the American 
Kaleiuhir for the present year or the lr»st 
year : also tlic newest edition of the 
American Tariff; and you will please to 
send them to me by the way of Liver- 
pool ; for, ill this case, we have nothing 
to do with Liverpool marine rg, ^ 

Upon looking over my letter I perceive 
that I have forgotten one thing, which 
it was my intention to mention to you. 
We have here a great political pfii/oso- 
pAer, whose name is Thimbi.e, and who 
really is the great pivot upon which the 
piesent Ministry turns. His ‘*^rgt 
name/' as the Scotch call it, is Pexbr. 


This philosopher has lately put forth a 
sort of manual, to be the guide of his 
Majesty's profound Ministers. It would 
be tedious to describe to yon, in detail, 
the contents of this very elaboiate publi- 
cation ; but the substance I will state, 
because it will not only amuse you, but 
will enable you to judge of the minds 
of those of whom this ^)quire Thimblk 
is the guide. The Sejuire (of wliom, by- 
the-by, you saw' a good one in my co- 
medy of tiic .surplus population) says 
that which amouni.s to wliat is expressed 
in the following proposiiir/ns : — 

1. That the people of this country are, 

in their sexual propensities, like 
the stock upon a farm, taking for 
instance, the swine- 

2. That, if left to tliemselves, they 

would increase in the same manner 
tliat swine would increase, if suf- 
fered (according to the American 
phrase) to remain unaltered ; lliat 
the increase of their numbers would 
not be so rapid as the increase of 
swine, because the females have 
generally but one at a time, and 
that only once a year, while swine 
bring from seven to fonrteen, and 
bring them twice in the year. 

3. That, nevorthelj.ss, the increase of 

the people would be so great, that, 
in about /ive-aiid-twenty years, 
there would not be room for them 
to stand upon the Idaud bolt up-- 
right, 

4. That the labourers in agriculture, who 

breed so fast and who rear up their 
young ones with so much care, and 
whose young ones are so strong 
and vigorous, are the present great 
source of danger to tlie country ; 
and c.'^pecially since they have taken 
it into their heads not to live upon 
potatoes and other refuse of the 
ground. 

5. That, if they be suffered to feed upon 

meat and bread, there will be not a 
sufiic icncy of food for the nobility, 
gentry, clergy, lawyers and doctors, 
pensioners, sinecure-people, retired 
allowance-people, half-pay of army 
and navy, and soldiers, and fund- 
holders. 
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6. Tlmt,in other words^ if the labourers 

in au^riculiure be suffered to in- 
crease, or even to exist in their 
jiresent numbers, and be suffereil to 
have Wildes sunicient to give them 
bread and meat, and good clothing, 
they will take so much money, that 
there will not be enough left topav 
rei)t-=, tithes, and taxes, to support 
llie hif//i classes as they arc now 
siip]iorted. 

7. That, if these classes be not thus 

supported, the tradcsmrn in great 
and fashionable towns will be ruin- 
ed ; and that th»^ journeymen wil 
also siiiTer greatly. 

8. That, therefore, something must be 

adopteil by the Government to ac- 
complish one of three thin 
I'lJiisr, to coinjrel the agricultural 
labourers to live upon iiotatocs, 
sea-weed, nettle-tops, and other 
herbage, such as is not good 
enough to keep a pig in good earcj 
Sjcco.vd, to send a large part of tlie 
agricultmal labourers out of the 
country ; 'riiiiu), to prevent the 
country women from having chil- 
dren, except now and then, as they 
may be wanted. 

9. That, unless one of these three bo 

a(ln])ted and enforced, the vdti~ 
cated clas.^es^* will be ivfioffif t/e- 
stroyed, and the kingly government 
must and iviil be overthrown. 

Now, let me beg of you not to lavgh 
at this j not to set up a “ ha ! ha ! ” 
And let me beg tliat no long-faced 
Yankee will give his jaws a twist, and 
exclaim pawssihle ! ” as much as to 
say, tiuit is an English lie. 1 most 
seriously assure you that it is true ; and 
if I were in London, I would send you 
Petkk's book, in which he maintains 
these propositions ; and my belief is, 
that if anybody were to contradict him 
to his face upon the subject, he wd^id 
either roast them with his goose, or '^tab 
them with his hodkiii. ** But/' you will 
exclaim, **is it possible that this man is 
the planet around which the Ministers 
“ roll ? ” He is, I tell you ; and if I were 
to send up a petition to any one of them | 
to present, they would consult PiSTKR 
before they would present it. 


You will ask what are the tneans that 
Peter proposes to make use of, in order 
to effect his purposes ; that is to say, ia 
order to make the labourers live upoa 
bad pig-iucat, to quit the country, or to 
cease to breed at such an intolerable 
rate as they do now ? Why ! witli 
regard to the first, and also witli regard 
to the second, Squikis Tiiimiilk does, 
in fact, give the thing up as hopeless. 
But, witli regard to the breeding alTuir^ 
Pktku has written an “ Instkuctivb 
Trkatisk,” in which he lays down all 
the rules, in the most ehiboratc manner^ 
and upon medical and surgical princi-* 
pies. Here, however, his public spirit 
ha< to contend against a want of edu^ 
eatiun,** a thing which is deeply la- 
mented by the whole tribe of Scotch 
phdosophers. With the prostitutes and 
))ickpoc‘kets and robbers, whether in 
high or low life ; with these Peter and 
his disci])les find it very pleasant work ; 
but, alas ! these are tlie poor breeders ; 
so that here is very little effect pro- 
duced. It is in the country where the 
breeders are j and here “ there is a 
leant of education j’* so that here the 
beautiful doctrine of non-brcediiig is 
wholly thrown away. 

In order to get over this dilliculty, 
the Government have appointed aboard 
of commissioners, for the purpose of 
affording advice and facility to working 
people, willing to go out of the coun- 
try, at the head of which board is, I 
believe, the eldest sou of our Prime 
IMinistcr. 'I'he board confined itself^ 
at first, to invitations to the male sex; 
but having been reminded by me, that 
sportsmen, in order to keep up a great 
reed of pheasants, always make a point 
of preserving the hens, they have now 
issued an invitation for unmarried 
women to go out cf the country ; and 
here they will find thousands ready to 
go ; but not a singli^ breeder amongst 
all the thousands ! So that Pktkr 
Thimble's projects will certainly all be 
defeated : and the only effect that they 
lave produced, or that they will pro- 
duce, is that of exciting well-merited 
ridicule and contempt. Perhaps it is 
the first time in the history of the world, 
that a government has existed and gone 
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on, vfith the whole nation, labourers 
and ally laughing at its projects. 

Pktgr 'l iiiMriLK is right enough, in- 
deed, with regard to the effects of the 
labouring people getting proper wages. 
It mubt lessen rents, tithes, and taxes; it 
must drive tradesmen out of great and 
expensive towns ; it must produce dis- 
tress among hundreds of thousands of 
journeymen and servants : it u pro- 
ducing all these efj\ els now. Every one 
indirectly dependent upon tlie taxes feels 
the effects of this augtneiitation of the 
ploughman’s meal If the change were 
7nore sudden, the distre'T.s in thobc de- 
vouring classes would he imucIj greater 
than it now is. Tlie hig farmers and 
tlieir families feel greatly the effect in 
this cliange of the situation of the la- 
honrers. A two or three hundrevl pounds 
is a good deal, as tin* yearly profits of 
a farm : a large part of liicbc is now 
taken uu ay by the l.ihourors: a largei 
part will 1)0 taken away this Near than 
there was taken Jiu ay la->t v ear: a .'till 
larger part will betaken away li»e Near 
after; and thus it will go on, till it nviH 
auswer the purpose of no man to 
be the holder of live or six farms 


MY PETITION 
ABOUT EMIGRATION. 

Lv the last Reghle.r was my petition, 
relative to the scarcity of labourers in 
Lincolnshire and in the East Hiding of 
Yorkshire; and |u*aNing tliat no more 
pnbhe mnunj might be expended on any 
of the tSeofeh prujecis for gctiiiig the 
labourers of England out of the country. 
My London papers did not meet me 
either at ^ln‘^TicI<I or at N'ottinghain ; so 
that 1 Jia\e not )et lead an account of 
what took place at the prcseiu'.ng of my 
fictition, uloch N\iis sent from Notting- 
iiam on ^Monday, the i*2th instant, and 
which N\n^, it would seem, prc^cnied the 
very next day ; and, lot me take this 
opportunity of ohst.rving, that Mr. Al- 
derman \Vof)d did his (Inly upon this 
occasion, with a prom[)ti(udc such as I 
have stddom witnessed in a similar case 
in any other Memlicr of Parliament. I 
li iNc long been aeijnaintc.l with the Al- 
derman ; but, upf)n tiiis occasion, 1 did 
not make u-e of that acqnaintaiu eship 
for flic luirp' se of having the jietitioii 
jiropcnted ; l)Ut merely wsaul to him in 
these very Nvords : — ‘ .sir, as one of 


in short the thing had gone on, lii> it 
bccttrne a tpicstion, whetlicr tlic liiljcair- 
ers of England would or would not live 
upon pol aloes, and occasionally (be by 
scores from starvation. This became a 
cpieslion; cTiuI this (jucstion liaving been 
settled in the negative, some one or 
more of the other great lieails of ex- 
penditure must give u ag. We are now 
in a struggle for preserving ths whole : 
the Government seems to have no no- 
tion of giving way. (lod send, that they 
may be convinced, in lime, of the utter 
iinpusaibility of upholding the whole 
system, and that, by yiekling to tliat 
which common sense and neces.sity dic- 
tate, they may preserve ihc country in 
peace, restore to it its liberties and its 
prosperity, and make it worthy of you 
and all your family coining back to it, 
and ending your days in it : and thus I 
conclude this long and rambling, though, 
to you, 1 trust, not unlntere?ting letter. 

I am ahvays your most obliged 
And faithful friend and servant, 

Wm. cobbett. 


Nonr constitiic'ir-, I c»iclot,e V()n a 
“ pehtion, which 1 l i g \oii to have the 
“goodness to present to the Ib)US(' as 
“ soon as possible. I am, .Sir, your 
most bnml)le and olicibent servant, 
“ Will. Coblictt.” I expected it to be 
presented very soon ; but I was sur- 
pri^eil, on arriving at Birmingham on 
WedncMlay the I lib, at learning from 
Thk ISun iiews!|)aper, tliat llie petition 
had been jn-csented. 'I'herc was no 
report of what took place in Parliament. 
But [ have been tohl that Pi:k»/s-Hill- 
Peki. (til .t sprightly gentleman) made 
an awkward attempt to be sarcastic, 
in which I am told he has since been 
jgiincd in a publication by the bulky, 
empty-headed /W-Z/«r, who, not con- 
tent xvith a former exhibition of his- 
cowardice, is now anxious to perform 
over again his cryings for mercy ! . But 
Mr. Humk, I am told, observed, upon 
this petition, that I was mistaken with 
regard to the ejcptnse of the board of 
Commissioners aiid their proceedings ; 
for that that commission and its pro- 
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ceeiiiiii^s were jittended Wl I'll NO EM- 
PENSE TO THE PUHUO. Mr. IIumk 
ou^lit 10 have liesiL-ited het'nre he iniule 
R positive a&sertini] tike this, teiuhn^ to 
throw discredit upon the wltole of a 
petition of so much inlere-t to the coun- 
try. As to the fact, it isMr. IJumk who 
is in error and not 1. I sun siware that 
the persons emit;Tatini:^ sire to ;;«// Jor 
Ihnr own pa^settje . ; Init I am al-o aware 
that the public furnisher the ships and 
cveryfhing necessary for tlie voyai^c, 
and I never jet kiiew finv such under- 
taking on the part of the (loxornment 
in wliich the jiublic were not si loser. 
Besides, sapposini^ the eoniniis'iionors 
to liave no salaries, ha\e not the pub- 
lic to pay for tlie clerks aiui 
messengers and for tiie postage of 
letters innumerable r ?dr. IJc Mn may 
perhaps find it ddlieult to out these 
items of charge in the na\ y, (he onlnii- 
nance, ami the colonial estimates : hut 
Mr. II UxMK has at time.s ronijdained 
bitterly of the of TKIN'I'INCt ; 

and, before he so [lositively contradicted 
a fjict stated in iny petition, lie ought 
to liave ascertained, that the immense 
mass of pi mtiiig caused to ho done by 
tliis board of coinmis'.ioners was not 
paid for by fbi: pnbhc, I say that it 
has been and is paid for by tlie public; 
and upon this alone 1 had a right to 
pray, as I did, that tlie labourers of 
England might n lon^^cr he taxed fm* 
this at once insane and most mi'^chiev- 
ous purpose. 

The truth is, that I\rr, Ilnmc is pretty 
shtir(>ly bitten with the |)hilosoj)hy of 
Petkh Til I m 11 li:, and tlie re^il ofUiosi 
whose sellisli insincerity, or whose folly, 
induces them to ascribe the sufiTcring of 
the working people to a sutplas po- 
pulatiim\* and Mr. IIumk has no ob- 
jection to the stpiandering of a little of 
our money for the ptirpose of indulging 
himself in the furthcraiiec of projects 
founded on this stupid whim. He is 
very scrupulous in tot liny up the items 
of expenditure 011 other matters ; but 
here he will allow the Government to | 
sqiiantler as much as they plea.«e. Their | 
projects, if they couhl carry them into 
execution, would drive away Eiiglish- 
luen to make room for swarms in the ! 


barren north ; and, therefore, upon 
these projects the Govern inciil may 
squander. Mr. Uumr may do what 
he pleases, hut the projects shall not 
snnceed ! 

Hut there was another part of the 
petition, on which, ns far as 1 can learn, 
j.^Ir. Hume said nothing; namely, my 
complaint, that while all these projects 
were 011 foot, for getting rid of the 
English workiny jieople, 'millions have, 
as 1 believe, been u^^elessly expended in 
the barren Islands of S(\)llanil, for the 
exjiress and avoirvd purpo.se OF PRE- 
VENTING JIIE SCOTCH FROM 
iEMKJKATINi;! Was not this good 
I ground of complaint for an Englishman 
I who has paid a part of those millions ? 

I Let ]\lr. lluMK move for an account of 
(lie sums exj^ended by the commis- 
sioners for ih.e ciurjingoii of that affair ^ 
and 1 will het Mr. Hume a hundred 
real sovereigns against a hundred 
I pounds of Greek bonds, that is 
I about a thousiind to one, that the 
bare priniiny and the plaasy rcliling 
to the Highland job ; that these 
papers aionoy have cost the English 
wore than the awonnl of three 
yvars poor-rates for the county of Nms- 
sex. Let I\Ir. IIumk move for an ac- 
count of this expcniliturc, that we may 
see how much the jieople of England 
have been robbed f by the means of 
tills unparalleled job. Ttvvntyninc yearn 
ayo I com[)laino(l in my Register of this 
nioustions job. 1 have not the Regis- 
ter here, or 1 would look out the pas- 
sage. I remember to have besought 
the late Mr. \\‘i\1)iiAMto protest against 
tliis ra'»cally affair; and 1 pointed out tf> 
ilia: that we were actually addiny iO‘ 
the national di bt(^nv Ivans wore ma^ng 
at the time), in 01 (h r to send English 
iiioiu y into JScoiland, for the purpose 
of causing people to be kept and bred 
upon mountains and Jieaths incapable of 
producing them food. 

Now nothing can be more easy than 
for Mr. Humk to move for the Act of 
Parliament to be read, warranting the 
Highland project, tlieri to move for on 
account of all the sums expended iti 
virtue of that Act of Parliameiu ! stat- 
ing the several years during which the 
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expenditure took place, and distinctly 
jlescribini' the several items expended 
in each year ; together with the Par- 
liamentary voles on account of that 
project i and also for a copy of the re- 
port of the committee, on which report 
the Act of I'arliament was founded. 
IjCt 3\Ir, lIoMK decline to do this it* he 
please ; let him believe, if he please, 
that 11 c do not niettn to hove the mouey 
bock ayahi out tif cunuiiiff proprietors 
of the Highlands ; but let him not, if 
he mean logo (]uictly through this life, 
endeavour to make appear to be false, 
truths stated in a petition by me ; let 
him and Pkceh Tiiiiibi.e, and tiie poor 
ucwihlcrcd creatures of the (lovern- 
TTient, have an antipathy as .striin‘»* as 
they please to the plain ^'ood sciihc pro- 
ceeding from iny pen and toni^ne ; let 
them if they ple«ase indnlf^o iiie child- 
ish liopc of making a Rirliainentarv 
Iteform without materially chanHiiilr 
this at once rickety and cruel system"; 
but let them not again I say expect 
that ]mj)unity whicli has so long been 
experienced by those wliosc main busi* 
ness it has been to cajole and deceive the 
people, 

I again thank Mr. Alderman Wood 
for his promptitude in complying w-ih 
niy request. 'Jhis statement was due to 
the Alderman as well as to myself, it 
being necessary to show that tlie objec- 
tions of ilie brace of brainless brn- 
tkers, and those of Mr. Humk in parti- 
cular, were not well founded j and that 
every word in the petition, which he did 
nie the Jionour to present, was founded 
Jn truth. When I get home, I will, if I 
can find them, send the Alderman some 
or the printed papers sent foiih by the 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS. Hc will thcil 
see who it is who is paying for the ex- 
penses attending that board. But who 
pays, I should like to know, for the nu- 
rnerom advertmmenie tchich thU board 
hat put into the public papers ! Upon 
«ther matters Mr. Hume would have 
raced to its source this sort of encou- 
ragement /atcefa^/y to literature! 
in short, the Alderman can, whenever 
he pleases, ascertain the truth of the 
fects which 1 have stated in my petition, 
which, on the part of the jobbers and 


Scotch toilers^ it would have been much 
wiser to suffer to be received in silence. 

Wm. CUBBETT. 

P.S- This, after all, is founded only 
on hearsay ; only on what 1 have been 
told that tiic report contained. If I 
have not been correctly informed, that 
wh.icli I have said above, with regard to 
Mr. HuBiE, and also with regard to 
Pkei/8-Bim.-Phel, and even tlieFOOL- 
LIAR publisher, will, of course, pass 
for nothing. 

THE FAST. 

{From the Morning;' ( hronicfe.) 

As the various dissenting congrega- 
tions in the metropolis will probably 
pursue (lidennit courses in reference to 
the a})proaohing fast, and the motives of 
such as decline compliance with the 
Government order may he liable to 
misconstruction, the Minister and Dea- 
cons of the General Baptist Ciinrcli, 
Worship-street, Finsbiiry-stinare, deem 
it right to state the reasons which have 
induced that Society to determine upon 
tlie iion-obscrvanee ” of the fast. — 
First : Because this cliurch, though 
fully purposing to include in their ordi- 
nary religious services a thankful refer- 
ence to the continued favours of Divine 
Providence, and a iliitiful resignation to 
the trials it appoints, yet consider that 
an object, innocent in itself, becomes 
objectionable when a compliance with 
it involves the recognition of human 
authority in matters of religion. — And, 
secondly: Because this church, how- 
ever relc''tmit, as such, to enter into 
political considerations, cannot but re- 
gard the enjoining fast as originating 
with certain pretenders to evangelical 
superiority, who, by their inveterate op- 
position to national improvement, have 
iielpcd to occasion the ignorance and 
consequent vice which they w'ould now 
make the ground of national humilia- 
tion, and represent as a Divine judg- 
ment the misery and disease to which 
their own measures have mainly con- 
duced. 
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MY predictions AGAIN. 

{Ft 67 n the tame.) 

West-exi) Tr awes- people. — Wo re- 
gret to hoar that the iradesiuon ot* the 
nobility in London ooini)lain very inutd 
of duiiicss of trade, and that hovoral ii 
situations where the rents are high have 
signitied their intention of Ihroa intj vp 
their leases and tptitting the vonntn/, 
unless a g*reat re<l action he agreed to by 
the landlords. The person from whom 
\vc have this information lias been ena- 
bled to ascertain the comparative ro- 
ecipts of 1S2S and 1820, with tho-c ol 
1830 and 1831, of more than fifteen of 
the learling tradesmen in njiid-street, 
Kegent-stiect, and Oxford-sticet ; and, 
according to his account, there is a fall- 
ing off in the latter two \e:irs ol' more 
than one third. Tliis is attributed, 
partly to the prolonged discussion of the 
Keforni Hill, and partly to the absenee 
of some of the fiisl fa Lillies, who have 
taken up their residence in vhea per spots 
than the metropolis. It appears, iu- 
ileed, that the scarcity of money, the 
dilficulty of collecting it, even wdien 
persons have it to |>ay, and the rtfrenclt- 
vient of the upper clnsseSf were never so 
great As a proof of the tw’o latter, it 
i.s mentioned to us, that many of tlie 
nobility have paid only half of the amount 
due for boxes at the Opera fi)r more than 
two years, and tliat thfise who do pay, 
among whom is tlie first lady In the 
realm, insist upon a discount of Jive per 
cent. — Court JournaL 

PARSON-JUSTI CE S. 

( From the AJorninff Chronicle,) 

A RETURN has lately been laid before 
Parliament (P. P. No.Sfi) of tlte Justices 
of the Peace who have cpialified to act 
in the several counties in England and 
Wales, by which it appears that there 
ore 5,371 justices qualified, of which 
number, 1 ,354 are clergymen, and 4,01 7 
are laymen. The perusal of this abstract, 
which wc annex, will, we are confident, 
lead to some curious, ond perhaps 
serious reflections, which we may here- 
after more particularly notice ; at pre- 
sent we would only observe, that there 
is not one clergyman in the counties of! 
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Derby and Sussex,, and yet we have 
never heard that any inconvcnic'nce had 
been found in either of these counties 
from the wuut (^'clergymen. The county 
of Derby h.t.-% a population of 237,170, 
and there art 7S> magistrates, or one to 
every 3,Oo2 souls. 'Fhe coufity of Sussex 
iias a pojiulut'on of 272,328, and ISO 
magistrates, or one to every 1,44 I souls. 
We presume that in both counties there 
are enough of justices. The cocuty of 
Pucks has a pojjulalioii of 148,520, ami 
144 magistrates, of v,l)om lilty-lour (or 
nearly one-half) are clergymen; and 
there is thus in the proportion of one 
magistrate to every 1,()(K) souls ! The 
xcal manifested in favour of the anti- 
relbrni candidate at the late general 
election in Bucks may be thus accounted 
for. In (.'oriiwall, Herefordshire, Lin- 
coln, Norfolk, Somerset, Brecon, Den- 
bigh, (ilamorgan, and other counties, it 
will he seen that ovk-half of thejus- 
1 tices of the peace are clergymen; and 
we think some practical conclusions 
may be conic to regardin ■ the state of 
these counties as to crime, from an 
examination of the list; and it may be 
curious to notice tlic connexion between 
the clerical magistralcs and anti-reform 
Lord Lieutenants. 'I’he attention of 
his Majesty's Miiusters to this connexion 
may not be without its u^e, if lliey con- 
template a reform in the magistracy ; 
i\v \x they \)o xor, for those that .shall 
come after them. It will be curious to 
hear what excu.se there can be in Nor- 
folk, for instance, for ha\ing seventy- 
eight clergymen, when that county is so 
thickly studded with resident gentry and 
men of character and fortune to do the 
duties of the magistracy. We notice 
Hereford county, with a po;Milaliou of 
110,978, and 155 justices, of whom 53 
are clergymen, i. c. there is one magis- 
trate for every 71 ^ souls in the county. 
This looks cathedral-like— part of the 
church -staff— and can any man say that 
such a number of magistrates in an 
agricultural county can be requisite? 
Whilst in Yorkshire, with a population 
of 1,371,29^1, and a large proportion of 
their manufacturers, there are only 414 
magistrates, or one to every 3,312 souls. 
Will any man consider these inequalities^ 
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and not say tlial the appointments to the ! tlic table, and we trust that each will 
magisterial bench tnusi be, in many make Ids own remarks, 
cases, made to suit parliamentary views. It is to he observed that the magis- 
if nothing worse? We shall only call t rates of towns are not included in this 
the serious attentioii of our readers to list. 


List of Magistkatks ok J^ticks of thk Pkace in each 
County in England and Walks who uavk uualifiku, 

APP(HNTED IIY TOE LoRI) (?H ANCKLI-OH. 


Naiiir.suf tlie Counties. 


Bedfoid 

Herkrt 

Uui'ks 

Caiijl>rid^c . . . . 

i^hrstur 

Cornwall . . . . 

Cuinl>i.'rtaiid . . . 

Dolby 

Dovoii 

Dm sot 

Diirli.uii 

Ils.sex 

Dloiicesier . . . . 

limits 

Horeford 

lliTiford 

liiuitiugduii . . . . 

• Kont 

I/<UlOHtitOl’ . , , 

Loicv>U*i* . . . 

ijiiiruln — Pai ts of Hol- 
land. Kostovoii, and 

liiidicy 

Aliddloso'f . . . . 

Moinnouih . . . . 

Norfolk 

Noicbampfoii . . . 
Northumberland . . 

NoitiiiKliaiu . . . . 

Oxtord 

Dutlniiii 

Salop 

Sonioisot . . . . 

SMlford 

SuftolU 

Siirroy 

SlKNM'X 

Warwick 

WoHiiiuirolaiid . . . 

Wilts 

Woi coster .... 
York — liasi, West, & 
Noith Hidings . . 


Anglesea . • 
Brecon . . 
Canligan . . 
Carman lien . 
Carnarvon 
Diiibigh . . 
Flint . . . 
Glamorgan . 
Merioneth . 
Montgomery 
Peiiibruke 
Hadiior . . 


Names of the present Lord 
LieiitiMninls. 


Lord (aianthain . . 
JC.irl ot Ahiiii'don . . . 

Duke ul Bin kiiiuhain 
Kill I of H.odwic ke . . 
ViHi 1 of Sraiiilbid . . 
J^firl of .Mount Kd^tciimbe 
F.ai I of I^oiisdale . . . 

Duke ot DLv'on''!iirc . . 
Kat I ol Koriesciu* . . . 

Karl Digby 

Mai (ini') of Cleveland 
Vi.-count M.i)naid . . 
Duke of ne.’iiiloil, K.G. 
Duke ol Wellington . . 
Eaii Somers .... 
K.it I ol VeiiiUiii . . . 
Duke ot iMaiielie4er . . 

iManpiis ('ainden, K.G. . 
Kail of Deriiy .... 
Duke of Huiland, K.G. . 


.Number. 


[ Karl Browtilow 


Duke of I'ortl.iiid , . . 

Duke ol I •■'Uiifoi t ... 

I Joii. Joh*i W'odeiioiise . . 
Pfii I of Westmou'land . . 

Duke of Nortlniinberlaiiil . 
Duke ol Newca'ilp . . . 
Karl of MacclO'lield . . . 

Mai qniN of ly\cter . . . 

Karl ol Powis 

iMairinis of Balh . . . . 

Karl 1 albot 

Duke of Gralton .... 

I.ord Aiden 

Karl ol KgrcMiiont .... 
Karl ol Warwick .... 
Khi' 1 of Lonsdale .... 
iMaiqiii'i of LaiiMlowne . . 
K»\i l of Cmentry . . . . 

1 E.irl Carlisle, Karl Harcn an 
i and Duke of Leeds . . 

WAl.K^. 

IMarqiiifl of Anglesea . . . 
Duke of Beaiifott . . . . 

W. E, Powell, Em|. . . . 

Lord Dvnevop 

L<iid Willuiiebby de Eresby 
Sir W. W.Wynii, Bart. . 
Karl Gixjsvcnnr ...» 
Marqui.H ol Bute .... 
Sir Vv, W. WyiiH, Bart. 

tjord Clive 

Sir John Owen, Bart. . . 
Lord Rodney 



1 bay. 

! Total 

l!l 

27 

r"4<i' 

28 

9.1 

! 123 

f>4 

90 

l.t 

2A 

28 

51 

ir> 

5K 

74 

.Sd 

51 

ito 

15 

39 

54 

, , 

79 

79 

42 

141 

iKd 

25 

4 > 

6« 

2.i 

59 

K2 

.51 

119 

170 

4!l 

127 

I7« 

19 

131 

150 

58 

97 

1.5.1 

41 

102 

lid 

7 

IK 

25 

2 

145 

147 

24 

151 

175 

17 

27 

14 

; •‘^2 

59 

111 

Id 

I.Vl 

ld9 

i:{ 

41 

57 

7« 

119 

197 

35 

49 

84 

() 

40 

4d 

10 

41 

54 

16 

5.1 

71 

:i 

d 

9 


lOd 

114 

53 

97 

150 

Id 

70 

►6 

:.H 

9K 

i5d 

39 

21.5 

1 254 

, , 

1S9 

189 

21 

42 

: f:() 

12 

IK 

! 30 

IK 

! 71 

89 

41 

92 

13d 

103 

311 

414 

7 

14 

21 

24 

37 

61 

n 

53 

64 

9 

7.5 

K4 

14 

17 

31 

21 

41 

(i5 

15 

2ii 

41 

IH 

3(1 

54 

9 

14 

23 

13 

3L 

44 

10 

35 

45 

4 

29 

33 

1354 

1017 ! 

>371 
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STANLEYS 

IRISH TITHE BLDGET, 

Laid before the House of (’ommons, 
on Tuesday, the 13th of March. 

{!*lenty of time for remoj'ks hereafter,) 

jVlr. Stam.ky wished, in the lirsl 
place, to express his deep iciirel th ii 
the course of conduct wlii<-h he thought 
it his duty to pursue on this sul»jeci 
should have laid him open to an impu- 
tation, from any part of the House, of 
deceiving or entrapping the House into 
a hasty measure. His Majesty’s <io- 
vernment felt it tl»eir houiuleii duty to 
go along with tliat ^v!n(*h was the 
unanimous feeling of the whole ofiiie! 
committee that liad bec'u apjioiated to 
itupiire into this suhjt'cr. He was aware 
tiiat very cogent and iinperativt* f ircum- 


. no (I 

I \\hi( 

I mrc( 


and Donegal, The first duty of the Go- 
vernment, when this systematic and 
organised resistance commenced, was 
I no doubt t '> NSC all the ordinary means 
hich the law placed at their disposal 
jrcserve peace and order, and to en- 
cc the legal <leman(ls of the Clergy. 
And it would he found, by reference to 
the evidence, that all that could he done 
with this vievv had been cll'ecled. TJie 
present (Government was not to be 
charged tliat these outrages were the. 
woik of their hands. 'J’he seeds of this 
violence and iusuhordination must have 
been — and il w<is well known that they 
weie — deep rooted. This at least he 
<ould say, that, h(‘forc he had the ho- 
nour of holding the ofiiec of ('hief Se- 
en lary for Frelaml, the iirst illegal no- 
tiec-^ und declarations against the pay- 
ment of tithes were already in progress 
stances alone ouglit to indiite a (Govern- 1 at the time of tlie ])resent CGovernment 
iiient to |)rnp(»se to the legislainre an\ ’ coming into olliec. Every protection 
alteration of what was eonsideretl partol ' wide h a lart:e mihlary force and th.e cm- 
the law of property in the eounti y : bul ' ploMijent of the whole body of the po- 
lio said that the pajiers on the table of! liie «*ould jilford \va- given for the reco- 
Ihe House fully disclosed the neee-'si^y j v ery of the dents which were due, and 
of the mea.suriis to which hi.s Mjijc'-ty’s the j)ro:eeliou of property. He trusted 
Government wjis about to have recourse. ’ to the iiidultrenee olthc lJou.se if he was 
It was in the month of NovemiKu*, ls:;(), ' rompelletl IVetjiicnllN , in the course of 
thiit the first open and •-ystiunatic* resist- j his ad lrC'S, to reler for his justification 
ance to the collection of tithe in Ireland to that whieli could jd»)ne be bis ju.stifi- 
manifested itself. Sir Jolm Ilarv ey, the i cation — namely, the evidence. Major 
lnspector*(^eneral of Police in the pro- ' Hrovvn, who was lir.'-’t em|»loyed as a 
vince of Leinster, whose evidence would ; Suh-In'=‘pector of Police in tlie county of 
be found in the report of the (>ommir- ! Kilkenny, and had been much engaged 
tee, described tbe extent l<» ivliieh the . in the aff drs id* the county, stated that 

a force of ,350 men was employed under 


comhiiialion against tithes speedily led 
in hi.s district. He said he di<l not coii- 


his orders for the ))urpose of protecting 


ceivc there was any parr of Ins district } persons distraining cattle, for a |>erlod 


which he could stale to he wholly frci 
from that combination. Major Tamly 
said that a .similar .spirit prevailed in the 
county of Kildare. Mr. Fitzgerald de- 
clared that the resist aiKC was spread 
over Tipperary, and the South of Ire- 
land^ and other witnesses described it as 
extending over Ubiterford, Cork, Li- 
merick, and existing in a trifling degree 
in Kerry ; while the noblemen and 
gentlemen who held the responsilile si- 
tuation of Lords Lieutenant of Coun- 
ties gave the same information with 
respect, not to Catholic counties, but 
to the counties of Londonderry, Armagh, 


of two months, every day, sometimes 
twice a clay ; lhatlie was out personally 
%'ery fre(|nenily, and that the police 
during that time were indefatigable. 
And lids was within three months after 
the systematic resistance tt) tithes first 
comineneed. In that short period it had 
beeome necessary to have a numerous 
police and military body in operation to 
enforce a civil d«-mand in two counties 
where the opposition had never before 
appeared. The mode of oppo.sitio.n vvliich 
w'as adopted was such as it was extremely 
difficult to deal with. There were va- 
rious modes, none of which were new — 
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for tithes were not a new grievance in 
Ireland; hut the opposition had never 
before been carried to so wide, and 
therefore fco dangerous an extent. In- 
timidation, violence, and outrage upon 
process-servers — combination a^^i|>t 
the seizure of cattle — coiubinHln 
against the purchase of cattle when 
sold — combiuntion against offering any 
facility for the disposal of cattle — in 
short, every symptom manifested itself 
that was characteristic of an organised 
system adopted by the whole jjopula- 
tion acting as one man, in opposition to 
the payment of a legal due. So far was 
intimidation carried, tliat it not only 
became ditlicult to provide any persons, 
however necessitous their condition, 
who would expnse themselves to the 
invidious and dangerous task of pro- 
cess-servers, but in many of tlie great 
towns in Ireland it was almost impossi- 
ble to get an attorney to take a fee from 
a client, or to afford his legal assistance 
in recovering a legal due. This fact 
wouM really appear so incredible, that 
he felt it incumbent upon him to sub- 
stantiate it by a reference to the evi- 
dence. Mr. Fitzgerald said that, suj)- 
posing the other dillic ulties to wbieh be 
alluded to be got o\cr, the next would 
be to find an attorney to move the pro- 
cesses at the Quarter Sessions — that 
generally speaking, in his nciglibour- 
hood the attorneys were so intimidated, 
that they refused to move tithe pro- 
cesses — that one case had come within 
his own knowledge, of four magistrates 
on their way to attend their duties on 
the bench, who were mistaken, at the 
town of Thurlcs, for attorneys, and the 
mob told them not on any account to 
move tithe processes — that if they did 
they should never leave that part of the 
country alive: and here he wished to 
observe that intimidation in Ireland 
was a very different thing from intimi- 
dation in England. English gentlemen, 
who were so used to the protection of 
the law — who knew that in this country 
the law was paramount, and that the 
exceptions were the violations of the 
law — who saw the whole population 
embarked on the side of the law, and 
that there was no man who would not 


consider it a credit to him to further the 
ends of justice, and to bring a ifelin- 
qnent to punishment — persons who wit- 
nessed all this could form no idea of 
the effect which was produced in Ire- 
land by a mere anonymous notice, or u 
threatening placard, which would be 
disregarik'd in England, and treated as 
a piece of contemptible mockery ; they 
could have no idea of the power wliicli 
measures of iiitimidatiun and menace 
oxcrc'sed in Trebiud on the minds, not 
only of the lowest and most degraded 
of the peo|>le, but also the higher 
and belter orders. It would be acknow- 
ledgcil bow much more easily in Ire- 
laml, with a scattercil population, re- 
siding in miserable and easily-destroyed 
houses, ajiait from each other and re- 
mote from assistance, amongst num- 
bers of persons short of work, and 
conseijiiently ready for acts of violence, 
tho^e threats could be carried into effect, 
against which the best police or the 
most vigilant government could not 
protect those who had exposed Iheni- 
seUes to private malice which might be 
wreaked in niglitly vengeance. And 
had not these intimidations been carried 
into practice ? From the earliest times 
had \vc not heard of violence and out- 
nigc, particularly on this subject of 
tithes ? Was there a year when the 
odious office of process-server did not 
subject individuals to popular violence 
and brutal outrage, sometimes even 
ending in blood>hcd and murder ? And 
this violence reacted upon itself in this 
way : — The exposure to danger and 
outrage which men thus incurred would 
have the effect, that the office would 
not be undertaken by any but the most 
dcspe.atc and abandoned characters, 
whose conduct, although it could not 
justify, would be such as almost to pal- 
liate, those outrages which might be 
committed upon them. But even sup- 
posing that no violence were committed, 
a tacit combination existed, that no 
seizures of cattle should be made if the 
law could possibly be evaded. Major 
Brown, in his evidence, showed the de- 
scription of this opposition. He said, 
that the whole of the population were 
upon the watch, that signals were made 
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on the approach of the drivers and the I on a former night, it had been held that 
police, and the cuttle Avere carried off' the clergy were not sufleriiig that 
and placed under lock and key 3 and as pressing and imperious distress which 


the law did not permit doors to be 
broken open, not so many seizures were 
made ns might be expected 3 that the 
cattle, wlien seized, were brought the 
pound, and were invariably bought by 
the owner on the day of sale. He had 
already said that all the aid of military 
and police wliich the Government had 
at its disposal had been gi^en, and he 
would now beg the alien tioii of the 
House wliile be described what was the 
.success of tlictec measures. Sir John 
Harvey said, that, by cmploving an 
overwhelming foic»' at tlie parish of 
Graiguc fvir two months, lie wusenaliic.l 
to collect about one-third of the arrciir 
due 3 tli.it by tliat period another half 
year had become due 3 so that not a 
liibe of the tithe of the clergy was col- 
lected, blit only one- third of (he lithe 
in one single pari''h. lie stated this as 
proof of the first resolution he meant to 
jiropose, which was a resolulion of fact, 
declaring the extensive system of orga- 
nised opposition by which the powers of 
the aw were rendered unavailing. lie 
had iioard a great deal said of the oppo- 
sition beiii : conlined to particular pa- 
rishes, and not extending beyond one or 
two diocc-cs. He was ready to admit 
that where violent resistance to the law 
had taken place did not exceed two, or, 
he believed, three districts. lUit the 
Hou^e would form a very erroijeous 
estimate of the extent or ellect of the 
combination if they conlined it to those 
places where actual collisions had taken 
j)lace, for they would Jind from the evi- 
dence that many of the clergy, under 
a deep sense of the impossibility of 
recovering their rights, and impress- 
ed with the awful responsibility to 
which, as men and as ministers, they 
would be exposing lhemselve.s, by 
calling upon the Government to resort 
to violent or strong measures to enforce 
their rights, had submitted to a total 
annihilation of their incomes, and were 
consequently reduced to the extreine.st 
distress uiui |irivation. He should not 
have felt it necessary to allude to 
this were it not that, ia the discussion. 


was represented. The Committee would 
therefore » veuse him if he Ijcgged leave 
to substantiate his .statement by two ex- 
t||Nicts from the evidence. Mr. Fitzge- 
I raid stated that Archdeacon Cotton and 
the Rev. Mr. Woodward had both posi- 
tively declined pressing tlieir claims— 
that Mr. Woodward said he could not 
conscientiously seek tithe that must be 
enforced with the probable elTuoioii of 
blooil. Reliig asked whether it was 
within bis knowledge that many of the 
clergy are, in consequence of tlie oppo- 
sition, reduced to griai distress, he an- 
swered, “ 1 know that they are in great 
destitution. Men \vh last year lield 
an income K)0/. or looo/. a-year, 
are lliis year in want of tlie necessaries 
)f life.’’ Sir John Harvey said, on the 
same point, that lie had heard of some 
instances of two and three years’ tithe 
beinir tlue to the clergy. And what was 
to be implied by the destituiion of their 
situation ? It was not that they were 
obliged to de|)rivo themselves of the 
luxuiies or superlhiities of life, to part 
with a carriage wliicli they did not want, 
or a .servant whom they could sjiare. 
Sir J, Harvey said, “ A geiUlem.in with 
whom 1 am well acquainted told me 
tliat he liad just heen sending a sheep 
and a few jiotatoes, and a small note, to 
a genllcman who was formerly in com- 
paiative aflluence, and that he had nei- 
ther a shilling nor a |)()u:k1 of meat in 
his house. Ami this testimony was 
supported and repeateil by several who 
had no interest in misrepresenting the 
facts. Dr. Hamilton, as well us Sir 
.John Harvey, described the clergy us 
being in a pitiable state of distress, and 
stated that be knew two in absolute 
waul. The Rev. Mr. Barrett wrote 
that there were three years’ tithes due to 
him, and no person would undertake to 
execute a decree. But he would more 
particularly refer to the letter of the 
Hcv. Mr. Moore to Sir Williain Gosset, 
dated 7th of January, 1832 . This was 
nut one of those pampered clergymen 
who were so much cried out against for 
indulging in the luxuries and superflui- 
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tics of life. He \va« an unhappy 
tleman living, or rather starving, in a 
remote district upon an income of lOl 
or 80/. a year. And what was his ac- 
count ? lie said, “ Three years hai’e 
elapsed since tlie appointment to my! 
present curacy took place j for tlie first 
year my salary was [)unctually paid, hut 
for the last two years I mav say it has 
ceased, iftlthuii^li my rector is most 
anxious to pay me my small pittance, 
yet, from the continued reluctance an * ^ 
increased ro'^istance to f)ay lithe, he hasj 
not the means. It is true I could apnlv 
to iiiy diocesan, but he can {ri'C me no 
redress ; for even if the parish were se- 
questered, I should lie nnalile to collect 
the tithe. But wliv should I l)e so de- 
void of foelin*^ as to wtirry and harass 
an unforliinaie ^enfUMuan, situated as 
he is, Inning a hnnily consisting of a 
wife and seven children to support, for 
which ho can with dilTieulty procure 
food and ruiiiient, although at this mo- 
ment upwanls of ll(M)/. are due by his 
parishioners In the un‘an time 1 would 
respectfully iiKnnre what am I to do f In 
another inontli two jens’ salary will be 
due, and in less than anotlier month I 
shall be ohli‘»;e(l to make up the sipn of 
100/. Small as my salary (/OA f)er an- 
num) is, still to a man h-i\ing a family 
and small estahlisinnent to sujjport, as 
well as to try to snpjiort an appearance 
with those in my own rank, it must be 
very distressing to want that trifle such 
a length of tiine.^’ Cuiitleincii might 
say (hat the clergy were snflic'ently 
pafd, and that (he savings of one year 
ought to compensate for (lie losses of 
another. But his answer was, Siipjiose 
a clergyman to be a conscientious man, 
and from a noiion tif duty to consider 
hinLself bound to save no part of his 
income, but to spend all that he derived 
from his tithes in his parish, wa.s he to 
be told that that was an argument for 
leaving him alone, without rendering 
him any assistance to recover his just 
claims? These were the facts upon 
which he proposetl to move the first of 
a series of resolutions, which, although 
for the sake of clearness he would state 
it separately, he yet wished it to be 
taken as part of a set of measures upon ' 


which conjointly his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was inclined to act, and which 
conjointly thev submitted for the con- 
sideration of P.irliament. 'Fhe first re- 
solution which lie proposed to found 
upon the facts which he had stated 
— 

** That it appears to the committee, that in 
several parts of Irelainl, an or;faiii<t'd and 
K\steiiiatic opposition h.is heeii iiitidc to tin: 
payiii'Mir of tithes, hy which tiie law is reri- 
df*re<l iiiiavniliii^, an'l many cler^yiiieii of the 
r.staliliftheil Church ai.'. reduced to great pe- 
cuniary distress/* 

These were the facts njion which he 
p:‘o|ioso(l to found the couise which his 
Majesty’s Government was about to 
adf»pt : and the first question was, W^liat 
course was it their diKy to pursue, not 
less witli a view to do justice (o the 
indi\idual clergyman who was sulfering 
niuler (he distress produced by the re- 
sistance to tithes than to uphold the 
law, and prevent its heing rendered 
systematically unavailing ? He believed 
llierc was no man, at least he hoped he 
miglit venture to say there were few, 
wlio would hesitate to say that, under 
such eircumsi.'inces, a body of men 
holding Uie situation occufiled by the 
clergy were entitled to cver\ assistance 
and relief that coidd be alTonJed them 
by Piirliainent. (Hear, hear.) Even 
those who most oljjected to the course 
which his Maji>ty s Government was 
about to jiur.sue, did not ]jretenil to say 
that they ought not to use evvvy means 
in their power to relieve the clergy. 
But he said in answer, How, or on what 
piinciple, were they tii relieve them? 
Was the House prepared to say that, 
becau.se there was a systematic opposi- 
tion to a legal due, by which the clergy 
were ueprived of their income, the 
country was to step forward and make 
good the losses — that the public purse 
was to be drawn upon for relief, and no 
iilterror steps should he taken ? lie said 
that this would be an jnju.stice, not to 
the clergy, but to the country. It would 
be a premium upon disaffection. (Hear, 
hear.) It would be a bribe to violate 
the law^ n temptation to turbulent con- 
duct, and a condemnation, strong us 
language could pronounce, of those who 
submitted to the payment of tithes^ 
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without the interposition of ilie slrong* ’ even e harmed, did any man venture to 
powers of the law. (Hear, lu^ar.) Was^chat-'^c them,, with h.ivuig ilemandeil 
this the enL*oura«:eiiient which the j more lliaii tlie law assigned titein ? 
House was prepared fo liold lorlii ? i (Cheers from the Opposition.) lie 
Was it tiio pleasure of the House to say, I knew not uheiher he was to interpret 
that because the province of licin^ter those cheers a.? an inlimati(»n that the 
was disturbed, wliile Connaught was clergy were liable to the charge (re- 
traiKpiil, while Ulster was traiuinil, i newed cheers from the Opposition); 
whilst Munster was traiuiuil, while | Imt this he knew, that his lu)n. rrieiiJ 
all England was obedient to tlic law, ! the member for Armagh, in moving* his 
and Leinster alone had revolted — [re'^oluiion on a lormiT night, had dis- 
he. could use no jilirase less strong than ,tinctly stated that the clergy were not 
revolted — against t!ie law, tiiat for tijat . to blame. Everv p.'ssag.’ in tlie evi- 
reason they were to take money <»ut of deuce which w'ould be. before those 
the public purse, hir t’lie |)ur|)()‘‘C ot hon. (.iontlemen who so loudly cl-.eered 
putting into the p.'.ckets of thoMi very sliowtal liiat liie clergy, as a boily, never 
persons by wliose iiiisoontiiict tin; loh.*^ were c\oi bitant in tlieir deiiiaiuis. If 
had been occMsioned ? Was the Hoove the in<|niry were pii.slied to its utmost 
prepared to say, that it would pay extent, the concluvion which it would 
men for resi-iling the law, and suggest, as to tlic bunlen Uf)ou the oc- 
that, while peace.ible uilmi had no 1 cnpior of the sod, wonhl not be very mi- 
remedy for their lovses, tnrbuhni lavonral>lc to the clergy in com/iarison 
and violent porsems should receive with any otiier hotly. 1 Je slated, witli- 
iuslantaneons relief? lie did not out fear of contradiction, that \Hiereas 
think tliat the people of Ireland, <>. in EnglantI it was notorious that the 
tranquil Ireland, were: prepared to liold tnlic amounted to one-tifth part of the 
out such au o|jinioii. i^ut if they were [rein, and tlic rent was faiily calculated 
to relieve tlic clergy, who were icduccd at one lifih of the [iroduce, Irom all the 
to llii-i distress by no fault ot (heir own evidence, and from the tables whicli 
(clieers from tlie opposition benchevj, would be founrl in ‘the papers, and 
he wished here to make a di.siinctioii. liguus wliich could not be mistaken, in 
lie knew he had been asked, in oppo- Ireland, the caleulaticn that the 

sition to relieving the clergy at a'l, wtiat tenant li.id a fair interest in (he land, 
he would do if lliere were a gem'ial re- not only if he was chargcsl wilh all re- 
sistance to tlie payment of landlord-** p.iir.s, all hmhlings, and all iiiijirove- 
rents ? Now he could conceive a ca^c ments, but if (he landlord did not 
where, if tlie whole popula ion of a clis- wring from iiim more tliao onc-third or 
trict rose up in arms, and rcd'uscU to pa) two-iifilis of the produce ; and lie ap- 
rents, it would be the duty of tlic legis- pealed to the papers wiietlicr he was nut 
lature to say, “ \\*e will relieve the correct in slating that, so far from the 
“ landlords, and enforce the aulliority tithes amounting to one-lwcllth ot the 
of the law.*' Hat he gi anted that, if gross produce, the value of the lithe 
by local grievances, by exorbitant rents, which was even ju'ofcv.sed lo be collect- 
and oppressive proceedings, the land- ed — setting aside bail debts and arrears 
lords h’ul driven the poiinlation lo acijs which were never paid — did not amount^ 
of outrage and violence, the landlord-* he wtmUl not say to one-tenth of the 
would then have no case to come before produce, but even to onc-lenth or one- 
Ihirliament (cheers), or if they did come liftcenth ; and lie believed, in the whole 
they would be spurned and scouted from of Ireland, not to one-twentielh part of 
the doors of that house, lint was this the rent. (Hear, hear.) He asked them 
applicable to tlie clergy of Ireland ? upon what ground a charge could be 
(Cheers.) ^Vas it they who fixed the made against the clergy — in the teeth 
amount which they were to receive? of evidence and facts — of being exorbi- 
Did they impose an exorbiiant sum on tant in their demands. He returned, 
the occupier of the land ? AVere they then, to the proposition which he had 
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been proceeding to consider. In whnt' 
manner was it expedient that the sum 
clue to the clergy should be levied ? j 
To him it appeared consonant with all 
rational ideas of justice and good go- 
\crnnieiit that the sum, if levied, should 
be levied from those who ouglit to have 
paid it willumt any legislative interfe- 
rence. Well, then, wh it was the course 
which his Majesty’s Government pro- 
])C)sed to pursue, and which Ijad been 
already pursued in similar cases (tor si- 
milar cases had arisen ujxin former 
occasions)? He bogged tlr^ House to 
look at the peculiar nature of the re.^i^t- 
ance in this case. 'I'here were pn*(:e- 
dents in ITHfi, l^S;, 171)1), and IHOO, 
and on those occasions — although he 
did not mean to say that they were 
alike in all their circuinstanccs — (fod 
fr»rbi(i that he should say tiic cases were 
parallel ! — but owing to the disturbed 
state of various parts of Ireland, the 
clergy were, from the combinations 
which were entered into, unable to as- 
sert or vindicate their claims. The op- 
position was to the ]>revious proceed- 
ings, and tlicre was this peculiarity in 
the case of tithes — that a clergyman 
had occasion to collect from a nunibe. 
of persons making small payments, and 
was consequently pl.ieed in a situation 
of peculiar diniculCy by the expense and 
delay to which a comhinalion to resist 
])ayincnt exposed him. It was with re- 
ference to the jirevions proceedings that 
former legislative measures had refer- 
ence j and it was in that way that his 
Majesty’s Government proposed now to 
legislate in the bill W'hicli would be 
brought in, if the committee agreed to 
these resolutions. On former occasions it 
had been left to tlic clergy to di'jpeiise 
with the notice which, according to 
the ordinary forms of law, it was 
necessary to serve upon every parish- 
ioner, and in serving which almost all 
the scenes of violence, outrage, and 
bloodshed occurred. Those measures 
rendered a notice exhibited in some 
conspicuous place in the parish a snlH- 
cient intimation, on the part of the cler- 
gyman, of his intention to enforce his 
claims. This was the ease on former 
occasions, and to this extent the plan 


which he should propose on the present 
occasi«)n was the .same. But then he 
might be told that they were using 
coercive moans, and arming the Go- 
vernment with a dangerous authority, 
by taking from the clergymen the re- 
medy which he ought to possess, and 
placing it in the hands of a powerful 
body — the State itself. He must ob- 
serve here that the charges of extraor- 
dinary severity, and of enforcing the 
payment of tithes at lliO point of the 
bayonet, and M such violent l.oiguagc, 
was totally inapplicable to the mea<rui‘es 
proposed by bis Majesty’s (loverninent, 
and only tendeil to prejudice the House 
and the country imjusily against them. 
(Hear.') He saidthat, if it was right to 
enforce the |)ayment of tithes at all, the 
course propose*! by bis Majesty’s Cio- 
vorrmient, wliile it would be eflective 
was the most lenient, the most 
indulgent, and the most mild towards 
those who were to be subjected to 
its ojieration. They proposed to ad- 
vance to the clergyman a sum of money, 
forming a very small proportion of his 
demands of arrears for a year, in consi- 
deration of receiving which lie should 
.surrender all his claims agai'ist his jia- 
rishioiiers individually, and place the 
assertion of his rights in the hands of 
the Government. In this he deviated 
from the course pursued formerly, and 
he thought lie slioiild find no difiicuUy 
in vindicating that deviation by this view 
of the case — that in former instances ex- 
Iraunlinary encouragements and meaiisS 
were ij^iven to those who suffered from 
the combinations to visit their own 
wrongs upon those from whom they 
had sustained them. The present was, 
in his judgment, a more lenient and a 
more equitable plan. lie would trust 
nothing — he would not say to private 
revenge, but lo |)rivate irritation, or feel- 
ings of retaliation or prejudice, but 
would leave in the disinterested and in- 
different hands of Government the en- 
forcing such portion of the arrears as 
they judged could be recovered from sol- 
vent tenants, without pressing upon the 
laboriou.s, industrious, and oppressed 
classes of the people. The Government 
felt that they might, perhaps, be enabled 
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to do away with the litii^ation between 
tlie clergyman ami his pari:d»ioners, by 
placing itself in the condition in whicli 
the former now sstoofl, and by taking 
such steps for tlic recovery of his arrears 
as he was unable to take himself; at 
the same time allowing the two parties 
to come at once to the p(nnt at issue 
witli tlie same evidence, in precisely the 
same form, and before the same Court 
in which tlieir disputes wore ad jmlicated j 
and when it was proposed only to reco- 
ver the one year’s arrears of tithes, the 
Government by no means meant to 
debar the clergy from recovering their 
anterior an ears. He must, therefore, 
claim for Government the simple tribute 
which justice demanded to be a\varde<! 
to their intentions, and assert that it 
was imj)ossible for any measure — it j 
the law was to be vindicated, and 
if the House should deem it neces- 
sary to put down the resistance wtiieh 
was made to the exercise of just 
rights — he would repeat, it was impos- 
sible to devise a plan that could be 


no longer continue to form one of 
such an Administration. God forbid 
that such an Aduiinistralion should 
continue to occupy their places, or to 
have the j. ntiol of the airair.s of the 
country ! He had felt it therefore 
necessary to say this much in vindi- 
lalioii of the (fovermnent, and also in 
proof of the fact, that the measures 
wliich they weie about to a(Ioj)t were 
not, as was asserted, measures calcu- 
lated to stir up further dissension, and 
to provoke a civil war in Ireland. 'J'he 
next resolution whicli he had to offer, 
was 

“ That it is In the ojdnion of th‘‘ eoininittec 
exp«itit‘iit, it) lirdi'r to allord to the mU- 

hTiii;' clergy in Irel.iiid, line a surn of inoiiev 
hf isniii'd out ot tlie ('oiisolidateii ruud, and 
placed at the disjKjsition ot the Lonl Liciitc- 
t) lilt oni'claud, v\ho, uoder theedvice of hi.^ 
Fiivy C.ouucd, should he u'ltlioiincd to issue 
such relict as niuy lie judged iiccc.t'yary to the 
nil uiiiltciKs ol hcnclircN, of which the tithes 
have hecii withheld, the sum of money ad- 
vanced to eacli heiug so admiinsicrcd, as to 
diminish in proportion as the income of each 
incumbent increased.*’ 


more lenient towards the refractory 

tenants, or be less open to the opposi- The reason wliy the sum to be advanced 
tion which had been offered toil, befort to each iucumbent was to diminish in 
even it was known, than that measure f proportion as bis income iiu rea'^ed, was, 
which the Government was about to j that ihoiigli all were, to a ccrfaiii extenf, 
ado[)t, and which had — he must say in great distress, yet I he distress was 


somewhat prematurely — been stigma- mucli more severe on those clergjineii 
tised as un attempt on their part to cram whose tithes did not amount to any 
the tithe system down the throats of the considerable sums, than on tlmse whose 


Irish, at the point of the bayonet. (Hear.) incomes were nomirally larger; and. 
It was not the principle of the present therefore, it was felt Liiat their case was 


Administration to ask for extraordinary more severe than the others, in return 


powers, although they had been urged for this assistance, ami as a security for 
to do so by those very persons who now its repayment, the (loverninent intended 


wished to use that desire tis an argu- to projiose that his Majesty should be 
nient against them ; but he felt that the authorised by those clergymen, who 
Members of the Administration would accepted such assistance, to levy and 
be unworthy the name of Government, enforce the arrears of tiflics which were 
if they were to suffer to continue any due for the year 1831, without any re- 
longer the systematic refusal to pay ference to arrears of tithe for a |>eriod 
tithes which was at present adopted, and antecedent to that year, which the ac- 
adopted too by people who were well ceptance of this assistance did not debar 
able to pay them. He asserted, there- the clergy from recovering themselves; 
fore, that if the Government were to sit and that on the recovery by the King of 
down quietly under the present resist- the arrears for 1831, the sums advanced 
ance — to allow the law to be violated on them should first be repaid, and the 
with impunity, and to suffer themselves balance which remained paid over to the 
to be told, and told truly, that such a legal owners. He had now gone through 
violation of the law resulted from their I the series of resolutions which it was 
apathetic conduct^ he felt that he could 'his intention to submit to the committee 
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for their approbation, but he felt bound 
to say, that he should have felt ex- 
tremely reluctant to press them on the 
House, without, at the same time, giv- 
ing a pledge of the intentions of Govern- 
ment that ail alteration should take 
place in the existing tithe system of 
Ireland, lie knew how strongly the feel- 
ings of the Irisli were excited on this 
subject, and he knew also tiiat the ap- 
pointment of the committee up- stairs 
had occasioned the disturbances with 
regard to titlies to subside for some 
time, and that it bad also tended to 
retard and to put off the collisions which 
were expected to have occurred in Ire- 
land. lie must al?o in candour ac- 
knowledge that Ireland would have 
been very justly disappointed if, whilst 
the resolutions which he had pro- 
posed were to be adopted, no relief was 
to be alFordcd her — and if also there 
was no intimation on the part of Govern- 
ment of an intention to elfect some 
change in the system, under the evils of 
which she at present laboured. 1 1 is 
own view of the matter was, that the 
present tithe system of Ireland, inas- 
iiiueh as it had ever required extraordi- 
nary measures to eiifoicc its endurance^ 
was radically wrong . and if he looked 
back through the series of centuries 
which had elapsed since that system 
was forced on Ireland, he found it had 
ever proved tlie fertile source of litiga- 
tion and of turmoil, and throughout the 
whole records of her history he found a 
constant succession of laws whieli were 
framed for the purpose of quelling those 
disturbances, and of punishing the re- 
fractory tenantry ; he wished he could 
say he found as many laws for better- 
ing their condition, or for affording tliem 
relief. (Hear, hear.) lie averred, there- 
fore, that it was, in his opinion, not the 
amount of the tithe which was the 
source of the grievance; it was not be- 
cause the tithe was or, as he be- 
lieved, l8» 3d. an acre, that the tenantry 
complained ; but it was the system by 
which it was enforced which formed the 
real grievance, and that which was most 
complained of by all parties in Ireland. 
He would not stay to inquire whether 
the tithes were paid by the tenant, the 
landlordi or the consumeo but he would 


go at once to the real complaint of the 
I teiiantrv, which was, that the amount 
levied for tithe was ostensibly an extra 
charge on their earnings, whicli they 
were called upon to pay to a person 
from whom they received nothing what- 
ever in return. He liad no doubt himself 
I that, whilst so great a demand existed 
' for land in Ireland, and whilst the te- 
nantry there were so eager to enter 
into covenants to pay landlords sums 
which they afterwari's found themselves 
unable to raise, the renioxal of tithes 
would only give the landlorci .idditional 
! facilities for exacting additional and 
exorbitant rents. He said also, that 
the great grievance of wliicdi the 
tenantry complained was, that they were 
forced to pay these tithes to the minis- 
ters of a religion in which they did not 
believe, and which they were taught to 
decry ; and he felt that such a complaint 
was well-grounded; for though I he de- 
mand for tithe was one which was 
strictly legal, and one which the tenant 
was bound to pay, and under other cir- 
cumstances would most probably pay 
readily ; yet as the money was paid by 
him at once to the lVote.-»tant clergy- 
man, tlie objection was, in a religious 
point of view, the same, whether the 
sum demanded was throc-jjence or 
three shillings an acre. P>ut so far from 
the grievance consisting in the ojipres- 
sivc weight of the amount levied for 
titiies, the fact was entirely the other 
way, for it actually consisted in the 
smallness of tlie tithe which each tenant 
had to pay. It was in evidence on the 
report, that if the charge for tithe was 
two shillings an acre, it would be an 
obvious one, and one too which would 
not be likely to be lost sight of in bar- 
gaining for a lease of eighty or a hun- 
dred acres ; but the tithe was so small^ 
that when the landlord and the tenant 
agreed about the terms of the lease, it 
was not thought worth while to make 
any stipulation as to who should pay it; 
at the same time, that though this de- 
mand on tile small holder was so small 
as to be unworthy of consideration in- 
dividually, yet taken aggregately, it 
was n matter of serious consideration 
to the clergyman, whose income is 
made up of such small dues^ and it 
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often proved to be a source of griev- 
ance to llie persfin wlio had to puy 
it, in consequence of its being di- 
vided amongst several persons. It was 
in evidence on the report of the com- 
mittee that such was the fact 3 for with 
a view to show how this matter stood, 
the committee liad aildcd to the appen- 
dix of the report a |)apcr, by which it 
appeared (having taken the two last pa- 
rishes in each diocese where the Titlie 
Composition Act had been carried into 
effect for the purjmsc of obtaining a fair 
average) that there were in those pa- 
rishes 12,884 persons who were called 
upon to pay 11,300/. in tithes, or in 
round numbers about 11 , 000 /. from 
13,000 persons, and these sums weic 
not levied at one ))ayiiient and by one 
person, but they were demanded by the 
vicar and the rector, and at two differ- 
ent periods of tlie year by each. 'J'he 
evidence in the rcj)ort also stated that 
there were many instances where tithes 
were due for which there were seven or j 
eight claimants on the tenant, and that 
the subdivision was curried to such a j 
minute extent, tiiat demands on whh h 
expenses might be incuirod, and on 
which the tenantry might actually be 
served with proce.sscs, and carried into 
court, amounted in some cases to no 
more than three farthings— t^hear, hear) 
—on the half year’s tithes. It ought 10 
be recollected also, before the cle gy of 
Ireland wcreciiarged witli extortion and 
oppression, and before any comparison 
was instituted between them and the 


I liimscif perfectly safe when he conceived 
that this change was desired by the 
clergy of Ireland themselves. They felt 
that the present system was constantly 
bringing leiu into personal collision 
with their parishioners, and that such i\ 
condition was not one which ought 
to exist between a clergyman and 
his Hock, e\on although the latter 
might not be of his religious tenets. 
They felt then, for the sake of their 
own as well as of others' welfare, that 
some change was neces-saiy ; and it was 
in eviilence that they had expressed an 
eager cK sire to catch at any change by 
which they would secure a respectable 
maimcnanco, and by which they would 
be enabled to discharge those du- 
ties which apjiortained, not so much 
to their dcrieal characters as to their 
situation in their rcsjiective parishes 
— namely, tliat of gentlemen resi- 
dent cultivators of the land, in which 
character alone they would be enabled 
to effect a great deal of good amongst 
their surrounding parUhioners. If only 
on this ground alone, a change of the 
system would do much good ; for, di- 
ve-itcd of Ins character as a lithe exacter 
from the tenantry around him, they 
would look ufi to him for bcnelils by 
which be would become endeared to his 
parishioners, and in which character he 
would effect more good than under the 
existing laws he could e\er hope to do. 
He therefore thought it highly necessary 
to hold out hopes to th.e people of Ire- 
land that some plan would he pro|)osed 


clergy of Kiiglaiui, that their situation by which the clergy would receive some 
and" prospects were widely altered, and permanent remuneration; at the same 
they ought also to recollect that Eng- time it must be distinctly understood 
land was freed from what he considered that, whatever amount of remuneration 


to be the curse of Ireland, the minute might be awarded to them, and in what- 
subdivision of land which existed there, ever form it was made, it would come 


In many parishes in Ireland the clergy 
would receive no tithes at all were it 
not for the potato gardens, and this 
was chiefly in consequence of the break- 
ing up of the land in that country into 
such minute subdHdsions. Independent, 
therefore, of the grievances of which 
the tenantry of Ireland complained, not 
only in a religious point of view, but 
also in consequence of those tithes being 
exacted by so many chumants, he felt 


from the land. They might certainly be 
led to expect that it would be .shifted from 
the tenant to the landlord ; but it would 
most probably ultimately, owing to the 
competition, come to be settled in cer- 
tain proportions between the landlord 
and tenant. He therefore could not at 
present hope to see any permanent alte- 
rations in the system carried into effect ; 
but he could only, in conformity to his 
duty, point out to the attention of Par* 
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liament the necessity which existed for 
examining the subject with a view to 
future legislation, without venturing to 
suggest any plans for their adoption, 
lie had omitted, in the course of his re- 
marks, to refer to one branch of the 
subject of very considerable importance. 
It wa^ obvious to all who considered 
the effect wliich the present system of 
tithes had upon agriculture, that its 
very essence was the imposition of a tax, 
not sinifdy upon the land, hut upon the 
siiccessrul application of capital, indus- 
try, anti inteliigcMicc, in its cultivation ; 
and this operated greatly to discourage 
all attempts at improvement in agricul- 
ture. To change this nuist be their 
first object j and towards this the Tithe 
Composition Act had certainly gone 
some way, though by no means to the 
extent which was necessary, lie would 
say it might be effected by a general 
commutation of land for the clergy- 
inan\s tithes ; or then, however the 
suiT.)iinding land might improve, he 
would have no share in those improve- 
ments, nor could his demand of tithes 
operate as a check upon the cultivator's 
skill or industry, at the same time that 
it would tend to raise his own rcvcime?) 
by increasing tlie value of his own land. 
Ife therefore, without pursuing this 
subject further, simjily submitted the 
resolutions which he had proposed to 
the House, as forming a whole series to 
which he desired the assent of Parlia- 
ment, and upon which they would ])ro- 
cced to legislate. Tliey were called 
upon to read Ireland a lesson of which 
she stood too much in need — namely, 
that she might mtfeh more safely look 
for tlie justice and the kindness of Eng- 
land, than hope to extort anything 
from her fears, or by any attempts at 
intimidation. They ought to be told 
that what would be denied to their 
throats would be granted to their in- 
treaties ; that an attentive ear would be 
given to their complaints, which would 
be shut against their denunciations ; and 
that England would ever be found as 
ready to afford them succour ns they 
were to demand it. The right hon. 
Cjentleman concluded by moving the 
following resolutions 


“ Die Jovis, 8® Martii, 1832. 

** That it appears to this House that iu 
several parts uf Ireland ati urgauised and 
systeaiatic opposition ha? been made to tiie 
payment of tithes, by uhich the law has been 
rendered unavailing; and many of the clergy- 
men of the cstalilished cliurch have been 
reduced to ^rcut pecuniary distress. 

Tiiat, in order to atford relief to this dis- 
tress, it is expedient tiiat his Majesty should 
be empowered, upon upplicatiou to the Lord 
Lieutenant ^or other chief piveriiur or go- 
vernors of Ireland, to direct that there be 
issued Irointhe (auisolid-Ltr'fl fund such sums 
as may be rccpiired for this jujrpsrsc*. 

'I'liat the sums so issued slial' be dis- 
tributed by the Lord Lieutenant or other 
chief y;;ov<*riior or ft'overnors of Ireland, by 
and vvilh the advice of the frivy (jouncil, in 
advances proportioned to the inconie>i of the 
incumbents of bcnerices, wherein the tithes 
or tiihe-ooinposition lawfully due may have 
been withheld, aeciirdin>r to a scale diminish- 
ing as the inconicb uf sucii incuinheiits in- 
creii'^e. 

“ That for the more eflectnal vindication of 
the authority of the law, and a-, a securiiy for 
the repayment, of the sums so to be adfvanccd, 
his Majesty he empowered to levy, under the 
aijtliority of an Act to be passed for the pur- 
pose, the amount of arrears for the tithes or 
tithe-composition of the whole or any part of 
the year 18.il, without prejudice to the claims 
of the clergy for any nrrear which may be due 
for a longer period; re«ervini:‘, in the ftist 
instance, the amount of such advances, and 
paying over the reinainiii»' balance to the legal 
claimants. 

** That it is the opinion of this House that, 
with a view to secure both the interests of the 
church and the lasting welfare of Ireland, a 
permanent change of system will be reijuired : 
and that such a eham^e, to he saii^fuctory and 
secure, uiiist involve a complete extinction uf 
tithes, including those be1on<rin»' to lay iin- 
propri.itors, by conirnutiiju; them for a char«^e 
upon land, or an exchanjfe for or investment 
in land.” 

T\VO-rP:NNY TRASH will be pub- 
lishetl next Saturday. It will be ad- 
dressed to tlie people of Preston in one 
part, and to the people of Leeds in 
another part ; and it will contain, 1. 
Instruction for raising the Corn, and 
for raising Mangbl-Wurzkl. 2. An 
account of THE LIAR'S curious works 
ill Hampshire about the corn. 3. A 
statement of the circumstances, expla- 
natorv of his calling MITCHELL A 
SPY,' and of his accusing SMITHSON 
of ROASTING THE BIBLE. I have 
now made personal and particular in* 
quiry into the whole of this matter. 
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SEEDS 

FOR SALE AT MR. COBBETT S SH(^P, 
No. n, BOLT.COURT, FLEET-STREET. 

Ft:bruaryf 

LOCUST SEED. 

Very fine and fresh, at 6‘s. a pound. 
For iiifstriictions relative to sowing of 
these seeds, for rearing tlic jdants, for| 
making plantations of them, for j»re- 
paringthe land to receive them, for the! 
after cultivations, for the pruning, an<l ! 
for the application of thefimber; forj 
all these see iny “ NVOUDLAND^i j 
or Treatisk o.m Timukr Tkei£S and ! 
Undj’.rvvood. 8\(). 11a*. j 

SWEDISH TURNIP SEED. j 

Any quantity under lOlbs., lOrZ. a! 
pound; and any (|uantity above lolhs. 
and under TjOlbs., a pound ; any 

quantity above 5011)3., {)(L a pound ; 
above lOOlbs., H\(L A parcel of seed 
may be sent to any part of the kingdom ; 

1 will find proj)er bags, will send it to 
any coach or van or wagon, and have it 
booked at niy expense j but the money 
wmt be paid at my shop befu^e the seed 
be sent airay in consideration of wliieh 
1 have made due allowance in the price. 
If the r|uaiUity be small, any friend can 
call and get it for a friend in the country; 
if the (luantity be large, it may be sent 
by me. The plants were raised from 
seed given me by Air. Pej’Pkrcoun (of 
Southwell, Bedfordshire), in 1823. He 
gave it me as the finest sort that he hud 
ever seen. I raised some plants (for 
use) in my garden every year ; but, at 
Barn-Elm I raised a whole field of it, 
and had 320 bushels of seed upon 13 
acre? of land. I pledge my word, that 
there )vas not one single turnip in the 
whole field (which bore seed) not of 
the true kind. There was but one of a 
suspicious look, and that one I pulled 
up and threw away. So that I warrant 
this seed ns being perfectly true, and as 
having proceeded from plants with small 
necks and greens, and with that reddish 
tinge round the collar which is the sure 
sign of the best sort. 

MANGEL WURZEL SEED. 

Any quantity under lOlbs., 7|rf. a 
pound j any quantity above lOlbs. and j 


under 50lbs., Id. n pound ; any quantity 
above .50lbs., G\d. a pound ; any quan- 
tity above lOOlbs., 6V. a pound. The 
selling at thi same place as above ; the 
payment in the same manner. This 
seed was also grown at Barn-Elm 
firm, the summer before the last, 
j It is a seed which is just as good 
jat ten years old as at one. — The plants 
wore raised in secd-heds in 1S28 ; they 
I were selected, and those of the deepest 
red jdanted out in a field of 1.3 aeies, 
wduch was admired by all who saw it, 
as a mo'jt even, true, and beautiful field 
of the kind. The ciop was very large ; 
and out of it were again selected the 
plants from which my pre^^ent stock of 
see4! was growed ; though, indeed, there 
was little room for select ion, where all 
were so good and true. I got my seed 
from Air 1 *ym, of Reigate, wlio raised 
it from plants pro(‘eeding from .sec<l that 
I had given him, which seed I had raised 
at Worth, in Sussex ; and, all the way 
through, tlie greatest care l):id been 
taken to raise seed fr()m no plant of a 
dubious character. — I'his seed, therefore, 

1 watraul as ilie very l)estof the kind. — 
A score or two of persons, who sowed 
of this seed last year, have given me an 
acc(»unt of the large cro[/s they have 
had from it, and have all borne tcbtiiiiony 
to its being the truest scecl they ever 
.saw of the kind. 1 .sell these sec<l.s 
mtfch cheaper than true .seed, of the 
same sorts, can be got it any other 
place ; but I have a riyhl ' to do lids, 
and I choose to exercise my right. My 
seeds arc kept with great care in a 
proper place ; and 1 not only warrant 
the sort, but also, that every seed yroWy 
if properly put into the ground. 

uses of cobbett-corn feour. 

use the cMrn^fiovr in my family, 
FIRST as bread, two- thirds wheuten and 
onc-third corn-fiour; kkcond, \n batter 
puddinys bakedy a pound of Hour, a 
quart of water, two eggs, though these 
hist arc not necessary ; third, in plum^ 
puddinys, a pound of flour, a pint of 
water, half a pound of suet, the plums, 
and no eggs; fourth, in plain suet- 
puddinysy and the same way, omitting 
the plums ; fiftil in little round 
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dumpUngn^ willi suet or without, and 
though they are apt lo break, they are 
very good in this way ; in broth, to 
thicken it, for which use it is beyond all 
measure better than wheateii' flour. 

Now, to make BRCAD, the following 
are the instructions which 1 have re- 
ceived from Mr. ijAPSFoao, baker. No. 
20, the corner of Queen Anne-street, 
Wimpole-street, Marybone. As I have 
frequently observed, the corn flour is 
not so adhesive, that is to say, clammy, 
as the wheat and rye flour arc. It is, 
therefore, necessary j or, at least, it is 
best to use it, one-third corn-flour and 
two-thirds wheat or r)e flour. The rye 
and the corn do not make bread so 
bright as the wheat and the corn, nor 
quite so lights but it is as good bread 
as I ever wish to eat, and 1 would al- 
ways have it jf 1 could. Now, for the 
instructions to make bread with wheat- 
flohr and corn-flour. Suppose you are 
going to make a batch, consisting of 
thiity pounds of flour; y«)U will have 
of course twenty pounds of wheat-flour 
and ten pounds of corn-flour. ISetyour 
sponge with the wheat-flour only. As 
soon as you have done that, put t^^it 
pints of water (warm in cold weatl t'r, 
and cold in hot weatlier) to the corn- 
flour j and niix the flour up with the 
water ; and there let it be for the pre- 
sent. When the wheat sj)onge has risen, 
and has fallen again, take the wetted- 
up corn-flour, and work it in with the 
wheat sponge,^ and with the dry wheat- 
flour that has been round the sponge. 
Let the whole remain fermenting to- 
gether for about half an hour ; and 
then make up the loaves and put them 
into the oven, I'he remainder of the 
process every one knows. These in- 
structions I have, as I said before, from 
Mr. Sapsford ; and I recollect also, that 
f this is the way in which the Americans 
make their bread. The bread in Long 
Island is made nearly always with rye 
and corn-flour, that being u beautiful 
country for rye, and not so very good 
for wheat. I should add here, that there 
is some little precaution necessary with 
r^ard to the grinding of the corn. The 
•tplanallon given to me is this : that to 
do it well, it ought to be ground twice. 


an<l between stones such as are used in 
the grinding of cuue-wheat, which is a 
bearded wlieat, which some people call 
rivets. This, however, is a diflicuUy 
which will be got over at once as soon 
as there shall be only ten small fields of 
this corn in a county. 

I sell it according to the following 
table : — 

It' planted in rows 3 feet apart, and the plants 
8 inches in the row, 

pnicB. 

£. f. d. 

1 r.ar will plant nearly two iio<)S 0 0 3$ 

1 fltuicli will plant more than 

SKVr.N RODS 0 1 0 

6 Bunches will plant more than 40 

rods, or a (|uarrer id' an acre. . 0 5 G 
12 Bunches will plant more than 

80 rods, or halt an acre .... 0 10 G 
25 Bunches will plant more than 

. IhO rods, or an acre 1 0 0 


From the LONDON GAZETTE^ 
i'liiDAY, MAiirii IG, 1832. 

INSOLVENT. 

THORNTON, R., llorshutn, Sussex, common- 
brewer. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 

JOHNSON, H., Ouklands and Midhurst, 
Susse.\ , ti in he r- mere li an t. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BARNETT, S., Comluit-st.y^Bond-st., mercer. 
BODMAN, W., and J. Carwardine, Bristol, 
soap-manufacturers. 

COPE, P., West Bromwich, Staffords., chemist. 
CRISP, W., Bath, innkeeper. 

DEPRKE, G. J ., Savoy- wharf, Strand, paviour. 
EDMANDS, J., Strand, cheesemonger. 
FISHER, J., Re^ent-st., Mary bonne, hatter. 
GOATER, J., Hij^li Holborn, victualler. 
LOUD, J., Hooper-street, Westminster- road, 
license ^ victualler. 

REYNOLDS, J., Union-street, New HoKton^ 
coal -dealer. 

SALT, T., Birmingham, livery-stable- keeper. 
TAYLOR, J., Nuttiiiffhani, bout-maker. 
WOODFIELD, T., White-street, Mourfields^ 
horse-dealer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

DOW, J., GIasg;ow, grocer. 

Tuesday, March 20, 1632. 
INSOLVENT. 

LEACH, C.^ New Manor*st., Chtlseai baker. 
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•BANKRUP'I’S. 

ABBOTF, J., El lion's- row, St. Geor^e*s-road, 
bookseller. 

BISHOP, J., \Vhittlebury*street, Euston-sq., 
carpenter. 

BRADLEY, G iStockportyChesbirc, innkeeper. 

CURNIN, T., BiriBing^haiii, victualler. 

BRACK LEV, T, juo., Thornton, Leicester- 
shire, farmer. 

EVANS, \V., Carmarthen, draper. 

FISHER, F. jnu. & W.J., Bristol, sail-makers 

HARRISON, H., Liverpool and Manchester, 
commission*aj?ent. 

JOHNSON, J.f Norwich, i^lass-rnercliaut. 

JONES, S. VV., Usk, Monmouthsliire, draper. 

KEYTE, S., Miiiories, oilman. 

PURNELL, O., Gloijce-iler, currier. 

TUCKEY, E., Biniiiii^'-liiun, victualler, 

WILSON, S., Chich St. 0'i>tli, Essex, grocer. 

SCOTCH SEi>UESTRAT10NS. 

AITKEN, (!. and W., (iorlialsof (ilasgow, cot' 
ton-s|»inners 

GREENSHIELDS, S., Glasgow, merchatit. 

LOW and Readilie, Piunarium, Perth, wrights. 

OSWALD, C. jun., Perth, ujdudsterer. 

SWAN, J., writer lo the dairyman cm- 

cow-leeder, at Meadow hunk, and niulcr- 
writer, Edinburgh, 


LONDON MARKETS. 

MarK'Lane, Coiin-Exciianoe, March 19. 
Supplies since this day se/niiiglit have been 
good, as it respects English, Irisli, and Scotch 
wheat, English and Scotch barley, Scotch 
malt, English, Irish, and Scutch oats, Eiiglksb 
beans, and English, Irisli, and Scotch Hour, 
and English malt ; of English and foreign 
wheat and oath, as also peas and seeds, from 
all quiirters, very limited. -Of foreign Hour, 
beaus, peas, barley, or rye, from any quarter, 
there have been none. 

This day's market was rather thinly at- 
tended, both by London and country buyers ; 
but as the sellers were unwilling to submit to 
abatements — under the impression, it was 
supposed, that the absence of a market on 
Wednesday, on account of the general fast, 
would increase the demand of some of those 
who were present — the trade, as to each kind 
of corn, as also malt, seeds, and flour, was 
exceedingly dull at last week's prices. In- 
deed it was the pretty general opinion, about 
noon, that where extensive sales could be 
effected, an abatement of from Is, to 2s. per 
quarter would he submitted to on most kinds 
of grain. However, we cauDut alter our last 
Monday's quotations. 

^ Wheat 53s. to 66f. 

Rye — s. to— F. 

Barley 24f.to33}* 


fine 35s. tolls. 

Peas, White to 39s. 

Boilers 3Hs. to 44s. 

firey 33g, to 37s. 

Beans, Old 31s. to 369. 

■ Tick 33s. to 37s. 

Oats, Potatoe 24s. to 278. 

Poland 22s. to 2:»5. 

Feed iKs. to 23s. 

Flour, per sack 55s. to 50s. 

PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 4fis. to .50s. per cwt. 

Sides, new.,,48s. to SOs. 

Pork, India, new,... 127s. Od. to I.'IO*. 

Poi-k, Mess, new ... 75s. Oil. to — s. per borl. 
Butler, Belfast .. , .H4s. to 88s. per cwt. 

Carlow 84s. to 9ls. 

Cork 88s. to yOs. 

LiniL'i'ick ..88^. toyOs. 

Waterford.. 80s. to whs, 

— - Dublin .. ..76s. to 78s. 

f .‘beese, (.‘besitire .... .5(is. tu 76s. 

(Boiicesrer, Duiibb*. . .56s. to 6U. 

filuiicester, Single. .. 48s, to .54s. 

Eiluin 48s. lo a-ls. 

Gouda 48s. to .52s. 

IJdiUS, Irish 5Sa. tu 65s. 


SMITHFI ELD.— March 19. 

This day's supply of beasts was good ; of 
eep, lambs, calves, and porkers, rather 
uted. The trade was tliroughout very dull ; 
ih prime small mutton at an advance, in 
me few inst.iiires, of 2/7. per stone; luit with 
iittoii, generally, as also beef, lamb, veal, 
and pork, at Friday's quotations. 

Beasts, 2,800 ; sheep and lambs, 17,300 ; 
calves, 100; pigs, 130. 


MARK-LANi:.— Friday, March 23. 

The arrivals this iveek are moderate. The 
prices the same as on Monday. 


THE FUNDS. 

,1 per Cent. I I f'*’ 1 I*’""' | Th.r- 

Cons. Aim. / [ 83i| 83^ gJi] — | fc3§ 


Cholera Morrus for the Parsons ! Pills 
FOR THE Priests ! ! Bollses for the 
Bishops! ! ! 

1. This Day is published, price 3d. each, 
Ko9. I. and IL of the 

P iOOR MAN'S BOOK OP THE CHURCH. 
(A/si by Doctor Southey.) 

‘^lliis is a very clever little publication^ 
and contaius a greater variety of well-digested 
and interesting matter than many other worka 
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(jf greater bulk and price : wc cordially re< 
coinitieiul it to rh*- siipf»ort of ali. intercsied 
in the iibolilion of tithes and the reform of ih** 
church. It is illustrated with very spirited 
ciigra V mgs.* ' — Advertiser, 

2. A “ Doudlr Knock ** at tmb Portals or 
tri>coi»A*L Saints and Clerical Sinners. 

Twelve closclv -printed columns, quarto, with 
Caricatures, fi»r One Penny ! every Friday. 

A SLAP AT THE CHURCH! 

The Rishop of London has written a 
letter to the publisher of “A Slap at the 
C'liurch,'* from which the follow iiiij extract 
is made : — “ I have sulficiently warned you ; 
and if, after this, you cuutiiiun to vend the 
iniscliievous and horrihle puhlicaiioii 1 have 
nieutioiu'd ah>ive, depend upon it you will 
be NpeiMlily visited with the puuislinieiit you 
merit." 

Jts conteinporziries speak of it thus : — 

A Slai* AC THE (’iiiJKCnI — T'he artillery 
of the pro s has long been too heavy for that 
crumhtiiLg, toppling, thuusaiid-fissurcd struc- 
ture, the ponderous national church, and here 
is auoihcr gun brought to bear against it, 
which will fire ten thousand balls a week in at 
its windows and doors." — ftallid, 

“ All infamous publication : it is disgrace- 
ful to the metropolis.**— Ootner. 

London : VV. Stransre, 21, Paternoster-ro%v ; 
Cowie, 312, Strand; Watson, 33, VViiidiiiill- 
streety Finshurv ; Hetherington, 13, Kirigs- 
gaU'-street i Cm way, 11, Crow ii-street ; Pur- 
kiss, \V ardour- street, Soho ; and all llook- 
hdlers. 


T he church reformers* maga- 
zine for ENGLAND and IRELaND, 
No. 111., for April, Price l.v. (id., will be pub- 
lished oil Monday, April 2d. 

Edited by WILLI A.\I EAGLE, Ksq. 

Efliiigham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange; 
(to whom all commuuicatiuiis are requested 
to be addressed). 

Sold by W. F. Wakcinan, 9, D’Olier- street, 
Dublin; Smith, and G. and J. Robinson, Li- 
verpool ; Lewis, and James and Joseph 
Thi'iiison, Manchester; ilutterworih, Bir- 
niiiighdiu ; Bailies and Co., Leeds; Davey and 
Mu>)kcU, Bristol; Timms, Bath; Brooke, 
Dewbhiiry ; Welton, Kgham ; Bacon and Co., 
Norwich; Thurnam, Carlisle; and all Book- 
sellers. 


fpHE MARK LANE EXPRESS; a New 
Agricultural aud Trading NEWS- 
rAPEH, of the largest aize, price only Seven- 
pence.<-rPuhlishtd every Monday cveniug, in 
time for»tbe Post. 


In it will ba found— 'l*he fullest particular! 
of Mondrjy's Market at Mark Lane, and all 
the other Markets, Home and Foreign, of the 
Week; Meat Markets, and Kisports of Fat 
ami Lean Stock Markets ; 'State of the Wool 
Trade, Home, Cidonia), and Foreign, Current 
Prices, Stc , ; a’! important matters occurring 
ill the Agricultural and Tradiiig World; a 
List of the principal Fairs and Markets to 
take place encry en .uiiig Week ; all Improve- 
ments, Patents, &c. ; (Jdneise Statements of 
the Effects of New Decisions in Courts of 
Law, and the earliest Notice of Motions and 
Bills in Parliament nffectlng the interests of 
Lnndlords, Tenants, M.iuiiracturers, &c. ; 
particular utteiitiou to all chii".res in the Laws 
of moment to the Maltster and U* tail Brewer, 
the Prices of’Malt and Hops, Wine, Spirits, 
&c. ; Quantity on liaiiil, dec. ; and all that can 
constitute a desirable Family Newspaper and 
Record of Facts, &c. for the information aud 
iruidance of all men of biiViuess throughout 
the Empire. 

N. B. The Keepers of Commercial Inns, 
and tli(i*.e who have Ordinaries on Market 
Days, attended by Farmers, Cornfactors, Mil- 
ler'^, Vt'otnen of the (yownty, &c., will find 
the “ Mark-Lane Express** the best and 
cheapest Monday Paper they can lay upon 
their tubli s lor the use of their Customers. 

Ordcr-i received by the Publisher, W, Jen- 
kinvon, at the Office, 33(5, Strand, Loudon ; 
and by all Booksellers, Newsmen, atul Clerks 
of the Roads, thruuglioni the Empire. 

CHEAP CLOTHING!! 

SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 

93, Fleet-Street, 

{Near the neiv opening to St, Bride's Churchy) 

R equest the attention of the public; to 
the following list of pricft; {for cash 
only) which they charge for : — 

Gentlemen*! Dress Coats of Medley 1. s, d. 


Colours 2 12 0 

Ditto, ditto, Best Saxony Cloth. ... 3 00 

Saxony Kerseymere Trousers 1 8 0 

Ditto ditto Waistcoats 12 0 

Figuri ! Silk ditto 18 0 

Venetian Leather Shooting Jackets.. 1 10 0 

Barogaii ditto 1 8 0 

A Plain Suit of Livery 4 4 0 


Ladies* Habits aud Pelisses, and every de- 
scription of Clothing for young gentlemen, 
equally cheap. The whole made from goods 
of the finest quality, and the cut and work- 
manship not te be surpassed. 

I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom 1 have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wsi. Cobbett^, 

Printed by WIHimm Cobhett, Johnson'a-eonrt; and 
pablibhed bj him, at 11, Bolt-conrtjSFl^^l’Bkeet. 
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Castlerea^h has a project for making 
*''pustenty pay, not only the interest of the 
debt, but the half-pay of the oflicers of the 
army and the navy. Posterity will not, 1 
hope and believe, be fouls enough to pay a 
farthing of it. The thing is neither more 
** nor less than a loan/ What next ? What 
devil's tricks has the borough-system yei 
to play ? 1 should not at all wonder to see 

the TITHES FUNDED. Don’t start, par- 
** sons ; many tliiugs much more unlikely 
have taken place. A seizure of some sort 
or other must happen somewhere. To fund 
** the tithes would be a thing a great deal 
more natural than to fund the half-pay and 
“ pensions of oiiiccrs and soldiers, A large 
.sum of money advanced upon the tithes 
would, as Castlereagh says, ' divide the 
** burden with posterity* However, these 
** hints will he sufTicieiit. My readers will sec 
what a rich vein our noble political pbilo- 
sopber has struck upon here. Every cx- 
pense may thus be funded ; and I now give 
it as my decided opinion, that the Minisiers 
** will at last propose tp fund the funds.*’ — 
Cobbett's Collective Commentaries * 2d May, 
1822. 


THE REFORM BILL, 

IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS AT LAST. 


TO THE READERS OF THE REGISTER. 

Kentingltn, 96tk March, U32. 

Mr Friends, 

This bill is before the House of Lords 
at last. On the 27th of March the bill 
was brought up to the Lords, from the 
House of Commons, and on the motion 
of Lord Grey was read the first time- 
Uis lordship then moved that it should 
be read a second time on Thursday the 
6th of April. Lords Harrowby and 
Whamcliflfe intimated tbat they should 
mt oppose the second reading of the 


bill. They {>aid that it was better than 
the last bill, and, generally speaking, I 
say so- too. They said, however, that 
they hoped to improve it in the com- 
mittee; and we know too well what 
they mean by improvement. The 
Bishop of London signified his intention 
of voting for the second reading; and 
further said, that though he could wish 
some little alterations to be made in the 
bill, he would not support any amend- 
ment to mutilate or destroy the essen- 
tial principles of the bill. The Duke of 
Wkllington, who lately signed a pe- 
tition against reform, in company 
with the Botley Parson, and the like 
of him, expressed his intention to 
vote against the second reading ; and 1 
need not say, that the son of old Her- 
bert did the same. This lord said that 
he would pursue a straightforward 
course! I never knew a Herbert do 
otherwise. True they arc, as the needle 
to the Pole : they have one point in 
view, and from that point they never 
vary. 'That point being in direct op- 
poAsition to a reformed Parliament, it is 
hardly necessary to say what they would 
do upon such an occasion What was 
most material, however, upon this oc- 
casion, was, that Lord Grey said, that 
he would agree to no alteration in the 
bill that should be destructive of its es- 
sentia/ principle and its efficiency a 
This is the state of the affair at pre- 
sent. And now, what will they do in 
the contmi//ee.^ 1 suppose that they 
mean there to endeavour to render the 
bill inefficient, for the purpose of mak- 
ing the House of Conunons the true 
representatives of the people ) but it 
would be infamy on the heads of the 
authors of the bill, if they were to per- 
mit them to succeed in this, if, as is 
said, they have the authority to make 
peers sufficient to carry the blU* I 
may, without any presumption at all, 
say, that I know the opinions of the 
people of England upon this subject, at 
this moment, better thait any other man 
living* I have recently been in all the 
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con.^iderable towns in the two most po- 
'polous counties in the kingdom j not po- 
pulous from the unnatural collecting to- 
gether of persons asseaibled to squander 
away the earnings of the industrious 
part of the nation ; but populous from 
the assembling together of persons, 
every soul of whom seems to be busily 
engaged, from morning till niglit, in 
creating things necessary to the people 
of the nation, and things constituting a 
great branch of its real wealth : not 
assembLiges of idlers and blood-suckers; 
sot crowds of human beings, to the far 
greater part of whom you can, with 
ro| riety, say, “ What the devil ljusiness 
ave you here V* “ What right have 
jrop to be at all ?*' “ To what purpose 

are you fed and clothed?" Not masses 
of creatures, who, like the cockroaches 
or earwigs seem to have been created by 
pestilential influence. 1 have been 
amongst, 1 have seen niul heard, great 
maKses of people ; I have seen them and 
have heard them in detail ; I well know 
tbeir opinions ; and I know their opinion 
upon this subject to be this : that if Lord 
Grey have the King's authority (o make 
peers sufficient to carry the bill, and if 
he do not make them, his intention and 
his wish must be, not to carry the bill ; 
and that then he will deserve at the 
hands of the nation, wluch I do not 
think proper to dtueribe. If he have 
not the power to create the peers, every- 
body believes that he will be unable to 
carry the bill ; and that then he has 
only one eiioice; namely, to retire and 

S plieitly declare to iko nation that the 
iny would not give hm the power ; or 
to retire in siVcMce, and be covered with 
averlaatiny rtproachi The like re^ 
ppoeeb would be his lot it he were 
’ to agree to anything that would render 
the bill at all /ess favourable to popular 
figkte and popular iafiaanca. To re- 
moin in place without carrying the bill, 
in its preseat form and substance, at 
ihof least, is impossible ; the govern- 
would' crumbie to pieces in his 
tikands^ the fiscal laws wooltl be dis- 
*j#bey^, aa the* tithe lawa now ere in 
llitahd j be must know this, and there- 
rteamlea wilt baisdlf attefopt iti though 
Jfia joMljaddWcm ^ 


and arming his thousands of police rSitk 
swords; though these arid several other 
** iniprocemetUH'* pretty clearly indicate, 
that be is preparing (or that which it is 
unnecessary to describe in detail. It is 
unnecessary here to use any argument 
to prevail upon the Lords to puw this 
bill ; but there is a set of people, tax- 
eaters of course, who make use of this 
argument : Well, what will the people 
“ do, if the Lords reject the bill ? Sup- 
pose they do icf'use to pay the taxes 
iitid the tithes, they will only plunge 
‘‘ every thing into confu^ioii ; they will 
only produce anarchy; they them- 
“ selves will suffer most from that ; for 
offer cutting one another's throats till 
“ they ore ttred^ they will again .sub- 
“ mit, not only to a government like the 
present ; but to one ten thousand 
“ times more despotic, preferring any 
thing to universal carnage ; and, in 
** the mean while, THE LORDS WILL 
“ HAVE KEPT THEIR ESTATES 
“ AT ANY KATE " 

As I have always expressed, and 
most sincerely express, ray wish that 
nothing should be done to destroy 
the House of Lords, thinking that 
that House, when confined within its 
legitimate bounds, is oner of the best 
protections for the people’s rights and 
liberties ; I now say, God preserve the 
Lords from listening to this argument. 

I beseech them to look at what took 
place in France, where rivers of blood 
were shed, where despotism as bad as 
ihe former despotism reared jts head ; 
but it did not reach the great body of 
the people; the revolutionists distri- 
buted the lords’ estates, and though 
royalty was restored, there was no 
REST c RATION or ssTsf B8 ; Qiid if Uni- 
versal confusion arise in England, is it 
to be believed that Lords’ estates will be 
'more sacred here thab they week in 
France? The hostility of the nobles 
gainst {ihe people would be much more 
marked here than* ifc was in France^ 
The people wlU^ if the bU be rqjtcted, 
look upon the Lords as. the sole elnise 
of eli the evils that will ensue. In such 
e state of ti^ngs, who is to hope shat, 
if e state ef^tfonfusion arke; lha peo- 

gla wiu 
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I hope that there is no Lord of 
Parliatneirrt who will not turn with 
horror fimm the argument which I 
have above stated; but if there be 
any one weak enough to listen to it, 
I beg him to recollect the propo. 
aitiOn, made in the ;issembly of dele- 
gates of Pennsylvania, at the begin- 
ning of the American revolution. Ihe 
lands of that state where almost wholly 
held by persons, who had leases of them 
of one sort or another. The proprietors 
were, to a man, opposed to the revo- 
lution. The assembly of delegates, in 
order to put the occupiers on their side, 
and in order to preserve the peace of 
the community, proposed to enact, that 
every occupier should STAND FAST; 
and that, if he were guilty of no breach 
of the peace for a year and a day, and 
were obedient to the laws during that 
time, THE ESTAfE THAT HE 
HELD SHOULD BE HIS OWV 
Foil EVER! Instantly the face of 
things changed ; instantly every occu* 
pier became the friend of the revolu- 
tion ; and of that revolution we well 
know what was the end : we well know 
that in its progress there was no blood- 
shed ; we well know that the great 
proprietors lost their estates ; we well 
know that though the form of the thing 
was different, the substance of it was 
the same in France ; we well know 
that the distribution of the estates of 
the nobles, was the main cause of the 
success of the French revolution; for 
succeed it did in spite of our thou- 
sand million of taxes and thousand mil- 
lion of debt to prevent its success. 

God forbid that such a distribution 
should take place in tliis country ! 
God forbid that* the Lords should wake 
up some morning and find their tenants' 
the owners of their farms ; but, if the 
nation should be reduced to the dire 
necessity of steeping their hands in 
each otbsr*s blood, or of imitating the 
Pennsylvanians or the French, who is 
there that would decide for a general 
cutting of throats ? For my part, as for 
as I am individually concerned, I should 
think nothing of being compelled to 
earn my bread by tkie most degrading 
of labour rather than see erenta of this 


description bike place in England^ 
knowing, as 1 do, that it would be# 
breaking up of ihe community, the beUt 
that the world has ever seen; but I 
have, for many years, been afraid that 
things might be pushed to this extre^' 
rnity ; this fear I have expressed seve- 
ral times in my Regutvt^ and particu- 
larly in a Register of 1839, where I 
conjured the nobility to think** betimes^ 
of this possible coiise(]ueiice of resisting 
the prayers of the people for reform. 

The bare pronouncing of the word# 

stand fast,” operated like an electric 
touch on the State of Pennsylvania. I 
remember that Mr. Galloway told me» 
at his house at Watford, in Hertford- 
shire, that it wns //m measnre that de*^ 
cided the fate of that English Govern- 
ment in America. Much about the same 
was done in every other state as wellasiia 
that of Pennsylvania. All arrears of rent 
due to the great proprietors were cancel- 
led ; all debtsdue to English inerchunta 
were as good as cancelled by authorising 
the debtors to pay the amount into the 
treasury of the state in a paper money 
not worth more than a penny or two- 
pence in the pound ; so that ninety-nine 
hundredths of the people clearly saw 
and distinctly felt that they had a deep 
interest in the overturning of the royal 
Government. 

Again, I suy, God forbid that a state 
of things should arise in England tend- 
ing to protiuce a resort to similar means ; 
but, at the same time, it is impossiblb 
not to see that the danger may arise ; it 
is impossible not to see that the Lorcte 
have the power of preventing it from 
arising ; and it would argue a total dis- 
regatd for the interests of the country 
mti to beseech them so to act as to pre- 
vent that danger ; not to beseech theas 
to let England have the honour of exhi- 
biting to the world, that which Ihe world 
never yet saw, the making of a g^eat 
change, without a resort to 
violence or to any invasion of pHapaiUy. 
It is for the good Of the cOMCrf abat 
there should be' great ownem^ of* tOle 
land ; it -is for its good that tbertfehould 
be several ranks in society clearly dis- 
tingufshed from each other. The House 
of Peers has, eveu within my recoliec- 

F4 
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tioiif several times stood between the 
people and oppression ; if I thought 
that this Reform Bill had a tendency to 
subvert that House, I would oppose it 
vri^ all niy mighty deeming the risk too 
great to be run even for the sake of 
getting rid of our present intolerable 
burdens ; but, still, if reduced to the 
terrible necessity of choosing between a 
law like that of Pennsylvania and gene- 
ral bloodshed in England, which way 
do^es nature bid me to decide ! 

1 trust, however, that we are to stop 
far short of dangers like this ; and that 
the Peers, seeing that the people are so 
unanimous in their prayers for the pash- 
ing of this bill, and, ac the same time, 
so moderate in their desires, and so 
iirinly attached to the present form of 
government, will, on their parts, pass 
the bill with very little hesitation, and 
will thus take out of the minds of even 
the most wild and oLtravagant, all desire 
to see overturned, or robbed of its 
privileges or prerugaiivcs, any one ot 
the other two great branches of the go- 
vernment. Above all things, 1 beseech 
them to turn a deaf ear to the argu- 
ments of desperate men, above stated 
by me. Let them be assured that the 
people will not cut one another’s throats 5 
let them be assured that the people are 
sAl of one mind 5 let them be assured that 
there is no difference of opinion amongst 
the people upon the subject } that there 
3 S nobody opposed to the bill, except 
those who live on the abuses of the pre- 
sent system ; let them be convinced that 
these are but us dust in tjie balance ; 
let them be assured from me, who know 
the fact, that the people are resolved to 
have cheap government ; that they well 
know the causes of their poverty ; that 
they well understand the situation and 
theresourcesof their country; that they 
know well why the standing army is 
augmented at the end of eighteen years 
of peace ; that they also well know why 
policemen are armed with swords; 
that they do not ascribe these terrific 
.changes to the taste or disposition of 
particular individuals; that they 
that they are the natural effects 
jof the system ; that they know that such 
means of coercion must go on increas- 


ing, as long as the present Sscal system 
shall exist ; and that, therefore, they are 
looking forward to the execution of the 
Reform Bill as the means of changing 
the system. 

It appears that there is a petition 
presented to the Lords, by the National 
Political Union, which begins in these 
words : — “ That your petitioners hum- 
<< bly submit to your noble House that 
the time has arrived wheti a great 
change tnust be made in the system 
under which this nation has long 
** been governed : that this inevitable 
change may be gradual and peaceful^ 
or sudden and violent : that it re- 
mains with your noble House to dc- 
termine in which of these two ways 
the change shall be made.’* Nothing 
ever was more true than these words. 
The whole of the petition is excellent 
it consists of truths necessary for the 
Lords to know ; but in tliese words we 
have that which the Lords ought always 
to have before their eyes. The present 
system has run itself out ; it must be 
changed ; and this bill, which was 
called for by the people, wliich is a 
thing created by circumstances, fur- 
nishes very good means of making the 
change gradual and peaceable. 

It would be very gross affectation to 
appear not to perceive that I am, a 
great bugbear in this case ; that 1 am 
anxious for the change, in order that it 
may produce me gratification of some 
sort or other. It would produce me 
great gratification, because 1 know it 
would produce that which I have always 
had most at heart, namely, good living 
and good clothing to those who do the 
work. Well ns I love my country, 
good reason as I have to love my coun- 
try-people, respected and beloved as I 
am by millions of them, 1 never would 
have returned to ir, had 1 not enter- 
tained the hope of being able to assist 
in mending the lot of the industrious 
classes ; and even now, and held here 
at this age, by ties tiiat tug at every 
heart-string, I would not now stay an- 
otlier fortnight, to endure the disgrace 
of forming part of a nation of paupers, 
were it not that I hope to be able te 
render great assistance in restoring 
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them* to the state in which their fore- j 
fathers were. 1 have no private feel- 
ings to gratify : 1 would not walk a 
hundred yards to receive a million of 
money to keep it to myself. I am in- 
famous for ever whenever I touch a 
farthing of the puoUc money* No 
change of circumstances or situation 
can give me more fame than I possess, 
or render it less necessary to place a 
stone to tell where I lie. 1 have no 
motive, and I can have no motive, in 
all the wondrous exertions that 1 am 
making, other than that of promoting 
the good of my country ; and us to the 
possession of power, being well aware 
that it muse be accompanied with its 
responsibility, I would, as far as self is 
concerned, shun it as 1 would shun the 
jjestilence. 1 have always desired to 
see the w()rkiiig people restored to hap- 
piness without any material shock being 
given to any establishment wiiatc'^er, 
either in church or state* In proof of 
this, let my Uegister be referred to from 
the year VKOO to the 1805. In 
1806*, I pleaded with the Ministers, as if 
I were pleading for my life, to put a 
stop to the progress of the system 
which I fold them must end in causing 
a breaking- up of establishments : for 
twenty years past I have been insisting 
that some of (he establishments must 
give wag, IVe are now arrived at a 
-State of things which convinces even 
the Ministers that something give 
way, I believe, with the National Poli- 
tical Union, tiiat to mfike this giving 
way gradual and peaceful, the passing 
of this bill js necessary ; and most 
anxiously wishing that it may take place 
gradually and peacefully, 1 exhort tlie 
House of Lords to pass this bill un- 
mntilafed^ and thus to fill the nation 
with hope, and restore it to content and 
harmony. 

W.V. COHKETT. 


remark upon the very pretty works at 
the police-ofliees about the walkers on, 
ihe fani^dag, and about the horrible 
conspiracy of the daggcr-of-lath associa- 
tion. I should have to remark upon the 
fulfilment of my prophecy about arm- 
ing the gendarmerie with swords and 
pikols. But when I think of this 
tithe-work ; when I think of this, I 
laugh at the policemen’s swords, and 
even at little Hobhouse’s augmentation 
of the standing army. 

Header, I beseech you to look at the 
motto, it was written just ten years ago 
come the 2nd of May next j and is not 
that which is now proposed by tlic 
Government very mucli like a funding 
of the Irish tithes? The King is to ad- 
vance, that is to say, lend a sum of 
money to pay the tithes due to the 
Irish parsons ; the Ministers have £x- 
cheipier-bills out at the same time, that 
is to say, are borrowing money on pro- 
missory notes ; the Irish parsons are paid 
out of a parcel of money of which Ex- 
chequer-bills form a part, the Exche- 
(|ucr-bills will be funded first or last, 
and thus the Irish tithes arc, in fact* 
funded. 

If I were Lord Grey, I would 
fund the whole of them in Ireland and 
in England too ; that is to say, I would 
borrow about eight millions a year, and 
give them to the parsons; then I would 
issue Exchequer- bills to^pay the interest 
with ; and then* I would fund the Ex- 
chequer-bills ; and thus make the Jews, 
English' and foreign, niid the English 
usurers calling themselves Christians, 
pay the whole of tl\e litlies. Ridiculous 
as this may seem, it would be the easy 
way of getting the thing done. Batik^ 
notes must be made a legal tender irt 
order to give effect to the thing ; and 
so the llanie W'ould go out by degrees, 
as the candle burns down into the 
socket; ridieulous as this proposition, 
seems, something very much like it ^viir 
take place ; and if it do not, I will con- 


nOOlVT OF THF TITWF^ considered to have a.«hfiad as 

J^UUIU UJ? ItlE empty as that of Pbbl’s* 

Aftbr the Reform Bill, this is the But let me amuse my Gere 

most important of all the subjects that with giving them a curious o£/ 

can engage public attention. Under j robbery committed on me by lirougbaiti; 
other circumstances, we should have to • I do not moan felony in the eye of the 
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law ; f mean literary robbery. Water* 
'VolTf of Wakefield, committed lately an 
oci of this sort, li was very th^ant, to be 
‘SUte ; bat not more ilai^niflt than the rob 
bery committed by Brougham, of which 
"Tobliery 1 am going to produce proof 
In the year 18^, the proprietor of the 
Statesman nbwhpapsr gave me 10/. a 
week for writing a commeotary on tiie 
proceedings of the Collective. On the 1st 
wf May in that year, I wrote an article 
on the measure for funding the pensions 
anfd half*puy. The paper was published 
about three o clock in. ike ufiernwm\ and 
BROtOHAM, at about nine o'clock the 
flame evening, went and repeated it like 
a parmt, in the House of Commons, and 
passed it off ae his own. 1 will now 
give the article first and then the speech ; 
and i will venture to say, that, except 
In the case of Waterton aforesaid, an 
Instance of such flagrant plagiarism 
never was before witnessed in this whole 
world. 1 do request the reader to look 
well at these two pieces, and to say 
whether he could ever again look the 
public in the face, if he had been guilty 
' of literary robbery so barefaced and so 
mean. 1 should observe here that these 
Collective Commentaries were formed 
iqtp a .volume of three hundred and 
four pages, double column, and the 
Toluroc sold at six shillings. This vo- 
lume contains very little besides matter 
written by myself; and those who wish 
Iq. have complete collections of my 
workSj shimld by no means omit to get 
i^is. volume, which contains a complete 
CDiMMittiMry on the pmceedings of Par- 
Bflmenl for the \ear 1822, and has, at 
tiieend of it, a list of the Acts of Par- 
Kifneot passed during that year. 1 now 
proceed to insert the article first and 
then the speech. 

COBBETT. 


ft Tbs nitisttre it this ; to fund Xhepmrisns 
** and ths kaifpap i To get peupJe tn 
contract to pay tliem. To make them wer 
to ihs CoutraeWt.; To put them out uii 
aa they do.tbo poor of some parishes, 
rt it isa/poiM that the Collective U 
tq make, to get nioticy to |Miy ibt 
u« and the half- pay oiitb. This U 
t stark-imke I : and there is no doubt 
flail bviiti; carrieil iutoeffeci ; for 
cicause loitts taass to betaken off. 


** Suppose hers to he An oficer who has half- 
** pay of lOQ/. a year. It, is for his life. The 
** Govern 111 etit contrnct^ tbiih suppose, to 

** pay this officer ; add it 'pays me, not tfao 
** tool, a year at first, but Um and in time 
** it pays me more than ioO/. a-year. So that 
** iu the end L get by it ; but, then, tbe Go- 
** verumeiit has less to pay for the present t 
this is a hat Castlerea^h calls dhtidinff the 
“ burdeus vrith poslerilyl Posterity will not, 
' we hope and lielieve, he foids enouj^h to 
hear any portion of it. However, the thin^f 
is a loan ; and tbe certificate!* for tbe officers^ 
and soldiers* pay oiid pensions are tlie scrip ! 
What next? What devii*s tricks has the 
‘ borouah-systein yet to play ? U|)o» exactly 

* tbe same Eruuiid tbe King's ull*wance, that 

* of his family^ all the pensions and sineeureSf 
the plaremen and judges* salaries^ may he 
funded. Paine said, that be should Dot 

** wonder if Pitt were, at last, to </und the 
Bank^mdes* and issue other paper as evi- 
** deuce of the debt. There is no knowiiif;, as 
we have often said, what shape the thiii/r 
** will assume at last. We have only to look 
** at the history of ihe South-sea bubble, tn be 
coiiviuced that the powers of humbug are 
infinite We should not at all wonder to see 
*• the tthes funded! Don't start, parsiHis. 
‘ Many things inucli more unlikely have taken 

* place. A seiaure of some sort or other 

* must happen somewhere. To fund tbe tithes 

* would he a (^reat deal more natural tliiiiff^ 

* than to fuud the half' pay and pensions of 

* officers and soldiers. A lar^e sum of motiey 

* advanced ufiun the tithes would * divide the 
burden with posterity* indeed. However, 
these hints will be sufficient. Our readers 

** will see what a rich v iu our noble political 
** pliilosopher has struck upon here. This new 
** fiindiiiE system may he carried to lanEthg 
** of which few men are yet aware.'* 

BROUGHAM. 

Mr. Brougham entirely concurred in that 
suEgestion, and beg:Eed to ask the rifllit 
** lion. Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
** he would extend his plan to the whole ef the 

* * national debt /(II ear, hear.) Having taken 
** one leaf out of the right lion. Gentletiiau's 
** book, the country could not do better than 

takw another. And now it occurred to him, 
** there were many expenses of tbe Govern- 

* ment to which so admirable a system might 

* clearly he made applicable. There woe the 

* Civil List — ( hear, hear) ; the Pension /«t«f 

* (hiar, hear) ; those charges were annuities 

* dependent upon lines. What could be better 

* than to farm the pensions offal once? (Hear, 

* and laughter.) Nay, Ministers themselves 

* might he provided for upon the same prinei* 
*pte. (Hear, hear.) ITieir tettiire 'for place 

WHS almost equal to tenure for life.— 
(Laughter.) VVliatever might be' the gtiod- 
tiess of their bolding, it seemed at least 
tolerably secure ; anil he (Mr* Bn*u»liam) 
doubted not Ms find cesUrswtore for the Mi* 
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* fifttm as well as for the half -pay officers. 
^ (Hear, and laughter.) He really was bouud 

* tu press the measure upou the consideratlott 

of the right boo Gentletoao ; a discovery so 

‘^ipoportaiit ought i^ot to be ueglected. Nor 
'* were the powers of the liteasure conhuetl 
'even tu the of HSiuistcrs^^ fiir the 

wiiole r6yal family might he farmed mi iu 
'' the same way, to the relief of the preseut 

* geoeratiou (which much wanted such re- 
'* lief), and at the expenseuf a iriHing htirderi 

only upon our happy posterity -(Cheers 
aod laughter.) 

Here, then, you see this flash orator ; 
this famous botherer calling forth re* 
peated cheers and repeated peals of 
laughter, and getting a reputation for 
wit all over the counlrv, merely by re- 
peating, like parrot, pingpic, or jackdaw, 
my words, which he had just read in the 
Statesman nuwspapkr. Now, what 
can you think of such a man as this I 
He supposed that none of his hearers had 
read the paper at that time : the literary 
theft served him for the time. 1 had a 
low opinion of him before, but after this 
1 always despised him from the bottom 
of my heart. Upon hundreds of occa* 
fiions he has plundered me in this way \ 
but never in a manner cpiite so bare- 
faced as this. As to the fact^ my 
adicle is to be found in the Collec- 
tive Commentaries, page 113. And 
Bbougiiam'h speech is to be found in 
the report of the proceediugs of parlia- 
ment on the 2nd of May, 1822. 1 


paper of the 2^th of March, I find 
a beginning of a fulfilment of my pre« 
dictions in this respect. It gives an ac- 
count of a meeting in the county oC 
Cornwall, and of the very sensiblo 
petition agreed to at that meeting. I 
shall Insert the whole, begging the par- 
sons to observe, that the dloody, which 
has a very fine m)se, seems to express 
Us approbtUion of the petition. 

A meeting of the owners and occu<« 
piers of land of several adjacent pa- 
rishes was held on Tuesday, at Car- 
green, Co nwail, to petition the le- 
gislature on the subject of the present 
system of tithes. As this is t&e first 
meeting of the sort in England, we 
give the petition, which was unani- 
mously adopted : — That your petition- 
*'*' ers being impressed with the many 
and grievous evils arising from Uio 
present system, do. earnestly im|doro 
“ your right honourable House to re- 
“ move so intolerable a burden. That 
‘‘ the present mode of paying the clergy 
by tithes is injurious to religion^ and 
contrary to sound policy. That your 
petitioners are fully persuaded that 
tithes are public properly, and may be 
disposed of in any way the Legislature 


exposed the plagiarism at the time, but 
it had not then come into any man’s head 
to make the barefaced plagiarist mem- 
ber for Yorkshire, or a Lonl Chancellor. 

So much fur Brougham and his 
literary robbery $ and now for the 
question of tithes as regards England. 
When .1 was at Leeds, 1 told Mr. Bnwer> 
the mover of the resolutroa on which 
the Leeds petition was founded, that be 
would soon find> that the people in 
the south and tire west and the east 
would not renintfi silent upon the aubjedt 
of the tithes ; nod that they would never 
willingly consent to the eotployitig of 
Sentcc to.comjpel ihe Irish to pay tithes. 
At every town, at which 1 was in the 
north, I pledged myself for the good 
CDoduct of the.peopleof the south ia uH 
sespeieis^ but <|mrticuliirly in respect to 
the tithes#, lu the hluody Ximeo aews^ 


* may deem fit. Your petitioners there- 
fore most humbly pray your right 
** honourable House to restore to the' 
‘‘ people of England their ancient anA 
legal rights* Your petitioners also 
most humbly pray your right honour- 
able House to remtme alt eeclesiastiea 
from poHticat power — to drsuiKite 
church and state; allowing every 
parish to choose its* own minister*, 
That your petitiooers hear with regret 
that easretvs ineffstiref are in cQUteoiw 
'' plalion to be enforced against 4ho 
tithe-payers Va Irehnds Youf 
tioners therefor^ pray ybtir 
^uourable House tg smpemt aU prg^ 

^ ceedings ogaiMsi, (hefr laftia w; 
vaatat retjpeetirgtiUi^ 
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An excellent petition ! An excellent ent opinion. The reader will see that 
example ! An example for the whole of it is taken from a Dublin newspaper, 
England j and I am sure it will be fol- and I shall remark upon it only upon 
lowed in every parish in England. It the supposition that it is a genuine do- 
js here that the change is to begin ; it cumeLt. 

is here that the first giving wag is toi The Fitzwilliam estate in Wicklow, 
take place ; and if the Government and is, we understand, placarded with 
the Parliament be wise, here the change ! printed papers, of which the following 
as to property in laud may stop j but if is a copy : — 

they be not wise, I do not say that it ^^Grosviner place, March \0, m2, 

will stop here. The peojile now know Dear Challoner,— The information 
everything about this church property ; you have imparted to me, that a meet- 
ing has been held in one of the town- 


they have all been at the trough 5 they 


have all tasted of the pig's-meat,"* as lands of the parish of Kilcouimon, with 
Da. Black had the folly to call it; they view to withhold the tithe and 
have all ‘'drunk deeply” of this churchrate^ has cause<I me great re- 

but here these Cornish men tell the gret. I was in hopes that the inha- 
liords that titlies are property, “ bitants of our part of the country had 

and that the Parliament may dispose of too deep a sense of the importance of 
them as it may deem fit. They pray “ respecting the rights of property, and 
to be restored to their ancient and legal “ of obeying the laws, to permit them to 
rights; they clearly show that they “ contemplate what I can call by no other 
understand the whole of the matter 5 “ name than a scheme of spoliation and 
and that they are no longer to be de- “ roWery. It seems that the occupier pro- 
ceived. But what pleases me must is, poses towithholdpaymentof tithe, &o.j 


they pray that force may not be ern- 
ployed against their Irish brethren re- 
specting tithes. This is the language 
that 1 myself had always been u^ing. 
1 have always deprecated harsh and 
contemptuous language towards the 
people of Ireland. I said, from the 
first, that it would be impossible to 
make the people of England approve of 
the employment of force for the pur- 
(Ipse of compelling the Irish to^^pay 
ti^es. Wise Stanley, when he brought 
forward his Irish budget^ called the 
tithes “ a tax,'* “ a grkvan^/’ “ a per- 


but let me ask, what is it that entitles 
the occupier himself to the land which 
“ he occupies > Is it not the taw which 
" sanctions the lease by which he holds 
* it > — The law gives him a right to ^e 
‘ cattle which he rears on his land, 
‘ in the plough with which he culli- 
‘ vates it, and to the car in which he 
‘ carries his produce to market; the 
‘ law also gives him his right to niue^ 
‘ tenths of the produce of his land, but 
the same law assigns another tenth to 
another person. In this distribution 
of the produce of the land there is 


petital hlistery Very well, then, is this “ no Injustice, because the tenant was 
perpetual blister to be enforced at thie “ perfectly aware of it when he entered 
j^iiit of the bayonet ? Are the “ obla- upon his land ; but in any forcible 

HmsM of the faithful**^ to be collected change of this distribution, there 

eword in hand ? Is it thus that the “ would be great injustice, because it 
Church religion is to be upheld and “ would be a transfer of property from 
propagated iii Ireland? Oh, no! the one person to another without an 
whole thirig must be removed, and Ire- ^ equivalent—in other words, it would 
huid must be made happy in proportion '' be robbery. The occupier must also 
to its fruitfulness 2 the present system ' remember that the rent he pays to the 
has been qirried ou fill it can be carried “ landlord is calculated upon the prin- 
longer, j ciple of his receiving only nine>tenths 

^hile, however, all other men seem of the produce— if he were entitled to 

€0|l convinced that tithes must cease the other tenth, the . rent which we 

flfWi^d, Lord Milton, if the follow- should call upon him to pay would be 

be genuine, is of a differ-^ proportionably kigken • Ail our lai^ 
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' is valued to the tenants upon this priii- 
^ ciple; but tithes* are swept 

* away without an ec]uivulent,t&esAeu/ii 
‘ adopt a different principle^ and the 
' landlord* not the tenant, would be the 

gainer. This consideration may per* 

* haps be sufficient to induce tlie tenants 
' to pay what is due from them ; but, 

* nevertheless, I must beg that you 
‘ willcnfoi-ce upon them the necessity 

* of making these payments ; and i 
^ beg that you will take immediate mea- 
sures fur mahiny me acquainted with 

the names of those who liuve refused 

to pay either their composition of their 

' church ccis. — Yours, most truly, 

Milton.” 

•^Dublin Morning Register. 

Lord Milton talks of spoliation and 
robbery in the style of a crown advo- 
cate when prosecuting a man for sedi- 
tion. Robbery means a taking away of 
something which is in possession of 
another, and taking it away by violence 
too. Here is no taking away at all : it 
is a refusing to give. He talks of the 
law: iicie is no law violated ; for the 
occupier quietly suffers the parson to 
take. The occupier yields to the law j 
and it is no crime in him if the parson 
can find nobody to purchase the things 
so taken. If he cannot find a purchaser 
in the whole county, it is evident that 
the law ought not to exist for the 
taking, and that, in fact, the law has 
ceased to exist. Lord Milton talks of 
the law assigning a tenth to another 
person. So it does ; but the same law 
assigns that tenth in trust, for the pur- 
poses of religion, and for the relief of 
the poor. And if the purposes of the 
trust be not complied with, the law is, 
in fact, violated by the receiver of the 
tithe. The tenant was indeed aware 
that the trust was abused. That the 
law had become dormant ; but the clergy 
have taught us that dormant laws, re- 
lating to the church, never die. Lord 
Milton should be told, that, though the 
laws at the Refi»rmation changed tiie 
religion, and gave the tithes to a Pro- 
testant instead of a Catholic priesthood, 
they remain what they always were with 
ftgard to the distribution ot the tithea 


He should be told that the three-folcl 
distribution of the tithes is still the law 
of the land, and that the poor-rates and 
the church-rates ought to be paid oa£ 
of them first, before any portion of them 
he touched by the priest. This not only 
was the law, but it IS THE LA\1^. 
He is, 1 dare say, very w^ell provided 
with lawyers^ let him, then, bring a 
lawyer to contradict this statement of 
mine; to draw up a legal opinion con* 
trary to it^ and then let him put his 
name to that opinion. I challenge him 
! to find a lawyer out of the whole of the 
I bar of Kngland and Ireland able .to do 
this. Lord Milton says that the rent 
would be higher if there were no tithe 
to be given to the parson, and that the 
landlord, and not the tenant, would be 
the gainer. He is mistaken here again; 
for the much larger part of the tithe 
woulfl go to the poor and the keeping 
up of the churches, and would, by no 
means, go into the pocket of the land- 
lord. To be sure the tenant knew that 
the abuse existed; he knew that the 
trust had been violated ; but that is no 
reason at all why he should not endea- 
vour to avail himself of the benefit of 
the law. 

Besides, are there no land-owners in 
Ireland who are not tenants ? Are 
there no small proprietors in Ireland > 
There must be some at any rate ; and 
shall not they refuse to yield their sup^ 
port to this monstrims abuses of trust I 
In England we know that the small 
proprietors are innumerable ; and must 
not these wish their bits of land to be 
free from the all-searching eye and the 
all-grasping hand of the clergy ? Must 
not they wish for the restoration of the 
practice of the law, which allotted that 
the poor should be relieved and the 
churches repaired out of (he tithes ? 

The threat of Lord Milton at the 
close of his letter, is perhaps as great 
an net of indiscretion as was ever com^ 
mitted by mortal man : it is impossi'* 
ble that it should do good, and may do* 
a great deal of harm. When the Irish 
people are reviled in this iDanner, be- 
cause they refuse to pay more into the 
hands of a notoriously violated* trust r 
when they are colled spoliators add 
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jobh^vSt only because they will not be as they call them, hatre 'added prodU 
Motive instruments in a iinsapplication giuui^Iy to the number of dissenters; 
of. the resources of theJr country, they and ail is discontent and all is uproar 
may tempted to retort, they may be with regard to the Church and its de- 
tempted to recriminate ; they may be mauds ; there is hardly a (own in the 
teaipted to bunt out instances of real North in wiiieh the people ate not 
MpoliattQn and robbery committed in engaged in a deadly strife on this ac- 
their country ! But thus it always is : count, 'fhe people know that tittfre’ 
power never listens to reason : habit arc not less than three hundred parishes 
makes it believe itsidf irresistible ; and in England and Wak^s in which the 
the I'onsequence always is, its own de- churches have bi\-n suffered to fall 
struction. down, and in which ot ^*ourse there is 


I wish men would speak out upon 
these occasions ; and if they did, they 
would say nt once that it is not for the 
sake of religion that (lie tithes exist. 
They would say Hat and plain, that the 
tilhes are a mass of property owned by 
the aristocracy. The Duke of Dkvon- 
Biiiiin told us, a few years ago, that he 
was llic owner of the great tithes of 
twenty parishes in Ireland. When I was 
at Leeds, 1 found that the same Duke 
owned the tithes of that parish. When I 
came to Barnesly, 1 found the tithe- 
owner to be tlie Duke of Leeds; and 1 
think they said that he owned those of 
WakelieUl too ; while those of the next 
town, Sheffield,! think they said were 
owned by the Duke of Noufoi.k, In 
ttiese cases, the lltijcs arc generally let 
to sotno middle uiau, wlio furnishes up 
the old ecclesiastical law, which 
IjttiiQWS of no lapse of time, so that the 
jCMactions are generally s‘jevere, the law- 
suits innumerable and ruinous, and the 
XU-blood and contention und strife ah- 


no church services at all, and in which 
people are left to teach religion and 
administer the sacrament themselves. 
Yet they know, that hi these parishes, 
the tiihes and even tl\e Easter olferings 
are most rigouiusly collected, while the 
new churches have been built out of 
the taxe*^, and of course even these 
parishes thus abandoned have been 
compelled to contribute towards the 
building of new churebes elsewhere. 
All this, all ihc audacious non-resi- 
dence, all the still more audaciou.s plu- 
ralities, are now well understood by the 
people ; and by all the people tooj 
They well understand how the plu- 
ralists, how tile douiKS and chapters, 
how lay impropriators, c.irry away but 
of the pa^i^hcs that whieli ought to re- 
main to be expe ided in them, and 
spend it in p1aee.s of di.-«»ipation, and in 
no small part out of the kingdom, 
'fhese are abuses so monstrous, that no 
man has tlie hardihood to attempt an 
apology for them, and therefore the 


i^plptely without end ; and, indeed, it is 
ipanifeat that, without the abolition of 
l^otitbe.syatepi, without its total aboli- 
tion, tliere never can be peace again in 
this kingdom* In the great towns, the 
Mhargei^ op account of the church are 
perfectly enormous. A lay impro|)nator 
generally comes and takes away the 
tithes, and then* tliere comes a tax oi^ 
froiQ Qd» to, Is. in tlic pound on the 
town for church-rates. These taxes 


thing must go to pieces. 

One of the Lords or one of the Com* 
mons, t forget which, observed, as an 
objection to the lleform Bill, that a 
Reformed P.irliament would not only 
take away the tithes and the lay Impro- 
priations, but would go to the abbey 
lands If this bill pass, and if the 
tithes be conipletely abrdished, not a 
word sbnll we ever bear about abbey 
lands ; but, if this strife continue for 


have bepome (Oppressive beyond all 
and the people are resisting 
every^VKWe. 'Go where you win 
of these oppressions of the 
The people complain of ^tliein 
they do of the assessed taaets. 
The new Adt-of- Parliament churches, 


aiiy length of time^ po man can t^U to 
what extent' a resumption may go. The 
second yotuQie.nf the I-fisroR v op thb 
Protgstant'Bep iRMA'npy, contains a 
of th^ parcels of abbey Jand pro- 
perty in tiie, sever^. CuHiitiea of Eng- 
land, ^^0*165, and Ireland, t by no 
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meatiff wish ta 6e« it distiirbed ; its 
origin is by no mennft the same as that 
of the parochial property : it was never 
intended for the same purposes. It 
was not charged with the same duties 
and services ; but it was jmMie pro^ 
perty^ and as such it was taken and 
granted away; as such it would, in case 
of necessity, be still considered, if this 
strife about the tithes were to continue 
for any long time. I hope that the go- 
vernment and the parliament will see 
the danger. I trust that the wisdom 
of the parliament and, the moderation 
of the peop'e will never suffer (his mat- 
ter to be agitated. But 1 ocg those who 
are concenu'd to bear in mind the dif- 
ference between the conduct of the 
pious Knglish refoniiers, and ihe 
[/ate French jacobin leaders ; both put 
down the Catholic church ; but the 
leaders in the reformation of England 
took the al)bey~lands to themselves; 
while the vile jacobins of France dis- 
tributed them amongst the whole of the 
people, by sale, and brnfit/ht ifir procerds 
into the public treasury, 1 wish no practi- 
cal inferenre to be drawn from this ; but 
when degrading appeilulions are applied 
to popular leaders ; when seMisii mtHivcs 
arc roj)rcsented as esseuiial to them ; 
when a contrast is drawn between their 
general character and that of the noble 
classes, L wi<h the above two facts al- 
ways to be borne in mind. 

A great point, as connected with 
tithes and all chureli property, a groat 
point to establish, and to establish be- 
yond all question, is, that every species 
of church property Jiad its foundation in 
motives of charity ; that everything 
given to the clergy, either in oblations 
or lands, or under whatever namesj was 
AGltTTOGODFOR THE U«E AND 
BENEFIT OF Til K POOR. To esta- 
blish this point is a matter of the greatest 
importance at this lime ; and to effect tim 
object 1 would spare no pains. About 
six weeks ago, I inserted a letter from 
a geiltleiimn in Spain, who had sent me 
a book, recently publi»«hed SpaiUj Ciu 
*'Tuk OttiGiN ako pKOGaass^ w this 
Income or tUr Chukcu of. Stain,” 

I said tliat 1 deemed this; book to. be of 
the greatest imporlftnce to us at this 


time; and that, as soon aft I retuffiedi 
10 Lomtoa, 1 would publish it in a liiUf; 
volume, ns the translation would Uieor 
bt finished. I have found the traosla^- 
tion finished, but 1 Iiave changed my 
mind as to the mode of publication, an4 
shall now publish it in about three stto« 
cessive numbers of the Register. By- 
this mode of proceeding, I shalbcaose it, 
to be read in every part of this kingdom^ 
and shall spare my readers the expense 
of purchasing the book, and, which iS; 
still more, the trouble of getting the 
book. This work was pulilished ia 
Spain in 1828, wiik the license of the 
government, Wa know Spain to be the 
most Catholic country in Europe. Our 
parsons have taught us to believe strange 
things about the superstition and tyranny 
of the clergy in Spain. It is therefore 
worth while for us to hear what the 
clergy of tiuit country publish about the 
origin of tithes, and of tiU church 
properly. We shall lind that the little- 
linger of our hierarcliy is heavier than 
the loins of the hierarchy of the Catholio 
clergy of Spaih; and we shall find thu 
dergy of that hierarchy forward to avow, 
that they have no property in tithes, 
lands, olilations. or anything else; 
but that they receive the whole in ttusl^ 
for the relief and benefit of the poor. 
Let our parsons answer this book ; let 
our parsons and lay impropriators deny 
the contents of this book ; or let ihem 
at once surrender the property to be 
applied to the uses for which it was 
originally destined. In my whole life- 
time I never read a book more interest- 
ing than this, and I now proceed Iq 
tender it to the attentive perusal of my 
readers. 

OP THE 

ORIGIN AND PROGRJSSS 
OF THE INCOailE 

orTHS . , 

CHURCH OF SPAIN.‘> 

.. — » — ^ -^1 -ii.s 

CHAPTBR 1. '• ■ ' 

Of i/ic nature ojf EccIesic^Ueat 
, Vi general. 

Tmj 5 churcl) Is the coRm^it^y 
faithfuk congregated under a suprem# 
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iMidt the Uoman pooliff, as sjc* we must not ihlVw thence that he 
cessor to' the prince of the apostleSt and meant to subject his successors to the 
¥iear of Jesus Christ, for the visible same practice. The zeal of his charity 
^iiMion of the whole body of the enabled him to perform his apostolical 
<foiirch. The bishops of the Catholic duties^ as well as those of an industrious 
world are the successors of the other j citizen ; but God, who promised to his 
apostles, for th*e government of those church the blessing of his everlasting 
parts of the church which have been assistance, did not promise to endow 
entrusted to their care. They are like all his ministers with such an active zeal 


'Vigilant shepherds, constantly watching 
for the good of their sheep. They supply 
Ibe faithful not only with spiritual re- 
medies for the welfare of their souls« 
but moreover with proper and copious 
means for their bodily wants, distribut- 
ing among them rather plentiful alms 
out of the patrimony of the church. 

The practice of these charities, we 
may observe, was early est.ablishcil from 
the very first centuries of Christianity, 
sinee to that effect the order of deacons 
was instituted, to whose particular cure 
the su|)erintendance of tiie tables at 
which the poor were fed was entrusted 
by the apostles. They knew very well 
the regulations enacted by Moses, with 
a view to prevent begging, and 
the practice of the synagogue was 
adopted by them in behalf of the poor. 
Alms were collected in the Christian 
assemblies, as the apostle teaches us. 
The faithful in the true spirit of charity, 
contributed voluntarily with their goods 
for the maintenance of the necessitous. 
There were in the churches regular 
boxes for the collection of these pious 
contributions, and every thing thus col- 
lected was distributed among the poor. 
The part taken out of them by the minis- 
ters of the church was rather considered 
as a merely necessary means for the 
support of their lives, than us a remune- 
ration for their services. Since they 
were wholly intent on the instruction of 
ihe faithful, they could find no leisure 
to get their livelihood through the means 
of any honest dealings ; and it was con- 
eid^*^ but fair that those who served 
4he church should live out of its pro- 
perty. It is true that St. Paul in his 
Spistle to the 'J'hessalonians says, that 
had troubled nobody for his 
but that he had rather sup* 
his necessaries and those of his 
dttciples out of his manual labour ; but 


as he was pleased to bestow upon a 
man chosen as a vase of election to 
preach the mysteries of his divine law 
among nations. The same apostle re- 
peatedly said, that the preachers of the 
Gospel ought to live out of the fruits of 
their preaching, and that he who at- 
tended the altar, ought to take his part 
out of the oblations presented upon the 
same altar. In consonance with this, 
he says in his Epistle to Timothy, that 
the presbyters are worthy of double 
honour, t. e. pay; this being the com- 
mon interpretation of that word, and 
the sense in which it is used by the 
jurists. 

Since we have no authority to suppose 
that during the period of the heathen 
persecutions, the church had got pos- 
session of landed propifrty to any con- 
siderable extent ; and since, on the other 
hand, we are perfectly aware that in the 
times of the apostles it was customary 
to sell off any such property, and to 
bring in the price of it, together with 
the other oblations, for the su])port of 
the necessitous ; we may infer from it, 
that no formal solemnity was yet estab- 
lished in those ages for the purpose of 
perpetually appropriating to God that 
sort of property. Its conveyance or sale, 
far from being prohibited, was rather 
considered necessary to accomplish the 
objects of its destination, namely, the 
feeding of the poor, especially since, 
otherwise, the estates were exposed to 
the pillage of the imperial ministers 
during the period of the persecutions •, 
but after the peace, when the church be- 
gan to possess quietly its own property, 
the sale of those estates was not allow- 
ed, but under particular circumstances. 
This prohibition did not change ib the 
least the original and real nature of the' 
ecclesiastical landed prujperty. The 
church kept possession of its estates 
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,for the benefit of the poor, according to 
the original object of the donbra, who 
granted them with this view. 

Nobody usurped the authority'^of ap- 
propriating for his own use the ecclesi- 
astical property, ^luring the first period 
when the charity of the Christians re- 
mained uncontaminated. The church 
possessed its estates, and the bishops 
distributed the revenues according to the 
will of the donors. 

The prohibition of disposing of the 
ecclesiastical landed property, together 
with the liberality of the Christians, pro- 
duced to the church a great accumula- 
tion of wealth, which soon proved the 
origin of a great many abuses lamented 
by St. Jerome, who used to say on this 
account, that under the Christian em- 
perors the church had become more 
wealthy, but, for all that, less virtuous. 
It is probable that the decrease of 
that primitive charity with which the 
first Christians used to consecrate their 
property to God, originated mostly in 
the opinion commonly entertained of 
the immense ecclesiastical wealth ; there 
being nothing more unfavourable to tlie 
liberality of the people, than such an 
opinion. The great quantity of alms col- 
lected by the niendicant friars, and the 
little offered to cathedrals and monas- 
teries, are a practical proof of this truth. 

The abuses observed with regard to 
the distribution of the ecclesiastical 
revenues, compelled the church to adopt 
a new system of discipline. The clergy 
were entrusted with the mere adminis- 
tration of the church properly, but 
without its being at all considered as 
their own. It is but too true that many 
Among them grossly overlooking the 
condition under which this trust has 
heen committed to their care, make use 
4>f the pro{)crty of the church in a way 
iar different ftom that which is con- 
formable to the nature of if. They are 
true sectarian.*! of Judas, refusing the 
poor what for the mere sake of the poor 
was deposited with them. The church 
deprecates such conduct, and the canon 
law denounces it, enjoining them re* 
peatMIy to. dispose of the ecclesiasti- 
cal property in . the proper way. The 
council of Paris tells them plainly 


enough, that the administration of it was 
gfven to them iit ordetr that they mig^t 
distribute its revenues as the apostles 
did. St. Paul, who worked assiduoutly 
j to get his livelihood without becoming 
I a burden to the faithful, Is an excellent 
' model for their conduct, since he dis- 
tributed every thing among the poor, 
and never took any for himself. The 
clergy, as it is already stated, ore not 
bound to such perfection, but surely 
they cannot find a sufficient apology fora 
distribution of the ecclesiastical revenues 
contrary to the injunctions of the canon 
law and to the will of the donors. The 
Christians never parted from their goods 
with an intention of enriching the clergy, 
but siruply with a view that they might 
hold them in trust and distribute them 
as tlie laws of the church direct. 

Even after the changes introduced in 
the modern discipline with regard to 
the distribution of the ecclesiastical re- 
venues, the real intention of the Chris- 
tians offering tlieir property to God, was, 
in fact, in after times, the very same as 
professed by the faithful of the primi- 
tive centuries. Let any one examine the 
tenor of the deeds of grants executed 
after the eighth century, and it will be 
found that the will of the donors has al- 
ways been the same. We observe in those 
documents, that the donors offer thereby 
their property to God, for the support of 
the clergy employed in the service of 
the church, for the maintenance of the 
poor and for the pilgrims. 

We further observe, that the final 
object of their liberality is the spiritual 
welfare of their souls, and those of their 
relations, friends, &c., since they thought 
that their grants were like a sort of alms 
for the ransom of their sins. Alms, in- 
deed, are undoubtedly held as one of the 
best means to obtain mercy from God $ 
and all agree in acknowledging that 
what is not distributed among the ne- 
cessitous does not really deserve the 
name of alms. From this it follows, 
that the ecriesiasticol property, by its 
tnie nature, is the patrimony of the 
poor, and the ransom of sins. 

This has been constantly the professed 
opinion of the church, enforced both by 
the canon add the clril Um, and this 
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.Vffui thi^hetlief ortl^ fathers, both of the 
.aociept ap<l of the modern centuries. 

Qregory did not hesitate to say that 
.tbp estates of the Roman church were 
ihe property of the poor. This was 
1^80 the avowed opinion of St. Augustin, 
as well as of St. Prosperus, who, in his 
epistles to SU Hilary and St. Paulinus, 
tells them that they held the ohurch 

S roperty, not to dispose of it as a master 
pes of his own, but to administer it 
and distribute its revenues among the 
,poor. St. Isidorus, when he was con- 
secrated bishop, used to employ himself 
in the distribution of alms from morning j 
to night. St. Bernard, in fine, veryj 
forcibly sa}s, that anything whatever 
of ecclesiastical property kept by a 
minister of the church for his own use, 
be^ides his food and clothing, is not his 
own, but it is rather a theft and a sacri* 
le^e. 

This way of thinking was common in 
the eastern, as well as in tlie western 
church. The fathers, in the council of 
Calcedouist, with a view to remove fr(»m 
the bishops any sort of sus|)icion with 
regard to their conduct in the di^slribu- 
lion of the revenues of the church, ap- 
pointed expressedly for that purpose 
some particular ministers called wco- 
Item/, who.se odice it was to administer 
and distribute them under the super' 
mtendance of the bishops, so that they 
might watch mutually upon encli other 
as to the proper manner of that distri- 
bution. 

, Though the Latin church did not 
create so early this sort of ministers for 
the, administration of the ecclesiastical 

E 'mony, jtwas not less attentive to 
enelit of the poqr. The ccclesiasti- 
ca1 property in i,\\^ church of Rpme was 
distributed in four parts, one of which 
was asj^igned to Ihe bishops, another to 
the ^rgy, anotjier.to ^he poor, and the 
last wa3 destined for the repairing of 
the church and its muniments. In 
Spain, ^hp r^Qvenyes of the church were 
^ually dist^i^ied inAhree parts, namely, 
one Tor tlie bjjshojps, oi^other for the 
and tlve ^^Uprd/fpr the yepa^^ 
^^JVUUimcnts the chpreh f but 
there was' no especial, 
tidit inacDe for the poor, they were by lio 


means left unprovided, since their sub- 
sistence was secured in the parts assign- 
ed to the bishops and clergy, all of whom 
were particularly commAnde<l to support 
I tlie poor : we may, in confirmation of 
I this, have reference to the collection of 
the canon laws prepared by St. Martin 
for the council of Lugo, and afterwards 
published in the second council of 
Braga. The fathers there enforced the 
ecclesiastical censurf's of the council of 
Antivochia against ail those who dared to 
defraud tlie poor, for the .':upport of 
whom was really assigned whatever 
remained from the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, deducting only the part neces*?ary 
for the support of the ministers of the 
church, earnestly exhorting them at the 
same lime to content themselves with 
their food and clothing, according to 
the injunctions of St. Paul. 

We observe, moreover, that notwith- 
standing the assignations already de- 
scribed, nothing was more carefully at- 
tended to by the holy bishops, than the 
relief of the necessitous; so that in case 
of need, they frec|uontly overlooked the 
ecclesiastical prohibitions, and distri- 
buted among the poor not only the 
part assigned to them, but even that 
which was particularly destined for 
the ostentation of divine worship. In 
proof of this, we will extract a beauti- 
ful passage of St. Ambrose, in his apo- 
logy against the Ariaiis. “ Would it 
not be better,*' says he, to apply the 
“ sacred vases, when other means are 
wanted, for the purpose of feeding the 
poor, than to leave the same exposed 
to the profanation of sacrilegious 
hands, or to the pillage of enemies > 
*^The church does not want any gold 
to keep it, but chiclly to relieve the 
poor. If the necessitous come to 
starvation, how can the ministers of the 
church withstand the reproaches of 
Jesus Christ? Pur Saviour will re- 
pi'QUch them certainly, and say : You 
had gold in your possession, and 
might have relieved the poor > why 
dicl you sillaW the enemies to kill the 
captives, for iiifabse ransom you qould 
'‘^ay ! Woulcl it ,not'*hii,vie been better 
lOfpreserxle' tJie.live the 

^‘golden ones! ilow can'the minis- 
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tars answer this reproach ? h would 
be useless to quote as a plea, ' 1 >va$, 
‘ O lyonl, afraid to detract from the 
* magnificence of the temple i tlie di- 
vino reply will lie : The sacraments 
do not ilerive their virtue froiii gold— 
the ransom of the captives coiisti- 
“ Uites the best ornament for iny 
temple — Jind the most precious vases 
“ are iho-e. which arc employed in 
“ kt^eping up the life of man/' 

lly a change of discipline introduced 
ill after times, tlic ecclesiastical p/o,-erty 
was divided into bcnejitui (a sort tif 
livings), and their udmiuistralion entrust- 
ed to the Ac •iryi'cia/ii (their pos-o^sors); bv 
this alteration the practice of the former 
nssiguations was discontinued, but ne> 
vertheless the objects of the distribution 
of the revenues of the ecclesiastical 
jiroperty remained the same as before : 
it being the proj>erty of the }»oor, must 
be diitributed amongst them. It was 
given to the clergy to relieve them from 
nieiidi'jity, but not to enrich tliem or 
their rehitions. The fathers in the 
council of Trent enjoin them jiarticn- 
Ifirly to divest themselves of such a 
criminal feeling, which has proved the 
source of a great many evils lamented by 
the church. We will conclude tins 
chapter by quoting a passage of the ce- 
lebrated Gaufridius, abbot of Claraval. 
“ Thelubourer/’siiyshe/* is truly worth 
** bis hire, and who serves at the altar 
“ must live by it. Let him live by the 
‘ altar, but let him be satisfied with his 
‘ food and clotiiing, according to the 
? precept of the apostle. Let him live 

* by the altar^ but let him not be en- 

* ricbed ; let him not waste in vain 
■ expenses the sacred oblations ; let 

him not accumulate wealth, aa St. 
Jerome observes, out of the eccle* 
siastical property. Let him Jive 
by tlie altar, but let him not erect 
sumptuous pabices, appropriating for 
purpoaesof luxury that whiofa Is oatu- 
rally ^destined for. the pufiKiseS of 
^chfiriiy. Lethm live by the altar, but let 

* Idm not accattmietc riches f nor spend : 

^ in vain and stiperfluous eiyo^ments 
‘thnsacrerl pra^rty of .the church. 

Let Kini itve bjT the allar, but Jet him ^ 
not enrich his relatives with tire re^j 


venues of the chur'^h. Let him re* 
*Vmember« that it is a sacrilegious deed 
to apply tlie goods of the poor, to 
“ tliose wiio are not in need. Tiie |ia-* 
triinony of the church is the patrimony 
of tile poor, and the ministers of tlie 
“ church are guilty of a sacrilegious 
“ impiety, if they attempt (o "keep 
‘‘ for themselves anything whatever bc« 
sides their food and clothing, be ; 
cause they are not the proprietors, 
“ hut simply the administrators and 
“ distributors of the patrimony of the 
“ cjiureli.** 

CHAPIER If. 

Of I he Foundation of the Church elf 
Spain, and of ifg Revenues till the 
time of Constatitiue, 

At the time predestined by the Eter- 
nal Providence for the promulgation of 
the divine law from Mount Sion, and 
for the annunciation of the Gospel from 
Jerusalem, the apostles came out to in- 
vite the inhabitants of the earth to the 
inheritance of the kingdom of heaven* 
They made, for their evangelical con* 
quest, towards difTcretit regions, under 
tlie inspiration of the Holy Ghost. The 
whdle world was darkened at the time 
under tlie influence of idolatry, iiip.tin, 
as well as the other provinces of thR 
Roman empire, worshipped the tlemon 
under the forms of gods, the work of the 
hands of men, This abominable wor- 
ship wa.s deeply rooted among a people 
of constant habits by nature. 

St. James the Great was the apostle 
chosen by God to eradicate idolatry 
from S|>ain. His evangelical zeal 
ceeded in destroying the worship of the^ 
demony and in establishing that of the 
true God. Spain was the tirst whiob» 
through his exertions, hod the bonourta 
pay homage to the Vii^iiji. Mary, in 
whose memory th? temple of 
was erected, in the lifetime of our 
Lady. , ^ . 

A province so particularly faro^lfed 
xuust have been the defiglit of jAie 
apostles^ nod so it, was, since not only its 
shores :w^ honoured by Fank but^ 
even tbo prince of^the opQst|sc favoured 
them^with bis-preaching y miU accord*^ 
iog to St- Gregory VII.^^ seven disciptoC' 
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of St. Xames were consecrated bishops, 
and sent thither by the two above<^ 
mentioned apostles for the propagation 
of the Gospel. 

As soon as these apostolical men en- 
tered Spain, they began their pious work 
with the utmost zeal, propagating the 
doctrine they had learned from the 
apostles. Their labour was crowned 
with such rapid success, that in the 
time of Tertullian, who flourished in the 
second century of the church, there was 
not a single spot in Spain where the 
true God was not worshipped. About 
the middle of the very flrst century 
Spain testified the Christian doctrine 
with the blood of its martyrs, since St. 
Secundus suffered in the persecution of 
the year G4, together with many others, 
whose legends are lost, on account of 
the fury with which they were destroyed 
by the imperial ministers. 

In proportion as the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ was propagated, the nunn 
ber of evangelical ministers was also 
augmented, because the flrst bishops in 
the churches recently established insti- 
tuted rectors to govern them and to 
promote the foundation of others, just 
in the same way as was done by the 
apostles. When the number of Chris- 
tians was considerable, a place was des- 
tined for the purposes of prayer and 
instruction, and thus consecrated into a 
house of the Almighty. 

Most of the churches, of which we 


wards strangers ; they supported the 
the virgins, the widows, the orphans, 
the confessors, the sick, and the 
martyrs ; and they, finally, held cha- 
ritable entertainments or suppers called 
“ Affapei/* 

These expenses were not peculiar to 
the church of Jerusalem, but generally 
incurred by all Christian churches, be- 
cause the discipline was everywhere the 
same during the first centuries. The 
disciples of the apostles introduced in 
the newly-established churchc« all the 
practices they had learned ‘from them, 
and the ecclesiastical rites, were of course 
universal. At least, so they were in the 
church of Spain, because we know from 
the authority of Gregory VII., that 
the bishops sent into Spain by St. Peter, 
introduced there the apo8tolic.il prac- 
tices ) and it is unquestionable, that the 
above-mentioned ones were observed in 
the church of Jerusalem ; it being, there- 
fore, likely that the disciples of St. 
Janies, who bad witnessed in that city 
the martyrdom of the apostle, carried 
into the Spanish church a system esta- 
blished upon the principles of the most 
perfect charity. 

To all the expenses already de- 
scribed, the liberal oblations of the 
flrst Christians were, no doubt, suffi- 
cient. The laborious and simple tenor 
of their lives, enabled them to supply 
easily their mutual wants, because a 
liitle is enough to encounter the mere 


have got any information, had no 
regular revenues towards the expenses 
of the Christian worship. The Chris- 
tian meetings were held as unlawful, 
and the faithful therefore were obliged 
to meet during the night, or, if it was in 
the day-time, in caves and other places 
Impenetrable to the beams of the sun ; 
wherefore the expenses of lighting were 
unavoidably incurred. The Christians 
in Sfmln used to communicate daily in 
both kinds, and since bread and wine 
were necessary articles for the commu- 
afou service, thence the necessity of 
thb expenditure. They were also 
oMhged to porehase religious books, 
Imying them frequently deim'oyed by 
tbiir^'lperseeutors : they wanted sacred 
uaaferj they practised hospitality to- 


exigences of nature. On the other 
band, the happy union among the Chris- 
tians during those times, established 
among them a system of general confi- 
dence, by virtue of which nobody 
spared his own patrimony, being per- 
fectly aware that he should not stand in 
need of anything while it was in the 
possession of his brothers: the system 
oflivingin common beingsoperfectlyes- 
tablished among those Christians, thaC 
at the time of Tertullian, nothing was 
considered private but their wives. 

The frequent persecutions raisee) In 
those days against the Christians^ 
a great obstacle to them tn the ac- 
quisition of 'lamisd property ^ aqdli as 
Busebius osserts^she Emperors Dl&le* 
sian and Maximilian took from theiis 
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even the few. small appropriations they 
had got. The Roman kws prohibited 
the bequest of pro()erty to communities 
or any sort of collegiate bodies, none 
being lawful but those left to certain 
individuals ^ in after times this prohi- 
bition was partiMly altered, a special 
privilege having been granted in favour 
of those communities authorised by the 
laws ; but as Catholic assemblies were 
considered illegal till the reign of 
Constantine, the church could not pro- 
fit by that privilege until that period. 
Spain was a Roman province, and en- 
tirely subject to the Roman laws. 

The Spanish church, therefore, had no 
property for the support of its ministers, 
who entirely depended, of course, on the 
charity (of the faithful 3 and in order 
that the maintenance of the clergy 
should not prove very burdensome to 
the laymen, the fathers in the coun- 
cil Illiberitanum allowed the former 
to practise honest dealings to get 
their livelihood, which is an evident 
proof of the scarcity of means possessed 
by the Spanish church to support its 
ministers ; since nothing short of an 
imperious necessity could have induced 
those holy bishops to allow the clergy 
the use of worldly trade, so repugnant 
to the sanctity of ecclesiastical avo* 
cations ; in consideration of which, 
the above-mentioned permission was 
limited to the sphere of their own domi- 
ciles. 

The use of oblations was very com- 
mon in the first centuries. The Chris- 
tians, who used to communicate very 
often, never approached the altar with- 
out offering something, except in the 
case of extreme poverty. The ob- 
lations were usually made either daily 
or weekly* and consequently they were 
denominated either diaria or hebdo- 
madabi. They consisted chiefly in 
bread) wine, vicioala, money, and such 
other articles which might prove useful 
either Ar the wants of the faithful or 
for the performance of the ceremonies 
of divine worriiip. There were some 
other oblations called msasuafes* be- 
oaose they -were tnonthly distributed 
among iho clergy and the poor ; for 
these coUections there were in the 


churches several boxes, wherein the faith- 
ful deposited the money they chose to 
pay, nobody being obliged to do it. 

Ill 8pain, this practice was introduceci 
by the holy bishops sent by St. Peter to* 
tiiat province, wherein they established 
tuc same practices used in Rome and 
Jerusalem. The canon laws of thelllibe- 
ritaii council afford a great many proofs* 
of tiie apostolical discipline having been 
adopted in Spain ; and TertuHian, who. 
possessed very extensive information 
on the universal discipline of the church, 
speaks of the oblations as of a thing of 
constant and general practice : in Spain, 
at least, it was so, as we learn from the 
records of the Illiberitan council above- 
mentioned. 

Another sort of ecclesiastical income 
known in the church from the very first 
centuries, are the primitia or the first 
fruits. The first Christians attributed 
the benefit of their crops not so much to^ 
the labour of the farmer, as to the bles- 
sings of that Eternal iVovidence who> 
regulates and keeps the constant order 
of created nature ; and they, accord- 
ingly, thought it a sort of ingratitude 
not to offer to God the first fruits of 
those crops received by them at his 
liberal hand. The fathers in the coun- 
cil Gangrensis spoke of the primiiicens 
of an oblation assigned to the church 
from the earliest antiquity. 

The church used to bless the prtmt- 
f/w, froih the apostolical times, as a. 
ceremony through which tlie sacerdotal 
benedii^tiou was imparted to the whole 
crop. We do not ktiow that the bene- 
diction of the fields, such as is now 
practised in some countries, was used 
at an early period 3 and we may there- 
fore come to the conclusion that the 
benediction of the fruits spoken of in 
the Illiberitan council was merely the be- 
nediction of the primiiia. The fathers in 
that council enacted that the Jews should 
not be allowed tp bless tbeir fruits ; imd 
this was with a view to honour the 
Christian benediction. It is a fact that 
the Hebrews, as it is stated in Levi- 
ticus, used to offer to God tbdr first 
fruits aRer they were blessed by their 
priests j so that the beuedietion spoken 
of in the canon law of the Illiberitan 
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council was that of the primUkB^ be- 
ca;use the canon law says, that through 
the means of that betied'tcctoti from the 
Catholic priest, the fruits of the Catho- 
lic people were Sanctified^ 

'J’he oblations, therefore, and the pri- 
ntiHas were the only patrimony of the 
Spanish church, from i(s first establish- 
ment, till the time of Constantine $ and 
the only treasure from which the neces- 
sary means for the support of tlie faithful 
was derived. Tlie church supplied their 
wants, and tin's charity was not confined 
among its own poor, but extended itself 
to the pilgrims, who were immediately 
admitted to the pnrticij)ati<»n of the ec- 
clesiastical goods, provided they were 
Christians and in tlie communion of 
the church ; all were considered as 
children of Jesus Christ, and all were 
supported like brothers. 

'J'hough the Spanish church had no 
other income than that arising from the 
two heads above-mentioned, the ollices 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy were, 
nevertheless, kejit with pidper decency. 
The church in Spain, even during the 
heat of the persecutions, kept not only 
its own bishops, pricSts, and deacons, 
but also divers other inferior ministers ; 
since we learn from the legend of tiic 
martyrdom of St. Fructuosus, who suf- 
fered in ^59, that a lecturer «)f the name 
of Augustal begged to be alhiwed to 
take off the sandals from the holy 
martyr: and it is generally known that 
St. Vincent, in the church of Zaragoza 
performed the office of archdeacon rn 
the third century. The charity of the 
faithful, owing to their frugality, proved 
^ copious source, from which both the 
ministers of the church and the poor 
derived tlieir support. 

Hie Spanish church, however, al- 
though extremely poor, did not acirept 
of all the oblations preseifted to her; 
the faithful only, in the Catholic ootti^ 
munionj being allowed to come forward 
with their offeiinga : and it was strictly 
ibrbidden to receive any oblations for 
dU^Menings. The church held riches 
iUTMntetnpt, in' order to ma'uttain the 
pUftHy "ft its dweiptioe, end that veiy 
cohCdl^^’ excited tkt ' libceality of. 
tlw ' ' who concribttled ^ every » 


thkiis which sufficient for thesup^* 
port of the great znady ecclesiastical 
duties. 

The bishops, with the assistance of 
deacons, were the collectors and ad-- 
ministrators of that income, without 
being called to account by anybody. 
None of the ecclesiastical ministers 
thought it lawful to appropriate for 
himself, out of the income of thecliurch, 
but what was iiieiely sufficient for his 
food and clothing, and the bishop, as a 
kind father, supplied his sons with every 
thing they might want. 

CHAPTER HI. 

Of the Eccfrsiastical Income of the 

Chitrch of Spain t from Consiauline 

to the Catholic Itecarvd. 

The church whose kingdom shall last 
till the end of the world, according to 
the promise of Jesus Christ, was furi- 
ously persecuted during the three first 
centuries after her foundation, but all 
the cruelty of the Jews and the heathens 
was insufficient to destroy a building 
I founded upon that strong rock against 
which the power of hell can never pre- 
vail. The impious ministers of per- 
secution caused Christian blood to run 
like a stream, but each drop of it served 
only to increase the fertility of the seeds 
of the Ciospel. The heathens at Inst be- 
came tired of a persecution, which 
rather seemed to invigorate the Chris- 
tian faith ) they abandoned accordingly 
their cruelty, and the church had the 
pleasure to receive into her fold those 
very bloody wolves that had destroyed 
her flocks. . 

Consts.Jtine,. forced by the strength 
of miracles, readily embraced the pre- 
cepts of that religion which bis prede- 
cessors were unable to extirpate; bui 
though peace was granted to the 
church by that prince iroin it was 
not till 394 when tbe cruelty of perseeu^ 
tioos was totally at an cml,. when Jn 
consequence of the defeat of Licioritia, 
tbe eliorch was. at liberty' to fierfiirna 
ppenly the oeranlMm af the divine 
service thfeu^houk ihe whole Koman 
iefioptre. Tlie^ hateed of pefeeeotion was 
tbea changed into the favour of protect ^ 
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tloni and the imperial proclamations and the ftithers of that period donoi 
a^inst the Christians converted into ^ complain of the laiVp but or the ambition 
friendly privileges in their behalf. of those against whom it was enacted. 

The Christian assemblies became About that time the church in Spain 
lawful, and Christianity being, by the enjoyed perfect tranquillity, and its 
efforts of Constantine, the reigning re- holy bishops promoted in their coun- 
ligion in the empire, the Catholics were oils the most perfect discipline. The 
aliowed the free use of their religious faithful willingly contributed their copi- 
ceremonies > they were advanced to the ous and plentiful oblations, and from 
most exalted odices in the state } and their liberality the Spanish church 
their clergy, their widows, and their derived a great deal of landetl property, 
virgins, got even allowances from the the revenues of which were carefully 
public treasury. tiistributed among the poor by the 

'j'he church, which down to that bishops, who thus left to tlieir successors 


period had been rather poor, began toj 
enjoy the right of acquiring every sort 
of property. The inlierltanccs of the 
martyr^, of the confessors, and of the 
ecclesiastical ministers, who died with- 
out a last will {ttb inte&fato) or without 
lawful heirs, were assigned to the 
ciiurch. The liberality of the emperors 
promoted that of their subject**, and 
the church derived such considerable 
wealth from this munifieence that the 
succeeding emperors he ;,an to consider it 
rather injurious to the state. 

The emperor Julian rej)caled many of 
tho!>e jirivilcges granted to the church 
by Constantine, and under various pre- 
tences despoiled the church of her p’ro- 
perty. He endeavoured to conceal his 
impiety under the plausible reason that 
Christian perfection chiefly consisted in 
poverty. Valentiniau in his turn re- 
pealed the edicts of Julian, but did not 
reinstate the church in the enjoyment of 
the privileges granted by Constantine. 
The same ^iperor issued an edict 
against the ambition of some ecclesias- 
tical ministers, who contrived to get 
possession of the inheritances of minors 
and widows, and who, on this account, 
were stigmatized with the name of 
SerediptJas, 

All these laws vve.’^e inforced too In 
Spain, though^ in all ^prabability, the 
motives , of tlieir promulgation were 
unknown there.. Sjt. Jerome, speak- 
ing of these edicts, compUdns bitterly 
or the ^ rapacity and covetousness of 
the. Koniari clergy and 'mOtfks. , The 
edict of Vale^tluiaii )Vas sbne to the 
Itoiiidn ppntiff Su piiins^qs, in order 
that it should be pfiblishetMn'his church > j 


the most excellent instances of disinte- 
rested charity. 

The splendour of the Spanish temples 
was very considenible, since we learn 
that the church of St. Eulalia, at Merida, 
was ornamented with magnificent co- 
lumns, beautiful marbles, and lofty 
towers : the irruption, however, of the 
barbarians, destroyed entirely that 
s|»le!idour. They inundated Spain in 409, 
and t{iok possession of the whole coun- 
try, except the province of Tarragona, 
which was kept by the Komans till 456, 
acconiing to JSt. Isidurus. The c hurch 
in Spain suffered a great deal umler the 
control of a people, ferocious by their 
education, and inimical to the Catholics, 
by their profession of A nanism. 

It pleased God to stop the fury of 
their persecutions in the reign of Ama- 
laric. This prince, though an Arian 
himself, allowed the Catholics the free 
practice of tl eir religion, and by his 
permission, the second Toledan council 
was held, in the fifth year of his reign. 
Theudis, iiis successor, cemlirmed his 
grants, and the blessings of peace were 
again enjoyed by the Catliolics. The 
virtue of these rendered itself autiable 
ev^n to the Arians; and Atangrld, wbp 
professed their faith, displayed, never- 

i^ss, his royal munificence jtowarda 
"latholics," in the erection of the 
monastery Agaliensts. 

The church in Tarragoha ()iil 
suffer so much hs the otners, that ||rdM 
vince* having not been subdued^ by ihe 
Goths, tilhhe reign of Euriei ;Tlie dis- 
cipline then was the same ad it had 
betm during the pertod previous to the 
imiptroh of the^batborHdihs, whose matt- 
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sera hnd been since greatly softened 
through their intercourse with the 
Spaniards. It is true that the faithful 
there suffered a great deal from the 
cruelty of that prince, and his successor 
Alaric, but the impiety of the latter ra- 
ther proceedetl from political motives, 
than from his hatred to the Catholics, 
so that his persecution was not so vio- 
lent, and he used to say that he never 
meant to make war against the saints. 

Tlie church, however, kept possession 
of her patrimony in many places r the 
Goths did not pay particular attention 
to tillage, and, accordingly, allowed 
many churches the ])ossession of their 
landed property. The councils of To- 
ledo and Lerida, held about that period, 
confirm this truth : there many regula- 
tions were enacted for the preservation 
of the landed property. Chattels were 
the special object of the rapacity of the 
Goths, who, according to history, very 
often pillaged the churches to enrich 
themselves with their spoils. 

After peace had been granted to 
the church in Spain, the amount of her 
property greatly increased, and the 
magnificence of the public worship was 
considerably augmented. Gold and 
precious stones began to decorate the 
vases employed for divine service 3 
^nd St. Gregory of Tours asserts that 
Childebert, king of Paris, having en* 
tered Spain at the head of his army, 
carried back into France among other 
spoils, 60 chalices, 15 patines, and 20 
gospel cases, which though richly or- 
namented with pure gold and precious 
atones, were more valuable still on ac- 
count of their workmanship, than on 
account of the materials. It is also 
mentioned by Paul the deacon, that the 
holy Bishop Masma, in hia church at 
Merida, ordered the most precious vest- 
ments of gold and silk eloth to be used 
in the Easter festivals, and that the same 
caused several hospitals and monas- 
teries Co be erected : notwithstanding 
this splendour, there were to be found 
«ome churches so poor, that they even 
IRWted a stone baptismal font. 

'The church in Spain was soon doomed 
to auller again a new persecution fW>m 
who, strongly irritated at 


the Catholic obstinacy of his holy son 
St. Hermenegild, whom he put to death ; 
and his conscience bitterly affected with 
the remorse produced by this inhuman 
deed, directed his fury against the 
ecclesiastical ministers, who, in his 
opinion, were the advisers of his son's 
conduct, pillaged the churches, and 
exiled their bishops, appointing in their 
stead Arian sectaries. It seems likely 
that the churches governed by these 
heretic ministers kept possession of their 
property. Leovigild's fury, however, did 
not proceed from motives of rapacity, 
but from his hatred to the Catholic 
faith; so that, notwithstanding his 
impiety, he did not hesitate to reinstate 
the Servitan monastery in the full pos- 
session of its property, and even granted 
Nunctns, the abbot, an appropriation 
near Merida. 

The church was always very careful 
about the preservation of her property, 
looking upon it as upon the patrimony 
of the poor. With a view to prevent 
dilapidation, the fathers, in the council 
of Valentia in 546, enacted, that upon 
the death of a bishop, an accurate in- 
ventory should be mryle of all the pro- 
perty of the church by the neighbouring 
prelate, and that n minister should be 
appointed to superintend over the ad- 
ministration and distribution of its 
revenues. It was also a constant regu- 
lation, forbidding bishops to dispose of 
the church-property without the inter- 
vention of the clergy, with a view to 
prevent any sort of dilapidation of the 
patrimony of the poor. 

This discipline was still in vigour in 
560, when the fathers in the first council 
of Braga enacted several regulations 
concerning the distribution of the eccle- 
siastical revenues : ilie 7 th canon law 
directs, that the property of the church 
must be divided in three parts; one for 
the bishop, another for the clergy, and 
the third for the church repairings and 
muniments : this latter was entrusted to 
the care of the *arch-priest, or arch- 
deacon, who was accountable to the 
bishop for their distributions. This 
regulation was rq|;ularly observed in 
Galicia, Braga b^lng then the mfetro- 
polii of that province ^ and it was in 
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afUsr times introduced in the churches was the case ; the martyrdom of St* 
throughout the whole of Spain, al« IJermenegild having produced the effect 
though it appears that the said practice of the conversion of the Goths, 
had long before prevailed in the church Recared ascended the throne when 
of Tarragona. It follows from this the greatest part of Spain were Arians. 
statement, that the divisions or assigna- The church wanted her proper pastors, 
lions used in the Roman church were and a great many episcopal chairs were 
never adopted in Spain. held by heretics. The poor, the widows, 

The manners of some bishops and aind the orphans, were utterly desolated, 
ministers of the church were in a certain and no Catholic bishop could help them, 
measure affected by their intercourse the property of the church being pil- 
with the barbarians 5 and in consequence laged and confiscated, 
of that, a great many abuses crept into In 586, Recared renounced the errors 
the church. It is a common observation of Arius, and embraced the true faith, 
that special remedies are never adopted getting for himself and his successors 
unless there are some ascertained dis- the wclUdeserved surname of Catholic, 
orders calling for them : accordingly. In due gratitude to God for that bless- 
and from the tenor of the regulations jing, he reinstated the churches in the 
enacted in the councils of that period, possession of the property confiscated 
we may infer thac simony and dilapida- by his father, and moreover erected and 
tion were very common among the liberally endowed several monasteries, 
ministers of (he church. The council of This proved the happiest period of 
Tarragona prohibited the bishops to the Spanish church. The constant peace 
dispose of beyond the third part of the enjoyed during his reign, and his pious 
revenues of their parishes, and enjoined munificence, filled the church with joy 
the clergy to refrain from all sort of I and wealth. She not only got copious 
dealings. The second council of Rragui oblations with the restoration of her 
forbade the ministers of the church to property, but even new honours and 
receive anything for the administration privileges. The bishops were ever since 
of sacraments 3 the abuses in this sub- considered as the most exalted person* 
ject having been so gross, that many ages in the kingdom, and were allowed 
poor peo])le, to avoid extortions, had the prerogatives enjoyed by the noble* 
uot their children baptized. And, finally, men or grandees. 

with the same view, to prevent (lilapida- Notwithstanding all this favour, the 
tion, the bishops were forbidden to dis- church in Spain was far.frum being rich, 
pose ill any way of the ecclesiastical It was enacted by the canon laws, that 
property but in cases of extreme emer- two councils should be held yearly in 
gency, and with the intervention of every province, and the fathe'S in the 
priests and deacons. Ry virtue of this third council of Toledo, in due regard to 
and similar regulations, the church of the poverty of the bishops, thought it 
Spaia kept her property, in order to advisable to exonerate them from that 
have it properly distributed ; and the duty, limiiiiig their attendance to the 
beauty of the primitive church was, ns council to once a year, 
far as possible, renewed in Spain. The church in Spain had a right to 

the inheritances of her bondmen till the 


CHAFFER IV. 

Of ihe Income of the Spmnsh Church, 
from Recared down to the Irruption 
of the Saraeemt 

Since the announcement of the gos- 
pel, experieuce has confirmed the truth 
that the blood ot :the martyrs was the 
most effectual means for the propam* 
tion of Christianity. In Spain^ too, inis 


third remove, whenever they happened 
to die without lawful heirs. The slaves 
of the church, and those of her minis- 
ters, were exempted from serving in 
public works •, and the free-born clergy, 
firom 633, ill addition to the above- 
mentioned privilege, were exempted 
fimm real and personal tains* If the 
ministers of the Spanish, church were 
posses^e^ qf 90 prppeny Ht tiie time 
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tbtir promotion to holy orders, their crown to be extremely liberal to the 
inheritances lawfully belonged to the church. 

church ; otherwise, they were inherited Her property was therefore greatly 
by their relations. If an ecclesiastical increased by" that liberality and by pri* 
minister got any property as a gift from vate oblations, while at the same time 
bis friends, and had not disposed of it the regulations enacted for the adminis* 
in his lifetime, that property belonged trnlion of it, kept it free from being 
to the church. dissipated. No conveyance of it was 

The Spanish monarchs were always lawful, unless recommended by some 
very liberal to tlie church. Sisebut peremptory emergency, and if any part 
founded the temple of St. Leocadia at of it was conveyed by the bishop without 
Toledo : Chindasvint erected the famous the agreement of the cicfcry, the con- 


monasteries of Com pluto and St. Roman : 
Kecesvint founded the church of St. 
John (le Baho, near Duehas : and Ervi- 
gius and Egica were prod limed as 
benefactors to the church by the fathers 
in the 13th and 14th Toledan councils. 

The notions concerning the inability 
of the monks to keep po'^ses.sion of their 
property were unknown in those times, 
and the rule of St. Fructnosus, enjoining 
those who embraced the monastic pro- 
fession [ireviously to dispose of all their 
property, was not in practice. The 
monks, therefore, keeping their own 
appropriations, consecrated them, to- 
gether with their persons, to the service 
of God, under this form : Stc im tta<hi 
ad regufam. They disposed of their 
own property without restraint during 
their lifetiiiie, and upon their deaths 
bequeathed it to their monasteries. 

The crown of Spain was not here- 
ditary, and the bishops had a consider- 
able influence in cases of election. 1 hey 
had not only a vote as the other noble- 
men, but moreover the right to pro- 
nounce the election lawful, and to an- 
noint the newly-elected king. They 
protected, with their ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, the persons of the kings and the 
royal family ; and they dethroned them 
with the same, and authorised the con- 
fls(!ution of their property, and that of 
their relatives, not iinfrequently anoint- 
ing in their stead the very same persons 
who had' been accessory to the killing 
Uf their lawful sovereigns, as it appears 
IWitn the records df the 4th and 12th 
Totetan ciiuiTdils. This extraordinary 
inllii^Dce,' and the' dependance of the 
prihemupon thcanthbrity of the bishops 
encouraged the kings and 
dH 'rtfbse^^^ho had ahy elahn to tha 


tract was null and void. Nobody, 
besides, could come to the ecclesiastical 
property by any prescription of time. 
Under these regulations it was, of 
course, extremely diflicuU that the pro- 
perty of the cimrch should be dilapi- 
dated; and the church must have 
become very wealthy in the course 
of some years, since her property was 
so carefully kept for its natural object, 
namely, the support of the necessitf^us. 

The strictest economy was also en- 
forced in the distribution of the ecclesi- 
astical revenues, 'rhough the right of 
the clergy to be fed out of the ecclesias- 
tical fKitrimony was constantly acknow- 
ledged, the Spanish caMoii law took al- 
ways particular care that the ministers 
of the church slmuld not become bur- 
densome to the people, in pursuance of 
the apostolical prece}>t. Tlie Spanish 
bishops knew very well tlial the princi- 
pal destination of the ecclesiastical 
revenue was the support of ihe poor. 
In their behalf the Spanish canon law 
approved the enactments of the councils 
Agatensis and the 4th Carthaginensis, 
enjoining the clergy to employ them- 
selves in Some honest dealings to in- 
crease tl e means of their livelihood, 
having in vi>w a double object, namely, 
to keep them from idleness, and , to re- 
duce the expenses of their support in 
favour of the poor. 

The justice of the Spanish canon law 
was Justly appreciated by the whole 
church, and the disu^of its praptice is 
the only reason why that system of dis- 
cipline appears now to be rather strange, 
ft'mnst be, however, acknnwltstlged that 
even in the timeg|||a^he Goths, some 
among ihe clergy poM but little attend 
tion to those holy regulations. .King 
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Egica was comp&llied fa lay before ihe 
fathers, in the IGth Toledan council, a 
catalogue of abuses, that they might be 
reformed. 

The bishops in Spain, by virtue of a 
custom introduced there, received the 
third part of the canonical assigna- 
tions, that, namely, wh ch was des- 
tined for the repairings and muniments 
of the church, under the injunction, 
however, to apply it to its proper uses ; 
which duty was often disregarded by 
some of them. They even usurped 
the part which whs to be applied for 
the necessary maintenance of di\ine 
worship, and left the property of tie 
churcli to their relations, appointing 
them to abbeycies and curacies, even 
if they were laymen. I'hc clergy and 
abbot s> after their example, dihipidated 
the property of the church 5 and these 
abuses were so scandalous, that some 
ecclesiastical ministers were impudent 
enough to employ the ornaments and 
sacred vases in domestic uses. 

The regulations above-described, 
having proved insuflicient to prevent 
these abuses, the kings at lust took 
upon tliomselves the protection of the 
canon laws: they accordingly pro- 
nounced void Sind unUiwful all sales of 
ecclesiiistioal jsroperty made l»y the bi- 
shops without the intervention of the 
clergy, and further enacted that upon 
the consecration of a bishop, lie should 
be bound to make, in presence of live 
honest men, an accurate inventory of all 
the property belonging to the church, 
that any part of it which might have 
been dilapidated, should be recovered 
by his ^uccesso^ j by which means 
some stop was pat to the said abuses. 

CHAPTER V. ‘ 

Ihe Ecclesiastical Income of the 

Church of Spain^ during her cap* 

iivitg' under the Saracens* 

Nothing has a more efiertual influence 
over human actions than example, 
and more partTcularfy when it comes 
from the , throne ; the morals of the 
pt*dple arte usually^herefoi^, in perfect 
consonance with those hf their princes. 
Sfmiti had the misfortune of being iVLc* 


; cessively goterned by Witiica and Rode- 
rich, monsters of iniquity, and their ex- 
ample soon banished virmc from the 
country, and encouraged crime, irre- 
ligion, and ciuclty. 

The justice of God, though merciful 
towards the Spaniards, took however 
jdue vengeance upon ti»e country, choos- 
ing the Saracens ns ministers of his 
wrath : they inundated the country 
as an impeiuous torrent, and norhing 
escaped their fury, but the ridge of 
mountains running from Galicia to Na- 
varra : where the fastnesses offered a 
shelter to the fugitives to protect them- 
selves against the general ruin. 

'J’he entrance of the Moors into Spain 
was signnl zed by the pillaging of cities 
and churclios, and by the massacring 
of tliose who dared to resist their vic- 
torious arms. Those who could not 
withstand their impetuosity retired to 
the recesses of mountains, carrying 
with tliemselves the relics and sacred 
ornameriEs, more esteemed by them 
than their own chattels, which they 
abandoned to the rapacity of the con- 
querors, 

A great many Christians, however, 
attracted, either by the comforts of their 
* ovvn homes, or by that powerful feeling 
j which attaches men to their native 
places, cho‘‘i* rather to remain among 
the barbari ms : others ventured to for- 
tify themselves in strong towns, though 
they were at last compelled to surrender 
under divers treaties. 

Count l):'n Julian compromised to 
surrender his country, on condition that 
the Moors should allow the Spaniards 
the use of Christian worship, and the 
privilege of their being judged by na^ 
lional magistrates, together with the 
free possession of their property, bind- 
ing themselves on their side to pay a 
moderate tribute. The Saracens, indeed,' 
kept faithfully to the terms of that 
agreement throughout a certain i^ihd, 
and in the surremlered eltics the CKris^ 
tians, of cout*se; ktptTwssessioil iff their 
churches Md their eccleidastical pro- 
perty. Seven parishes, were granted to 
them at Toledo, dndat they hot 

only kept in their possessibii their fbrmter 
chhrches, but they allowed tobuBll 
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sew ones: and, generally speaking, in 
most cities wlierc they were on rather 
good terms with their conquerors, their 
temples and ecclesiastical property were 
secured to them. 

Those cities, on the contrary, which 
resisted the Moors, did not get so ad- 
vantageous conditions. Merida, ii))on 
its surrender, was compelled to surren- 
der to the ''onqueror the whole pro- 
perty of its dead and wounded, and 
that of its church and clergy : tlie iin 
munities and priviLgea granted to tin 
Christians, were, on the other hand 
more or less advantageous, according to 
the personal feelings aiid natural dispo- 
sition of the local Moorish governors 
We may assert, that, upon an average 
the people in towns who surrendered 
under terms of agreement, paid only the 
tenth part of their fruits, while the flttl 
was extorted in towns forcibly con- 
quered. 

The Spaniards adhered faithfully to 
the purity of their religion throughout 
the horrors of their bondage. Their 
ministers kept their stations in the 
church, and were supported out of her 
revenues. Her property chiefly con- 
sisted in chattels and voluntary ob- 
lations. The charity of the faithful 
increased amid those calamitous circum- 
stances, and their contributions must 
have been considerable, since they pro 
duced enough not only for the support 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy in a rather 
respectable condition, but even for the 
erection of monasteries. 

Cordoba was the centre of Christian- 
ity under the Moors, and the faithful 
were visited there with many hardships 
and persecutions. The Moors were no 
longer faithful to the conditions of their 
former treaties : they began to usurp 
the ecclesiastical property, and even to 
expose to sale the ecclesiastical oflices : 
they began to extort from the Christians 
a monthly contribution besides the ordi- 
nary taxes, and not unfrequently they 
were so rapacious as to take from their 
bands the oblations presented upon the 
altar. 

The ecclesiastical discipline did not! 
suftr,. however, any material innovation j 
daring that calamitous period. The| 


ecclesiastical revenues were ailminis-* 
tered according to the regulations of the 
canon laws, and the bishops ulio su- 
perintended their distribution, after 
paying out of them the ordinary taxes, 
applied the remains for the support of 
the clergy, the poor, and the repairings 
and muuiaients of the church. 

Hospitality was exercised in the 
Cliristian churches, under the Moors ^ 
and at Toledo, Signenza, Alcala, Zara- 
I goza, and other cities, this virtue was 
' particularly practised, as tii, Eulogius 
asserts. The bishops were bound to 
use it toward the strangers and pil- 
grims, and it is probable that all ex- 
penses incurred in their support came 
out of the ecclesiastical revenues, during 
that period. In fine, the discipline only 
suffered those little alterations which 
were unavoidable under the sway of 
those princes who merely tolerated 
Christianity to satiate their rapacity. 

The truly apostolical charity of 
bishops, encouraged the faith of the 
Christians, and rendered them amiable 
to I heir own oppressors. Ministers pos- 
sessed of such virtue, could not but ad- 
minister properly the revenues of the 
church. Those of Malaga and Sliberi had 
nevertheless the misfortune to place in 
their episcopal chairs one Samuel, and 
one Hostegeris his nephew; both of 
whom proved a disgrace to their holy 
character. The latter particularly used 
to employ the ecclesiastical property for 
profane purposes, and instead of receiv- 
ing the pious oblations of the faithful 
us a voluntary contribution, used to ex- 
tort them by violent means, under the 
authority of the Moors; his impiety 
having b^cn such, that he caused several 
ministers of the church to be publicly 
flogged through the streets of Cordoba, 
because they opposed his tyrannical 
exactions. 

Tranquillity was restored gradually 
to the Spanish church, after the perse- 
cution of the Almohades. In propor- 
tion us the limits of the Mohammedan 
empire were reduced, the immunities of 
the Christians increased. The Moors 
were constantly kept in awe by the vic- 
tories of the Christian princes, and the 
protection of the latter proved very ad* 
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vantageous to the faithful under the 
African yoke. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Of the Landed Property and jurindic- 
tional Jiiyhts of the Church of /Spain, 
after the ISxpulsion of the Saracens. 

The valour of the warriors who glo- 
riously reconquered S|)nin, found a ram- 
part in the recesses of her mountains, 
and the piety of the faithful found a 
shelter in the same. 

The churches in the mountains were 
not contaminated with the IMohani- 
medan worship, and they kept posses- 
sion of that property which they en- 
joyed before the in uj)tion of tlic Sara- 1 
-cens. The clcnyy and bislio|)S wlio ! 
escaped peisecution were su|)portcd outj 
of them, in the parishes of Galicia and 
Asturias. 

But the Arabian empire in Spain be- 
gan to encounter severe checks from i 
ihe very first years of their settlement. ! 
The Christians coming soon out of their 
narrow retreats, began to carry their 
coiujuests over the open country, under 
the victorious banners of iheiV brave 
monarchs, who always protected the 
religious worship. Don Alj.honso, Ihe 
Catholic, expelled the Moors from Ga- 
licia, Asturias, and Biscay, rebuilding 
the destroyed churclies, and appointing 
prelates and rectors of uninipeached 
integrity. 

The towns from which the Moors 
were expelled were usually abandoned 
and uninhabited ; and tlic kings, with a 
view to replace the population, granted 
several territories and appropriations to 
the soldiers who so valiantly and zea- 
lously assisted them in tlieir conquests. 
These seignors got an almost absolute 
domain in those towns, and their 
tenants were held in a sort of vassal- 
age. The churches at that time got 
likewise many of those domains, and 
the ecclesiastical revenues were there- 
fore greatly augmented, as we shall sec 
in the following chapters. 

Since the population in those newly 
reconquered towns was very thin, the 
Voluntary oblations of the faithful were 
insufficient fur the support of the eccle- 
siastical ministersi and hence the neces 


sity of granting the church some fixed 
means to meet her expenses and to 
provide for the magnificegee of divine 
worship. M.inv of the Christian princes, 
as a mark of their gratitude to the God 
I of hosts for his assistance in their 
battles, consecrated to his service not 
only uninhabited territories, but even 
populous towns. Don Alphonse V. 
endowed the churches in the kingdom 
ofLeonwitha great many appropria- 
tions. Others allowed the churches a 
complete jurisdiction over their tenants, 
and exempted (hem from royal taxes ; 
and others, finally, were so extravagant- 
ly liberal, that lliey prohibited the in- 
habitants of some t(»wns to buy or sell 
their own commodities, until the 
monasteries had disposed of tlieirs. 

Some prelates, forgetful of the duties 
of their holy profession, made an im- 
proper use of the authority which they 
derived from those privileges. A great 
many exchanging the martial coat for 
the ecclesiastical gown, carried into the 
sanctuary the habits of military license ; 
and the history of Comimstela records the 
case of an unworthy bishop who on his 
death-bed ordered his agent to take away 
from a widow, h’s tenant, a single cow, 
the only support of her poor family. In the 
records, also, of the cortes of Valladolid, 
in 1351, there are some passages indi- 
cating a great many extortions suffered 
by ihe people by similar abuses. 

They at last brought discredit on 
the clergy, and on this account Don 
Alphonse ilie AVise attempted to deprive 
the ecclesiastics of the rights of civil 
jurisdiction granted to them by his pre- 
decessors, but the interference of Pope 
Nicholas III. prevented this measure 
from being carried into execution. 

Jesus Christ, it is true, never granted 
to his apostles any sort of jurisdiction 
in temporal matters, but there is no 
prohibition why ecclesiastical ministers 
should not exercise it in cases of any 
special concessions granted to them by 
secular princes. The Roman emperors 
favoured the ecclesiastics with this sort 
of grants, and the conduct of many holy 
bishops, in this respect, proved that the 
favour of the princes was not ill placed. 
This privilege of jurisdiction 
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f ave to the church in Spain a considera- 
le accession of wealth The Spanish 
laws grant* tp seignors or lords of do** 
mains the pecuniary hneSf which, in 
towns subject to the royal jurisdiction, 
belong to tlic royal treasury. The 
church in Spain had many seignuries, 
ond accordingly received the amount of 
lines which belonged to the ecclesiasti- 
cal treasury. 

Though tliis jurisdiction may be ex- 
ercised by the prelates themselves, in 
Spain, they abstain from the use of it. 
Tbe important duties of the ecclesias- 
tical profession on one side, and on the 
other, the jealousy of laymen against 
ecclesiastical judges, has recommended 
the practice of entrusting always the 
administration of justice to secular 
persons. A great many are, besides, of 
opinion, that judges appointed by 
churches and monasteries, want usually 
that integrity, wisdom, and prudence, 
ivliicli become the ministers of justice. 
Some truth may be in this observation ; 
but, at all events, it is not peculiar to 
ecclesiastical prelates. Such deficiencies 
are frequently found in all sorts of 
judges, whenever they arc nut liberally 
paid* This is commonly the case with 
judges of private seignories, and it is 
jiot to be wondered at if they turn the 
administration of justice to their own 
profit, when they are not sufficiently 
provided for their support. 

{To bi continued*) 

TITHES RESISTED ik 
ENGLAND ! 

TiTBEB.-^-At the Petty Sessions held 
at Hexham on the 6th mst. Mr. J. Rid- 
ley, glove-manufacturer, appeared in 
answer to a summons for refusing to 
pay tidieSk He was asked if the charge 
made by tlie proctor was just ! To 
which he replied, all tithes were unjust, 
though there might be a law to sanetion 
their exaction, and he could not coo* 
acientiouily pay, for he considered pay- 
ing tithes nothing less than giving a 
bounty to crime. Mr. R. was proceed- 
ing to prove his assertion, by stating 
that the persons originally authorised to 
metae th|ies k§ld that poriutn of the 


pub/ic property in irmi for certain pur- 
poses, but our iitke-monyers appropri* 
ated the whole to their own use, and 
therefore had betrayed the trust reposed 
in them, and breach of trust being a 
crime, paying tithes was in fact giving 
a premium to crime ; but the Bench re- 
fused to hear Mr. U.'s observations at 
length, and urged liiiH to compound 
with the proctor. To this he replied^ 
that he durst as soon pay the tithe of his 
blood as the tithe «*f his property for 
such a vile purpose, and asserted that no 
honest man would dabble in tiihes — this 
brought forth a growl from the lessee of 
prostituted property, Mr. R. would 
gladly have gone on to remark, that no 
human power had a right to exercise 
authority over the consciences of their 
fellow-creatures in matters of religion, 
if their tenets were not incompatible 
with tbe public welfare, and that it was 
an abuse of power to compel any per- 
son to contribute towards the support of 
any religious establishment, from the 
communion of which he conscientiously 
dissented ; but he was silenced by the 
Bench distinctly stating that they sat to 
di.spense justice according to existing 
laws, and not to make new ones, i^ome- 
thing was said about the taxes, to which 
Mr. R. replied, that the lithe tax de- 
served the appellation of the tax of 
taxes j it was a tax on the conscience* 
He was told he would be compelled to 
pay. He said he wou*d not be compelled 
to pay. He knew they might, if they 
durst, levy on the property, but it would 
he the last time, nor should he have 
another opportuuity of practically pro- 
testing against the thing, for the tithe- 
extorting tax was near its last grasp* 
He was urged to act the Quaker, but 
declined, asserting that he could not 
dissemble, there was too much hypocrisj 
practised, and that if paying a peiuiy, 
even by proxy, would free him, he would 
not pay it. Me was then told he might 
withiliaw.— Car/is/e JournaL 


Wrtberbll will call this high trea- 
son, I sujipose ! He will see a pretty 
deal of it soon, unless the Government 
be wise enough to abolish the tithes by 
law. 
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AMUSING CORRESPONDENCE ! 

(From SiUtulay Times, March 4, 1832.) 

Mr. Hunt andtbs Bill^brokbrs.— - 
Messrs. Underwood and Chalk hold the 
acceptance of H. Hunt, Esq., M. P., for 
57/ 5#. lOd,, due 28th of February 
They wrote to him demanding payment, 
and received the following answer. 

Gentlemen, — I have received your 
elegant epistle, and 1 duly appreciate 
your impudent threat, which is 
couched in the true Change-alley 
^ slang. I have deposited it in iny box 
‘ of curiosities, as a genuine specimen 
* of cockney ignorance and insolence. 

“H. Hunt. 

March 1, 1832.*' 


SEEDS 

FOR SALE AT MR. CO BRETT'S SHOP, 
No. U, liOLT-COURT. FLEET-STREET. 

February, 1832. 

LOCUST SEED. 

Very fine and fresh, at 6s. a pound. 
For instructions relative to sowing of 
these seeds, for rearing the plants, for 
making plantaiions of them, for pre- 
paring the land to receive them, for the 
after cultivations, for the pruning, and 
for the application the timber ; for 
all these see my WOODLANDS 
or Treatisr on Timber Tuebs and 
Underwood. 8vo. 14s. 

SWEDISH TURNIP SEED. 

Any quantity under lOlbs., lOd. a 
pound ; and any quantity above lOlbs. 
and under SOlbs., 9^d. a pound } any 
quantity above SOlbs., 9d. a pound ; 
above lOOlbs., 8^d. A parcel of seed; 
may be sent to any part of the kingdom ; 
I will find proper bags, will send it to 
any coach or van or wagon, and have it 
booked at my expense 1 but ike money 
fnusi be paid at my shop before the seed 
be s^ni away •, in consideration of which 
Z have made due allowance in the price. 
If the quantity be small, any fflend cun 
call and get it for a h*iend in the country; 
if the quantity be large, it may be sent 


by me. The plants were raised from 
seed given me by Mr. Peppercorn (of 
Southwell, Bedfordshire), in 1823. He 
gave it me nii the finest sort that he had 
ever seen. 1 raised some plants (for 
use) in my garden every year ; but, at 
Barii-EIm 1 raised a whole field of it, 
and had 320 bushels of seed upon 13 
acre? of land. I pledge my word, that 
there was nut one single turnip in the 
whole field (which bore seed) not of 
the true kind. There was but one of a 
suspicious look, and that one 1 pulled 
up and threw away. So that I warrant 
this seed as being perfectly true, and as 
having proceeded from plants with small 
necks and greens, and with that reddish 
tinge round the collar which is the sure 
sign of the best sort. 

MANGEL WURZEL SEED. 

Any quantity under lOlbs., 7|cf. a 
pound ; any quantity above lOlbs. and 
under 501 bs , 7d. a pound ; any quantity 
above 50lbs , 6^d. a ptiund ; any quan- 
tity above lOOlbs., 6d. a pound. The 
selling at the sanne place as above ; the 
payment in the same manner. This 
seed was also grown at Barn-Elm 
farm, the summer before the last. 
It is a seed which is just os good 
at ten years old as at one.— The plants 
were raised in seed-beds in 1828; they 
were selected, and those of the deepest 
red planted out in a field of 13 acres, 
which was admired by all who saw it, 
as a most even, true, and beautiful field 
of the kind. The crop was very large ; 
and out of it \rere again selected the 
plants from which my present stock of 
seed was growed ; though, indeed, there 
was little room for selection, where all 
were so good and true. I got my seed 
from Mr Pym, of Reigate, who raised 
t from plants proceeding from seed that 
I bad given him', which seed I had raised 
at Worth, in Sussex ; and, all the way 
through, the greatest care hatl been 
taken to raise seed from no plant of a 
dubious character. — This seed, therefore, 

1 watrani as the very best of the kiiiil — > 

A Fccre or two of persons, who sowed 
of this seed last year, have given me an 
account of the large croj[i8 they have 
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had from it, and have all borne testimony | 
to its being the truest seed they ever 
SAW of the kind. I sell these seeds 
mucA cheaper than true seed, of the 
same sorts, can be got nt any other 
place j but I have a right to do this, 
and I choose to exercise my right. My 
seeds are kept with great care in 
proper place; and I not only warrant 
the sort, but also, that every seed grow. 
if properly put into the ground. 

USES OP COBBETT-CORN FLOUR. 

We use the corn-flour in my family 
FIRST as bread, two- thirds whcateii atui 
one-third corn-flour; sbcond, m batter 
puddings baked, a pound of flour, 
quart of water, two eggs, though these 
last are not necessary ; tiiiri), in plum- 
puddings, a pound of flour, a pint of 
water, half a pound of suet, the plums, 
and no eggs ; fouktu, in plain suet- 
puddings, and the same way, omitting 
the plums; FIFTH, ill little ^'outtd 
dumplings, with suet or without, and 
though they are apt to break, they arc 
very good in this way ; in broth, t( 
thicken it, for which use it is l)cyond all 
measure belter than wheaten- flour. 

Now, to make BREAD, the following 
are the instructions which 1 have re- 
ceived fro;n Mr, ^apsforp, baker. No. 
20, the corner of Queen Anne-.street, 
Wiiiipole-street, Marybone. As I have 
frequently observed, the corn-flour 
not so adhesive, that is to say, clammy, 
as the wheat and rye flour are. It is 
therefore, necessary ; or, at least, it is 
best to use it, one- third corn-flour and 
two-thirds wheat or rye flour. The rye 
and the corn do not make bread so 
bright as the wheat and the corn, nor 
quite so light; but it is as good bread 
as I ever wish to eat, and 1 would al- 
ways have it if I could. Now, for the 
instructions to make bread with wheat- 
flour and corn-flour. Suppose you are 
going to make a batch, consisting of 
thirty pounds of flour; you will have 
of course twenty pounds of wheat-flour 
and ten pounds of corn-flour. Set your 
sponge with the wheat-flour only. As 
fiOOA US you have done that, put ten 
pints of water (warm in cold weather, 
and cold in hot weather) to the corn- 


flour ; and mix the flour up with the 
water ; and there let it be for the pre- 
sent. When the wheat snonge has risen, 
and has fallen agidn, take the wetted- 
lip corn-flour, and "work it in with the 
wheat sponge, and with the dry wheat- 
flour that has been round the sponge. 
Let the whole remain fermenting to- 
gether for about half an hour; and 
then make up the loaves and put them 
into the oven. The remainder of the 
process every one knows. These in- 
structions 1 have, as 1 said before, from 
Mr. Sapsford ; and I recollect also, that 
this is the way in which the Americans 
make their bread. The bread in Long 
Island is made nearly always with rye 
and corn-flour, that being a beautiful 
country for rye, and not so very good 
for wheat. 1 shuiilrl add here, that there 
is some little precaution necessary with 
regard to the grinding of the corn. The 
explanation given to me is this : that? to 
do it well, it ought to be ground twk?e, 
and between stones such as are used in 
the grinding of conc-wheat, which is a 
bearded wheat, which some people call 
rivets. I’liis, however, is a difliculty 
whicli will be got over at once as soon 
as there shall be only ten small fields of 
this corn in a county. 

I sell it according to the following 
table : — 

It planted in rows .3 feel apart, and the plants 
8 inches in the row. 

Fit U K. 

£. s. d. 

1 Kar will plant nearly two rods 0 0 
1 Jhiiir-h will plant more than 

SRSENRODS 0 10 

6 Bunches will plant more than 40 

rods, or a quarter of an acre. . 0 5 (> 

12 Bunrlies will plant more than 

8^ rods, or half an acre .... 0 10 6 
25 Biiiiclics will plant more than 

1 to rods, or an acre 1 0 0 


TWO-PENNV TRASH will not be 
published till next Saturday. It will be 
addressed to the people of Preston in 
one part, and to the people of Leeds 
in another part ; and it will contain, 
1. Instruction for raising^ie Corn, and 
for raising Manoel-Wi?|!?el. 2. Ah 
account of THE LIAR'S curious works 
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in Hampshire about the corn. 3. A 
statement of the circumstances, expla- 
natory of his calling MITCHELL A 
SPY, and of his accusing SMITHSON 
of ROASTING THE blBLE. I have 
now made personal and particular in- 
quiry into the whole of this matter. 


From Ae LOl^DON CAZETfE, 
Friday, March 23, 1833. 

INSOLVENT. 

GLA.I)\V£LL, J., Barking, Essex, shipwright. 

BANKRUPTS. 

DUCKETT, Sir G. Bart , Sir F. B. Morland, 
Bart., ami T.T. Bernard, Pdil-tnall, hanker*:. 

H EAD,J.,& II. Marshall, Lawrence Pountney- 
place, & Battlu'bridge, white lead- merchants. 

JENKINS, J., Lustwichicl, Corn wall, cabinet- 
maker. 

LAZARUS, J., Duke-st, Mauchester-square, 
jeweller. 

LEWIS, G.jVcre* street, Oxford- street, broker. 

MORGAN, T., St. Peter’s alley, Cornhill, 
wliolesale ironmonger. 

SMITH, T., Coleman* street, wine-merchant. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

BROWNING, M. and Co., Edinburgh, iron- 
inungers. 

SMITH, J., Tradcston of Glasgow, baker. 

Tuesday, March 27, 1832. 

INSOLVENTS. 

IIESLEDEN, K., Southampton, bone niercli. 

KNIGHT, T., Haslcmcre, Surrey, draper. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

WEEKES, N.,’ Loudon- street, Fenchurch- 
street, iiierchaut. 

BANKRUPTS. 

ANDRAS, W.S., Addlestune, Surrey, brewer. 

BROOK, S sen., MirReld, Yorkshire, banker. 

CARTER, K. and G., Northallerton, York» 
sjiire, felluiouger.«. 

DAVIS, L., Manibiiacl, Monmouthsh., miller. 

DAY, W., Providence-buildings, New Keut- 
road, plumber. 

JAMES, R., Bristol, mercer. 

JAMIESON, U., and J. Sandiinan, Ashton- 
under- L^ne, iron-founders. 

JARVIS, L., StokerDumerel, Devonshire, sail- 
maker. 

KEENE, G., U.niion-st., Southwark, victualler. 

KEILY, R., Awl-court, Throginortou-strcet, 
merchant. ' 

MARSHALL; J., Norwood, potter* 


SCRIVENER, H. N., Ratcliir-highway. pork- 
mao. 

WARD, J. , Stowmarket, Suffolk, cattle-dealer*. 
WORTS, W., Cidchester, mediciue-veuder. 
WRIGHT; T., Birmingham, coach-builder* 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Mark-Lanr, Corn-Exciiangc, March 2(1. 
—Our supplies have been, since this day se/ii- 
night, of English, Irish, Scotch, and mrcM'gii 
wheat, Kiiglisli, Irish, and Scotch oats, En- 
glish and Scotch malt and barley, and En- 
glish, Irish, Scotch, and foreign RoUr, mode- 
rately good— Of r}e, leans, peas, and seeds, 
from all quarters, very limited. 

This day’s market was well attended, botFi 
by London and country buyers; but, as the 
dftnatids of most of these were limited, either 
from the effects of a decreased toijsiimptiou, 
arising from a heavy stock of iinported flour, 
the absence of families from town, for the 
purpose of avoiding the cholera infection, or 
tlie malting season drawing towards its close, 
the corn trade was throughout very dull ; with 
wheat generally — though a few small very 
superior parcels may have supported the last 
week’s currency, and its lower figures cannot 
be altered on account of iinproveineiit in qua- 
lity — at a ileprcssion of from Kv. to 2*'. pe.* qr.; 
with barley, oats, beaus, peas, malt, and Hour, 
at last week’s prices. 

Seeds, for spring sowing, ane in somewhat 
increased demand, at a liLile improved prices \ 
but in other kinds next to nothing is doing. 

Wheat * CiOs. to 6'5s. 

Rye — s. to — s. 

Barley . 24s. to 33s* 

———fine 3.^s. to 418* 

Peas, White 35s. to 

— - Boilers 38s. to 4 Is. 

• (b*ey 33s. to 37s. 

Beans , did ti4s. to 

Tick 33s. to 37s. 

Oats, Potatoe 24$. to 275* 

Poland 22s. to 25s* 

— Feed 18s. to 23s* 

Flour, per sack 55s. to 60s. 

PROVISIONS. 

Bacon, Middles, new, 4(is. to 50s. per cwt* 

- — - Sides, new ... 48s. to 50s. 

Pork, I lidiu, new. . . . 132$. Od. to — s. 

Pork, Mess, new * . . — s. Od, to — s. per barL 
Butter, Belfast . . . .84s. to 88s. per cwt. 

■ - — - Carlow 84s. to l>4s. 

- Cork 88s. to OOs, 

- ■ — Limerick ..88s. toSOs. 

■ Waterford. . 80s. to 8f)s, 

■■ ■ Dublin ...*789.10 785. 

Cheese, Cheshire .... 56s. to 76$. 

Gloucester, Double,. 56s. to 64s. 

Gloucester, Single. ..48s. to 84s. 

■ ■ ■ — Edam 48s. to h4s. 

— — Gouda 48s, to 62s. 

Hams, Irish,*., ••.,58s« to 65s* 
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SMITH FJ ELa— March 26. 

Thia day's supply was throus^h^uit rather 
limited' as to numbers, but of excellent qua- 
]ity> and fully, if not mure than equal to the 
deaSauft. The trade was, with each kind of 
meat, very dull ; with the priniest small Scots, 
dtc. at, iu some few instances, an advance of 
2d. per stuae ; hut with beef, irenerally, as also 
mutton, lamb, veal, and pork, at uutbiug be- 
yond Friday’s quotatious. 

Beasts, 2,623 ; sheep and lambs, 16,160 ; 
calves, 70; pi^s, 120. 


MARK.LANE.-^Friday, March 30. 

The arrivals thia week are ;;ood« The mar 
ket dull, at the prices of Monday. 


THE FUNDS. 

.3 per Cent. *1 ^®®‘|Taei.|Wed. Thar. 

CoustAuii. / 831 1 63i| 83} 83}| 83} 


COBBETTLIBRARY. 

Neut Edition* 

COB8BTT*S SpelUng»Book; 

{Price 2t.) 

CoutaininR, besides all the usual matter of 
•ueh a book, a clear and concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
This 1 have written by way of 

Jk, Stepping*Stone to my own 
Grammar; 

such a tbinfr having beeu frequently sii^- 
(estcd to me by Teachers as necessary. 

1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.— Of this 

work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound iu boards. 

2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 
Mr. Jambs Paul CoBBETr.--Beiaff a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
vf Italian. Price 6i. 

3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.-I wrote 

this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. 1 made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes ot making beer and 
bread, and these 1 made it as plain as, I believe. 
Words could make it. A ho of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
1 iinderstuod as well as any body could, and 
« , ?“ their details. It includes uiy writings 
also OR the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 29. 6d^ 


> 4. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA. — The Price of this book, iu good print 
ahd on Ane paper, is 59. 

6. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 

a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-heds and Greeh- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva* 
tioii of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard.^ And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price 69. 

6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Uuder woods. Price 149. iMiund 
in boards. 

7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 

the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 59. 

8. SERMONS. — ^Thero are twelve of 
these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects : 1 . Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
ness ; 3. Bribery ; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges ; 8. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer $ 
8, The Gamester ; Public Robbery; ID. The 
Uiiuatural Mother ; 1). The Sin of Forhidding 
Marriage ; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
oil the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
39. 6d. bound iu boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled ^*GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price 6d, 

9. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 

HUSBANDRY ; or, a Treatise on the Prin 
ciples uf Tillage and Vegetatiou. With au In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cobbeit. 8vo. Price 159. 

10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A Dew 

edition. Price Hd. 

11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 

By William Cobhett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 39. (td. boards. 

12. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 

Instructions for the Learning of French. Price 
ibound in boards, 59. 

13. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 

Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, coiitainiiig Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax- payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from* 
America by Mr. Cobhett. Price 29. 6d. iq hds. 

14. MR. JAMES PAUL CORBETT’S 
RIDE OF BIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE. Second Edition. Priced. 6i/. . 
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15. R0M.4N HISTORY, French and 

Eugtisb, iuteoded, uot uuly as a History for 
Yoiiiig People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar. 
Two Volumes. Price 13r. in boards. 

16. MARTENS*SLAW OF NA- 
TIONS.— -This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the kiiowledi'e that 1 have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17«.,an4lthe manner of its execution is, 
1 think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman. 

17. LETTERS FROM FRANCE: 

containing Observations made in that Country 
duriiij^ a Residence of Two Mouths in (he 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By John 
M. CoBUfiTT. Price 4.f. ill boards. 

18. A TREATISE ON COBBETTS' 

CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting and Preservin" the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 2^. (id. 

19. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 

TION " in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event has irnpoverMied and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries. 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price 4»f 
tho first volume is 4ir. (id. The Price ol the 
second volume 3s. 6d. 

JaOttXy published, Price 4r. 6d,, extra boards, 

JOURNAL 

or 

A TOUR IN ITALY, 

AND ALSO IN TART OV 

FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 

7Vie route bring" 

From Paris, through Lyons, to Marseilles, 
and, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Roipe, Naples, and Mount Vesuvius ; 


By Rome, Tcrni, Perugia, Are^o, Florence, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona, 
Milan^ over the Alps hy Mount St. Ber- 
nard, Geneva, and the Jura, back inta 
France ; 

The space of time being, 

From Octobc? 1828, to September 1829. 

CONTAINING 

A description of the country, of the principal 
cities and their most striking curiosities ; 
of the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and products; of the prices of provi- 
, lions tpd labour; and of lha dreMuand 
conditions of the peopfe ; 


ANO ALSO 

An account of the laws and customs, civil 
and religious, and of the morals and de* 
meanour of the inhabitants, in the several 
States* 

By JAMES P. CDBBETT^ 

In the Press. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES.— This Work, 
which has been so long in hand, is now in 
the Press. It will contain the Name, Situa- 
tion, &c., of every Parish, and even of every 
Hamlet \ it will contain a description, and 
an Account of the Country; also of each 
County ; and will, 1 trust, convey more use- 
/ul information on this subject, than has 
ever been conveyed in all other books put 
together. It is uot a hook made to flatter 
fools, nor to hide the doings of public 
robbers : it is to convey a mass of impuirtant 
truths ; its object is to make the English 
reader well act/uainled with all tliat he need 
know about bis owu country. The precise 
bulk and price of the Ui>ok 1 cannot yet 
state ; hut 1 imagine that it will be a Thick 
Duodecimo Volume (six or seven hundred 
pages), and that tlie Price will be from 
Eleven to Thirtceu Shillings. 

THE PORTRAIT 
la now ready for sale. Those gentle- 
men who sent their names some time 
ago, shall have the Portrait sent to them 
directly.— The proof prints are 15s ; the 
others, 10s. 

To be had at No. 11, Bolt* court, Fleet-streeL 


Just published, 

Part 1., price Sixpence, to be completed la 
three parts, 

Q ueen m a b. 

By P. B. SHELLEY. 

Printed and pulilished by Mrs. Carlile and 
Sons, 25, Bride-lane (three doors from Fleet-; 
street), and sold by all booksellers. 

CHURCH REFORM. 

Price 2s. 

T wenty-three letters upoa 

CHURCH PROPERTY, &c., to the 
Archbishop of CAN'I'ERBURY and other Pre- 
lates; to Earl GREY and other Stateiiuen* 

By EXPOSTULATOR, 

Author of the Lrtter from Edinliurgh lo thfi 
Bishepi of Eogl^ a^ ^ 

Bffingfaam Wilson, Royal Bacl^aDge. 



AmMtmuESTU, 


I 


rflHC MARK LANE EXPRESS ; a New! 
JIL Africttlniral aud Trading NEWS- 
l^£Ri of tlie lar|[;ett size, pHce only Seven- 
fNence.'^Publiafacd avery Monday aveoini^j in 
tine for the Post. 

In it will be found— The fullest particulars 
of MouU4y*i Market at Mark Laue, and all 
the other Markets, Home and Foreign, of the 
Week; Meat Markets, aud Reports of Fat 
and Lean Stuck Markets ; State of the Wool 
Trade, Home, Colonial, and Foreign, Current 
I’cices, dec. ; a'l import&ut matters occurring 
in the Agricultural and Trading World; a 
List of the principal Fairs aud Markets to 
take place every ensuing Week ; all Improve- 
meots, Patents, &c. ; Concise Statements of 
the Elfects of New Decisions Courts of 
Law, and the earliest Notice of Motions and 
Bills in Parllaraeiit affecting the luteiests of 
Landlords, Tenants, Manufacturers, &c. , 
particular attention to all changes in the Laws 
of moment to the Maltster and Retail Brewer, 
the Prices of Malt and Hops, Wine, Spirits, 
dtc. ; Quantity on hand, &r. ; aud all that can 
constitute a desirable Family Newspaper and 
Record of Facts, Ac. for the iiiforaiation aud 

S uidance or all men of busincbs throughout 
le Empire. 

N. B. The Keepers of Commercial Inns, 
end those who ha\e Ordinaries on Market 
Pays, attended by Farmerh, Cornfactors, M U 
lers, Veomen of the County, &c, will find 
the ^‘Mark-Lane Expiess*' the best aud 
cheapest Mondav Paper they can lay upon 
their tables for the use of their Customers. 

Orders received by the Publisher, W. Jen- 
kinsun, at the Office, d36, Strand, Loudon ; 
mud by all Bookhellcrs, Newsmen, and Clerks 
of the Roads, throughout the Empire. 



Z ACHARIAH PARKES, 279, Hicii Hol- 
BORN, London, Manufacturer of STEEL 
MILLS, for Grinding Malt, Beaus, Peas, 
Oats, Barley, Coffee, Pepper, Rice, and Drugs 
in general, begs particularly to call the atten- 
tion of the Public to hib improved HAND 
CORN-MILLS and J'LOUR-DRESSING 
MACHINES, by the using of which private 
Families may ensure Pure and Wholesome 
Bread. — Vide the Register for December 20, 
1827, Vol. 64, No. 14. 

Brewfps and Corn-dbslers arc informed, 
that they may have Hand Malt-Mills that will 
grind from One to Tuo Quarters and upwards 
in the Hour. 

Persons who emigrate to Van Diemen’s 
Land, Swau Rivei , or any other new Settle- 
ment, would find the Corn-Mill aud llour- 
dnssiDg Machine well woith their notice. 
The cost IS trifling, and the Mill and Machine 
may be packed iii a case containing less than 
eight cubic feeU 
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